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The Eector and Fellows of Exeter College, Oxford, will, it is hoped, 
find in the following pages a justification of the indulgence and 
generosity which they have extended to the writer, and svhich have at 
once impelled him and made it possible for him to devote to the present 
work the needful years of study. 

The writer also hopes that the research fellowships, instituted by 
the enlightened liberality of the college, w^hile held by more dis- 
tinguished successors, may 2)erhaps be judged hereafter to be not 
ignobly inaugurated by the first holder with this book. 
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PEOLEGOMEXA. 


The following work requires some prefatory notice, to explain the 
delay in its appearance, to apologise for its shortcomings, and to 
indicate those friends to whose encouragement and help it owes so 
much. 

The Eoyal Geographical Society, w’hich had liberally helped the 
Asia Minor Exploration Fund, required from me a contribution ; and 
from the effort to make the lecture worthy of the audience this book has 
grown. 

In May 1886 the first sketch of it was read before the Society. The 
difficulty of the subject, and the distraction caused by other work both 
as a Professor (first in Oxford and afterwards in Aberdeen), and as a 
traveller (I left London for Smyrna the day after reading the j^aper, 
and spent considerable part of the summer of 1886, 1887, and 1888 in 
Asia Minor), delayed the completion and publication of the sketch. 
In the beginning of April, 1888, I brought the complete MS. with 
me to London to hand over to the printer.* I discovered, thirty-six 
hours after starting from Aberdeen, that the manuscript was no longer 
in the bag where I had placed it, and which had been for most of the 
time close to my hand, and I have never found the slightest clue to 
the time or manner of its loss (I have no other reason to suspect 
myself of somnambulism). At that time the manuscript was about as 
long as Part I. of the present work. I have found it impossible to 
rewrite the paper in its original form. All notes for it had been 
destroyed, and w'hen, after months spent partly in travel and partly 
in despair, I began to rewrite it, the task proved impossible. Tho 
literary form, which it had been my ambition to give to my treatment 
of the subject, could not be recovered ; not merely had I no time and 
no heart to go through the work of writing and rewriting, but also I 
had lost in residence at home the instiiration that formerly arose from 
intimate familiarity with and love of the country and the scenery. 
I have therefore worked into Part I. eveij thing that I could recollect 
of the lost f)aper; and I have added in Part II. my collection of 
material for the history and antiquities of the country, so far as it has 
any bearing on geograpihy and seems to be new. 

* It was practically complete in February ISSij, wUeu I read considerable extracts 
from it before the Aberdeen branch of the Royal Soottnh Geographical Society. 
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The organisers of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund and the 
contributors to it, private individuals and corporations like the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
in England, and the Ottoman Railway Company through their manager, 
Mr. E. Purser, have been the real authors of this work. The reward 
they wish for lies in the scientific results, and in estimating these, there 
must be reckoned not merely the present writer’s works (whether those 
already published or that history which, if circumstances are propitious, 
may hereafter be completed), but also the works of those who have been 
trained in the first instance through the expeditions made in connection 
with the Fund, chief among whom I may reckon Professor J. R. S. 
Sterrett and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. The brilliant explorations of Prof. 
Sterrett were inaugurated by four months’ preliminary training with 
our Exploration Fund ; and I have his own authority for stating that 
he would never have thought of Asia Minor exploration, but for the 
invitation to join in our expedition of 1883. The credit and honour of 
his admirable work are not diminished by giving a share to the English 
Fund : indeed, according to the principle laid down by Shelley * his 
own share of the glory is only increased by giving away a little of it. 

I am specially bound to express my gratitude both to the College 
and to the Fund,')' for the confidence and generosity which they have 
shown in making so little restriction on me, in leaving so much to my 
own discretion, and in making me practically complete master of my 
own time and work during all the period of my connection with them. 

To mention in detail those to whom I am indebted for help, and 
information in the preparation of this work would require a separate 
chapter. I have utilised everybody I knew in every way possible, and 
to such an extent that I cannot now even thank them, but mention one 
or tw'o names as specimens. ’Ek A 105 dpyaj/iccr^a : the Camden Professor 
of Historj^, Mr. Pelham, has done so much for the Fund that eveiy one 
will recognise the propriety of mentioning him before any other. 

In one case only I have not availed myself of the best help that I 
could get, viz., on p. 173. After I had already written my own theory 
as to the pragmateutes, Mr. Pelham pointed out to me that actor was 
the proper equivalent. But it seemed to me more fair in this case, 
as Ben Jonson says, “to put weaker and no doubt less pleasing of mine 
own than to defraud so happy a genius of his right by my loathed 
usurpation,” and to give Mr. Pelham’s view in the Addenda under his 
own name. The change needed in my text is little more than the sub- 
stitution of actor for negotiator in two or three cases ; all inferences 

* Epipsychidion, 174 ff. 

t Directed by a committee consisting of the Provost of Oriel College, the late 
Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. H. F. Pelham from the firet : in more recent years also of Sir 
, C. W. Wilson and Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, with Mr. G. A. Macmillan as Honorary 
Secretary. 
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follow equally, whichever servile title is used. But in general I have 
used the best I could find; Prof. Th. Mommsen has often generouslj’ 
interrupted his own work to answer my questions ; Mr. Bywater was 
often a present help ; and many friends in Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor have given me invaluable help in numberless ways which 
I gratefully remember. 

While the opportunity of carrying out the work up to the present has 
been given me by the Travelling Archteological Studentship, instituted 
by the late Professor M. Bernard, by the Eesearch Fellowship to which 
Exeter College elected me, and by the Exploration Fund,* the training 
and the incentive are due to Colonel Sir C. W. Wilson, Consul-General in 
Anatolia from 1878 to 1882, in whose company and by whose invitation 
I made two long journeys in the country in 1881 and 1882. To him 
and his subordinate officers, especially Colonel Chermside, Major Bennet, 
and the late Colonel Stewart, who was killed on his way back from 
Khartum, I am indebted for help in numberless ways.f 

The coins at the British Museum, described to me especially by Mr. 
Head, or seen by me, have often helped me over a gap : would that the 
wonderful collection of M. Waddingtou were public property, whether 
in a descriptive work or in any other way ! Without the constant help 
of the “Historia Kumorum,” many trains of reasoning in the present 
work would not have suggested themselves; and a slight taste of 
M. Waddington’s collection in 1882 enables me to realise how much this 
book loses for want of better knowledge of it. 

Throughout the work I have been helped in various ways by my 
wfe, and numerous slight typographical errors were detected by her in 
finally reading the proofs. | 

Finally, I am specially indebted to Mr. Hogarth for volunteering to 
go over the proofs and to make the Index of ‘ Authors Quoted,’ for 
many salutary criticisms and useful suggestions, and most of all, for that 
intelligent sympathy which is able to find human life and history in 
earth and atmosphere, and which is unfortunately so much less common 
now-a-days in our own country than it was among our older scholars 
and is still among foreign scholars. The naiTowness which would limit 
the study of antiquity to fireside perusal of a few great authors, is so 
easy and seductive an error, that few are conscious of its narrowness. 

* It is in justice necessary to add tliat, quite apart from these sources, and apart also 
from our own time and work, my wife and myself have been much the largest con- 
tributors to the expense of our explorations in Asia Alinor. 

t I owe to Colonel Chermside the explanation of the term passus, viz. that passns 
does not mean a “ a pace,” but a complete motion of the body involving two paces. 
A ditferent and far-fetebed explanation of the word is given in Zft. f. Latein. Lexico- 
graphie, 1889, p. ^ 67 . 

t She also compiled the index to Part I., after I had started for Turkey, with even 
too great minuteness and patience. It is therefore more complete than the index to 
Part II., see p. 12. 
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Of the references made to ancient anthors in the course of the pre- 
sent work, 95 per cent, have been found in my own perusal of the 
original documents, undertaken for the purpose and still far from com- 
plete. The great majority of them have already been used by some one 
or other of the modern authorities, though no single modern writer has 
made any tolerable collection of the references; but in a number of 
oases I have added the decisive passage, which completes the chain of 
evidence. Even those references which have been already used by 
modern geographers have not been taken at second hand, nor even 
merely verified in the original authorities. My scheme has been (after 
several experiences of the difficulties caused by accepting wrong con- 
jectures of modern writers) to make an absolutely fresh work founded 
on the ancient authorities alone, in which the geographical situation, 
the natural surroundings and the commercial advantages of each city, 
should be set forth in an account of its history. That scheme is inter- 
rupted by the present work, in which topography gets the lion’s share 
in Part II., while some general reflexions on the effect exercised by 
natural situation and surroundings on the history of the population 
compose Part I. ; but though the greater scheme is interrupted for the 
present, yet my belief is, that the vigorous criticism which I should 
like to arouse, and the stimulus and precision which I hope may be 
given to further exploration of the country, may really facilitate the 
completion of the larger work. Had circumstances permitted, my desire 
was to complete that undertaking myself ; but the current of events, 
which at one time, by no choice of my own, prescribed this work for me 
and drifted me into a position of unique advantage for it, is now making 
it more and more difficult for me to continue. There has, therefore, 
been always present in my mind, while writing Part II., the intention 
to make it useful for the successors who may carry out the larger 
undertaking.* What they can find elsewhere I do not try to give 
them. 

In order to keep down the size of the book, I have in numberless 
cases restricted myself to an obscure hint or a dogmatic statement, 
where I might have spent pages in clothing the bare fact with life, and 
expressing it in its relations to human history. This rigorous self- 
denial was necessary if Part II. was to appear before the public at 
present. The ordinary reader will find it a mere mass of dry dust and 
lifeless details, but he may be sure that human life is latent in every 
detail, and that, whether or no the present writer possesses the art of 
expressing that life, it can be so set forth in a larger picture as to 
possess the deep interest of real history. 

From the arrangement and compression thus imposed on the writer, 

* I cannot resist the temptation to say that an unusual number of the necessary 
qualities are united in Mr. Hogarth, whose coK)peration in the exploration of the country 
has been my greatest help in recent years. 
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arises mucli that may he found puzzling in the order of exposition and 
in the proportion of the parts. It may almost seem as if the space 
devoted to each name were inversely proportionate to its historical 
importance ; and it is almost strictly true that the attention given to 
any place is in proportion to the difficulty and obscurity of the subject. 
It would have been easy to write a hundred pages about Ephesos, 
Celaenae, or Smyrna : it was difficult to avoid writing a score about 
these and many other great names. The civilising power of the 
“ Mother of Sipylos,” in early time, culminating in the Smyrna of the 
Roman period with its “ Golden Street ” extending from her temple 
right across the city to the temple of Jupiter, exercises an extraordinary 
fascination on all that have come under her influence, and all that is 
wanting to make the fascination universal on educated minds is the 
literary art ; the artist, however, is still to bo discovered. In this boob, 
on the contrary, even the attempt has been precluded by the lex ojieris ; 
and if the reader wishes to find what I have to say about the great 
cities, he must use the index to Part II., collect the disiecta membra 
from it and from the ordinary authorities, and breathe the life into the 
fragments by his own historical genius. 

Similarly if the reconstruction of the ancient map and the topo- 
graphical discussions which are given in this work, hit the truth, much 
light must be thrown on the history of the long warfare between the 
Saracens or the Turks on the one hand, and the early or later Byzantine 
rulers on the other hand. The numerous discussions on special points 
in these campaigns will show how much use has been made of this 
hitherto almost untouched source of topographical information; but, 
however delightful a task it would be to write the story of the long 
struggle waged by Mohammedanism for the possession of Asia Minor, 
that is not the subject of the present work, and the references to it 
must be picked out by those who will from the mass of details. 

After some preliminary studies published in my earlier papers, I 
was in 1883-4 driven to the oj)iiiion that the only hope of progress in 
the geography of Asia Minor lay in the discovery of new authorities ; 
and I resolved to read over the Byzantine authors, the Acta Conciliorum, 
and the Acta Sanctorum, as well as the ordinary' authorities, for the 
purpose. 1 know that there is still a great deal more to be learned 
from these documents ; but the reader may' be assured that 95 per cent, 
of my quotations were copied out as I came on them in my reading, and 
that most of them have been re-read several times in the original 
authorities while the proofs have been going through the press. As to 
the remaining 5 per cent,, they had escaped me while making my 
original collections, and my' attention has been directed to them by' 
seeing them quoted by modern authorities ; but in such oases I have 
always gone to the original source, studied each passage in its context, 
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and copied it out as I read it.* One or two exceptions, where I had not 
access to the original authority, are mentioned as such and quoted on 
the authority of the writer from whom I take them. While making 
my own independent study of the country, I carefully avoided using 
any modern works, except of course the indispensable foundation laid 
by Prof. H. Kiepert in his maps ; but my intention has been, after 
finishing my own first sketch, to peruse afresh all that has been said by 
modern authorities with a view to comparison, and to give every one 
the credit for everything that he had said rightly. Absolute want of 
time, unless the completion of this work was to be delayed for a whole 
year, has prevented me from doing this as fully as I intended ; and I 
take this opportunity of apologising to any writer whose thoughts 
1 have appropriated either unconsciously through ignorance of his 
priority or carelessly’ through forgetfulness of my debt to him. Every 
instance of the kind is regretted deeply by me and is directly contrary 
to the plan and intention of my work, which I once hoped would 
contain an outline of the history of discovery in Asia Minor. In the 
introduction to Part II, I have spoken more fully about my debt to 
modern writers. 

It will be found that I have referred more frequently to the errors 
of modern authorities than to their excellencies. This is greatly due 
to the above-mentioned failure to complete the plan of the work ; and 
every one who takes into consideration that more faults are pointed out 
in Prof. H. Kiepert’s works than in those of any other modern scholar, 
and who at the same time is able to appreciate Kiepert’s absolute 
devotion to truth, his marvellously wide knowdedge, and the liberality 
with which that knowledge is placed at the service of students, as well 
as my own conviction that it is almost an impertinence in me to praise 
him, every one who does this will understand that my corrections are 
really a homage to the authority and the v’alue of the writers criticised : 
I should rarely criticise them were it not necessary to prevent their 
deservedly high authority from giving wide currency to their occasional 
faults. If I succeed in rousing any one to make a minute and sharp 
criticism of this book, I shall be grateful for the salutary medicine he 
may administer, provided he teaches me better. 

I can truly say that it gives me far greater pleasure to confirm an 
identification proposed by previous geographers than to correct one that 
seems to me mistaken. The contemplation of human error impresses 
one w'ith the vanity of human effort, and the sense that one’s own turn 
to be corrected must soon come. Moreover the correcting of a previous 
error has often involved pages of extra argument, which I would gladly 
have spared myself and my readers. 

* Circumstances prevented me from making a final revision of the references, but I 
hope to do this before the book appears, and add a list of errata. 
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Among the acknowledgment of previous work made in the 
beginning of Part II., I observe that too little has been said of the 
Nicole Fran 9 aise d’Athenes. Besides the statement made on p. 101, that 
its journal, the ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance,’ has done more than any 
other to aid the student of Asia Minor, I feel hound to add that the 
first young travellers in the interior of Asia Minor were members of 
the Ecole Pran^aise. MM. Duchesne and Collignon in 1876, set the 
example of plunging boldly into the heart of what was then an unknown 
land. They had little in the way of proper equipment, and had every- 
thing to learn about the method of travel in Mohammedan lands. 
According^ they have suffered the fate of most originators in research. 
Their work has been superseded by other more elaborate and better 
equipped investigations, which in their turn must suffer the same fate 
at the hand of subsequent workers in the same field. But no account of 
exploration in Asia Minor will ever be complete without an honourable 
mention of their names. 

In the Epilogue to Yol. V. of his great work, ‘ Histoire de I’Art dans 
I’Antiquite,” p. 899, Monsieur G. Perrot says “ ce sera un travail pour 
les bibliographes de I’avenir, que de reunir les titres de tons les articles 
oil M. Ramsay a eparpill^, dans je ne sais combien des recueils difierents, 
les precieux renseignements qu’il a recueillis. Que de peine il leur 
aurait epargnee en ecrivant un livre ! ” 

I can answer only by the question, “who would publish the book? 

In the present instance my best thanks are due to the Royal Geographical 
Society, through whose liberality this book is able to appear. The text 
has been altered and cut about during the printing in a way that has 
at once greatly shortened the time of its composition, and increased the 
expense of its printing. In many cases, where my reasoning depends 
on the balancing of many different arguments drawn from widely 
separate sources, the task has been much facilitated by having the 
whole of my previous work always before me in a printed yet only 
provisional form. The correcting and revising of the proofs took in 
many places more time and work than the first composition. I give as 
a single example the following. In August 1889, ten complete and 
undivided days’ work was devoted to about fourteen pages of print, 
which during that time grew into nearly tw^enty pages. 

During great part of the period since the printing began, it has 
been in my power to correct freely what w^as in print ; and while I 
have fully availed myself of this power, I have been much encouraged 
by finding that, although I was continually discovering new matter 
and new arguments, and have often been able to cut out the word 
“ perhaps ” from my pages, and to substitute comparative certainty for 
probability, I have rarely been obliged after expressing in this book an 
opinion about the situation of any city, to alter that opinion, even when 
it was formed on grounds that were in my first draught expressly said 
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to give a mere probability. Yet so closely does the whole of Part II. 
hang together, that the addition of a sentence or the specification of 
another site in the later parts of the work has frequently necessitated 
a score or more of slight modifications throughout the proofs. My 
views have changed greatly while writing, but the change has been 
almost wholly in the way of steady growth. Minor changes have been 
innumerable ; some specimens are given at the end of this preface. 

On the other hand I have now found it necessary to alter in this 
genei-al and more mature study a number of opinions stated in my 
earlier papers, founded on a narrower view of single districts. Few 
changes (though many additions) are needed as yet in my “ Antiquities 
of tiouthern Phrygia and the Border Land.-;,” 1887-8, or in my “ Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Part II.,” 1887.* More are required in 
“ Cities and Bishoprics, Part I.,” ISSL-j- and still more in earlier papers. 
But I can still point to the following identifications, made in consequence 
of the experience of 1881 and 1882, and printed years ago, as justifying 
confidence in my maturer opinions of 1890 : the very names show how 
obsonre and difficult were the problems that were solved in many of 
these cases — Brouzos, Ilieropolis and Otrous and Stektorion approxi- 
mately, Akroenos, Augustopolis, Aquae Sarvenae, i.e. Basilika Therma 
(the widely divergeut opinions since expressed by Kiepert and 
Hirschfeld prove how difficult it is to attain certainty about them), 
Aiiaboura, Metropolis with Ehotrini or Rhocreni Pontes, Amblada 
with various small PisiJian villages, Lari.ssa and Aigai in Aeolis, 
Iseonteichos, Temnos, Sasirua, Kazianzos. 

The chronology of the various parts of the book is of some conse- 
quence to those who may use it, inasmuch as the arrangement of topics, 
Avliich has a rather haphazard appeal ance, is to a great extent the order 
of discovery, tempered by consideration of the convenience of luinting 
(a consideration which is, I fear, not so apparent as to be recognizable 
without an express statement). 

Part I., Chapters I.-III., and Part II., Chapters L to S and part of T, 
were written in the autumn of 1888, after returning from Asia Minor, 
and vere printed in the early months of 1839. The work was inter- 
rupted by the Aberdeen University Se-sion, during which I find that 
no work involving the comparison of many authorities is possible.;}; 

* A complete change is ma-le as regards Tenienothyrai, Germa and Eudokias of 
Galatia. 

t Ken tapa. Sanao^, Soa, Tiberiopolis, and the arrangement of part of the com- 
parative table, arc the chief changes, 

j Tlure is no incnnsisteney between this statement and the fact tiiat my “ Study of 
Phrygian Art, I.,” “Laodicei.r and Smetliand.>s,” ■■ Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in 
Asia Minor,’ “Inscriptions Inedites d’Asie Mineure,” and four jiapers on “Early 
Christian Monuments in Phrygia were written during the winter. Such papers, 
involving little nseaich at the moment, but merely stating results of previous study^ 
can be' written piecemeal, being taken up in occasional hours of leisure. 
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Part II was almost finislied, the proofs corrected, and the whole set np 
in pages during the five months. May to September, 1889. I had hoped 
to finish the work during that time ; but two papers for the ‘ Journal 
of Bellenio Studies ’ took up too much time, and at the end of 
September the task was still incomplete. October to December, 1889, 
were entirely taken up, partly with college duties, partly with an 
engagement rashly entered into with Dr. Westcott to give a lecture in 
Cambridge on October 1 8 ; during these months Mr. Hogarth and 
Mrs. Eamsay helped me by reading the proofs. In the next three 
months, the brief Christmas vacation and occasional hours of leisure in 
the intervals of college work sufiSced only to finish Part II., pp. 407- 
451,* to write the Addenda, to prepare the maps and to revise the 
whole. Part I., Chapters IV.— VIII., together with this preface, were 
wrritten in April and May, 1890 ; owing to a change of jjlan in the print- 
ing, it became necessary either to alter the entire paging of Part II, 
with the index of authors and all the references, or to fill up exactly 
pages 1-88. As the least of two evils the latter course was preferrcd.f 

Besides the time indicated in the preceding paragraph, I have been 
collecting material with the view to a “Local History of Asia Minor” 
since 1883, and most of this material has been equally applicable to the 
present work in accordance with my princijjle of giving everything I 
can say about aU but the great places, except what has been already 
correctly said in the ordinary authorities. 

In stating my opinions I have tried to steer between two dangers, 
on the one hand merely leaving a choice between alternatives to the 
reader, on the other hand stating my own opinion too absolutely, as if 
there were no difiSculty in the choice. It is easier for one who knows 
the country to make the choice, and I have put as clearly as possible 
the opinion to which I incline in each case. Of the two dangers it is 
preferred to incur the charge of dogmatism and confidence rather than 
of helplessness. My principle has been to carry out each train of 
reasoning to its extreme consequences and present a definite result : it 
is a real step to have a distinct theory to test by subsequent discovery, 
even where the proofs are confessedly incomplete. 

A series of indexes are required to make such a work as this 
thoroughly useful : and I am conscious that the two which are given 
are not sufficient. But to make a sufficiently minute set of indexes 
would have added seriously to the expense and would have postponed 
the publication for another year : a new expedition to Asia Minor in 
1890 will take up my whole time till the beginning of college duties. 
The index of authors will show where most remains undone by the 

* Hence the verv summary way in which the last provinces, Pamphylia, Caria, 
I^yeia, are treated ; pp. 452-460 were added in May, and a footnote, p. 454, in September. 

t Miscalculation of my MS. produced some inequalities in the execution; and a con- 
cluding chapter has been omitted. 
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present writer, that may yield further information. The proper names 
for the Index, as far as regards Part II.,* were all marked by myself, 
the transcription and arrangement being performed by the index-maker 
of the E.G.S. I have intended to insert in this index all names 
and words that were most likely to he useful in helping the student of 
history or geography ; but modeni Turkish names are usually omitted. 

In regard to the spelling of ancient names of places, my original 
intention was, to transliterate the Greek form in all cases except a few 
names like Iconium, which are household words ; but when the proofs 
came to hand, it was obvious that this principle had not been carried 
out completely. It then seemed preferable to leave the variety of forms 
than to weary the printer by correcting every c to h and every us to os, 
or vice vei-sa. In some cases the variation is intentional : Cilicia 
denotes the country, Kilikia the stmtegia.^ 

I cannot better conclude this preliminary statement than by quoting 
the opening words of the preface to M. de Mas Latrie’s ‘ Tresor de 
Chronologie.’ “ Je ne presente pas sans quelque apprehension ce livre 
au public studieux et au public savant. Non pas que j’ai epargne ni le 
temps ni les soins pour le rendre digne d’un bon accueil; mais, modifie 
dans sa composition premiere, ralenti dans son execution par suite de 
circonstances independantes de ma volonte, il peut, au premier abord 
sembler un oeuvre ou manque I’ordre et la coherence.” 


Since Part 11. was in type certain additions have come to my know- 
ledge, the chief of which, in April and May, 1890, are here appended. 

P. 104 (A 3) and 430. M. de Mas Latrie, ‘Tnisor de Chronol.’ 
p. 1799, would identify Pyrgi or Birgui as one of the names of Tralleis, 
comparing Schebab Eddin, 339, 369; Ibn Batoutah IL 295-310. In 
that case Dueas, p. 83, must be guilty of writing Tmolos for Messogis, 
when he descidbes the position of Pyrgion. The Seljuk principality of 
Aidin was also called Birgui ; but as that principality extended from 
Smyrna to Tralleis and included the Kaystros valley, it might naturally 
have had a fortress with the family mausoleum of the chiefs in the 
Kaystros valley at Pyrgi, where Tchineit was taken and buried. 

P. 109 (A 15). flerakleia ad Sipylum is fixed by the boundary-stone, 
published in my ‘ Contributions to the History of Southern Aeolis ’ (Journ.’ 
Hell. Stud,, 1881). The name disappears in the Byzantine time, and 
either it was merged in Archangelos, or else the testimony of Aelius 
Dionysius, .quoted by Eustathius ad Horn. Iliad. B (I take the reference 

* As regards Part I , see p. 5, note. 

t Much variation is due to the attempt to reproduce faithfully the Byzantine 
Spelling, which olten gives a clue to Incal pronunciation. 
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from Wesseling’s note on Steph. Byz., s.v.) ‘Hpa/cActa 57 koI 'Mayvrjma, 
must be accepted literally, and it must be concluded from this statement 
compared ■with the inscription above mentioned that Magnesia bore the 
name Herakleia during at least the third century b.c. But precisely 
during that century we have the great inscription, 0. 1. G., 3137, con- 
taining the treaty between Smyrna and Magnesia, concluded about 
244 B.c. Perhaps the truth is, that the territory along the north and 
west of Sipylos was divided between Magnesia and Herakleia, and the 
load-stone found there was called indifferently Mdyn;? and ‘HpaKXewTrjs 
\Cdo<;, giving lise to the mistaken belief that Magnesia and Herakleia 
were names of the same place. 

P. 116 (A 37). Titanus is the name given by Pliny, Y. 32, to a 
city and a river on the Aeolic coast. There can be no doubt that the 
river which ho means is the Titnaios, known from coins of Aigai. The 
coins with legend TI2NAI05; and TISNAION are referred by Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 275, to a city Tisna, which is the place meant by 
Pliny under the name Titanus; the original form must have been 
Titua, whence comes the river name Titnaios. Schuohhardt takes this 
view, and understands, like his predecessors, MM. Pettier and Eeinach, 
that the Pydhikos of Agathias is the same river as the Titnaios. Ho 
places Tisna at TJzun-Hassanli, one hour up the river from Myrina : see 
Bohn, Altert. von Aegae, p. 61. 

I may mention an extraordinary omission in Dr. Schuebhardt’s argu- 
ment as to the site of Aigai. He has apparently not looked into 
Hierocles with Wesseling’s admirable notes, reprinted in the Bonn 
edition, and hence has not noticed the quotation from Galen, Aiyais Kal 
UepiTtptvy, ry plv bpopm lAvpa-y, ry Be Ilepydpip (see p. 117). MM. Lechat 
and Eadet also omit it when discussing the evidence about Aigai in 
BuU. Corr. Hell., 1887 ; and I did so myself in 1881. At that time the 
reason, though not the excuse, for my omission lay in my isolation from 
books, and my consequent ignoiance of the Byzantine authorities. The 
subsequent writers on the subject, some reaching the wrong and some 
the right conclusion, give also an incomplete list of authorities. They 
may be presumed to have made an independent collection cf the mate- 
rials ; yet, though I have for more than six years been urging that the 
Byzantine lists must be the foundation of all topographical study in 
Asia Minor, they have not looked into Hierocles or Wesseling’s indis- 
pensable commentary on the Synekdemos while studying Aigai.’*’ 

P. 121 (A 2 ). 3Ir. Head, in his ‘Hist. Mum.,’ s.v., interprets a coin 
of Sardis with the legend AIOZ rONAI as referring to the worship of a 
supposed Zeus Gonaios. The legend is comjdete, and is interpreted by 
the type as Ato? yovaf, the circumstances connected with the birth and 
rearing of Zeus. 

* The passage is quoted by MM. Pettier and Keinaeh, ‘Myrina,’ p. 20. 
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In the Talmud the morning meal, taken about six o’clock, is called 
“ the Meal of the Lydians ” (Nenhauer, ‘ Geographie de Talmud, p. 316). 
The Lydian traffic in sandals and in eunuchs is also alluded to (l.c.). 

P. 139 (C 44). Hieropolis of the Glaukos valley is probably meant 
on the coins of Synnada, showing Apollo standing and Zeus sitting, with 
the legend 

2YNNAAEnN-IEP[AnOAEI]TaN-OMONOIA 

See Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 413. Zeus Pandemos represents 
Synnada, as is often the case on coins. Apollo often appears on the 
coins of the Hieropolitan valley. Probably O should be restored in 
place of A in the name on this coin. Mionnet gives a coin with a 
similar legend, where O is used, hut the word OMONOIA is omitted. I 
have in ‘Trois Villes Phrygiennes,’ p. 506, interpreted the coin as 
referring to Hieropolis beside Sandykli. 

P. 139 (C 46). The jieople of Synnada placed on their coins the 
head of AKAMAS (see Drexler in ‘Kumism. Zft.,’ 1889, p. 177); and 
Stephanus mentions that Akamas after the Trojan war wandered into 
Phrygia and founded Synnada. This legend was evidently adopted in 
the city; and probably Stephanus derives it from Metrophanes of 
Eukarpia, who wrote a work in two books on Phrygia, from which 
Stephanus quotes the story of the bunch of Eukarpian grapes which 
was so large as to break a waggon. 

Synnada boasts on its coins to be a city of Dorians and lonians. 
These Greek colonists perhaps looked to the hero Akamas as their 
oikist : such myths tended to be developed in the process of hellenisa- 
tion of Phrygia. The native Phrygian part of the population looked 
to Thynnaros as their hero and ancestor. Dokimion was a Macedonian 
militaiy colony (see pp. 125, 126). 

P. 143 (C 76), compare 164 (D 29). The baths of Phiy^gia and its 
wines are mentioned in the Talmud as having separated the Ten 
Tribes from their brethren (Keubauer, ‘ Geogr. de Talmud,’ p. 315). 

(P. 144 (C 78). Kakkabas or Kakkabokome seems to involve the 
word Kakkabe, the name of the citadel of Carthage, which is connected 
by Ad. Sonny in Pbilologus, 1889, p. 559, with the Phoenician stem 
aqab, in the sense of “ hill.” He remarks that the Phoenician letter 
ain is represented in the Septuagint sometimes by the spiritus lenis, 
sometimes by the spiritus asper, sometimes by kappa, and sometimes by 
rho. Hence he explains the initial kappa in KaKKu'/S?j. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in Katenneis or Etenneis (see p. 418). On 
Phoenician names in Phrygia, see Sonny, l.c. ; he connects Kv/3eXa 
(which Hesychius explains by ofirf) with Hebrew Gebel, and thence 
explains Kr/leAr; as 'Opeirj, from which 'PetT; is a shortened form 

(Crusius, Beitr. z. griech. Mythol., p. 26, n. 4) : the connection wiU 
probably not find general approval. 

P. 173 (E 22), 438 and 449. Mr. Pelham also quotes Corp. Gloss. 
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Latin., II. 14, Actor Trpay^areifTiJs, and II. 177, Saltarius opeo^vAaf ; and 
he points out to me in corroboration of the large imperial estate which 
I have proved at Tyana that in Justinian’s ISlov. XXX. (ed. Zachariae 
von Lingenthal, I. p. 163) more than half the territory of Cappadocia 
is said to be imperial property. Prof. Sayce also refers me, in 
corroboration of my description of the horse-breeding on this estate, 
to.Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1881, Xov., p. 14, where Mr. Pinches published 
a tablet from Kouyunjik mentioning horses imported into Assyria from 
Dana. 

P. 176 (E 23). I must retract the opinion that there was at Lagbe . 
an imperial estate. I now accept the interpretation of picr^Mr^s 
proposed by the Austrian editors, as more probable in itself ; moreover 
Lagbe struck coins and therefore cannot have been an estate. The 
other points, however, I still maintain, both the restoration I have 
proposed for the fragmentary inscription published in such varying 
forms by the Austrian editors and by Mr. A. H. Smith, and the 
opinion that Lagbe must have been in the conventus of Kibyra and 
in the province of Asia. The phrase 6 Kara tottov /jua-OaTyj'; may be 
compared with toC Kara roirov -njp'ijToC Tov ipyov in an inscription of 
Ilierapolis (Le Bas, 1680), which seems to denote the officer charged 
with the duty of looking after the proper condition of the graves along 
the sacra via. 

P. 183 (F 25). From a comparison of the list of bisho2is given by 
Le Quien with the principles stated on pi. 427, and with the account 
given of Basilinopolis, we may reach the probable conclusion that Linoe, 
Gordoserba, and Mela or Modrene, were formed into bishoprics by 
Justinian ; that previously, although Xikaia had been an autokephalos 
bishop)ric of great dignity owing to the wide extent of territory over 
which its influence extended, yet no bishoprics were subject to it, and 
it had in vain attempted to establish its claim over the bishopric of 
Basiliuopiolis in A.n. 451, and that Justinian recognised the growing 
impiortance of the territory, which lay south of Xikaia and politically 
was included in its territory, by founding Justinianopiolis-Mela on his 
military road, and also by giving the status of cities and bishoprics 
to Linoe and Gordoserba. The elevation of Tataiou, Xoumerika, 
Dapihnusia and Maximianai to be bishoprics belongs to a later period, 
probably that of Basil in the ninth century. The earliest known 
bishop) of Mela dates 553, of Gordoserba 630, of Linoe 692, of the others 
809 (see Le Quien). 

P. 191 and elsewhere. For 65 b.c., the date assigned by Marquardt 
for the institution of the province Bithynia-Pontus by Pompey, the 
date 64 b.c, is substituted by Xiese (Hermes, XIIL, p). 39, and Ehein. 
Mus., XXXYTII., 1883, p. 577). 

P. 203 (G 11). In a note added by Kiepert to Ilumann and 

VOL. IV. B 
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Puclistein’s ‘ Eeisen in Kleinasien,’ p. 18, Melangeia is identified with 
Karadja Sheher, besides Dorylaion : he follows Hammer-Purgstall, who 
says that Karadja Hisar, Greek Melangeia, was besieged by Ertogrnl 
in 1240, and eaptnrod by Osman in 1288. My discussion has probably 
established that this identification is erroncons. If any further reason 
is needed, it may be found in the fact that the valley of the Tembris 
(Porsuk Su, in Humann Pursak) had been long in the undisturbed 
possession of the Turks, and that they were in the thirteenth centrtry 
fighting for the lands near the Bithynian coast. 

P. 205 (G 15). In Humann and Puchstein, ‘Eeisen in Kleinasien,’ 
p. 11, Dr. Humann remarks that Ine Gol, “ Keedle Lake,” or Inek Gol, 
“ Cattle Lake,” is the proper form of the name, and not Aine Gol, 
“ Mirror Lake,” as it is usually given. I have also observed that the 
village four hours east-south-east from Philadelphia (Ala Sheher) is 
properly named Ine Gol (or Inek Gol, which would be pronounced in 
almost the same way) not Aine Gol. 

P. 219 (G 23) and p. 444. The same explanation of the name 
Gaizatorix has already been given by M. Belley, Mem. de I’Acad. des 
Inscript., as quoted in C.I.G., 4039. Another Galatian name involving 
the same word is Gaizatodiastos, which occurs in that inscription. 

P. 225 (H 8 ). In Humann and Puchstein’s ‘ Eeisen in Kleinasien,’ 
Gordion is identified with Tchakmak on the Sangarios a little south 
from Yiirme. Humann rightly remarks on the want of clear evidence 
to connect Germa with the site of Yiirme, but Kiepert in a note still 
supposes that the name is a modern form of Germa, and that the name 
strictly belongs to the hot spiiugs. I have visited these springs ; no 
ancient city was situated at them, but they in all probability belonged 
to the territory of the city situated at Y'iirme. 

P. 226 (H ;.')• GratianopC'Iis cannot be interpreted as an error for 
r) KpaTiai'wr -oXcg : Philadeljhu.s was bishiqj of Gratianopolis and 
Epiphanius of Krateia at Concil. Ephes., A.r>. 431. 

P. 251 (K 18). In his ‘Eeisen in Kleinasien,’ p. 47, Humann 
gives the distances — 

Angora to Tchakal Ketii . . 27 kiloin. 

Angora to Binam . . .30 ,, 

Binam to Tchcshnir Keupreu * . 53 „ 

Sir C. Wilson estimated the horse-road ( which would he shorter) as 19 
mEes to Binam and 31 thence to the bridge. The probability even 

* Humann does not give the name from personal observatk.n ; but mentions that 
old travellers call it Tchasucgir-Kupiu. I Lave noted it as Tcheslmir, where g Las 
disappe.ircd betweeu vowels according to tlio ccminon cLange in mcdeiu pronunciation ; 
cp. Duirmeu, "mill,” for Dcgirin.m. Ho gives the bridge as 735 metres above aa 
level ; the village on tire east bank as 758 metres. 
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sviggesty itself that Sarmalius of the Itinerary is Malos : the distance, 
as giyen by the Itinerary suits exactly. In that case, Bolegasgns would 
be an intermediate station on the road to Ankyra (see pp. 2o7, 2.50). 

P. 277 (X 0). In glancing hastily by the aid of the index at Huiuanu 
and Pnehstein's notes on Marash and their report of Kiepert's latest 
view on Germanicia, I find no reason to alter any word that I have 
said. The frontier that I have assigned to Kominagene is confirmed by 
the latest discoveries and maps. The words of Theodoret, who on such 
a point is a first-rate authority, that Germanicia was iv /xeSojiLto ttJs 
KA ikui/ Kut [xal*] Kair— aSo/doi/ in the province of Euphratesia, 

are a complete justification of the at least approximate accuracy of the 
position which I assign, and a complete disproof of Kiepert’s view. 
The same inference may he drawn from Theodoret’s expression, Haeret. 
Pah., lA 2, Tepfj.aviKela^ rrfi rw Taipco yecToi ovcnji wuAeojj. The frontier 
assigned on my map requires only a slight moelificatiou, which does no 
violence tci the evidence, inasmuch as the boundaries lie among 
uninhabited mountains, to make Marash close to the meeting of the 
three provinces. 

P. 280 (X 10) and p. 287. The variant a Cotenii cannot bo accepted, 
for the name Lacotena occurs in Ammianus, XX., 11, a Cappadocia ipse 
per ilelitenam, miuoris Armeniae oppidum, et Lacotena, et Samosata, 
transmisso Euphrate, Edessam venit. (I owe the reference to Surita, 
quoted in I\esseling’s edition of the Itineraries as XXI., 11). 

P. 295. It is very doubtful whether Suenda, in Cappadocia, which 
was captured by Aiitiochus ^^Front., Strut., III., 2, Oj can bo identified 
with Soanda. The 3ISS. vary greatly in the reading. 

P. 004. In Ilumann and Puchsteiu's, ‘Pieisen,’ p. 402, an in- 
scription of Diarbekir (Amida), given by Stoirctt, ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ 
Xo. 001, is repeated from a frt.sh copy: 

/LO'7;//.[tor] Aeor (?) 

Mapwrtov acTK- 

oy(otor) uTTo Ka/j.-((jji') [in Kappadokien^. j 
This reference to Kampai is purely conjectural, and cannot rank as an 
argument against my view that in Kambe the b stands for ou. 

P. 312 (note). Tarkundwerras ixnist be a local pronunciation at 
Isaura of the name Tarkondurios, which was a surname of Kastijr, king 
of the Tektosages from alout 02 to 45. Prof. Sayce has read tlu' name 
of Tarkhundara(is) [last symbol doubtful], king of Arzapu, on a tablet 
from Tel-el-Amarna (Proc. Sioc. llibl. Arch., 18S9, June, p. 33Gj. The 
name Eondberras at Corycos confirms my reading Tarkuudberras. 

P. 317. That the theme of Ivoloueia was originally part of the 

* This word docs not occur in the text of the Camhiiilgo edition, Ilkt. Ecclus . 
II., 2.J. I owe thio and the followhi" reference to Wes^elin:^ ad Itiii. 

t Sterrcit reads ixvT]fu[o\v more correctly, and KAMT wliicli ii probahly lets correct. 
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Armeniac Theme is also implied by the fact that Kamacha was ia the 
Armeniac Theme (Theophan. 469, 444, 377). 

P. 346 (Q 30). Strabo, p. 587, mentions, as an example of a river 
with twenty-seven fords, one that flows from Tyana to Soloi-Pompei- 
opolis. The river meant is the one that runs beside the road from 
Faustinopolis to Podandos. But it is an error to say that it flows to 
Soloi: it really joins the Saros. The error, however, is not Strabo’s, 
for Meineke considers the passage to be a gloss. 

P. 370 (T 26). The name Bidana or Bidane seems correct, being 
defended by Bizana * of Armenia (Procop., de Aedif., III. 5). Bidana- 
Leontopolis must probably be the modem town Siristat or Tris 
Maden, about 13 miles west of Isaura. This situation would explain 
why Leontopolis and Isauropolis were under the same bishop. More- 
over Leontopolis was clearly a city of importance in later Byzantine 
time, and it is a general rule f that the important cities of that time 
correspond to Turkish cities. This identification of Leontopolis as 
Siristat explains everything known to us, and may be looked on as 
pretty certain. Siristat is the seat of government of Boz Kyr Kaimma- 
kamlik. Prof. Stemett in his ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 98, is too severe 
on Hamilton, when he says that the latter was “ misled into giving the 
place the name of Tris Maden : ” Hamilton was no doubt true to the 
fact of his time, though the “ maden ” and the name are now disused. 
The distance of Bidana from Isauropolis seems too small, but stadia may 
be used in the sense of miles (see pp. 190, 25S). I should look for Xea 
Isaura here rather than where Sterrett places it. There are inscriptions 
at Siristat. 

P. 412. The ethnic Ma?;r6s or ’‘Ifj.arjvos, and the local name Maion or 
Imaion corresponding to it, are related to the name Maes (on which see 
M. Th. Eeinaeh’s excellent paper in ‘ Eev. des Et. Grecq.,’ 1889, p. 270) 
as Tataion or Tottaion to Tatas or Tottes, and the other instances 
quoted on p. 439. 

P. 420 (W 14). The interpretation of Eudooias and Jovia as 
epithets of Termessos makes intelEgible the following signature at the 
Council of Chalcedon, Zenodotus Telmessi et Eniadis civitatis loniae. 
This is obviously corrupted from Termessi civitatis et Eudociadis et 
lobiae. Zenodotus of Telmessos in Lycia is frequently mentioned at 
this council ; but no bishop of Termessos occurs in the lists to warrant 
the supposition that two successive entries had been mixed up. Most 
probably Zenodotus of Telmessos and Zenodotus of Termessos were both 
present (Mansi, TI. 575, YII. 433). At the Council of 325, Heuresios 
of Termessos was present ; in 431, Timotheus of Termessos and 
Eudokias ; in 448, Sabinianus of Termessos, Eudokias and lobia ; in 

* Comp.are Kazianzos or Xacliandos, PodanJos and Bozanti ; see p, 318. 

t Xot a universal rule ; see p. p. 151. 
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692, Constantine of Eudokias ; in 787, CalKstus of Eudokias. This 
list shows the epithet gradually establishing itself and displacing 
Termessos, according to the theory advanced in my A.S.P. The two 
bishops of 458, Auxentius and Innocentius, are the sole difSculty in the 
way of this theoiy, and I have conjectured that one of the two names 
is a corruption or marginal correction, which crept in between 
“ Termessi ” and “ Eudociadis,” and thus caused the single bishop to 
become double. 

P. 423. The mountain CAABAKOC is mentioned on coins of 
Apollonia : Drexler in Kum. Zft., 1889, p. 122. 

P. 423. Olymos, a place near Mylasa, is mentioned in a series of 
inscriptions, Le Bas, 323 to 338, Athen. Mittheil., 1889, p. 367. 

P. 426. Strabo often mentions the Solymoi ; but the -words of 
Herodotus, I., 173, ot Se MtXvat rorc ^oXvftoL iKaXeovTo tends to show that 
they were even then an extinct people, whom Strabo afterwards 
identified with some existing people ; such is the suggestion of Sittl, 
Berlin. Phil. Wochenschr., 1888, p. 338. He also quotes Cicero’s words 
(Verr., IV., 10, 21) Lycii, Graeci homines, to prove that the grascising 
process had progressed very far in Lyoia early in the first century e.c. 

P. 110 (A 20). On the coins of Ephesos-Theologos and Magnesia- 
Manglasia see Mr. Grueber’s descrijition of the find at Ephesos in 
Numism. Chron., 1872, p. 120 fif. M. de Mas Latrie, ‘ Tresor de 
Chronol.,’ p. 1799, quotes from Schlumberger, ‘Num. Orient.,’ p. 483, 
on the coins of Magnesia, but omits those of Ephesos. 

P. 115 (A 33). The Homereion at Smyrna is mentioned in an 
inscription, Mous. Smyrn., IV., p. 176, no. ri. 

P. 125 (B 16). M. Waddington assures me that no coins of the 
Mosteni kno-wn to him give the title Macedones ; considering his unique 
knowledge, this may be taken as final, and the coins in question may 
be rejected as misread. 

P. 135 (C 7, 8). Ducange on Zonaras (vol. VI., p. 187, ed. Dindorf) 
quotes the miracle at Khonai. The published versions (Bonnet, 1890) 
are late and topographically absurd, but must be founded on an original 
of good character, full of local colour. 

P. 136 (C 23). Peltai was a Macedonian colony'. 

P. 136 (C 24). Eumeneia, as a seat of the worship of Isis, is quoted 
by Drexler, in Jfum. Zft., 1889, p. 167. An additional proof is 
furnished by the inscription, which may belong either to Peltai or to 
Eumeneia, C.I.G., 3886, more correctly in Bull. Oorr. Hell., 1885. 
Hone of the editors have observed that Kal EfcreqSos] must be read, in 
line 6, if M. Paris has rightly copied the inscription. I have three 
times searched in vain for this inscription, about the locality of which 
Hamilton and Paris give very different accounts. Eumeneia boasts on 
its coins to be a city of Achaeans; the title was assumed by the 
Pergamenian colonists in opposition to the Macedonians of Peltai. 

VOL. IV. C 
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P. 138 (C OS'). Another Alia, a mere katoihia, has heen proved hy 
M, S. Eeinach to have been situated at or near Kirgol, between 
Tiberiopolis and Aizanoi : it is mentioned in an inscription fonnd there, 
which will soon be published. 

P. 172. Pj'of. Cr. Hirsclifeld has recognised in the modern name 
Baradis the ancient Aporidos Konie of Livy. 

P. 178. Hogarth, in Juurn. Hell. iStud., 1800, gives several examples 
of the common Lyoaonian name Sonsou. 

P. 187 and p. 3o2. The line of beacons is also given by Zonaras, IT., 
p. 162, ed. Far. His enumeration agrees with Cedrenns, except in the 
names Mimas and Kyrizos. Duoange quotes in his notes on Zonara.s 
also the forms Aigiklos and Augilos as variants in Soylitzes and Theoph. 
Contin. He mentions that the hill of >Saint Auxentios was about 
10 miles from Chalcedon, and was the same as Oxeia (see p. 180, F 651. 
Saint xVuxentius, who lived under Mareianus and Leo, built a 
monastery there. Ducange quotes the Meiiaea, .June 1, 3, 13, and 
January 10. Theoplianes, p. 436, says that this hill was near Damatry 
(see pp. 218, 312 ; and Ducange, Constant. Chiist., IT., p. 177). 

P. 190 (F 76). The passage of Constantine Forphyrogeuitus, de 
Them., p. 25, whore Tlpova-id^ almost certainly denotes Prousa ad 
Ol 3 'mpum,may serve to elucidate two passages in Pliny’s Epist. ad Tra., 
58 and 81, where also Prousias is used in a similar way. Mr. Hardy in 
his edition, takes a different view, making Prousias an adjective. 

P. 242. The road Ancyra 24 Crentiiis 32 Legna 24 Cants tGarii.s 
v.l.) Yicus 30 Krateia 24 CTaudiopolis has been accidentally omitted in 
the text. Crentius, a suspicions form, seems to be the modern Girinclos, 
where I have placed Manegordus. 

P. 205. The description of Ozizala as abounding in gardens, 
streams, and groves, should in the parched country of Cappadocia, 
make it easy to prove its precise situation (see Greg. Jvaz., Ep. 26). I 
have not travelled along the left hank ot the Halys above the situation 
where I place Parnassus, hut to judge from the appearance of the 
district as seen from the road on the right hank, it corresponds to the 
above deseiiption better than any other part of Cappadocia that I have 
seen. When Ozizala is once placed, the situation of Parnassus and 
Xyssa would be still more narrowly defined. 

P. 324 (P 6) and ju 448. M. Duche.sne f allows the lead of the 
Bollandists (so also does Muialt) in saying that Eucliaita was renamed 
Theodoropolis in a.d. 072, in honour of the great victory gained by 
John Tzimisces over the Turks. Cedrenus. II., 411, savs that the 
einpeior rt-biiilt the church in which the body of 8a-nt Tlieodorus lav, 
and changed the na i c of the place from Enklianeia to Theodor. q,ulis. 
The authors whom I atu arguii/g against as.suine that, Iiui-ause the 
biographies of Theodoius s.iy liiat iic was buried at Eukhaita, and 
Cedrenus says that the enipuror rdmilt the church where Tlieodorus’s 
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body lay, tlierefore tlie city ’R-hich. is meant by Cedrenus is Eiikbaita. 
They take Eukhaneia ai d Eukhaita to be the same place (M. Duchesne 
does not even notice the difference of name) ; but on the following page 
Cedrenus speaks of Theophilus, archbishop of Eukhaita, distinguishing 
it as a neuter plural from Eiikhaneia as a feminine singular. Did 
Cedi’euus make a mistake, and distinguish as two different names two 
forms of the same name, or do the Bollandists and ildl. Muralt and 
Duchesne wrongly identify two different places as a single place ? 
They certainly only follow Zouaras, II., p. 214, ed. Par., who gives 
Eukhania and Eukhaita as equivalent forms of the same name. This 
can hardly he correct. Notiti® II. and X. mention Eukhania and 
Eukhaita as sej)arate metropoleis ; and Gelzer shows, “ Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol.,’ 1886, p. 540-2, that Eukhaita became a metropolis between 
886 and 911 (see Addenda, p. 448), and Eukhania between 1035 and 
1054. I tborefore refuse to accept Zonaras’s evidence as to tbe identity 
of the names, and believe that lie was misled by the resemblance 
between them. Because Saint Theodore helped the Byzantine army 
against tho Kussiaus, a church would naturally be erected to him near 
the battle-field, and not in Helenopontus. The singular analogy of the 
names, and the coincidence that both Eukhania and Eukhaita were 
associated with Theodore, betrayed Zonaras into his error. Thus the 
last shred of evidence, on which M. Duchesne relied for the theory that 
the name Theodoropolis belonged peculiarly and specially to Eukhaita, 
has now disappeared. Eukhaita might be styled the ‘ city of Theodore,’ 
but so equallj- might any city in which a church was dedicated to him. 
This long disproof of 31. Duchesne's interpretation of the inscription of 
Safaramboli (see p. 320) may seem unnecessary, as tbe case is so clear ; 
but my experience in tbe c.'ise of Koloe, Tliemissonion, Eriza, Ac., shows 
me how I may go on for years reiterating in vain the disproof of errors, 
suggested without any evidence and accepted implicitly by the world. 
The nature of Theodoras tho Soldier, as a saint worshipiied in Pontiis 
and Paphlagonia, about whom there grew up purely legendary accounts 
without a trace of historical truth or verisimilitude, bas been thoroughly 
illustrated in onr discussion. 

P. 364 (T 7). I had thought that the exact site of Olba might be 
at the remarkable ruins seen by 3Ir. Hogartb when travelling from 
Ilaghra to .Sclenkeia in 1887. About three hours before reaching 
>8eleukeia he saw these ruins at no very great distance to the east, hut 
divided from him by a ravine. He was assured by Amrious informants 
at 3Iaghra that 3Ir. Sterrett bad visited those ruins, and tberefore did 
not go to them, as his companion Avas ill, and they were hurrying to 
the coast for a steamer. But in the rrtter uncertainty as to the mapping 
of this district and CA-en of Said Pasha’s iicav road from Seleukeia to 
3Iaghra (see p. 3G1), nothing hut a loose aitproximation to the site is 
possible. 

c 2 
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This identification was arrived at in the early winter of 1888—9, and 
was printed in the appeal issued hy the Asia Minor Exploration Fund 
in Decemher, 1889, for funds to carry out a new expedition into the 
eastern part of Asia Minor. The programme of the route proi^osed was 
there printed, part of which was to examine this site, perhaps that of 
Olba. 

More recently I heard from Mr. Bent that he has found Olha south 
of Maghra at a site some miles north-east of the one seen hy Mr. Hogarth, 
which also has been examined by Mr. Bent. The name Oura, which is 
still attached to the site of Olba, shows that I was right in maintaining 
that Ourba (i.e. Ourwa, for beta denotes the sound of w, cp. footnote 
on p. 312) was the native form of the name, and Olba a grecism to 
suggest a connection with dAySos.* With Ourba compare Ouerbe in 
Pisidia (Pamphylia Secunda). Mr. Bent's discoveries confirm the 
general course of my arguments, and will add greatly to the further- 
development of them. 

* Seleuceia also was originally named Olbia, and may Lave been in the country of 
Olba. 

t I add a note after visiting Olba, Mr. Bent’s discovery. It is rightly placed in my 
map : but the map attached to Mr. Bent’s paper in Proceed. E. G. S., Aug. 1890, is far 
from accurate. I'zrmja Biurdj should be placed nmch further south, about lat. 36° .37' ; 
Oura should really be cast by north from it, instead of south. Maghra should be 
much further south. Eiu-en Keui, which we did not visit, is more nearly correct. 
IVe estimate the heiglit of I'zunja Burdj 2000 feet lower than Air. Bent. In the 
‘ Athenfemn,’ July 19, p. 105, Mr. Bent discards Kastabala of Cappadocia entirely, and 
infers from Strabo that Tyana and Kybistra were in Cilicia near Kastabala. I adhere 
to all that I have written : my oirinions were in print months before Mr. Bent 
travelled, and I consider them confirmed entu-ely by his brilliant discoveries. 
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P.u;t I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

I. Hellexis-ai and Orientalism. 

Planted like a Lridge betAveeu Asia aud Europe, tRe peninsula of Asia 
Minor Ras Reon. from tRe beginning of Ristory a battlefield between tRe 
East and tRe West. Across tRis bridge tRe religion, art, and civilisation 
of tlie East found tReir wav into Greece ; and the civilisation of Greece, 
under tRe guidance of Alexander tRe Macedonian, passed back again 
across the same bridge to conquer tRe East and revolutionise Asia as far 
as tRe Reart of India. Persians, Arabs, Mongols, Turks, Rave all 
followed tRe same route in tRe many attempt, s tRat Asia Ras made to 
subdue tRe West. 

TRe very character of the country Ras marked it out as a battle- 
ground between the Oriental and the European spirit. TRe great mass 
of Asia Minor Consists of a plateau, 3000 to 5000 feet above sea-lcrel, 
around which there is a fringe of low-lying coast-laud. TRe plateau 
is like a continitation of Central A.sia, vast, immobile, monotonous. 
TRe western coasts on the Aegean sea are full of varietj’, with a very 
broken coast-line and long arms of the sea alteniating with pro- 
minent capes. 

In the scenery also, the plateau presents an equally strong contrast 
to the western coast. TRe plateau from the Anti-Taurus westwards con- 
sists chiefly of great geutly undulating plains. The scenery, as a rule, 
is monotonous aud subdued ; even the mountains of Phrygia seem not to 
have the spirit of freedom about them. TRe tone eveiywRere is melan- 
choly, but not devoid of a certain charm, which, after a time, takes an 
oven stronger hold of the mind than the bright and varied scenery of 
the Greek world. Strong contrasts of climate between the long severe 
winter and the short but hot summer, a fertile soil dependent entirely on 
the chances of an uncertain rainfall, impressed on the mind of the 
inhabitants the insignificance of man and his dependence on the power 
of nature. TRe tone can be traced throughout the legends and the 
religion of the plateau. TRe legends are always sad — I.ityerses slain 
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by the sickles of the reapers in the field,* Marsyas flayed by the god 
Apollo, Hylas drowned in the fountain — all end in death during the 
prime of life and the pride of art. But the scenery of the iEgean coast- 
lands is as bright and -varied as that of Greece itself. There is not a 
trace of monotony or melancholy in the constant alternation of sea and 
promontoiy, of sharp rugged mountains and deep fertile valleys. The 
sense of life and vigour is wonderfully quickened in the clear atmo- 
sphere and the bright light, where cape after cape stretches far out to 
the west as if trying to bridge over the “ estranging sea ” to the islands, 
and where the water of the inlets, offering an easier road than the land 
itself, provokes the na'\’igating instinct. The thought of death is never 
present where the incitements to life and action are so great. 

Thus the plateau is in every way characterised as a border-land 
between East and West, and a battlefield between the Oriental and the 
European spirit. The idea of this great struggle was a formative 
principle which moulded the gradual development of the Iliad, and gave 
the tone to Herodotus’s epic history. We can trace its main features 
from that time onwards. Greece and Persia were the representative 
antagonists for two centuries. Then the conquests of Alexander, 
organised and consolidated later by the genius of Eome, made the 
European spirit apparently victorious for many centuries. 

But the conquest was not real. Eomans governed Asia Minor 
because, with their marvellous governing talent, they knew how to adapt 
their administration to the people of the plateau. It is true that the great 
cities put on a western appearance, and took Latin or Greek names : 
Latin and Greek were the languages of government, of the educated 
classes, and of polite society. Only this superficial aspect is attested in 
literature and in ordinary history, and when I began to travel the 
thought had never occurred to me that there was any other. The 
conviction has gradually forced itself on me that the real state of the 
country was very different. Greek was not the popular language of the 
plateau even in the third century after Christ : the mass of the people 
spoke Lycaonian, and Galatian, and Phrygian, although those who 
■wrote books wrote Greek, and those who governed spoke Latin. The 
people continued to believe in their own religion ; their gods were 
identified by educated persons with the gods of Greece and Eome, and 
called by Greek names ; but they had none of the Greek or Eoman 
character, they were Asiatic deities. Christianity conquered the land, 
and succeeded in doing what Greece and Eome had never done : it 
imposed its language on the people. But the Christianity of Pbrj-gia 
was never like the Christianity of Europe: sects of enthusiasts who 

* The tale is commonly given in the form that Lityerses slew all strangers and hid 
their bodies in the sheaves, and that he was himself slain by Herakles and lamented by 
the reapers in the Lityerses Song : but he must ultimately be an impersonation of the 
life of nature cut down in the harvest, and celebrated in harvest songs. 
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perpetuated tlie old type in the new religion always flourished there, 
and the orthodox writers frequently inveigh against the numerous 
Anatolian heresies. It is a suggestive fact that the old names of many 
cities which had been replaced by Greek or Latin names often survived 
and returned into use. There was a city of Isauria named Diocaesareia : 
it is often mentioned in the first seven centuries after Christ. In the 
later Byzantine writers Prakana, a name unknown in earlier writers, 
is regularly used ; but the identity of Diocaesareia and Prakana would 
be unknown, where it not for a casual phrase in the j)roceedings of a 
Christian Council (Concil. Kicaen. II.) of the eighth century, which 
shows that at that time the popular name Prakana was forcing itself 
into the ofBoial registers alongside of the official name Diocaesareia. 

The foundation of Constantinople was a sign that the West had not 
really conquered Asia Minor. The immense power of governmental 
organisation which Koman genius constructed maintained itself for 
many centuries. But the Oriental character grew stronger century by 
century in the Byzantine government ; one dynasty overturned another 
dynasty, and each was less “ Western ” than the preceding one. 
Phrygians, Isaurians, Cappadocians, and Armenians, ruled under the 
style of Eoman Emperors, till at length a purely Oriental dynasty of 
Osmanlis eliminated even the superficial forms of the West. The 
change was not in all respects so great as we are apt to suppose. The 
language and the religion and the government of Anatolia reached at 
last the Oriental goal to which the genius of the land tended. There 
is no more interesting process in history than this which was completed 
by the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 

At the present day, after the East has ruled for centuries undisturbed 
in Anatolia, the old struggle has recommenced. The Greek element is 
gradually supplanting the Oriental on the Aegean coast. That strength 
and vitality which the Greek race seems to possess under every govern- 
ment except its own,* is gradually placing the coast valleys in its hands. 
The Oriental element does not retreat, it is not driven back by open war; 
it dies out on the coast by a slow yet sure decay. But the interior is 
still wholly Oriental, and if the same peaceful development continues I 
believe that the Turks, as soldiers, and the Greeks, as traders, will, 
united, make a happier country than either race could by itself, 
English railways are gradually pushing their way into the country from 
Smyrna, which is the metropolis of the western element ; and western 
commerce is trying to reorganise the lines of trade. The same trade 
routes across Asia Minor now lead to Marseilles and to Liverpool, which 
once led to Kome, and the railways are reopening the roads of ancient 
times. There are two competing routes. One follows the line of the 

* I must confess tliat the development of Greece during the last few years is- 
disproving the innuendo in this sentence, which was written four years ago. 
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great Eastern Eigliway of Grajco-Eonian time : it passes tlirough 
Ephesos, tlie Grseco-Eoman capital, which has now lost its harbour and 
sunk into complete decay ; and from Ephesos onwards it follows, and 
must continue to follow step by step, the Eoman road. The other is 
opening up the old line of the “ Eoyal Eoad”; its engineers have 
surveyed both the original route and the modified course that it followed 
in the Eoman period, and the prophecy is not a dangerous one that the 
latter will finally be adopted. 

These movements of armies and peoples and civilisations have taken 
place along a few lines of road, some of which have been more important 
at one time, some at another. To trace in outline the history of these 
roads, to show how they are marked out by nature, and how the 
variation in their comparative importance, produced by historical 
reasons, has reacted on the distribution of the chief centres of population, 
is the subject of this essay. 

The road-system of xVnatolia is at present in a transition state. 
Since steam navigation was introduced the great land-routes, starting 
from Constantinople and leading to the v arious provinces of the empire, 
have fallen into disuse and disrepair. Previously the necessities of 
government required the maintenance in tolerable repair of roads and a 
postal service. This Turkish road-system was practically the same as 
the Byzantine system, which was gradually introduced after the 
foundation of Constantinople as the capital of the eastern world. That 
event soon produced a total revolution in the road-system, which 
previously had been arranged for commercial and military purposes 
with a view to easy communication with Eome. dVe must therefore go 
back to an older road-svstem, of which Eome was the centre. According 
to that system all roads led to Eome : all the products of the provinces 
of Asia Minor, from the huge monolithic columns of Phrygian marble 
to the red Cappadocian earth (piAros) for making pencils, were carried 
to the harbour of Ephesos, and thence shipped to the West ; from 
Eome came all the governors and oificials, and to Eome they returned ; 
along the same roads all alike travelled, merchants, officials, tourists, 
every one who was attracted towards the great centre of life. The 
same road-system, on the whole, existed under the Greek kings, except 
that it was unorganised and only inchoate. The only road whose 
existence is expressly attested under the Greek kings, and whose course 
is described, coincides with the great Eoman highway from Caesareia 
to Ephesos. But before the conquest of Alexander we find a different 
set of roads, whose course testifies to a wholly different system of 
communication, and opens a glimpse into another period in the history 
of the country. 
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11. The “Eoyal Eoad.” 

Herodotus describes the great road of the Persian period from 
Ephesos by the Oilician Gates to Susa. It was called the “ Eoyal 
Eoad,” because the service of the Great King passed along it ; and it 
was, therefore, the direct path of communication for all government 
business. This road crossed the Halys by a bridge, which Herodotus 
had heard of, probably from the narrative of merchants at Sinope, 
among whom a bridge over such a great river as the Halys was 
certainly considered a wonderful work of engineering. Now the centre 
of Asia Minor is occupied by a great salt lake and a salt desert, and 
there are really only two routes aci-oss the plateau from east to west, one 
south and the other north of the desert. If the “ Eoyal Eoad ” had 
passed south of the desert, it could not have crossed the Halys ; it must, 
therefore, have taken the northern route. 

The southern route is the great highway of the Grmco-Eoman period. 
The history of Asia Minor for sis or seven centuries depends mainly on 
it. It is a far shorter way from Ephesos to the Cilician Gates than 
the northern route, which involves an immense detour. It is also 
by far the easier. It follows the one easy path that nature has 
made between the Aegean coast and the high grounds of the plateau, 
while the northern route has a very difficult path for a hundred miles 
in the western part of its course. "What was the reason why the Persian 
road preferred the difficult and circuitous to the direct and easy 
route V The only reason can be, that the Persians simply kept up a 
road which had developed in an older period, when the situation of the 
governing centre made it the natural road. It is an accepted fact that 
in several other cases roads of the Persian Empire were used by the 
Assyrian kings long before the Persian time, and, in particular, that 
the eastern part of the “Eoyal Eoad,” from Cilicia to !Susa, is much 
older than the beginning of the Persian power. 

A similar phenomenon presents itself in the eastern part of Asia 
Minor. At the present time the harbour for Cappadocia is either Samsuu 
on the north coast or Mersina on the south. In the time of Strabo, the 
harbour on the north coast was the same, and he describes the great 
trade-route from Central Asia by Komana Pontica to Amisos fSamsun), 
which obviously coincides with the modern route, Sivas-Tukat-Samsun 
(See below, p. 2G2.) But if wo go back to an older time, we find that 
not Amisos, but Sinope, was the harbour on the north for the i)roducts 
of Cappadocia and Central Asia. In the time of Strabo, Sinope was a 
city whose greatness lay in the past. Its situation, as the natural 
harbour of a coast district, and one of the three chief seats of the tunny 
fishery, gave it a certain importance, and even at the present day Sinub, 
as it is still called, is a harbour where the Turkish steamers call. But 
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this is not sntEcient to account for its great importance in older history. 
It could not have been such a centre of historical legend as it is, except 
as the port of the eastern ti-ade. Curtius has recognised the secret of 
the early greatness of Sinope* as lying in the fact that it was the 
terminus of a caravan-route, along which the products of the East were 
brought to the Greek cities. To Sinope converged the routes from the 
Euphrates, by Mazaka (Cmsareia in later times) and from the Ciliciau 
Gates by Tyana. But before the first century b,c. Sinope had lost this 
advantage. The trade of the East was borne, chiefly to Ephesos by 
the great Grseco-Eoman highway from the Euphrates and Caesareia- 
Mazaka, partly also to Amisos by Sebasteia, Komana, and Laodiceia. 

One trace of this early importance of Sinope as the harbour of the 
Cappadocian trade is preserved by Strabo (p. 540). The red earth 
(/n'Xros) which was found in Cappadocia was much used in Greece and 
Italy. During the last centuries b.c. it was carried along the great 
eastern highway of Grteco-Eoman time to Ephesos, and there shipped 
to the West ; but before that commercial route had been organised, the 
red earth had found its way to Greece by Sinope, and was known to 
the Greeks only as Sinopio Earth. 

Now the natural road, the easiest and shortest, from Cappodocia in 
general to the Black Sea, goes to Amisos. Sinope is cut off from the 
interior by broad and lofty mountains, most difficult to traverse. f We 
have here a second case, where the earlier road prefers the longer and 
more difficult route to the shorter and easier, and the reason must be 
the same: the road must have come into existence at a time when the 
centre of power made it the natural one. 

These two roads, from Ephesos to the Cilician Gates over the Halys, 
and from Central Cappadocia to Sinope, meet in the parts of Galatia 
east of the Halys. Precisely in this quarter lie the most remarkable 
remains of early Anatolian history. 

At Boghaz Keui are situated the ruins of by far the most extensive 
ancient city in Asia Minor. Its wall, whose remains show that it was 
of great thickness and height, embraces a circuit of four or five miles.| 
The remains of a palace (or possibly temple) in it are unique in Asia 
Minor for size and style. The rock-sculptures beside it show it to have 
been an important religious centre. Here w’e have the only city in Asia 
Minor which is marked by its remains as a ruling city of the Oriental 
type, unaffected by, and earlier than, Greek influence. Its situation 
explains aU the difficulties presented bj’ the early roads. It communi- 
cated naturally with Sinope, and the road from it to Ephesos crosses 

* Griech. Geseh., eJ. 5, vol. I. p. 408. 

t I have never crossed this road, but, according to Sir C. tVilson, its difficulty was 
described by Col. (then Lieutenant) Kitchener in the very strongest terms. 

t I speak from eyesight only ; but Dr. Humann, who has surveyed the whole site, 
tells me that the estimate is not exaggerated. 
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the Halys. We are thus led back to an early state of Asia Minor, when 
a great capital at Boghaz Keui communicated on the one hand with the 
East through the Cilician Gates, on the other hand with Ephesos. The 
road from the Gates to the capital passed through Cappadocia, and the 
products of Cappadocia were carried along it, and then on to Sinope. 
The name Pteria, which its discoverer Texier saw to be right, 
has been accepted by every traveller. History has recorded only one 
fact about it. When Croesus made war against the Persian conqueror 
of the Median Empire, he marched on Pteria.* He crossed the Halys 
by a bridge, obviously the bridge on the Royal Road, along which there- 
fore his march was directed from Sardis to Pteria. A bridge implies a 
road, and in this passage we have a clear proof that the “ Royal Road ” 
was already in use before the Persians had entered Asia Minor. 

Other considerations show that this road is older than the Persian 
period. Herodotus represents it as known to Aristagoras, and there- 
fore, existing during the sixth century, b.c., and the Persians had had 
no time to organise a great road like this before 500 ; they only used 
the previously existing road. Moreover, the Lydian kings seem to have 
paid some attention to their roads, and perhaps even to have measured 
them, as we may gather from Herodotus’s account of the roads in the 
Lycus valley, and of the boundary pillar erected by Crcesus at Kydi'ara.t 

The exact route which this “ Royal Road ” followed between Pteria 
and Sardis cannot be determined with certainty, but in all probability 
it went by Pessinus and the city of unknown name which lies above the 
Tomb of Midas. Sculptures, similar to those of Pteria, are found at 
intervals along this route. The style of art is similar, and they are 
generally accompanied by hieroglyphics of the same type. Whereas 
the cities on the southern route, the great Grreco-Roman highway, 
bear names which belong to the Greek or the early Imperial period : 
Ceesareia, Archelais, Laodiceia Combusta, Philomelion, Julia, Lysias, 
Apameia, Ijaodiceia ad Lycum, Antiocheia, NysajJ the names of the 
cities on the northern route are of an older stamp : Tavium, Ankyra, 
Gordion, Pessinus, Orkistos, Akmonia, Satala, Sardeis.§ Yet some of 
these cities were, at one time, great religious and commercial 

* Herod. I. 76. He declares his own opinion that Croesus crossed by the bridge, but 
mentions the common Greek story that Thales had enabled the army to cross by 
dividing the river. Herodotus, who had heard at Sinope of the Halys bridge, saw that 
Croesus must have crossed hy it, but the fact is inferred, and not taken from written 
authority, nor even from popular tradition. 

t Herod. VII. 30. — eyda criiXn Ka-rairdtriyvia, (TTaBefiro 5e iiw Kpolcrov, KaTaiii]vvfi 
Sia ypapLfidrojy Toils oljpovs, 

t Several, perhaps all, of these cities had an earlier existence and name, but the 
refoundatiou under a new name was generally on a new site, chosen for commercial 
convenience. 

§ Trajanopolis is the only exception : Ankyra was called also Sehaste, but the name 
never acquired popular currency. Trajanopolis is balanced by Hadrianopolis on the 
southern road. 
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centres,* * * § and they could not have become so unless they were on an 
important track of communication ; moreover, they were greater in the 
earlier period, as is shown by their place in legend, while in the Eoman 
period they are either ordinary provincial cities like Pessintis, or mere 
villages like Gordion. 

Greek historical legend always localises the old Phrygian kings, not 
in southern Phrygia on the later route, but in the broad Sangarios 
valley traversed by this older route. 

The following are the points where I think that traces of this old 
road exist. Between Ephesos and Sardis it crossed the pass of Kara 
Bel, in which are the two monuments of Syro-Cappadocian art, one of 
which has long been known as the “ Sesostris.” Kear Sardis it probably 
joined another road of this earlier period, coming from Phokaia and 
Kyme by the north side of Mount Sipj’los, past the famous “ Jsiohe,’’ 
another monument of S5’ro-Cuppadoci;iU art, really a cult-statue of the 
<Jreat Goddess Meter Kybele-t From Sardis its first stage cannot he 
doubtful; it went nearly due east, not far from the course of the 
Meeander, passing through Satala,| the seat of a cultus of a goddess 
Artemis-Anaitis-Leto, which appears to have been the chief religion of 
the Katalekaumene. I think that there is a large tumulus about the 
place where it probably issued from the mountains on to the plain 
of I'shak (Temenothyrai and Grimenothyrai).§ It must have pas-ed 
through Keramon Agora (Islam Keui), for there is no other possible 
road. A little south-west of Islam Keui, close to the natural line 
of the road, is a large tumulus. It must then have ascended the 
Ilamam Su, and climbed the slope of the ridge in which that river 
rises. On the highest point of this ridge, close to the line of the 
road, is another large tumulus. At this point alternative routes are 
open : the road might cither turn to the south-east through Prymnessos 
and Amorion to Pessinus, or keep on towards the north-east. The road 
probably followed the latter route, traversed hilly country and issued 
on to the plain of Altyntash at Besh Karish Eyuk, “ Five Span Mound,” 
a village which derives its name from the large tumulus beside it. It 

* Gordium Laud magnum qiiidein oppidum, sed plus quam mediterrancum celebre et 
f'requens enipuriurn. — Liv. 38, IS. Xleo-inVoi/s fUTrdpjoy rHy ravry fiiyiarov oi S’ lepeis ri) 
■jraKaiov per Svydrrrat rii'ts -^crai/. — Strab.. p. o67, 

t Hf'r*jdiitU:,‘s statement — dm rinrot Tr^rprjffi iyK^KoXaufjL^vOL tovtov tov dySpus 
(i e. Sesostri-) Tij re €k rijs ’EipeerL-qs is ^icKatav ipxoyrat^ Kal rp 2ap5/a?t' is ^pivpypy^ 
— wliicli is, strictly understoud, utterly incorrect, is perliaps a confu.-ed account founded 
in a report or description of tliesc two monuments, one on the road Pliocaea to Sardis, 
the other on the road Ephesos to Sardis. (See Chapter IV.. p. 60.) 

t The name Satahi also occurs in .Armenia ; it retains its name as Sandal near Koula, 
— Cf ‘.Jourii. Uell. Stud.’ 1887, p. 519. From Satala there are two alternatives, 
through Kadoi and Bel Ova, or through Trajanupolis aiiel Keramon Agora ; they meet 
at Five Span JToiind (Besh Karhh Eyuk). 

§ I speak from recollection of my first journey in Alay 1881. It is not mentioned in 
my notes. 
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crosses the plain nearly clue east, and enters the hills again beside Bey 
Keui. In the pass hy which it enters the hills is a large tumulus, out 
of which I have dug a block of stone, of a trachytic species, on which is 
an inscription in Syro-Cappadocian hieroglyphics. It then crossed the 
hills to Bakshish, Yapuldak, and the city over the Tomb of Midas, 
where there is at least one monument of Syro-Cappadocian art. It then 
went nearly due east to Orkistos, crossed the Sangarios to Pessinus, 
traversed the hills to Gordion,* and then, passing the Sangarios a 
second time, ascended the Ilamaui Su to its source beside the Syro- 
Cappadocian monuments of Giaour Kalesi. Up to this point the possible 
routes are so few, that when we assume that Pessinus and the Midas 
city were on the road, its course is nearly certain. Xatural conditions 
leave no choice. But east of Giaour Kalessi it is very difficult to 
determine the exact path, partly because the country is so little 
known, partly because there are more alternatives open. It probably 
passed actually through Ankyra, which appears to have been an ini- 
j)ortant city before the Gauls entered the country. 

Such a road as this implies a considerable amount of regular iuter- 
course and a fairly settled and peaceful state of the country, and 
may be considered to prove that there was, long before the Persian 
conquest, a well-developed civilisation along the north side of the plateau 
of Asia Minor, that there was regular and frequent commimication from 
Sardis to the countries beyond the Halys, and that peaceful and settled 
government maintained and encouraged this communication by a well- 
constructed road, with at least one bridge. It is a striking fact that 
sufficient civilisation and engineering skill to build a bridge over a deep 
and rapid river like the Halys already prevailed in the highlands of 
Asia Minor before the middle of the sixth century b.o. It may very 
safelj" be affirmed that after the Persian conquest the skill to make such 
a bridge did not exist until we come down to the time of the Eomans. 
We may gather from the language of Herodotus that this bridge 
was famous as a wonder among the Greeks of Sinope, none of whom 
had ever seen it, but who knew it by report. All the other great 
rivers on the Eoyal Eoad are crossed by boats ; the Halys alone has a 
bridge. 

Whether there was a regularly consolidated empire in Asia with a 
capital at Pteria, or whether this state of peace and commercial inter- 
course was due to a homogeneous civilisation and religion over the 
country, must remain doubtful. But the evidence seems clear that such 
a homogeneous religion and social organisation did exist over the -whole 
country, characterised by the worship of a Mother-Goddess, Kybele or 
I^eto. In tbi.s ooimectiotj I shall refer to onu point which has some 
geographical bearing. The sacredness of the pig as a purificatory sacri- 

* Ou tlie site of Gordion at the village Yiirme, s-e p. ‘Jio. Gtiiiia is nsnallv 
placed, in defiauce of epigrapliic evidence, at Y'iirme; but Humatin, who lias seen the 
l>liice, agrees vvitli me in doubting the iilentificatioii (sec p. ICy 
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fice is a remarkable feature in the religion of Greece. It is not a feature 
which is original to the Hellenic tribes, as is proved by various 
arguments — (1) The pig as a purificatory sacrifice is not found in those 
religions which seem to be most purely Hellenic, whereas it is found in 
those which on other grounds are generally believed to be borrowed. 
(2) The ritual of purification for murder, which involved the sacrifice 
of a pig, was identical in Greece and in Lydia, as Herodotus mentions * : 
Lydia certainly did not learn religion from Greece, but Greece probably 
did from Lydia (Pausan. VI., 22, 1). 

East of the Halys we find that the Semitic horror of the pig prevails ; 
this is not the case west of the Halys. At Komana Pontica the presence 
of a pig, even in the city, much more in the sacred precinct, was for- 
bidden.f But in Lycia we see a pig under the seat of the deified dead 
on the Harpy Tomb. In Lydia the pig was a purificatory sacrifice. 
I bought a small image of a pig in Egyptian porcelain, which I believe 
to have been found in a tumulus at the Bin Tepe near Sardis ; and the 
late Mr. James Whittall, of Smyrna, possessed a small archaic terra-cotta 
pig, which he believed to have been found there also. In Phrygia the 
custom of sacrificing the pig is proved to have existed by the curious 
story which Strabo (p. 576) tells of Cleon, the Phrygian robber-chief, 
who was raised by Augustus to the high-priestbood of Komana Pontica, 
and who shocked the priests there by sacrificing pigs : it is clear that 
he was simply carrying out his national habit of sacrifice. The Semitic 
horror of this animal which prevailed east of the Halys was probably 
due to the conquest of that part of Asia Minor by the Assyrians, who 
never actually penetrated west of the Halys. The detestation of the pig 
is natural to the hotter countries of the south, where its flesh is an 
unhealthy and hardly eatable food. A northern nation does not natu- 
rally share this horror. 

The boundary between the pig-eaters and the pig-haters was not 
exactly at the Halys. In Pessinus, according to Pausanias, VII., 17, 10, 
the rule of abstinence from the flesh of the pig existed, and this 
abstinence may be taken to imply general horror of the animal, and 
the belief that it caused impurity to every thing and person that 
touched it. But the influence of the eastern religion on the west may 
have spread the Semitic idea beyond the actual bounds of Semitic rule ; 
and history shows a continuous process of religious influence from 
east to west. 

Whatever be its origin, the difference between w'estern Asia Minor 
and Greece on the one hand, and eastern Asia Minor, beginning from 
Pessinus on the other hand, is most striking. In the west the pio- is 
used in the holiest ceremonies ; its image accompanies the dead to their 
graves to purify them, and the living wash with their own hands (in 
Greece at least) the pig which is to be their sacrifice. In the east the 

* Herod. I. 3.1. — eo-ri 5« TrapawKijaii] ti Ka9ap<ris t o7(t i AuSo iiri /cat to'kti'' EW tiin, 

t Strab., p. 575. 
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very presence of a pig in the holy city is a profanation and an imparity. 
My theory of explanation is that the religion which prevailed through- 
out Asia Minor in early time was the religion of a northern race which 
had no horror of the pig, and that Semitic influence subsequently 
introduced that horror into the eastern parts of the country. 

I have unhe.sitatingly assumed the truth of the identification of 
Boghaz Keui with Pteria ; hut this is not universally accepted,* and it 
may therefore be advisable to discuss the evidence. In the first place 
the ruins at Boghaz Keui are those of the greatest city of Asia Minor in 
early times, and are on such a scale as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
any trained observer that they must belong to the metropolis of a great 
empire. In the next place the description of the roads which has just 
been given, proves that the capital of a great empire in early time must 
have been situated somewhere in the country where Boghaz Keui is 
situated. In the third place, when we are informed that Croesus 
declared war against the Medes and marched on Pteria, the natural 
inference is that Pteria was the Anatolian metropolis of the Median 
empire : this of course is an assumption, but no one who mates that 
assumption and has seen Boghaz Keui can doubt the identification. 
The only other hypothesis that is open, is that Pteria was not the 
metropolis, but merely a fortress of the Median empire. In that case 
Pteria loses all interest for us, and we must be content to be ignorant 
of the name of the metropolis. But, in the fourth place, Pteria was 
probably situated on a road that led from Sinope direct south across 
the peninsula to the Cilician coast, and Boghaz Keui is situated on 
that road. If the fonner assertion can be proved, then the identity of 
Pteria and Boghaz Keui may be regarded as proved, so far as proof can 
be expected in ancient topography without actual epigraphic evidence 
discovered on the spot. The proof of this statement, that Pteria was 
situated on a road from Sinope to Cilicia, lies in Herodotus, I. 76. 
Herodotus considers that the north coast is a line extending east and 
west, and that Pteria was situated on a line at right angles to this,! 
extending from Sinope southwards. This line was, as I believe, the 
road from Sinope by Boghaz Keui and Tyana to the Cilician Gates. It 
is obvious that Herodotus had no knowledge of the interior of the 
country except what he gathered from the report of traders at Sinope, 
who told him about the road to the south, about Pteria, and about the 
Halys bridge (I. 75). 

"We naturally ask about the date of this ancient empire. I think it 
is possible to indicate approximately the time of its downfall in western 

* All travellers wlio liave seen the place, I think, accept the identification; 
hut I have added this paragraph on account of the scepticism of a foreign friend, 
whose opinion is of value in all matters connected with Asia Minor. I am now glad to 
see that the identification of Pteria is also accepted hy Humann-Puchstein, “ Eeisen in 
Kleinasien.” 

t 7] UTepiTj, Kara . . . p-oKiera ki] iccmAr;. 
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Asia Minor. In the wide plains of the Sangarios it gave place to 
another race, the Phi-ygians, whose half-mythical, half-historical kings 
are familiar in history. Our Greek authorities unanimously assert that 
the Phrygians are a European race, some of whom found their way across 
the Hellespont into Asia, while others continued to exist under the name 
Briges in Macedonia. I have found myself gradually forced by archaeo- 
logical evidence to the same conclusion. I believe that the Phrygians 
penetrated across the Troad ; that the Troy whose power and whose 
downfall supply a slight historical basis for the Iliad was probably their 
earliest foundation in Asia ; that they were originally a people of the 
coast, and that they were forced up into the interior by later migrations 
of barbarous Thracian tribes into Asia Minor. The Greek chronologists 
mention that in early times the Phrygian shijjs ruled the Aegean Sea 
(911-900), and the time when they were forced up into the Sangarios 
valley may be approximately fixed in the earlier half of the ninth century 
before Christ. The statement in Iliad, III. 185, that Priam of Troy had 
assisted the Phrygians in their wars against the Amazons on the banks 
of the Sangarios, probably contains a reminiscence of the actual wars 
between the people of Pteria and the Phrygians. 

About 900 B.C., therefore, the ancient empire, whose capital was 
Pteria, began to decay. On the west it gave place to the Phrygians ; on 
the east and south-east the peoples of Syria and Assyria pressed on it. 
Pteria, however, long continued to be the great city of Cappadocia and 
the seat of foreign governors : changes and the growth of new cities are 
slow in an Oriental empire, but at last Pteria did give place to cities on 
the direct routes of later times. 

The hypothesis which identifies the people of Pteria with the 
Hittites of north Syria has found numerous adherents ; but it appears 
to me to require considerable modification before it can be accepted. 
That hypothesis, in the form in which it is usually put, necessitates a 
capital far to the south in Syria, and leaves the old road and the situation 
of Pteria quite unintelligible. Pteria must at one time have been the 
capital of an empire, for it lies so far out of the direct lines of communi- 
cation with the capitals of Assyrian or Persian power that its origin 
under these later empires is impossible. But the close relationship, I 
might almost say the identity, of art and hieroglyphic writing which 
prevails between the early monuments of Asia Minor and the Hittite 
monuments of northern Syria seems to me a fact which must be the 
starting-point of all hypotheses. This close relationship has to be explained 
in some way or other, but the analogy of Seljuk* Turkish art, which is 

* The Seljuk monuments, almost unknown to Europeans, are the most beautiful 
ruins in Asia Minor. They abound in the cities from Konia eastward. Strictly, as 
Sir 0. Wilson writes, the style of art in the Seljuk remains is Persian ; the Seljuks of 
Eoum or Asia Minor shared in the art of the Seljuk Grand Sultan’s court, where Arabic 
was the language. 
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purely Arabic in style and language, shows that identity of art does not 
necessarily prove identity of race. The Hittite monuments in Syria are 
clearly more developed in style and later in date than those of Asia 
Minor, with the exception of the rock-sculpture at Ibriz, which is later 
in character. 

An important road probably existed, connecting Pteria with Assyria 
by the Anti-Taurus region, traversing Taurus by the important pass 
between Al-Bostan and Marash (or in ancient times between Arabissos 
and Germaniceia). It probably passed through Komana and Mazaka. 
Professor Kiepert* long ago observed the difficulty of understanding why 
the “ Eoyal Eoad ” should cross the Halys instead of taking the shorter 
southern route. His explanation, that the “ Eoyal Eoad ” went north in 
order to join the trade-route from the Euphrates to Sinope, is, however, 
not sufficient. He gives no explanation of the equally difficult fact 
that Sinope was the old harbour for the Asiatic trade. But he has 
seen that the explanation of the Persian road lies in the existence of 
an older line of road, and I have merely carried this principle a little 
further. 

III. Beginsixg of the Teade-Eoute. 

When Asia Minor was only a province of an empire whose governing 
centre was in Mesopotamia or Persia, the natural road from the .iEgean 
coast to the capital was the southern route, and this road gradually came 
into use during the Persian period. The earliest direct proof of the 
existence of this trade-route is the quotation given by Strabo (p. 623) 
from Artemidorus (about b.c. 100). But the foundation of such cities 
as Laodiceia (twice), Apameia, and Antiocheia, shows that the route 
was important as early as the third century before Christ. These cities 
were founded as centres of Greek influence, and their situations were 
selected on the most important line of communication. It is an interest- 
ing and suggestive detail that the gate of Laodiceia ad Lyctim, through 
which this road issued, was called the “ Syrian Gate.” The custom of 
naming city-gates according to the chief object of the road which issued 
through them is well known.f The importance of the route as early as 
301 B.c. is proved by the campaign which ended in the battle of Ipsos. 
Seleucus coming from Cappadocia, and Lysimachus coming from 
Heracleia, succeeded in effecting a junction, and the decisive battle 
was fought at Ipsos. Now Ipsos, the later Julia, is a city on the 
direct line of the road, while Synnada is only a little way to the north 
of the road, and indeed it was a frequent custom to take Synnada on 
the line, of road by a slight detour. The events show the critical 
importance of this part of the road, and therefore imply the existence 
of the whole road. It is probable that the design of Antigonus was to 

* ‘ BerL Monatsber.’ 1857, p. 126 f. 

t Magnesian Gate at Ephesos, Ephesian G!ate at Smyrna, &c. 
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prevent the junction, of his enemies’ forces hy intercepting Seleucus 
during his march from the east; but the allied kings eluded him 
either by concentrating along the northern route in the north of 
Phrygia, and then advancing towards Synnada to give him battle, or 
by concentrating along the southern route about Ipsos before Antigonus 
expected them. 

Even during the fifth century we can trace the southern route. 
When Alcibiades was on his way, in 404 b.c., to the court of Artaxerxes, 
he was assassinated at Melissa, a village on the road between Synnada 
and Metropolis, where Hadrian afterwards erected a statue to his 
memory (Athen, p. 574).* He was therefore travelling along the 
southern route towards the Persian court, and the incident jproves that 
the southern route was already in use for communication with the east 
as early as the latter part of the fifth century. It may be traced more 
doubtfully at an even earlier period. In the spring of b.c. 480, Xerxes, 
after his army had mustered in Cappadocia at Kritala, crossed the Halys, 
according to Herodotus, YII. 26, and therefore took the northern route, 
but instead of attempting the difScult passage of the mountains by Satala, 
he crossed Phrygia from north to south, and came along the easy 
southern route by Celeense and Colossse. Such a circuitous march seems 
so improbable as to suggest that Herodotus mentions the Halys in this 
case only because he knew that the Halys separated Cappadocia from 
Phrygia, f and therefore concluded that Xerxes must have crossed it on 
his march from Cappadocia across Phrygia. The question may be asked 
whether such an error is in accordance with Herodotus’s knowledge of 
the geography of Asia Minor. 

* Melissa was probably situated at Baijik Hisar, two hours south of Synnada, where 
there are ancient remains with what the natives called a kaU on the summit of a little 
hill, round which the road winds upward. Bal in Turkish means honey, and jik is the 
diminutive termination, hence there may be a connection between the ancient name 
Slelissa and the modem name. I know no other point on the road where MeUssa could 
possibly be placed, and have little hesitation in placing it here, although the following 
epigram on a stele built into a foundation by the roadside near the village might 
at first sight seem inconsistent : — 

’Apx^fpfos ’A<rA)s oSros ^/ccisos, 

hv 'jrdrTaj(r) (puvai yxKTi Tro\v(rr4ipaj/ov, 

Gvifpapidai iv eiKoet Saypari KOip^ 

0ov\^s Kal h-pfiov KKeivhp 6.ya\p.a TraTpTjs. 

The Thynnaridai are the people of Synnada, as descendants of Thynnaros, a local hero 
mentioned on coins of the city, as Drexler has observed in ‘ Xumism. Zft.’ 18S9, p. 177. 
But Melissa must certainly have been a village of the territory of some city, probably of 
Synnada, for it was not a self-governing city ; and its inhabitants would therefore be 
Synnadeis or Thynnaridai. Dresler describes the coin in question as follows : obv., 
bearded head to right, 0YNNAPOC; rev., Isis standing to left, in r. sistrum, in 1. 
situla. Perhaps Thynnaros was a hero of native Phrygian legend, while Akamas, who 
appears on coins and who is mentioned by Stephanas as founder of the city, was a 
hero of the Dorian and Ionian colonists, who were settled in the city when the Greek 
foundation was made. See p. 14. 

t Compare I. 72._ 
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With one exception, all references which he makes to the geography 
of the plateau are vague notices which he has gained either from the 
traders of Sinope or from those of Miletos. From the former he learned 
that the breadth of Asia Minor in the narrowest place, i.e. from Tarsos 
through the Cilician Gates direct north, was five days’ journey for an 
active man (I. 72), and that Pteria was over against Sinope, i.e. it lay 
on a road which led direct south from Sinope. He also heard from them 
the description of the great bridge over the Halys, and of the pre- 
cautions and gnards upon it. 

From the latter he heard of the road up the Maeander valley to 
Colossas and Celsenae, and of the natural wonders of both places. The 
existence of communication and trade between Miletos and Phrygia is 
attested as early as the sixth century by Hipponax, who mentions the 
bad Greek spoken by the Phrygian traders at Miletos ; * and the only 
possible road from Miletos to Phrygia goes up the Maeander to Celsen®- 
Apameia. 

The only passage in which Herodotus gives any thoroughly trust- 
worthy information about the roads of Central Anatolia is the descrip- 
tion of the “Eoyal Eoad,” which has generally been recognised as 
founded on an oflicial document. He certainly believed that the Halys 
separated Phrygia and Cappadocia (I. 72), and it is therefore not out 
of keeping with his method or with the amount of knowledge which he 
shows of the interior that he should have made the error which has been 
suggested above. 

If we could assume that Herodotus had no express evidence that 
the march of Xerxes crossed the Halys, and that the statement is merely 
due to the vague geographical ideas of his time, we should have in the 
march of Xerxes from Cappadocia via Cetenoe, a distinct proof that 
the advantages of the southern route had become known as early as 
481 B.c. Such evidence, which explains away a direct statement, is not 
of course in itself trustworthy, and it will be proved in a subsequent 
paragraph that Herodotus is right. But we are not dependent on this 
passage alone for evidence. An early monument of the Cappadocian 
art and hieroglyphics exist on the direct line of the road from Celfena 
to the CiUcian Gates, viz. at Tyriaion, which seems at one time to have 
been a great city, though it was in later years overshadowed by 
Laodiceia Combusta and Philomelion. This monument, taken in con- 
junction with the traces of a city, now almost ■W'holly buried, is a proof 
that a certain amount of intercourse existed along the line of this road 
at an early time. 

The view then, which is most probable, is that the southern route 

* Kal Tot'S coXotKOVS, Xa^axTi, 

^pvyas /jL€V is MiXifToy a\<piT€V(royTas. — ‘Hipponax,’ frag. 36 (30). 

The story of Tottes and Onues, the Phrygians who introduced their Upa to Assessos, also 
vouches for this intercourse. 
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from the Cilician Gates direct to the west through Lykaonia and 
southern Phrygia was gradually developed at a later period than the 
northern route from Pteria to Sardis. In the case of the northern route, 
a doubt has been expressed above * whether it was formed to connect 
two chief centres of a single great empire, or grew up owing to 
commercial intercourse, accompanying the spread of a homogeneous 
civilisation and religion from the monarchy in the north-east, of which 
Pteria was the capital. But in the case of the southern route no such 
doubt can exist ; it was certainly formed by the gradual penetration of 
commerce and intercourse, pushing on the one hand west from the 
Cilician Gates, on the other hand east from the Mseander and the Lycus 
valley. In the first place it was in process of formation at a period so 
recent that there can be no question of the existence of an empire 
in Asia Minor. In the second place its character and the obvious 
preference of ease to straightness in several sections, mark it as a 
caravan route. It is only in highly developed commerce that rapidity 
of transmission becomes really important ; the caravans and the mule- 
teers of more primitive trade jog along the traditional route that is 
most advantageous to their animals, without any wish to gain a few 
hours by any bold path. Moreover, we can perhaps trace certain 
tentative routes from the side, both of the east and of the west, which 
proved unsuitable and were disused in favour of the route that is 
described by Strabo, p. 623. These tentatives wiU be described in the 
following paragraphs.: but first the contrast in all these respects 
between the northern and the southern routes suggests itself. The 
existence of the northern route has been traced back to a period earlier 
than the Assyrian domination in Cappadocia, and probably earlier than 
900 B.c. So far as we can trace its character it prefers the direct path 
to the easy one, and aims at rapidity of communication ; it has not the 
character of a trade and caravan route, but of a military and administra- 
tive road. So far therefore as the evidence from this side goes, it tells 
in favour of the hypothesis already suggested by Orientalists, that there 
was at one period an empire embracing some considerable part of Asia 
Minor, and that this empire was already in process of decay before 
900 B.c. But whereas some Orientalists place the governing centre of 
that empire in Korthem Syria, the evidence that has been stated above 
necessitates its position at Pteria, and makes the Syrian parts of the 
empire mere dependencies, which apparently acquired independence and 
strength at a later period, when Pteria lost its imperial character. 
Hence the monuments of Northern Syria belong to a later period than 
those of Pteria, and hence they show a certain difference of type, which 
I have described as Assjurian, in contrast to the Egyptian character of 
Pterian art. This difference of character has misled Prof. G. Hirsch- 


I 


* See p. 31. 
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feld* * * § to deny all connection between the two groups of monuments. 
The differences which he has pointed out certainly exist, and have been 
acknowledged more or less distinctly by almost all observers ; but his 
denial of all community of character is as great an error on the one side 
as the denial of any difference of character and period would be on the 
other. There is every probability that Cilicia shared in this later 
development of Syro-Cappadocian art, and that from Cilicia that art, 
with the accompanying civilisation and religion, spread through the 
Cilician Gates towards the west. As they spread westwards, the path 
of commerce was opened up, and thus the great trade route between the 
Aegean coast and the east gradually came into use. Whether all the 
monuments that mark the early stages of the trade route are to be 
attributed to this later period, or whether any belong to the older 
Pterian imperial period, is uncertain. Tyana or Dana f must probably 
have heen important in both periods, but especially so in the later 
period: the same may have been the case with other places. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Tyana and of Tyriaion belong to the later 
period, as does also the rock monument of Ibriz beside Kybistra- 
Herakleia. But the clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions, which 
probably come from Tyana,| though I bought them at Caesareia- 
Mazaka (Kaisari), are considered by Orientalists to be comparatively 
early; and the monument of Fassiller (Dalisandos) appears to me to 
show more analogy with Pterian art than with that of a later period, § 
though such an inference from a single monument of a peculiar and 
unusual type is naturally very uncertain. 

As communication pushed westwards from the Cilician Gates, it 
first attempted the path along the northern skirts of Mount Taurus, by 
Kybistra-Herakleia, Dalisandos, and perhaps Parlais.U There the 
Pisidian mountains barred its further progress to the west. It turned 
northwards up the east shore of Lake Karalis, and also began to seek a 
direct path on a more northerly line through Iconium and Vasada. This 
stage is marked by the monument of Iflatun Bunar (Plato’s Spring 

* I state frankly and bluntly my own opinion. The gradual progress of discovery 
will show which view is right. In the meantime the method which is most likely to 
assist progress is that each person should state clearly his own opinion, and carry it out 
to its logical conclusions, acknowledging that, as yet, certainty is not attainable, owing 
to the scantiness of evidence. f See p. 419. 

t See pp. 449 and 346-S. In 1890 we could find no evidence that those tablets have 

been found at Tyana : perhaps they originate from Komana or even Mazaka itself. 

§ See my paper on “ Syro-Cappadoclan Monuments in Asia Minor,'’ in ‘Atheii. 
Mittheil.,’ 1889. 

11 See p. 390, ff. The remarkable types on coins of Parlais suggest that remains of a 
pre-Eoman religious centre ought to be discovered there. 

If The curious name dates from the Seljuk period, and is a proof of the interest in 
Greek philosophy (through Arabic translations probably) that characterised the Seljuk 
court at Konia. Another Iflatun Bunar exists on the palace hill at Konia. Popular 
pronunciation uses also the forms Elfatun and Elflatun Bunar. 
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Finally tlie long inscription at Kiili-tolu, near Tyriaion,* * * § marks tlie 
line which was ultimately adopted through Laodiceia Combusta and 
Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

On the west similar tentative routes may be traced, as the line of 
rade between Miletos and Celaenae, which was in existence in the time 
of Hipponax, six centuries before Christ, pushed towards the inner 
country. At first a connection with the “ Eoyal Eoad ” was probably 
established through Hieropolis (near Sandykli) and the northern 
Metropolis of Phrygia (at Ayaz Inn). This connection has left no 
monument ; but is rendered probable by the tumuli on the route and 
by the existence of an old religious centre at Hieropolis ; round this 
centre are gathered reminiscences of the old Phrygian heroes and 
religion, Mygdon,f Otreus (the Phrygian form of Atreus), and 
Aeneas. I 

A better connection was established through the southern Metropolis, 
Synnada, and Dokimion as early as the fourth century ; this is to be 
inferred from the foundation of a Macedonian colony at Dokimion, bear- 
ing the name of Dokimos, who in u.c. 302 surrendered Synnada to 
Lysimachus, and from the foundation of Synnada itself. Such colonies 
were always founded as military stations and centres of Greek 
civilisation and government on important roads. Now the only roads 
that can come into account as determining the situation of Dokimion 
are the route from Celaenae to Dorylaion and Bithynia, and that from 
Celaenae towards Galatia or rather north-eastern Phrygia, i.e, the 
connection with the “Eoyal Eoad.” But, of these two routes, the 
former would naturally take the far shorter and easier path by 
the northern Metropolis and Hieropolis, which was already in existence ; 
and moreover it is highly improbable that the Bithynian connection was 
important at that time; whereas the connection with Pessinus and 
Ankyra w'as certainly important. The foundation of a Greek colony 
at Dokimion, compared with the foundation of Synnada,§ probably 
about the same time, marks the importance of the route Apameia- 
Synnada-Dokimion-Pessinus in the period 350-300, and may therefore 
be taken as a proof both that the connection between east and west was 

* SjTO-Cappadocian Monuments” in ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 1SS9. 

t Pausanias, X. 27, I. On the whole subject see my “ Trois Villes Phrygiennes,” 
in ‘Bull. C'orr. Hell.,’ 1882; and below, p. 139. 

X I see no reason, with Imhoof-Bluiner, ‘ Monn. Gr.,’ p. 412 (gee also Head, ‘ Hist. 
Num.,’ 5ti7, 569), to doubt that Aeneas is meant on the coins of the two cities, Otrous 
and Stfttoriou, three miles distant from each other, which are described by Mionnet and 
himself. I hope that the analogies quoted in my “Trois Villes Phryg..” and the 
explanation of the name Brouzos for Bronghios = ^poiyios (see CB, § xviii.) establish 
this. The legends have taken a Greek form, as was always the case in Lydia and 
Phrygia, as Greek literature became known, but the names of the heroes are rooted in 
the district. 

§ Smaller native settlements of older date on or near the site are of course not 
excluded by the term “ foumlation.” 
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seeking tke best route by way of Celaenae-Apameia, and that it bad 
not so early as 300 b.c. settled down to ibe one route that was finally 
adopted. When, however, Synnada was founded, no long time could 
elapse before the route by Lysias, Pbilomelion, and Tyriaion established 
itself in preference to any other. 

The answer to the doubt expressed on the preceding page about the 
description that is given by Herodotus of the route of Xerxes is now 
obvious. Herodotus is quite right ; and the very difficulty of reconciling 
his account with the character of the country and the routes known in 
subsequent centuries, adds additional evidence to corroborate the his- 
tory of the roads as here stated. According to the account of Herodo- 
tus, VII. 26, Xerxes, after mustering his army in Cappadocia at Kritala, 
which may probably be placed in the plain of Tyana (pp. 346-8), crossed 
the Halys and traversed Phrygia, i.e., marched along the “ Eoyal Eoad.” 
He reached Celaenae, and must therefore have taken one or other of the 
routes just described, passing either by Synnada or by Hieropolis. 
Circuitous as the march seems,-the record is clear, and when other 
considerations have led us to the view that such a road was at the time 
in use, it seems imperatively necessary to accept the authority of 
Herodotus. Xearly eighty years later Alcibiades, when proceeding to 
the Persian court, also took the route through Melissa and Synnada. 

I must here refer for a moment to a great expedition which is con- 
nected with this road — the Anabasis of Cyrus and Xenophon in 401 b.c. 
Cyrus started from Sardis, passed by the spot where Laodiceia was 
afterwards founded, and advanced to Apameia-Celasnse. Here he 
turned off the road and made a wide detour to the north. This strange 
detour has alwaj’s been a puzzle. Perhaps the explanation is that if he 
advanced straight to the east, he feared lest the object of his march 
might become evident to the Greeks, and he was as yet very doubtful 
whether he could trust them. He therefore turned right away back 
towards the north-west, and after a long circuit, ventured to lead the 
army eastwards ; when his object became apparent, he found great 
difficulty in inducing the Greek mercenaries to accompany him.* 

Hamilton first determined with general accuracy the line of Cyrus’ 
march; his only serious error is in the position of Keramon Agora. 
From Celtente Cyrus marched down the Mteander to Peltaj (see 
p. 136); he then turned straight north to Keramon Agora, beside 
the modern Islam Keui. This is an exceedingly important point on the 
modem road sy’stem, lying at the entrance of the valley' which divides 
two lofty and impassable ranges of mountains. Eoads to the north, 
north-east, and east all pass through the same valley, that of the little 
river Hamam Su. Keramon Agora, the Potters’ Market, is never 
mentioned except in this one passage of Xenophon ; it did not rank as 

* Xenophon mentions that they only began to suspect the object of the march after 
they reached Tarsos. 
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au independent city, it was only a great market, lying in tke open plain 
and incapable of defence, a commercial not a military centre, included in 
the territory of the great neighbouring fortress Akmonia, which is only 
a few miles distant. From this point the march of Cyrus coincided for 
a short distance up the Hamam Su with the route which has been 
described above as the “ Boyal Eoad,” but soon he diverged along the 
great open valley of Phrygia Paroreios to Tyriaion. In this part 
Hamilton has correctly described his march, except that Thymbrion 
appears to be the older name of Hadrianopolis on the Karmeios, the 
river which flows by Doghan Hisar and Arkut Khan. See CB, LI. 

Between Tyriaion and the Gates Cyrus marched through Iconium 
and Dana. His march diverged near the site of Laodiceia Combu,sta 
from the later trade-route, and took a more southerly path. From 
Iconium he went to Dana or Tyana, the important city at the northern 
entrance to the chief pass through the Cilician Gates, on the line of the 
“ Eoyal Eoad.” 

The line of this march certainly gives no reason to think that the 
trade-route was yet established. But it is not safe to draw any infer- 
ence from it, except that, on the supposition that the regular road to 
the Persian capital still went either by Synnada and Pteria or else by 
Satala and Pteria, Cyrus’s route was excellently calculated to prevent 
the army from suspecting his design till they reached the Cilician 
Gates ; whereas if the trade-route were in regular and common use, it 
would be more difiScult to understand how the army was solong kept 
in ignorance of his design. The route agrees perfectly with the view 
stated above, but could hardly be used as an argument for it. 

The objection may here be urged that the “ Eoyal Eoute ” from 
Sardis to Susa, so far as the evidence now stated goes, must have passed 
through Apameia, Melissa, and SAuinada, not through Satala and 
Keramon Agora, as I have described it. My reply is that, in the first 
place, the inference with regard to the primitive importance of Pteria as 
the metropolis of an empire remains untouched, for it becomes still more 
difficult than before to understand how a road from Celaenae-Apameia 
to the Cilician Gates should cross the Halys : the only reason for such 
an extraordinary detour would lie in the previous existence of a regular 
road to the metropolis Pteria. The objection therefore only strengthens 
my main purpose. In the second place the only reason for the road 
from Ephesos to Susa passing through Sardis * would be to take the 
way through Satala. Thirdly the distances given by Herodotus are : — 
Sardis to the Halys, 94^ parasangs, 

Halys to Cilician Gates, 104 parasangs. 

These distances are utterly irreconcilable with a route through Celaenae 
to the Halys, which would be much longer than that from the Halys to 

* Herodotus, V. 56, expressly says that the Eoad began from Ephesos and passed 
through Sardis ; but the way from Ephesos to Celaenae is by the JIaeander valley. 
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the Gates ; hut the shortest route from Sardis to the Halys through 
Satala, is a little shorter than that from the Halys through Pteria to 
the Gates,* and rechoning the parasang at 2^ miles, the measurements 
are approximately correct. Finally the reasons already advanced seem 
suf&cient to prove the existence of communication and higher civilisation 
along the north side of the plateau, i.e., along the line we have assigned 
to the “ Eoyal Eoad.” 

The history therefore of the roads of Asia Minor before the Eoman 
period is the slow and gradual substitution of a natural and easy 
system for a dilScult system, which was established originally to 
suit the convenience of administration during a special condition of 
the country. 

The great trade-route was in regular and exclusive use at least as 
early as the first century before Christ (Strabo, pp. 540 and 663). The 
earliest indication of its rising importance is the battle of Ipsos in 301 ; 
but the foundation of Dokimion and Synnada show that about that time 
the older route was still in more common use. It must be remembered 
that Synnada, though near the trade-route, was not actually situated on 
it, but was on a northern road which diverges from the trade-route at 
Metropolis or at Dinia-Chelidonia. It was sufiBciently near the trade- 
route to retain its importance after that route became the great artery of 
communication across the country. See pp. 139, 142, 171. 

lY. The Eastern Trade-Eoute. 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown that this road came into 
use between 300 and 100 b.c. lYe have now to trace its development, 
so far as the scanty indications permit. 

Under the Persian empire the main purpose of the “ Eoyal Eoad ” 
was administrative : that road was maintained with a postal service and 
regular stations and khans, for the service of the Great King. During 
the two centuries that followed the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
the set of intercourse varied at different periods according to the seat 
of the dominant power fur the time being. Xo dynasty gained complete 
mastery of the entire peninsula, and the transference of power from one 
centre to another took place so frequently that no uniform and single 
system of communication had time to grow up. While the Seleucid 
kings exercised dominant authority over great part of Asia Minor, the 
direct southern route from the Cilician Gates to the Aegean coast must 
have been much used. It is marked by such foundations as Laodiceia, 
Apameia, Antiocheia, Xysa, Seleuceia, whose names show the intention 
that they should be seats of Seleucid power. These foundations belong 

* I should hardly expect the difference to be so great as stated by Herodotus, the 
distances seem nearly equal. Probably the road passed by Mazaka, -where it joined 
the route from Pteria to Eommagene. 
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chiefly to the line of the great Eastern highway,* and to the countiy 
south of it towards Taurus, implying a supplementary route leading 
eastwards through Seleuceia of Pisidia and Antioch of Pisidia. The 
Macedonian colonies of Asia Minor may also be assigned as a general 
rule to the Seleucid rule, though some of them, e.g., Dokimion, are 
probably earlier. Of the Greek colonies that belong to the century 
after Alexander, few lie north of the great highway except Synnada 
and Dokimion (both pre-Seleucid), and Peltai and Blaundos which 
imply a supplementary route from Thyatira and Sardis to Apameia.'f 
But the names of Tralleis-Seleueeia-Antiocheia, Nysa, Antiocheia on the 
Mseander, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Apameia, Laodiceia Combusta, sufii- 
ciently attest the importance of the great highway, which is only 
confirmed by the supplementary routes. 

When Pergamenian power took the place of Seleucid, the roads 
leading to Pergamos were the most important. But on the whole the 
set of intercourse is much on the same lines, though in opposite 
directions, under Seleucid and under Pergamenian rule. Pergamos had 
no direct line of communication with the upper plateau, and the chief 
road from the east to Pergamos comes by way of Apameia, Laodiceia 
on the Lycus, Philadelpheia, and Thyatira. During the wars of the 
Attalid and Seleucid dynasties, this road was of central importance, 
and rival foundations, on or near it, can be traced in opposition to 
each other. As Pergamenian foundations I may mention Apollonia, 
Apollonis, Philadelpheia, Attaleia, Eumeneia, Dionysopolis, and pro- 
bably Lysias and Philomelion ; while after the power of Pergamos was 
established, several Seleucid foundations lost their Seleucid name, which 
perhaps marks a remodelling of their constitution by the Attalid 
kings. I 

The kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus created a certain divergent 
tendency towards other centres during the Greek period ; but this wms 
never so important, and we cannot prove that there was any great 
amount of communication along any road leading from the upper 
plateau to a Bithynian or Pontic centre at this time. On the whole 
the kingdom of Bithynia remained isolated from the general develop- 
ment of Asia Minor, and concentrated on its internal improvement by 
such great foundations as ^Sikomedia, Apameia, and the various cities 
named Prousias. In Pontus, the foundation of Ijaodiceia on the route 

* Even Seleuceia occurs on the line of this highwa}-, as being the temporary name 
of Tralleis, soon disused in favour of Antiocheia, which also proved only temporary. 

t On the Seleucid Macedonian Colonies, see an admirable paper by Schuchhardt, in 
‘ Athen. Mittheil.’ 1SS8, p, 1. 

J The Pergamenian foundations are often planted over against Seleucid colonies, e.g., 
Apollonia answers to Xakrasa, Attaleia to Thyatira, Dionysopolis to Blaundos, Eumeneia 
to Peltai, Apollonia of Pisidia to Seleuceia; while Apollonis was perhaps actually 
planted on the site of Doidye, and Tralleis-Seleuceiu-Antiocheia resumed its pre- 
Seleucid name. 
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to the harbour of Amisos, belongs to this period. Finally the wars 
between the two kingdoms, and afterwards the wars between the 
Eomans, who used Bithynia as their base, and Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, gave temporary importance to the chief route that connects 
Pontus and Bithynia, viz., the road that leads from Nikomedeia and 
Kikaia by Boli (Claudiopolis), Keredi (Krateia), Tash Keupreu 
(Pompeiopolis), the valley of the Amnias, and Yezir Keupreu, to 
Amaseia. This route, however, was forced into temporary conseq^uence 
during an exceptional state of the peninsula, and had no importance 
except where Pontus and Bithynia are concerned. Except in the 
Mithradatic wars, we hear little of it ; and it almost eludes our notice, 
except through the important foundations of Bithynion-Claudiopolis, 
Krateia-Plaviopolis, Pompeiopolis, and perhaps Hadrianopolis, until the 
later Byzantine period.* 

That system of routes, lying east and west, which had been growing 
during the previous two or three centuries, was on the whole developed 
without essential alteration during the Eoman rule. In the Eoman 
period the main object was to connect the provinces with Eome, and 
therefore the set of communication still lay along lines stretching east 
and west. The southern route between Ephesos and Cappadocia still 
continued to be the great eastern highway, though a line corresponding 
to the old “ Eoyal Eoad,” yet not exactly coinciding with it, rose to 
importance as connecting Galatia and Northern Phrygia with the 
Aegean Sea at Smyima, and with the seat of Government at Ephesos. 
We are therefore justified in saying that the Gr»co-Eoman road-system 
had on the whole a uniform character during the last three centuries 
before Christ, and the first three centuries after Christ. The Eoman 
government completed a system which began to grow up before any 
Eoman set foot in Asia Minor. I shall therefore describe the system in 
its completed form, and we may safely say that the Eoman roads were 
as a rule already coming into use under the Greek kings. For example, 
the road from Laranda across Taurus down the Kalykadnos was pro- 
bably in use when Seleucia f was founded at the mouth of the river. 
Again, the important decree found near Eriza if may be taken as a 

* It is quite a mistake, due to following the Peutinger Table, to say, as e.g., Mr. 
Hardy in his excellent edition of ‘Pliny’s Letters to Trajan’ does, that the main road 
from Nikomedeia to Amaseia passed through Gangra; such a road did exist, but never 
had the importance of the other. 

t Selenceia was formerly called Olbia (Stephanos s.y.) ; i.e. Olbia was an earlier 
city, situated a few miles north of Selenceia on the road to Olba. Its remains are 
distinct, and it was e'\-idently depopulated to make the new city. 

t See MM. Holleaux and Paris, in ‘Bull. Cor. Hell.,’ 1885, p. 324; 18S9, p. 523. 
The editors, with a perverseness that is almost inconceivable to one who knows the 
country, the distance, and the lofty intervening mountain pass, all of which can be seen 
by a glance at any map, suppose the inscription to have been carried from Laodiceia to 
Dodurga (which they call Durdurkar). MM. Cousin and Diehl on the other hand 
suppose it to have been carried from Kara Eyuk Bazar, which they identify, in apparent 
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proof that the road from Laodiceia to Kibyra, Isinda, and the Pamphylian 
coast, was already becoming important before 200 b.c. ; and the same 
inference may be drawn from the account of the raid of the Roman 
general Gneins Manlius Yulso as far as Termessos in 189 b.c. 

In the Grmco-Eoman road system we are not dependent on a few 
chance references in ancient writers. We have two documents which 
profess to give an accoiint of the roads, the Pentinger Table and the 
Antonine Itinerary, besides several useful works by which to check 
them. But the documents are so incomplete and so full of blunders that 
the student frequently is obliged to give them up in despair, and to 
resign himself to the hope that some fortunate discovery in the country 
may clear up the insoluble difSculties and contradictions of the docu- 
ments.* Systematic exploration will in time show the exact course of 
every Roman road. Actual remains of the roadway indeed are very 
rarely found, and it is probable that the roads of the Anatolian province 
were never constructed with the same elaborate foundations as the great 
roads of Italy. If we may judge from the scarcity of the remains, even 
bridges were very scarce. The only traces of Roman roads in the 
country that I have seen are: (1) numerous milestones, (2) a few 
remains of bridges, (3) a pavement near Gorbeous, which is much 
broader as well as better than the pavement of the early Turkish roads, 
and is therefore probably part of the Roman road Ankyra-Parnassos,f 
(4) rock-cuttings or levels in the hills between Synnada and Apameia. 
The natural features of the country are of course of the greatest import- 
ance, but all published maps are so inadequate and inaccurate that it is 
rarely safe to affirm anything about the course of a road unless it has 
actually been traversed by some competent observer with a view to 
studying the road-8yslem.| 

Asia Minor was, in general, a peaceful country, and the roads were 
on the whole determined mainly by commercial considerations, with the 
view of easy transit to Italy. But there are several exceptions to this 
rule. In Eastern Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia the roads were planned 
with a view to the defence of the frontier. Melitene was the great 
military station ; the roads led to Melitene, and the distances engraved 
on the milestones were measured to Melitene. Along the southern edge 


ignorance or defiance of WaddingtoD, Kiepert, and myself, with Eriza (see ‘Bull. Corr. 
Hell.,’ 1889, p. 339.) The inscription prohihly belongs to Ishkian Bazar (Eriza : see 
pp. 101, 135, 1,36). 

* The above sentence was printed before Part II, of this work was written. In the 
following Chapter VI., I have given a statement of the principles wljieh 1 have been 
driven to in using the Pentinger Table, Ptolemy and the other authorities. These 
principles are much more sceptical than those of modem geographers. 

t The remains are like those described by Von Diest (• Von Pergamon zum Pontus,’ 
p. 57) as discovered by Prince Carolath near Mudurlu, “sorgfaltiges Quaderpflaster in 
einer Breite von 12 Schritt.” 

J Great progress is made in Kiepert’s maps published since the above was written. 
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also of tlie plateau another series of roads was constructed for the 
defence of the plains against the unruly mountaineers of Isauria and 
Pisidia. These roads were planned in the time of Augustus, who built 
a series of Roman colonies and fortresses along the skirts of Taurus, and 
connected them all with the central colony, Antioch of Pisidia. This 
system of roads may be safely assumed as a necessary part of Augustus’s 
scheme for the defence of the empire ; a Roman colony and fortress 
necessarily implies the existence of a military road. But actual evidence 
is almost entirely wanting. Neither of the documents which treat of 
the Anatolian roads mentions this series of roads, and no writer 
refers to them. Absolutely the only piece of external evidence known 
to me is a milestone, which I found two j’ears ago on the site of a 
hitherto unknown colony : it gives the date, 6 b.c., the name of the 
Emperor Augustus, the name of his lieutenant-governor, and a number 
which can only be explained as the distance from the military centre, 
Antioch of Pisida. The stone, therefore, proves the existence of a road 
made to connect this colony with Antioch in the very year that Augustus 
founded his Pisidian colonies, and a similar road may be safely assumed 
in the case of the other colonies. The reason why this series of roads 
has remained so obscure is that the Pisidian mountaineers were conquered 
and incorporated in the empire within the next century, and that the 
Isaurians also ceased to be a terror. The colonies, therefore, soon lost 
their military value, the system of military roads sank into decay, 
and the roads of the district were merged in the general Anatolian 
system. 

The usual aim of the Anatolian roads was to connect the provinces 
with Rome. In general, therefore, their course was guided by conveni- 
ence, and they followed the natural lines. In a few cases, however, 
historical reasons caused a violation of this rule. I shaR mention one 
example. About the year 129 b.c. the Proconsul Manius Aquilius laid 
down the roads throughout the province which the Romans named Asia. 
The salt lake Ascania, now called Buldur Lake, formed the boundary 
between Asia and Pisidia, and at that time Pisidia was an independent 
country. The road which Manius Aquilius constructed was, therefore, 
forced to keep the Asian side of the lake ; and the milestones prove that 
the road kept to this course for quite four hundred years. But the 
Pisidian side of the lake is the natural course for the road ; on this side 
is the great city of modern time, in a wide open fertile plain. Yet the 
Roman road on the Asian shores maintained for a long time the importance 
of the town on that side, although there is merely a narrow strip of 
gTound between the mountains and the lake. Many years before Manius 
Aquilius constructed his road, the Roman general Manlius led his army 
along the natural path by the Pisidian shore of the Lake ; but for five 
centuries the influence of a Roman road defied the course of nature, and 
kept the chief city on the barren northern shore. 
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Before discussing the Eoman roads which crossed the plateau, a few 
preliminary remarks are necessary. The sum of distances, stage by 
stage, along a road as given in the Itineraries is greater than the total 
distance as given hy a milestone from end to end of the road. This 
I have proved in one special case, Ephesos-Apameia-Takina,* and 
frequent examples will he met with below. It arises from the fact 
that cities were, in many cases, a little apart from the necessary line of 
the direct road. Besides this there are, of course, frequent corruptions 
of numbers, as well as of names on the roads. 

The proper understanding of the Peutinger Table is much impeded 
by its superficial appearance. It has been made in the Byzantine 
period by a person who was accustomed to the Byzantine systems of 
roads radiating from Constantinople across Asia Minor, and who tried 
to represent the roads on this idea, yet it is ultimately founded on a 
map of the Eoman empire and the Eoman roads. Hence we find that 
the roads radiate from Constantinople and are fairly complete so long 
as we follow the tracks from Constantinople. For example, we have 
a complete road from the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus along the Black 
Sea coast, and another via Nicomedia to Gangra and Amasia ; another 
goes by sea to Prainetos and Nie®a, and thence direct to Ankyra, Tavium, 
&c. ; another by sea to Pylae and thence to Prusias, Pergamon, &c. 
But no road which leads across country from the Aegean coast is repre- 
sented with any approach to completeness : the roads in this direction 
are given in fragments with frequent gaps. 

The same remark applies to the Antonine Itinerary : the compiler is 
interested chiefly in the roads to Constantinople, and represents with 
that prepossession the roads of the Eoman period, even adding some 
Byzantine roads. The evidence of milestones, where it exists, is, 
therefore, our only sure and certain guide, beyond the few roads which 
are certified by Strabo. 

One of the most fruitful causes of diflBculty and error is the assumption, 
tacitly made in almost every case, that the reads given in the Itineraries 
are direct roads between the two extreme points. In a number of cases 
the road goes along two sides of a triangle. Prof. Kiepert has argued 
that this is so in one case (“ Gegenbemerkungen zu Prof. G. Hirschfeld,” 
‘ Berl. Sitzungsber.,’ 1884, pp. 52 ff.) ; and though I do not agree with 
his view in interpretation of the particular case, yet the general prin- 
ciple is most important. When we consider how badly the ancient maps 
represented the face of the country, it is quite natural that in many 
cases a road which was really circuitous should have been represented 
as fairly direct, and a direct road as circuitous. 

Some examples occur of a remarkable error. A station is in- 
truded from another road between two adjoining stations, which are 


* See ASP, A, is. 
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quite correctly given. The following certain cases may be given as 
specimens : — 

Comana Ptanadaris Cocusos. Anton. Itin. 

Arabissos Ptanadaris Cocusos. Anton. Itin. 

Caisareia Sinispora Arasaxa. Peut. Tab. 
but it occurs to a greater degree than has been susisected even in the 
Antonine Itinerary, which is the best authority we have. In the eastern 
parts of Asia Minor the Peutinger Table carries this transference of 
stations to an extraordinary degree. 

One certain case occurs in the Peutinger Table, where the stations 
are put in the reverse order, viz. between Ancyra and Archelais. 

It may be of use to give one typical example of the way in which an 
important road is represented in our authorities. The backbone of the 
Eoman road system is the great road from Ephesus to the east. It is 
given in a fragmentary way in the Peutinger Table, but not as a direct 
continuous road. I give a list of the stations, bracketing those which 
are not mentioned in the Table. Several stations mentioned in the 
Table are given on other roads : these I write in Greek character. 

’'Egi>«cros, Magnesia, TpoAAtts, [Nysa], [Mastaura], Antiocheia, Caroura, 
[Attoudda], Laodiceia, [Colossae], [Sanaos], Apameia, [Metropolis],* 
Euphorbium, [Lysias], Julia, Philomelion, [Tyriaion], Laodiceia Kata- 
kekaumene, Savarpa, [Koropassos], ’Apx«'^®‘s> [Soandos], [Sakasena], 
C®sareia, Arasaxa, [Erpa, Coduzabala, Ptanadaris, Arabissos], 'Apya, 
MfXirrjfi], 

At important points this road was joined by cross roads from north 
and south. Such roads came down the Marsyas from Alabanda and 
western Caria and Lycia, down the Harpasos from Taba;, down the 
Morsynos from Aphrodisias and Heracleia ad Salbacum and ApoUonia 
and Sebastopolis, But the first really important knot was at Laodiceia. 
Here roads from all sides crossed. From the south came the road from 
the Pamphylian towns Attaleia, Perga, &c , by Isinda, Lagoe or 
Lagbe, Kibyra, Themissonion. From the north came a road Brouzos- 
E nmeneia-Peltffi-Lounda, another Sardis- Philadelpheia-Tripolis-H iera- 
polis, and perhaps another from Dionysopolis, Mossyna, and the Hyrgaleis. 

Apameia was the next knot. Here came in a road from the valley 
of Baris and Seleuceia Sidera, joined by another from the district of 
Lake Ascania, a road Antiocheia-Apollonia-Apameia, a road Amorion- 
Dokimion-Prymnessos-Synnada-Metropolis- Apameia, another Dorylaion- 
I^akoleia-Meros-Konne-Kidyessos'Brouzos-Hieropolis-Eukarpia- Apameia, 
and another from Seiblia and Eumeneia. 

At Laodiceia Katakekaumene roads came in from Iconium on the 
south, aiid from Dorylaion-Amorion on the north. 

• Two routes exist here : one Metropolis-Sjnnada-Julia, the other Metropolis-Euphor- 
bium-Julia. The Table confuses the two, and gives Apameia-Euphorbium-Synnada 
Julia. 
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At Archelais Colouia roads from Tyana-Sasima-Nazianzos, from 
Tayium-Mokissos, from Ankyra-Pamassos, ami from Pessinus-Pitnisos- 
Perta came in. 

At Cssareia roads from Sebasteia, fiom Pontus, from Tavium, 
and from Cilicia, converged. 

Each of these knots represents a centre of provincial life and govern- 
ment, and it is worthy of note that they are all refounded and renamed 
either by the Greek kings or by the early emperors. They formed seats 
of Greeco-Eoman civilisation, Avhich spread thence through the country 
round. The history of great part of Asia Minor for many centuries de- 
pends on this road. I will here quote one slight example, viz. the arrange- 
ment of the Eoman provincial administration during the first century b.c. 
From 80 to 50 b.c. the Upper Maeander valley and the whole of southern 
and eastern Phrygia were disjoined from the province of Asia, to which 
they belonged before and after that time, and placed under the juris- 
diction of the Governor of Cilicia. This arrangement, which is at fiist 
sight so unintelligible, was due to the fact that the Governor of Cilicia 
in proceeding to or from his province avoided the sea voyage along the 
south coast of Asia Minor, on account of the pirates, who were masters 
of the sea. The governors were forced to land at Ephesus, and go by 
land along the eastern highway to Cilicia. On their march it was easy 
for them to hold the assizes and arrange the affairs of the districts which 
they traversed. But after Pompey destroyed the pirates and reopened 
the sea, the pax Eoiuana was restored, and the governors of Cilicia soon 
began to prefer the voyage to the long and fatiguing land journey. 

In the Peutinger Table the line of this road is frequently broken. 
There is no connection between Magnesia and Ephesos: Tralleis is 
transposed to another road ; the connection between Laodiceia and 
Apameia is made througli the intervention of a diflerent road ; from 
Apameia the road turns sharp back to Synnada, and then again equally 
sharply back to J ulia and Philomelion. The alternative routes by Synnada 
and by Euphorbium are united in one road; between Laodiceia Eata- 
kekaumene and Savatra, a station, Kaballa, is interpolated from a dif- 
ferent road ; there is no connection between Savatra and Archelais, but 
Laodiceia-Savatra-Pyrgos-Iconium is given as a straight road ; there is 
no connection between Archelais and Cajsareia-Mazaka. If this most 
important of the roads is so disfigured and cut up in the Table that it 
has been recognised only from the description quoted by Strabo (p. 663) 
from Artemidorus, we may expect to find similar errors elsewhere. 

The description of the roads is necessarily founded in many cases, 
where the evidence of milestones and other traces of the actual roadway 
fails, on the identification of the cities which were situated on them. 
In the case of Phrygia and western Pisidia, I have already elsewhere 
discussed the whole of the cities and given a complete scheme of the 
ancient topography. In these provinces, then, the roads are entirely 
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fixed, and I need do Kttle more than refer to my previous papers.* But 
in the case of Galatia, Pontus, Lycaonia, eastern Pisidia, and Cappadocia, 
the ancient topography is quite unsettled. Only about one in six of the 
ancient cities have been correctly placed on the map. I have therefore 
inserted a discussion in the briefest possible form of these provinces, 
which makes an outline of the Eoman topography of the half of Asia 
Minor. For the sake of convenience I recapitulate a small number of 
separate identifications in these provinces which I have published in 
scattered papers, chiefly in foreign journals. 

V. The Eoman Eoads in Asia Minor. 

The “ discussion in the briefest possible form,” mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, has grown in the lapse of a year into the 370 
pages of the second part of this book. I have however left the para- 
graph unaltered to show the original intention of the work, and the 
way in which it has grown upon my hands. The authorities on the 
Eoman road-system are so defective and so inaccurate, f that a minute 
examination of the topography was required to justify the results which 
are given in the accompanying map. This grew to such a size that it 
had to be relegated to a separate part of the work. 

1\ hile Part I. carries, as I hope, its own justification in a way that 
is obvious, I perhaps owe the reader an explanation of the length and 
complicacy of Part II., in which (as my friend the Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, to whom most of the credit or the blame for this book 
must be given, remarks, with a ceitain heightening of the effect), nearly 
400 pages are spent in discussing a set of names, none of which anybody 
has ever heard of before. 

Topography is the foundation of history. No one who has 
familiarised himself with Attic history in books and has afterwards 
ascended Pentelicus and seen that history spread forth before him in 
the valleys and mountains and sea that have moulded it, will ever 
disbelieve in the value of topography as an aid to history. M'hat idea 
of Attic history could be got, if we were uncertain whether Athen.s was 
situated in the plain of the Kephissos or a few miles further east beyond 
Hymettus ! I had often wondered why the plain of Marathon was so 
long connected with Chalcis and separated from Attica. The wonder 
ceased when from Pentelicus I saw it connected with Chalcis by the 
quiet landlocked sea that tempted navigation, and separated from Attica 
by the lugged and difficult mountains. Yet few that study Greek 
history, and play the part of examiner or examinee in it, realise what 
we owe to the greatest of modem topographers, Leake. Who, that goes 
through the usual course of highest honours in ancient history and 

* The papers whose results I assume are The Cities and Bishoprics of Plirygia,’’ in 
‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ part I. 18S3, II. 18S7 ; “ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia 
and the Border Lands,” in ‘ American Journal of Archreology,’ Part 1. 1887, II. -IT. 1888. 

t On this point see Chapter TI. 
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literature eTer hears the fame of Leake, or knows that he has done 
more to make a real understanding of Greek life possible than any 
other Englishman of this century? We all know Curtins’ ‘History of 
Greece : ’ how many of us know a finer and greater work, Curtius’ 
‘ Peloponnesos ’ ? Some of us are even so narrow as to imagine that 
the reading of some modern hooks, supplemented by a little stud 3 ' of 
Thucydides, Herodotus and Xenophon (a few reach Polybius— how very 
few go deeper !), will enable us to understand ancient history. If we 
want to understand the ancients, and especially the Greeks, we must 
breathe the same air that they did, and saturate ourselves with the same 
scenery and the same nature that wrought upon them. For this end 
correct topography is a necessary, though a humble, servant. 

The justification of Part II. then is that if we are ever to understand 
the history of Asia Minor, we must know the places in which that 
history was transacted. The scholar, already steeped in Homer, who 
will spend months in the Troad and Aeolis, and who will learn to know 
the land until at last he understands it and sympathises with it, — that 
scholar wiU place the Homeric question on a new plane. But while 
an uncertainty of ten or a hundred* miles exists as to the situation 
of any place, we cannot even set about mastering its history. 

In Part II. brevity has been mj- aim, and repetition of anything that 
has been sufficiently well said in ordinary books has been avoided. 
Hence I have, as a rule, less to say on the more important cities, each 
of which needs a monograph to itself ; | whereas to some names that 
are not even mentioned by ordinary geographers, I have devoted 
several pages. I mention one typical example. Eukhaita, a Pontio 
archbishopric, was not, so far as I was then aware, mentioned by any 
modern geographer before I wrote a paragragh, printed on p. 318, in 
which I stated in twenty lines the evidence, and placed the city at 
Tchonim. The evidence appeared to me clear, and I did not wish to 
spend time in explaining its precise force. While the first proof was in 
my hands, a number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, con- 
taining a paper on the subject by M. Doublet and the Abbe Duchesne, 
reached me. Here the latter quoted almost the whole evidence that I 
had used, and yet, in order to support a possible but unnecessary and 
forced interpretation of an inscription, came to the conclusion that 
Eukhaita was situated at Safaramboli, 100 miles further west. The 
same evidence, therefore, which seemed to me to point conclusively to 
a site east of the Halys and probably to Tchorum,J appeared to such a 

* This is literally true ; see Saravene, Eukhaita, &c. 

t These would compose great part of that local history of the country, which is 
the second stage in the work I had once marked out for myself. 

t The description of the modern town, with its mosques and its fanaticism, by 
Humann and Puchstein, furnishes an incidental confirmation. The permanence of re- 
ligious feeling under new forms is one of the most striking features in the history of the 
country ; and Eukhaita was certainly distinguished as a centre of religious enthusiasm. 
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liigli authority as the Abbe Duchesne, to be consistent with a situation 
west of the Halys, 100 miles from Tchorum. I felt compelled, in 
courtesy to the upholders of the other view, to examine the evidence 
fully and show its bearing. This necessitated an addition of four 
pages. After this w'as printed, I observed in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum ’ two 
quotations made by the editors from unpublished sources, which, with 
a slight correction of the text, took the whole matter out of the range 
of controversy. Had I known them sooner, my readers would have 
been spared four pages; but if they escaped such a master of hagio- 
logical literature as M. Duchesne, I may find pardon for not sooner 
observing them. Thus was produced the apparently disproportionate 
space that I have devoted to Eukhaita, and in the case of many other 
cities the few lines which I have occupied in a brief statement of tbe 
evidence, sometimes by mere reference to the original authorities, might 
be expanded to several pages, if I tried to show its precise import and 
strength. 

The order of exposition must appear so disorderly that a word of 
explanation is needed. The order is that of discovery : each point as it 
■was settled formed a support for further advance. In numerous cases 
the arguments in favour of particular views seemed to myself at the time 
I first stated them to he weak, and yet in the gradual progress of my 
own knowledge these views were confirmed, partly hy the fitting in 
of other parts of the puzzle, and partly by the discovery of striking 
analogies ; the discussion of Pinara, Sidyma, Ehodiapolis, &c., in Lycia, 
gives an example of such a srrbsequently discovered analogy. 

The Eoman road-system will he best understood from the accom- 
panying maps. Mere description of the general principles would not be 
intelligible without keeping the eye on the map ; but the study of the 
map will he facilitated by a statement of the plan on which the roads 
wete laid out. But in the first place I must make a general explanation 
in regard to all the maps, that in drawing them and indicating the 
boundaries of provinces or the precise situation of towns, it has often 
been necessary to assume an appearance of certainty which I do not 
really feel. In these cases the text will show what evidence exists, and 
in the map the lines must be understood as mere approximations. If 
the towns or boundaries are indicated at all, they must he indicated in 
some definite position. The text of Part II. must therefore be constantly' 
used as an auxiliary to the maps. 

The plan of the Gneco-Eoman road-system may he briefly des3ribed 
as consisting of 

1. •The great trade-route and the supplementary roads that connect 
side-lying districts with it. This set of roads can be gathered from 
the map and from the description already given in chapter IV. One 
illustration of the manner in which trade followed this route may he 
given. The marble of Dokimion was conveyed to the sea, not by' the 
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apparently miicli more direct route by Keramon Agora (Islam Keui) 
and Philadelpheia, but by Synnada and the great trade-route. This 
may be inferred from the name Synnadic, which is usually given to 
this marble. Dokimion was a self-governing municipality, and the 
marble would not have been known to the world as Synnadic, unless it 
had in some way come into connection with Sjunada.* * * § In fact this 
marble, when exported, never actually passed through Dokimion, which 
is about two or three miles from the quarries. It was carried direct 
to Synnada, where in all probability was situated the chief office of 
administration, to which the orders for marble were sent ; and thence 
passed along the trade-route. It is moreover very doubtful whether 
the road between Klannoudda and PhUadelpheia was ever made 
passable for monolithic columns ; though there can be no doubt in the 
mind of one who has seen the bold engineering by which the road 
is carried over the mountains between Synnada and Metropolis that the 
Romans were quite able to make the road to Philadelpheia passable even 
for the largest columns.f 

2. A road connecting northern Phrygia and Galatia with Sardis and 
the Aegean coast at Smyrna. The Peufinger Table preserves in an 
unusually complete and accurate form | the part of this road which led 
from Dorj’laion and Kotiaion by Apia, Hierokharax, Akmonia, Aloudda, 
Klannoudda, and Philadelpheia. Besides this I incline to the belief 
that another branch came from Pessinus by Orkistos and joined the 
former road at Hierokharax (see pp. 168, 230). But I can find no 
evidence that the important modern trade-route from Afiom Kara Hisar 
(Akroeuos, near Prymnessos) by Hierokharax to Philadelpheia was in 
use during the Roman period, for the trade of Prymnessos and Dokimion 
must have gone by way of Synnada and Apameia. This set of roads 
fulfilled the functions of the “ Royal Road,” though they do not exactly 
coincide with it. The map shows the great importance of the pass in 
which lies Hierokharax. The valley of the little stream Hamam Su, 
which is probably to be identified with the ancient Senaros,§ is the only 


* See my paper “ Inscriptions Inedites de Marbres Phrygiens,” in ‘ Melanges d’Arcli. 
et d’Hist.’ 1882. 

t The route Pbiladelpbeia-Klannoudda- Akmonia is not nearly so diflScult as that 
which, according to my view, was followed by the “Eoyal Koad;” but it was not, 
I think, brought into use till the period of the Diadochi. It must be remembered that 
the way from Synnada to Metropolis was not strictly part of the trade-route, which went 
from Metiopolis to Kinnaborion and Lysiaa, and that Manlius did not cross the 
mountains that bound the Synnada valley on the south (see p. 170). 

J The only omission is the insignificant Hierokharax ; the chief fault is Codec for 
Cotieo, i.e. Cotiaion ; see p. 168. 

§ The name Senaros occurs on coins of Sebaste, see Head, Hist. Num., s.v. It may 
indicate perhaps the fine fountains, now called Bunar Bashi, near Sebaste, or more 
probably the neighbouring river Banaz Tchai. The Hamam Su is more naturally 
reckoned the main stream; but the name Banaz Tchai is now applied to another 
branch coming from the vUIage Banaz, north-west of Islam Keui. 
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route of communication from a great part of -n'estern Phrygia towards 
the north-east and east ; for the path hy Akmonia and Dioklea or 
Dokela towards the Hieropolitan valley can penetrate further to the east 
only by a footpath across very rugged mountains. At the entrance to 
the pass up the Hamam Su lay Keramon Agora, in the territory subject 
to Akmonia. 

3. The military roads guarding the eastern frontier towards the 
Euphrates. These have as their centre Melitene, where was the 
standing camp (stativa) of Legio XII. Fulminata ; and they are partly 
mixed up with the eastern part of the great trade-route through Erpa 
and Melitene to the crossing of the Euphrates at Tomisa. The 
military roads consist of a road from Satala, the station of Legio XV. 
Apollinaris, along the right bank of the Euphrates through Arauraci 
or Arauraka (see p. 275) and Daskousa, the station of Ala II. Ulpia 
Auriana,* to Melitene, and thence, still along the Euphiates, to 
Samosata in the province Syria. From Melitene a road ran along the 
northern side of Taurus by Arabissos, an important military centre at 
the entrance to the main pass over Taurus (pp. 276-280, 311), to 
Kokussos. From Kokussos a road ran north to Komana, Ariarathia 
and Sebasteia, and thence east along the Halys, through Nikopolis and 
Colonia to Satala. This completes the outer circle of roads, in addition 
to which there were also direct roads from Arabissos to Sebasteia, from 
31elitene to Sebasteia, and from Karsaga to Nikopolis. Two passes 
across Taurus into Kommagene were traversed by the roads from 
Melitene through Perre to Samosata, and from Arabissos to Ger- 
maniceia : the last must have been in all ages, and is still, a very 
important road. The pass from Kokussos to Germaniceia, which is 
still very little used though not exceedingly difScult, cannot be 
proved to have been in use until the ninth century (p. 276). The 
Anti-Taurus passes are more numerous than those across Taurus. 
Eeckoning from south to north. Major Bennet has told me that the 
following passes lead across the Anti-l’aurusf mountains, counting 
from south to north ; but probably only two were traversed by Koman 
roads. 

1. Gez Bel, approached from Keuseli. 

2. Dede Bel, „ „ Seuagen. 

3. Geuk Bel, „ „ „ 

4. Kuru Bel, „ „ „ 

5. Kuru Tchai, traversed by the great trade-route. 

6. Kabak Tepe, not important. 

7. Yedi Oluk, traversed by the military road to Ariarathia. 

* See C. I. L., III., Supplem., No. 6743 ; where Mommsen refers to Arrian e/cTa|., 
p. 80, 6, and Notit. Dignit. Orient., 38, 22 ; Pliny, V. 24, 84, VI. 9, 27 ; Orosius, I. 2, 23. 

t The mountains on the west side of the Saros in the upper part of its course 
especially bear this name. But the Bimboa Dagh on the east side may also be called 
Anti-Taurus. 
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Some of these military roads are described in Part II., pp. 270-280. 
The rest are indicated in the map of eastern Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor; where it has been necessary to select the probable line of 
seveial loads, and the probable situation for several towns. The 
following hypotheses are adopted, in addition to the remarks made in 
Part II. The broken road which is given in the Pcutinger Table as : — • 
Nikopolis 21 Ole Oberda 15 Caleorsissa 2-1, 
which Kiepert connects with Analibla (Analiba), is corrected in 
accordance with Ptolemy to Nikopolis-Seleoberroia-Kaltiorissa, and 
connected with Karsaga. It is also assumed that the indirect road 
(Anton. Itin., p. 215), 

Isikopolis 24 Olotoedariza 24 Carsat 24 Arauracos 24 Snissa 26 
Satala, 

has been corrupted through the analogy of the direct road Nikopolis 
24 Olotoedariza 26 Dracontes 24 Haza 26 Satala. The indirect road 
falls at Carsat (Karsaga) into the frontier road along the Euphrates, 
and is really identical with the road of the Pentinger Table when 
properly interpreted. The name Klotoidariza or Olotoidariza has been 
substituted for the two stations of the Peutinger Table, Kaltiorissa and 
Seleoherroia (corrupted to Caleorsissa and Ole Oberda). The situation 
of Klotoidariza or Olotoidariza suggests a connection with Basgoidariza, 
which is mentioned by Strabo, p. 555, together with Hydara and 
Sinoria, as one of the forts built by Mithridates in the country towards 
Armenia (by which he seems to mean Ptolemy’s Pontus Polemoniacus, 
for Saunaria in that district must be Strabo's Sinoria). Basgoidariza in 
Polemoniacus was therefore probably not far from Klotoidariza in 
Armenia Minor. The form of the latter name is very doubtful. The 
initial guttural is given in some of the authorities ; but Olotoidariza * 
has the support of most of the MSS., and is defended and confirmed by 
Procopius, de Aedif., iii. 4, p. 253, who mentions in this very district 
Lytararizon. If the Bonn edition made any attempt to comply with 
the conditions of a scholarly work, we perhaps should find that variants 
existed which justified such a restoration as Lytadarizon or Alytada- 
rizon."}" The ending -L^wv became usual in Byzantine time in certain 
Armenian names, and is doubtless equivalent to the earlier rendering 
-i^a The name Kitharizon (see ji. 325) probably shows that and 

6apl^mv were equivalent terminations. 

In the Byzantine, but not in the Eoman period, we find allusions to 

* The variants Clotoedariza, Clotedariza, occur in p. 207 ; but amid ten variants 
in p. 183, none have the initial consonant and many have the ending -lariza instead of 
-dariza. In p. 215 the variants are fewer, but none have the initial consonant. 

t In tlie form Klotoidariza proKably the K arises from the confusion with Kaltio- 
risga. In the name as given by Procopins the loss of an initial vowel would be quite in 
accordance with analogy, and therefore the balance of probability is in favour of the 
forms Olotoidariza, Alytalarizon, Lytalarizon, where b has taken the place of original 
D. In Procopius the L has been modified in its turn to E. 
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a route Sebasteia-Teplirike-Kamacha. This route is implied in a passage 
of Michael Attaliota (see below, p. 267), while the connection as far as 
Tephrike (Divrigi) is implied in all the campaigns against the Paulicians, 
whose chief stronghold was Tephrike, for the campaigns against them 
are conducted along the route by Basilika Therma, Sibora, Agrane, and 
Sebasteia. This road is not proved to have existed in Eoman times. 
The identification of Kamacha with Theodosiopolis is justified by the 
comparative table given on p. 282 and by the remarks on p. 447. 
There were seveial cities named Theodosiopolis in the eastern parts of 
the Byzantine empire ; this one is perhaps mentioned by Procopius, de 
Aedif., iii. 4, p. 253, and another occurs in the same work, p. 255, and in 
Bell. Pers., p. 82, where it is said to be 42 stadia south of a mountain 
in which rise both the Euphrates and theTigris. 

Koloneia or Kolonia was evidently the chief fortress in the northern 
district of the frontier in the later wars, and the central city of the 
Theme Koloneia. The great fortresses of the Byzantine period were 
as a rule situated on lofty precipitous rocks, and Procopius, de Aedif., 
iii. 4, p. 253, mentions that Koloneia occupied such a position (eV 
ULKpitivvxia X6(f>ov KaTaKp^fj-vov). Cities which, like Koloneia, are of great 
importance in later Byzantine time retain as a rule this importance under 
Turkish rule. In this district the important city of Shaban Kara Hisar 
complies with all these conditions ; and its military importance is such 
that it must be a leading fortress in the Byzantine wars. I have there- 
fore, p. 267, identified it with Koloneia. The Armenians still call this 
city Kikopoli ; Kiepert has rightly seen that this is a mistake, but he 
has not explained the origin of the error, which certainly must lie in 
the gradual desertion of Nikopolis and the union of the two bishoprics, 
Koloneia and Kikopolis : in the combined title Kikopolis must have 
held the first place, and the second must have fallen into disuse. 

4. The military roads laid out about 6 b.c. or earlier for the defence 
of the province Galatia and the coercion of the mountain tribes of 
Pisidia and Isauria. The military centre was Antmch of Pisidia. The 
stations, all Koman colonies, are enumerated on p. 398. The military 
necessity for these roads soon disappeared as the mountaineers were 
incorporated in the empire ; and the road system cannot be understood 
until more early milestones are discovered. The little that is known is 
mentioned on pp. 358, 391, 398-9. In the supplement to Vol. III. of 
the ‘Corpus Inscrip tionum Latinarum,’ Xo. 6974, I have stated the 
opinion that the distance CXXII from Antiocheia to Colonia Comama 
was measured by Apollonia and the ancient city beside Elyes or Elies on 
Lake Askania (perhaps Okoklia). This view is unsatisfactory, as imply- 
ing that a military road of the Province Galatia ran through a part of 
the Province Asia ; but I am still unable to see any other way in 
which the measurement can be explained. Milestones of the second 
or third century found in this country cannot be taken as sure 
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eTidence of Augustus’s roads; they belong to the time when the 
military roads were merged in the general system of the country and 
perhaps modified. 

5. The tendency of commerce during the Grffico-Eoman period was 
chiefly along the routes from east to west. But besides this there were 
seajjorts on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, which were employed 
in a less degree for the purpose of direct trade with the west. Tarsos was 
the port for Cilicia, Seleuceia for Cilicia Tracheia (which in later Eoman 
and Byzantine time was called Isauria), Side and Attaleia for Pamphylia, 
Telmessos, &c. for Lycia ; and on the north Cyzicos, Amisos, and several 
other harbours, still retained considerable importance. To each of these 
points roads converged, and they were points of departure for a coasting 
traffic, great part of which ultimately found its way to Eome. It would 
be a usefirl study to collect the references to this coasting trade,* and 
try to determine its character and importance. But a serious work on 
the trade of the Eoman empire is still a desideratum ; and the foundation 
for a history of trade in Asia Minor must rest on a “ Local History ” of 
the country, which ought to complete the present work. It is not 
probable that Attaleia was used as a shipping port for any produce 
except that of the coast-land of Pamphylia, or Seleuceia except for the 
Kalykadnos and other valleys that lead down to the Isaurian sea. The 
mountain wall of Taurus prevented all heavy trafBc from crossing 
the short lines between the plateau and the southern sea, and turned it 
along the road that led to the Aegean. The same remark (mutatis 
mutandis) applies to Sinope; and even Tarsos was probably not used 
as a port for any country except the Cilician plain, for Strabo, p. 540, 
seems to make it clear that the Cappadocian trade went to Ephesos by 
land. The easiest path from Cappodocia to Tarsos was through the 
Cilician Gates, and it is said that the rocky walls which form the Gates 
approached so close that, until Ibrahim Pasha blasted a road for his 
artillery, a loaded camel could just pass between them. Similarly it 
may be doubted whether Amisos was a harbour for more than the trade 
of the Pontic plains and the trade-route from Armenia by way of 
Sebasteia and Komana Pontica. 

This coasting trade lies apart from my proper subject, which is 
completed when I have enumerated the points round the coast where 
lines of road converge. I have as yet hardly touched on the western 
harbours to which the roads that cross Asia Minor from east to west 
conveyed the produce of the country. In the early Greek period 
Miletos appears, so far as the evidence goes, to have been the seaport 
for the trade with Celaenae and the Hpper Maeander. The evidence 
lies partly in the early coinage as indicating commercial importance, 
partly in Hipponax’s reference to the Phrygians, who came down to 

* For example, in the legend of Aberkios (Act. Sanct., Oct. 21), the saint went to 
Attaleia and thence took ship to Home. 
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Miletos. Ephesos, however, was really a more convenient harbour than 
Miletos for a considerable part of the Maeander valley ; though the 
commercial energy (in other words, the thoroughly Greek character) of 
Miletos seems to have given it much greater importance as a trading 
centre in the earlier period ; whereas in Ephesos the Greek spirit had 
not so complete mastery as in Miletos.* But the energy of Miletos 
disappeared under the Persian rule, and the natural suitability of 
Ephesos as the nearest harbour for a road coming down the Maeander 
valley made it the terminus of the great trade-route. The harbour also 
of Miletos was silted up, and it is now miles distant from the sea. 
Ephesos retained its commercial importance throughout the Roman 
Period ; but its harbour also has now long ceased to exist, the town is 
absolutely deserted,f and the whole trade along the ancient eastern high- 
way now passes across the quay of Smyrna. Before the Ottoman Railway 
was opened, connecting Smyrna with the Maeander valley, the harbour 
of Scalanova took the place of Ephesos, and maintained a feeble com- 
petition with Smyrna for the trade of the Maeander valley ; but with the 
advantage of railway communication Smyrna is beyond competition. 

The railways that radiate from Smyrna have taken the place of the 
old roads. One of them goes by the Hermos valley to Philadelpheia, 
and corresponds therefore to the “ Royal Road.” The other connects 
Smyrna with Ephesos, the Maeander valley, and Apameia-Celaenae : it 
corresponds to the eastern trade-route. The latter, which was first 
built, cut out Scalanova and gave Smyrna the entire command of the 
trade of the Maeander valley. To take one example, the liquorice root 
of the Maeander valley, in which a great trade has sf>rung up during 
the last forty years, was formerly ship>ped from Scalanova : now it all 
goes to Smyrna. 

One phase in the recent history of the great trade-route furnishes 
an interesting commentary on the period when the road from Pergamos 
by Philadelpheia to Laodiceia and the east was the great route. After 
the Hermos Talley Railway was completed to Philadelpheia, it was 
easier to caiuy the eastern trade from the Lykos valley across the 
short mountain jiass to Philadelpheia, than down the Maeander valley 
to the terminus of the other railway at Tralleis (now Aidin). The 
trade was thus for a time diverted through special circumstances away 
from the natural line, and did not return to it till the Aidin railway 
was carried on to the Lykos valley. 

* These two phrases “ the Greek spirit,” and “ the commercial energy,” are merely 
two diiferent ways of expressing the same idea. One of them cannot be taken as a reason 
fur the other. To give a rea.son for the difference between Miletos and Ephesos is diffi- 
cult ; it does not lie in some phrase such as that the Greek element was stronger in 
Miletos, the native element in Ephesos. The Greek spirit is not the property of some 
single tribe ; it is imparted by the air, the sea, and the mountain barriers to that varying 
amalgam of many different tribes and stocks which constituted the Greek peoples. 

t Ayasaluk, the modern yillage, is about a mile from the nearest part of Ephesos. 
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A similar competition seems at an early time to have been maintained 
between Phokaia, Smj’rna, and Ephesos, for the trade with the Hermos 
valley and the inner country along the “ Eoyal Eoad.” Herodotus, v. 
u4, names Ephesos as the sea-end of that road ; but the probable ex- 
planation of his problematic language in ii. 100 (compared -with v. 54), 
is that he is stating in a confused and inaccurate “way an account that 
he had not fully understood of the three roads, Sardis-Phokaia, Sardis- 
Smyma, and Sardis-Ephesos. A few words on this famous passage and 
on the value of Herodotus’s testimony with regard to Asia Minor may 
not be out of place here. The text is, ela-i Se koI ~epl ’Imvirjv Sfo tvttoi iv 
Trirpycri kyKCKoXa/jL/j.tvoL tovtov tov avBpoi Tp t£ £k riys ’E^Ecrtrjs £S $u)Kaiav 
ip)(OVTaL, Kai T-rj £k ^apSiuii' £S '%pvpvrjv. 

After reading various attempts to explain Herodotus’s road from 
Ephesos to Phokaia, I feel only more strongly that, as I have already said 
in ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1881, p. 53, either his account is bad 
or his text corrupt. The very idea of defining a road as leading from 
Ephesos to Phokaia is as absurd as it would be to say that a monument 
was on the railway that leads from Scarborough to Lincoln. Moreover 
the natural way from Ephesos to Phokaia -would be through Smyrna, 
and no one could possibly understand from Herodotus’s words a 
road through the pass of Kara Bel, which involves a journey of quite 
double the distance. To say that Herodotus’s words, Ik t^s ’E<;/>£croys, 
mean a road that led not from Ephesos itself, but from some part of the 
territory of Ephesos which communicated with Phokaia by a different 
road, does not help us ; in the first place it is geographically false, 
in the second place it is, in my opinion, contrary to the habits and 
thought and expression of the Greek time. My view is still that, as 
there is no reason to believe that any serious fault exists in the text, 
Herodotus’s -u’ords can be understood only by hypothetically restoring 
the account which he heard. This was to the effect that three great 
roads led to Sardis from the coast, one from Phokaia, one from the 
Ephesian territory, and one in the middle from Smyrna. Two of 
these roads were marked by monuments erected by the Egyptian 
conqueror Sesostris. Herodotus lepresents these monuments as of 
the same type ; but I incline to think that in this also he is in- 
accurate. One of the monuments must be the so-called “Sesostiis” 
in Kara Bel pass ; the other must be the “ Kiobe.” On this view 
the passage of Herodotus becomes a very simple and also a most 
natural one. 

With regard to Herodotus’s accounts of Asia Minor, the opinion is 
irresistibly borne in on every one that knows the country,* that in 
every case -where he speaks about scenery or phenomena of the interior 
he speaks from hearsay, and not from personal knowledge. There is 

* E.g., Prof. G. Hirschfekl, in his account of Apameia-Celacnae, says that Herodotus 
“spricht oifenbar iiicht als Augenzeuge.” 
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not a sentence in liis work tkat gives tko sliglitest ground for tkinking 
he Lad ever gone into Asia Minor more tLan a few miles from the 
coast. He was a Greek above all in Lis love for tLe sea and Lis Latred 
of tLe inner country. WLere he could go in a sLip, e.g., up tLe Nile or 
to Sinope, Le was glad to go; but I feel fLat except as a slave or a 
prisoner or an ambassador, Le never would Lave gone to Babylon.* In 
regard to tLe inner parts of Asia Minor, even points so near tLe coast 
as Apameia, Kolossai, Kara Bel, and Magnesia ad Sipylum witL its 
“ Niobe,” Lis language sLows tLat Le Lad not seen tLem. No one wLo 
is intimately acquainted witL a place can mistake a Learsay account for 
tLe account of an eye-witness ; tLe mistakes of an eye-witness are of one 
•kind (witL wLicL I Lave become familiar as made botL by myself and 
by otLers), tLe mistakes made in reporting in one’s own words an 
account Leard from an ej-e-witness are of quite a different kind. Close 
and minute study of wLat Herodotus says about Asia Minor, pondered 
over for years and looked at from many points of view, produces in 
me tLe belief (1) tLat Le was not an eye-witness, (2) tLat Le did not 
carefully reproduce verbatim the accounts which Le Leard, but rewrote 
them, probably in many cases from memory. TLe scenery and character 
of the coast-lands which Le knew personally were so familiar to him 
that he did not think of describing them ; it was the strange and the 
novel things that Le Lad Leard about and not seen which Le describes 
most carefully: in the case of Egypt it is precisely those things 
which struck him as unlike Lis ordinary experience that Le brings 
most prominently into Lis work. 

In speaking of the pass of Kara Bel, the high authority of Prof. G. 
HirscLfeld is likely to give wide currency to a strange error that Le 
makes in Lis “ Felsenreliefs in Kleinasien und das Yolk der Hittiter,” 
p. lO.f He says that the name Kara Bel means ‘Black Stone,’ and 
denotes the “ Sesostris ” monument. The name means “ Black Pass,” % 
and denotes the mountain pass in which the monument is situated. 

At first the geographical situation of Smyrna must Lave given it a 
decided advantage in the competition for the trade of the Hermos valley, 
but it developed such a strong Greek spirit, and it was so dangerously 
close to the Lydian capital, that it was destroyed as a rival to Sardis by 
the rising military power of Lydia. So long as the pass from the little 
valley of Smyrna acro.ss the ridge by Kavakli Here to the east was in 
the Lands of a Greek state, that state was a perpetual menace to the 
Lydians of the Hermos valley, which it commands by means of the 

* In regard to this point I have no knowledge to justify any opinion as to whether 
or not he actually saw Babylon : every reader ia as able to form an opinion as I am, and I 
shall not insult him by expressing mine. 

t ‘ Abhandl. BerI.;Akad„’ 1887. 

t Kara means ‘Black,’ or rather ‘Terrible:’ the term is often applied in a moral 
sense to dangerous or powerful or impressive looking objects or persons. Bel means 
literally “ neck,” and is regularly applied to high open passes. 
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strong fortress that overhangs the pass * in the same way that Sardis 
itself does. Hence arose the long conflict between Smyrna and Sardis, 
which is sung by Mimnermos, and which ended in the downfall of 
Smyrna and its obliteration from the number of ancient citie.s.f 

When Smyrna was destroyed, the trade of the Hermos valley was 
probably monopolised by Phokaia, and after the spirit and power of 
Phokaia were broken by the Persians, Ephesos succeeded to its place. 
The period when Phokaia commanded this trade is marked by its rich 
coinage, about 600-560 : the coinage of Ephesos begins to be important 
at a later date. The question then suggests itself whether the prosperity 
of Smyrna was not accompanied also by coinage. It is usually assumed 
that the destruction of Smyrna took place before it began to coin money. 
But it was destroyed by Alyattes, who in the beginning of his reign had 
on his hands a six years’ doubtful war against the powerful Miletos, 
and afterwards a war against Media ; the probability is that he did not 
succeed in breaking the power of Smyrna till after the conclusion 
of the Median War in 585. We should certainly expect that a great 
Greek commercial state in the sixth century would coin money ; and 
I should attribute to Smyrna some of the early electmm or gold coins 
usually classed to Sardis. The lion type is equally suitable to both 
cities. 

YI. The Value of the Peutixgee Table, Ptole.my, and the 
Itineraries as Geographical Authorities. 

I cannot pretend to discuss this difficult subject thoroughly ; but in 
as much as I have been led to assign far less value to these authorities 
in comparison with Strabo and the Byzantine lists than modem geo- 
graphers usually do, I am bound to offer a few remarks in defence and 
explanation of my opinion. 

The ordinary method of using the Peutinger Table is carried to its 
logical conclusion (and to a reductio ad ahsurdum) by Dr. Konrad Miller 
in his work, ‘ Die W’'eltkarte des Castorius, genannt die Peutingersche 
Tafel,’ which is dated in the year 1888, though amid many acute and 
useful observations there are some opinions in it which might suggest 
a date in the seventeenth century. To judge from his whole tone 
(e.g. pp. 79-80, 121) Dr. Miller thinks that the Table is a document of 
very high authority, that many of the faults charged against it by 
modem writers are proofs merely of their ignorance, that the progress 
of research is justifying and will continue more and more to justify 

* I have described this fortress and its military importance in the ‘Journal of 
Hellenic Studies,’ 1S80, in a pai)er on “ Newly Discovered Sites near Smyrna.” 

t It must not be thought that Smyrna ceased to exist: it was organised on the 
native Anatolian village system, not as a Greek iroAts, but it is mentioned by Pindar in 
the fifth century, and in an inscription of the beginning of the fourth century. Grote 
and Ciutius saw this, and the inscription has confirmed their opinion. 
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the accuracy of the Table, and that one must he very careful of one’s 
ground before accusing either the copyist of a fault in the copy or the 
original author of ignorance in any detail : the obvious inferences are 
that the Table must be our fundamental authority, that the presumption 
is in favour of all its statements, and that these ought to be accepted 
■where they cannot be proved to be wrong. Every one of these 
inferences I consider to he absolutely false and diametrically contrary 
to the true principles. I suppose that the most recent geographers 
would consider Dr. Miller rather to over-estimate the authority of the 
Table ; but they would probably consider my view to be as great an 
error in the opposite direction, and in practice they really assume his 
conclusions in numerous cases where, because two knotvn and fixed 
cities occur as the termini of a road in the Table, they place the 
intermediate names of the Table at corresponding intervals along the 
road in their map. My rule is that this must never be done unless 
independent e-vidence is brought forward to justify the position assigned 
to these intermediate stations. I would go even further and maintain 
that the agreement of Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table is far from a 
strong argument, and needs external corroboration. I consider that 
the principle Avhich is here being criticised is one of I he chief reasons 
that have retarded the progress of topography in Asia Minor. The 
foundation of topographical study (given knowledge of the country) 
must lie in fixing from epigraphic evidence as many points as possible, 
and thereafter working from the Byzantine lists, comparing them with 
Strabo and the campaigns that took place in the country. The Table 
and Ptolemy may be used as corroborative evidence or to supjdy gaps, 
but where they are at variance with the above authorities, their value 
is naught. 

The absolute contradiction between Dr. Miller’s results and mine may 
be gathered from the fact that in collecting on pp. 118-120 the material 
which may be used for the elucidation and criticism of the Table, he 
does not even allude to those authorities which in my opinion are 
fundamental.* 

The proof of the principles which I have laid do-wn is to be found 
in the second part of this book, in which may be found numerous 
examples of roads that are utterly misrepresented in the Table : the 
Itineraries are better authorities than the Table, but Part II., Chapter 
N, which discusses the roads in eastern Cappadocia, a district where the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table are unusually minute and 
detailed, will show how utterly impossible it is to recover from these 
authorities any approximately accurate picture of the road system. In 

* His nearest approach to a recognition of the Byzantine hats is in the words * die 
Bischofssitze des 4. Jahrhunderts (s. Gams, Series Episcopomm n. a.).’ He makes no 
reference to the campaigns fought in the country, except in mentioning ‘ Procops 
Sohriften ’ and ‘ Ammianus Marcellinus.’ 
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general, we find in the Table that sometimes the right names are 
mentioned in the wrong order, frequently an entirely false set of names 
is placed on a road, and sometimes true and false names are put side 
by side among the stations. Frequently an important Roman route is 
represented in mere fragments, or appears as a set of disjointed zigzags 
across the map, while fragments of two or three roads are united into a 
single straight line.* In addition to the details given in Part II., I 
add here a few examj)les of the character of these documents : these will 
at the same time prove that, wliile every statement made in the last two 
sentences would be accepted by the best recent geographers, and have 
in fact actually been made bj them in express terms, these geographers 
have not been consistent in accepting the logical conclusion that 
the Table must not be followed without external confirmation, but 
have on the contrary follovred it in many cases where it is either 
demonstrably false or at least absolutely unsupported by any inde- 
pendent authoritj'. 

1. The principle that even striking agreement between the 
Peutinger Table and Ptolemy does not justify confidence in the road 
which they describe is admirably exemplified in the case of the route 
from Tavium to Caesareia-Mazaka. The Table gives this in great 
detail, and Prof. G. Hirschfeld has pointed out in his paper on Taviumf 
that Ptolemy gives nearly the same series of stations in almost a direct 
line. Hirschfeld was misled by this agreement to accept the route as 
accurate, and to found on it a series of startling topographical 
novelties, e.g., that Tavium was at Iskelib west of the Halys, and that 
no part of Galatia reached beyond the Halys to the east. The route is 
entirely untrustworthy, and the inferences drawn from it are wrong. 
See pp. 243, 258, 267. 

2. The description given in the Peutinger Table of the road from 
Xikomedeia to Pompeiopolis and Amaseia, the most important route in 
the north of Asia Minor, may be taken as a fair specimen both of that 
document and of the confidence that modern geographers place in it. 
The Table describes this road thus : — 

Hicomedia xvii xxiui Lateas xvm Demetriu xiii Dusepro 
Solympuni xxx unnamed town xx river Sangarios. Manoris 
XXXII Potomia. Cepora xv Antoniopolis xxviiii Anadynata 
xxxvT Gangaris xxx Otresa xxv Virasia xvi Amasia. 

The distance from Kicomedia to the Sangarios according to this route 
is 122 miles; in reality it is about 15 or 18 miles. Something, there- 
fore, must be wrong, and some correction is needed. The cure adopted 
by Manner!, Forbiger, Ac., and even, I regret to see, by Kiepert in his 

* ‘Weite Ausladungen ersclieinen als direkte Wege,’ HirsohfeU, ‘Ueber unsere 
gcogr. Kemitnis der alten griech. lYelt,’ p. 63, in ‘Geogr. Jahrbueh,’ XII,, 188S. Kiepert 
has put the same truth excellently in the ‘ Sitznngsber. Berlin. Akad,,’ 1881, p. 52. 

t ‘Sitznngsber. Berlin Akad.,’ 1883, p, 1243. 
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latest map, is to move all the names to the other side of the Sangarios. 
Then we have Plateae, Demetrium, Dusae figuring as towns of Bithynia, 
and a moimt Olympos is invented to account for the epithet attached to 
Dusae. Now, in the first place, whether this arrangement is right or 
wrong, it cannot claim to have in its favour the authority of the 
Peutinger Table. It is a mere theory to get rid of an obvious corrup- 
tion in the Table. I shall not waste time by showing in detail how 
absurd it is, but shall merely state a new theory, and if any one is bold 
enough hereafter to follow the current theory, I shall be ready to discuss 
it with him. One or more other roads in the country have been mis- 
placed through bad drawing and mixed up with the real road, of which 
the only certain remains are Antoniopolis and Pompeiopolis, placed in 
an empty space above the road. 

Antoniopolis, i.e. Antinoopolis, is an epithet of Claudiopolis as birth- 
place of Antinoos (of which fact its coins boast). If a critic objects that 
this name is nowhere else applied to the city, I appeal to the frequent 
variety of names applied to Anatolian cities. The common name of this 
city on coins is Bithynion-Hadriana, but the invariable name in 
Byzantine times is Claudiopolis. I do not venture on any conjecture as 
to other names on this road, except that we might try to find the name 
of Tarsia, which was certainly the station beside the Sangarios on the 
east, concealed under one of the names. At one time I thought that it 
might be hid under Lateas ; but this conjecture, as I now perceive, is 
most impiobable. I think it more probable that Lateas, Demetriu and 
Dusepro Solympum all belong to a road leading from Prousa to Nikaia or 
Nikomedeia. Lateas then would be a corruption of Platanea, which is 
mentioned by Pachymeres (ii. p. 413 ; quoted G 17, p. 207) as situated 
in the district through which the road from Prousa by Nikaia to 
Nikomedeia would pass, and which is given as Platana by the Geo- 
graphus Anon. Eavennensis, p. 109.* 

Dusepro Solympum ought to have given the clue to one of the roads 
that are here mixed. Some modern critic, unheeded, has remarked the 
obvious fact that this is an error for Prusa pros Olympum. It is true 
that Prusa pros Olympum occurs also on another road, but similarly 
Lamasco (i.e. Lampsakos) and Amasia, each occur twice in different 
parts of the Table. Most of the other names are hopelessly corrupt ; 
and I utterly refuse to accept such towns as Manoris, Potomia, &c., until 
they are confirmed by another authority than our copy of the Table.f 

Kastamon, the modem Kastamouni, was situated on this road, 
between Pompeiopolis and Claudiopolis. It was evidently an important 
city in later Byzantine times, but is never mentioned in Eoman or early 

* His order is Atravioii {i.e. Tatavion), Agrilion, Platana ; the last name has been 
correctly explained by previous writers as a corruption of Laganeia, like Aardyeta in 
Ptolemy. V., 1, 14. 

t Potomia is perhaps Potamia, which was in the district ; see p. 216. 

VOL. IV. F 
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Byzantine documents. It must have lain in the territory of some 
bishopric, or more correctly it became in later time the centre of popu- 
lation of a district which had a different centre in earlier time, and 
which therefore appears in the Notitise under a different name. I have on 
p. 323 shown the probability that Dadybra-Kastamon was the bishopric 
in question. 

Hadrianopolis probably lay on the same road, further west than 
Dadybra and Sora. 

3. Let me give one other out of many examples. Kiepert, in his 
latest map, indicates a road from Komana Cappadociae to Melitene, 
along a route which seems to me quite inadmissible, and which is, as I 
believe, in part quite impracticable. On this road he places the 
following towns * on the authority of the Peutinger Table : — 

Komana 24 Asarinum 24 Castabala 20 Pagrum 30 Archelao- 
polis 30 Singa 14 Arega 12 Nocotessus 24 Lagalassus 18 Sama 
13 Melitene. 

Of these there can be no doubt that Castabala is either the Cap- 
padoco-Lycaonian or the Cilician city, falsely transferred to this place ; 
Arcilapopoli (as the Peutinger Table gives it) is either Archelais 
Colonia, or else Archteopolis of Lazica,f wrongly placed ; Singa is the 
Kommagenian town ; Arega is Area, still called Arga, while the others 
are quite unknown. Of all the towns given on this route only Area or 
Arega belongs to the road from Komana to Melitene, and it appears in a 
corrupt form. 

4. Besides the examples given above of the Cappadocian roads, the 
Antonine Itinerary is demonstrably wrong in other places, e.g., in the 
road Dorjlaion-Ankyra, in making the route Xikomedeia-Kikaia-Ankyra 
a direct route, and in the road from the Cilician Gates to Baiae. It 
gives this road as follorvs ; — 

Podando 27 Kampsucrone 21 Aegeas 24 Catabolo 16 Bais.f 

The order ought to be either 

Podandos, Mopsoukrene, Tarsos, Aigai, Baiae ; 
or else (as in the Jerusalem Itinerary), 

Podandos, Mopsoukrene, Tarsos, Adana, Mopsouestia, Kastabala, 

Baiae. 

These two routes have been mixed up, and the confusion was facili- 
tated by the similarity of the names Mopsoukrene, Mopsouestia. If the 
position that I have assigned to Kastabala on the Pyramos (p. 342) is 
right, the second route as far as Kastabala is the main road to Kom- 
magene, and at that point turns south through Epiphaneia to Baiae.f 

* He puts a mark of iaterrogation after each, for the route is too obviously absurd. 

t Procopius, ‘ Bel. Goth.,’ IV., 527. 

% This theory, which boldly attributes to the Table an error of a kind common in it 
has since been proved to be correct by Mr. Bent. 
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I do not of course maintain that everything in the Peutinger Table 
that is uncorroborated is wrong : some of it may yet turn out to he right, 
or a corruption of what is right, as e.g., in the Bithynian example given 
above, Plataneai appears on the wrong road corrupted to Lateas (accusa- 
tive). But it is at present a mistaken and dangerous method to follow the 
Table as guide ; it must be used only as a support for better authorities. 
I also expressly refrain from concluding that because the Table is so very 
untrustworthy in central and eastern Asia Minor, it is equally untrust- 
worthy in all other countries. For example, it is much freer from error 
in the western, and especially the south-western parts of the country. 

The Itineraries are much less corrupted than the Table, and though 
errors abound in them, yet many of these can be easily explained as due 
to bad mapping. Both the Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary 
probably depend ultimately on a map, as is usually believed, “die 
officielle Eeichskarte.” * * * § In regard to these two documents the problem 
is ; first, how far do they rightly represent the ultimate authority ? 
secondly, what degree of accuracy did that ultimate authority attain ? 
In answer to the second question, Kiepert f has pointed out in very 
strong terms that we must not suppose that the official map had the 
accuracy of a modern map. In answer to the first question we must 
point in the first place to a number of corruptions, some apparently 
hopeless, others explicable only by uncertain conjectures. To take a 
few examples from the less corrupt authority, the Antonine presents 
such names as Zoana, p. 181, Mogaro and Dorano, p. 205, and various 
other absolutely unknown names, which are, probably, in most cases 
corrupt ; while Scanatus, p. 200, is conjecturally explained (see p. 295) 
as Scandis, Eumeis and Gundusa, p. 182, as Kamisa and as Godasa of 
Ptolemy, Sacoena as Siccasena, Ochras as [D]ogra, Adapera as Lassora or 
Laskoria, Fiarasi as Siara (the Si being a correction of Fi). By similar 
conjecture I should explain the P in Ptandaris and Puspena f as derived 
from a preposition which was attached to the name (according to a 
custom of which various examples remain in the Peutinger Table) ; it is 
doubtful whether the Greek e-i or d-o, or the Latin ah was used.§ Even 
if all the corruptions of single names could be eliminated, there remains 
the further difficulty that many names have been transferred from the 
proper road to an adjoining one. 

I owe to Dr. Miller’s information (‘ Weltkarte des Castorius,’ p. 119) 
the reference to a fragment of an itinerary through Cappadocia, which 
bears so pointedly on the subject of this chapter that I add it here. In 

* Kiepert in ‘ Berlin. Sitzungsber.,’ 1881, p. 52 ; cp. p. 51. 

t Kiepert, l.c., p. 51. 

X Parthey and Finder prefer the still more serious corruption Euspocna, p. 177, but 
Puspena has MS. authority. The name conceals Ptolemy's Ispa in the adjectival form, 
which is so commonly used in Cappadocia. 

§ Compare Pisinda in Ptolemy for eVDlo-icSa 

F 2 
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the year 1847 Mercklin pahlislied an inscription copied by himself and 
by Prof. Mommsen in Eome.* I add the transcript here — 

III Id(us) Mopsu-Crefne] 

Pr(idie) Id[ns), Panhormo 

Id(ibus) Oct(obribus), ad Aq(nas) Ca]ida(s) 

XYii K(alendas) N'ov(embres) [TJynnam 
XYi K(alendas) Tyana 
XV K(alendas) Nov(embres) Anda[balim] 
xin K(alendas) Kov('embres) 

We see from this fragment that Tynna, which is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy,! must be near Paustinopolis-Halala. In the Table Aquae 
Calidae is put in an unconnected way near this road, and Leake rightly 
conjectured that it must belong to it. The hot springs are still well 
known. I saw them in 1882, but no ancient remains exist ; and nothing 
in the surroundings would lead one to expect the splendid picture given 
of them in the Table. The springs lie a little west of the direct road to 
Tyana, and perhaps Caena was a village on the road at a point near 
the springs. The name Panhormos is otherwise unknown ; it doubtless 
indicates a great khan for travellers, probably beside the present 
Bozanti Khan. It should be observed that the proper names appear in 
this fragment in oblique cases, just as in the Table and Itineraries : 
Panhormo, Tynnam. 

The problem in regard to Ptolemy is far more complicated, because 
he certainly used several authorities, and tried with various degrees of 
success to combine them. For example : the list of cities in Phrygia 
Magna, v., 2, § 22-26, must be founded on a different authority from the 
cities of Mysia, § 14. The former extends Phrygia so far west as to 
include Ankyra, Synaos, and Blaundos, while the latter includes 
Aloudda, Trajanopolis, and Prepenissos in Mysia. Both these views 
were entertained by different authorities, on account of the proverbial 
uncertainty of the boundary between Mysia and Phrygia ; but Ptolemy 
uses sometimes one, sometimes the other, without perceiving the contra- 
diction in which he is thus involved (see p. 145). 

He learned from one authority that Paphlagonia was governed by 
the legatus pro praetore of Galatia ; from another authority he learned the 
full extent of Paphlagonia. He then placed this large Paphlagonia in 
the province Galatia, though considerable part of it really belonged to 
the province Bithynia-Pontus. 

The character of his account of the Strategiai is fuUy discussed in 
Pai-t II., chapters 0, Q, and S, which enumerate his long series of mis- 

* " Beim Besueh des grosseren Campana’sclien Columbariums in einer Vigne an der 
rechten Seite der Via Sebastiana.’’ He adds : SoUte bier yielleicbt zum erstenmal ein 
zur Keichsvermessung des Augustus geboriges Aotenstiick ans Liobt getreten sein ? ” 
See C. I. L., VI,, 5076. 

t The statement on p. 311 must be corrected. 
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takes about the eleventh Strategia, ■which existed for a short time in the 
first century before and after Christ. He attributes the cities of this 
Strategia, sometimes to Cilicia, sometimes to Strategia Antiochiane, some- 
times to Lykaonia (Khasbia for Kastabala), sometimes to Cappadocia 
(Kyzistra in Strategia Kilikia), sometimes to Armenia Minor (Kybistra, 
Claudiopolis, Dalisandos in Strategia Kataonia). 

In the Strategia La'viniane or Laviansene, which Ptolemy places to 
the south instead of to the north of Melitene, he mentions the towns 
Kaparkelis, Sabagena, Kizara. Of these Kaparkelis is (see p. 302) 
identified with Capareas of the Antonine Itinerary, p. 194 (in northern 
Syria), which may be corrected by means of an inscription, C. I. L., III. 
Supplem., No. 6814, to Caparceae. Sabagena is difficult to separate 
from Sobagena of Strategia Sargarausene, or from Sebagena of Strategia 
Kilikia. Kizara seems to come from a difierent direction, viz., from the 
north-west. Strabo, p. 560, mentions Ikizari as a fort in the eastern 
part of Phazemonitis, a district which apparently forms part of Ptolemy’s 
Pontus Galaticus. It is impossible not to conjecture that Ptolemy’s 
Kizara and Strabo’s Ikizari are the same place, •wrongly placed by 
Ptolemy through trusting to a bad map. According to the true 
situation, Laviniane is not so far distant from Phazemonitis as 
Ptolemy’s assignment would make it. The identification of Kizara 
■with Ikizari, is of course uncertain : the names seem identical, but there 
may have been two places bearing the same name. Prof. Kiepert’s 
identification of Sibora and Ibora was tempting, but has been proved 
incorrect (see p. 265, 326) : the names, however, have in the latter case 
only a superficial resemblance, for the Greek forms are 2t/?opa and 
’’l/Suipa. 

I do not venture on the difficult question as to the particular 
authorities used by Ptolemy in the different sections of his account of 
Asia Minor ; though there is no doubt that his work loses most of its 
value until the exact authority on which each of his statements rests 
has been determined. It is sho^wn on p. 372 that his Strategia 
Antiochiane bears a name which must have been given to it in 37 A.D., 
when it was ruled by Antiochus IV. and^Iotape ; and that its extent as 
indicated by Ptolemy ■wms not true after 41, when it was greatly 
curtailed. The simplest, though not the only possible, explanation is 
■that his authority on the Strategiai wrote about 37-8 a.d. 

In Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus, Ptolemy’s authority seems to 
have been so accurate as to suggest a Roman official list. By a com- 
parison of his account of these districts with Strabo’s unusually detailed 
description, it will in all probability be easy after actual exploration of 
the district, to recover the ancient topography almost perfectly. Com- 
paring Ptolemy’s account of these Pontic districts with his description 
of Cappadocia, we see how entirely he depended on his authority: 
where he had some single good authority to trust to, he is useful ; but 
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where he tried to combine different authorities, he falls into the grossest 
blunders. 

In some cases his authority was the same as that of the Peutinger 
Table and the Antonine Itinerary, viz., the official map of the empire 
exposed in the Portions Octaviae, or a copy of it. In the eastern parts 
of Asia Minor this is proved by the tables on the opposite page, which 
show how many names unknown from any other sources, are common 
to Ptolemy, the Peutinger Table, and the Antonine Itinerary. 

Various other errors in Ptolemy probably spring from his use of the 
same authority. In a number of cases, e.g. Kaparkelis, Kiakis, Leandis, 
Kamalis, Tanadaris, TiraUis, Ladoineris, Sinis, he seems to mistake 
Latin ablatives plural of second declension * for nominatives. Such 
errors suggest the forms Pamasso, Mogaro, Doran o, Sebastopoli, &c., of 
the Antonine Itinerary, and Pesinunte, Tavio, Corveunte, &c., of the 
Peutinger Table.f 

The error made in the name Fiara (for Siara) in the Antonine 
Itinerary has been explained above (also see p. 308) : this error existed in 
Ptolemy’s authoiity, and from his false idea about the position of Sar- 
garausene, which he puts in the place of Saravene, he places "biapa in it. 

In other cases Ptolemy is misled by the letter F substituted for B 
in his Latin authority (which we must probably understand to be the 
Eoman map). Just as 4>ov^ay>;ra in Galatia is clearly derived from 
the town Euagina, corrupted in a Latin document to Fuagina, so when 
^ov<Ttirdpa and Evcrt/rapa occur side by side in Melitene, the conjecture 
at once suggests itself that both names indicate the same place, but 
that the former was taken from a Latin authority where Eusipara was 
mistaken as Fusipara. 

Kyzistra is given as a city of Strategia Kilikia. The name occurs 
elsewhere only in Concil. Nicaen., a.d. 325 ; where a bishop of Kyzistra 
is mentioned. It is therefore only a fault for the bishopric Kybistra, 
misplaced by Ptolemy like so many other names in his lists of the 
Strategiai. 

The repetition by Ptolemy of places like Olba (as Olbasa), Kybistra, 
Kormasa or Korbasa, &c., in different districts is paralleled by the 
Peutinger Table with its repetition of Prousa, Lampsakos, Amasia, &c. 

Finally, I give a list of some very obvious corrections in the text 
of Ptolemy, some of which have been made by previous writers, some 
by myself. 

1 § 13 TaraovLOV for Haraoviov. 

1 § 14 Aaydrcta for Aaroveia. 

* Sinis from a masculine form, compare [Pijsonoa of the Itinerary : Kiakis, &c., from 
neuter forma : Kaparkelis from a feminine form which appears as accusative in the 
Itinerary, p. 101. 

t Accusative forms also occur in both the Itinerary (Capareas, Arauracos, &c.), and 
in the Table (Stabiu=eij Tdffioy, Aquas Aravenas, &c.). 
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Ptolemy. 

Peutinger T. 

1 Anton. Itin. 

j Other Authorities. 

Satala 

Satala 

Satala 

Satala (often) 

Domana 

Tapoura 

Domana 

Patara 

Domana 

Nikopolis 

Nieopoli (abla- 
tive) 

Nicopolis 

Xikopolis (often) 

Chorsabia 

Eregarsina 

Carsagis, Carsat 


Charax (1. Earax.) 

Araiiracos 

’ ApavpaKa (Const., &c.) 

i>agona (1. JJragona) 

Seleoberroia 

Kaltiorissa 

Draconis 

Ole Oberda 
Caleorsissa 

Dracontes 

Analibla 

Pisingara, Pinsigara 
Godasa 

Eudoixata 

Karape 

Masora, Kasara 
Oromandos, Oro- 

mandroa 

Analiba 

Analiba 

Gundusa, Gon- 
dosa 

Analibla (Act. Cone.) 

Ispa 

Phouphena 

Hispa 

Eiispena, Pus- 
pena 


Arane 

Phouphatena 

Mardara 

Ouarsapa, Ouaisapa 
Orsa, Orsara 

Arangas 

(accus.) 

Arapjs (abla- 
tive) 

Malandara 

1 

1 


2. Cities alono the Eipheates. 
(a) In Armenia. 


Sinibra 

Aziris 

Ladana (v. 1. Da- 
landa) 

Sismara * 

Zimara 

Daskouaa 

Zimara 

Dascusa 

Sinervas 

(accus.) 

Zimara 

Dascusa 


(b) In Melitene. 

Dagousa f 

Sims Kolonia 

\ Saba? 

SabouB ? 1 

Pisonos (cttI : 

?) 

Melitene 

Melentenes 

Melitene 


(c) In Laviniane or Lavianeene. 

Kome 

Meteita 

Como 

Metita 


Klandias 

Glaudia 



(d) In {^aravene. 

Juliopolis 1 

Barzalo | 

Barsalium 1 



Still called Derende ; not 
on Euphrates 

Pliny, V. 83 
Pliny, V. 81 


Often mentioned ; not on 
Euphrates 


Claudiopolis CappadociaeJ 
Pliny, V. So 


♦ Dittography of tlie following ? 

f Dittography of Daskonsa ? or is it cormpted from the name that appears in the Antonine Itinerary 
as Sabous, and in the Pentlnger Table as Saba. 
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2 § 14 Adyovra, which, has often been doubted, is defended by the 
AayoT0T]vol of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

2 § 15 TpifLei'odvpa-aL for TpipLevoO., as M. Waddington rightly 
perceived. 

2 § 1 6 Atyaiat for Aiyapa (cp. Kva-qvapa of Hierocles, and 2 § 24). 

2 § 18 "ATTouSSa has been by some suggested for ’Irdava. 

2 § 20 ’EpL^rp/oL has been proposed with obvious correctness for 

^pi^rj\oi. 

2 § 21 AdXScis for AaSaXcls, see p. 131. 

2 § 23 KepKmiria has been corrupted frOm ’Ama through the influence 
of the following EuKapma. 

2 § 24 MeXiraia should be restored for MeXiVapa, compare § 16. 

2 § 23 BpoS^os for ApoC^os. 

BXaSvSos for BXcai'Spos. 

2i)3Xtov, St^Xia, or SetySXta is the more correct form, not %L\Plov. 
2^§ 26 Savads for Savts. 

Tdyi;va or Td/ctva for Td^rp/a. 

2 § 27 Transpose ^►eXaK^vo'tot and Av/cdovts : * the alteration arose 
from the latter being placed beside Avkmv. ^uXaioJvo-tot 
is a Greek rendering of a Latin original Phylacenses. 

MaK. KaSoijrot (as in Pliny) for MokkoSj/voi. 

KiSvrjo-aeL^ for KuSto-o-ct?. 

Mo|«avot is more correct than Mo^torot'. 

TepoiroXtrai was the native name, 'lepo^roXtrai the form used 
by Grecising writers. 

4 § 3 ZoXt^kov for ZoAlo-kov. 

4 § 4 It is unnecessary to alter AiSvpov to AivBvpov : the forms are 
equivalent, see Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 237. 

4 § 5 PeppartKOTToXts for PeppiaiwoXts. 

4 § 7 ToXi(TTo/3<!rywL for ToXt^awTOt. 

ToXicrroyoipa for ToXaardi^opa. 

4 § 9 ^ovfSdyrjva is a Greek rendering of a Latin original Fuagina, 
an error for Euagina, see p. 261. 

4 § 10 Jlpoa’eiXrjppevT.Tai (inhabitants of the )(d>pa TrpocretXijpt/rci'ij) for 
Upoo'cpXtpcvrrai. 

Trptdtov for TerpdStor. 

4 § 12 ’OpovSiKov for ’OpovStKot : the tribe was called ’OpovSets. 

5 § 3 %v€Spa for SvcrSpa. 

5 § 6 UeppivoBetov for MtvcSiJptor. 

Ovep/SiavoTroXis for Ovpardn-oXis. 

*I(nrSa for rTunrSa (i.e. i-ni ^<nvSa). 

5 § 7 Upocrravva is more correct than npocrrapa. 

5 § 8 Kdpapa KoX. for ^oppaKov, 

6 § 3 4>arapoidr for ^avayopiav. 


* ASP., B 4. 
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Cappadocia, Lykaonia, and Cilicia have all been discussed suiBciently 
in Part II., and I need not recapitulate the suggestions made there. 

These views about the authorities under discussion were arrived at 
during the composition of Part II., being forced upon me by the 
discovery of successive errors in them. The example of Tynna given 
in this chapter, shows that a statement unsupported at present may 
afterwards be confirmed by new evidence. But the numerous errors 
that are proved show that we cannot safely accept any statement 
until we can confirm it by some independent evidence, direct or indirect. 

This long discussion is perhaps not too long for the necessities of 
the case. For example, I have in regard to Cappadocia and its 
Strategiai discarded entirely the authority of Ptolemy, which has been 
hitherto accepted implicitly, even by Prof. Kiepert, and have, in de- 
pendence on a few sentences of Strabo, placed some Strategiai as much 
as 100 miles from the situation assigned to them by Ptolemy’s 
minutely detailed map, and followed by all modern geographers. 
This proceeding may seem too bold ; but we must follow either Ptolemy 
or Strabo, whose evidence is in irreconcilable contradiction. My 
general impression with regard to Strabo’s account of Asia Minor is, as 
stated on p. 96, that as a rule “his brief descriptions are marvellously 
accurate, and, to the eye-witness, marvellously lucid.” Individual cases 
of vagueness, and even slight inaccuracy can be pointed out, but 
they are exceedingly rare.* In some cases his description of the 
scenery of the eastern part of the plateau is so good as to depend either 
on his own observation, or to be reported with closest precision from the 
account of an eye-witness. I The western part of the plateau, including 
Phrygia, on the other hand, he has evidently not seen. Now his own 
distiijct evidence is given (see pp. 535, 536) that he had travelled 
in Cappadocia : he had been in Komana of Cappadocia and had seen 
the wonderful gorge where the Pyramos breaks through Taurus. 
A native of Amaseia could not see these two places without seeing 
a good deal more of the country; and must indeed have been travelling 
for the purpose of observation. J 

Finally, with regard to Hierocles, whose authority I place so high, 
I have discussed the subject both on pp. 92—95, and at numerous places 
throughout Part II. The many cases in which his order has been 

* I have shown in ‘ Cities and Bishoprics,’ Part II. § XLin., that the puzzling 
arrangement of the cities of Phrygia in four groups becomes accurate when the single 
sUght change of EYMENEIAN to AKMONEIAN is made. 

t Von Diest (‘ Von Perg. z. Pontus,’ p. 15) says that a passage in p. 625 shows 
actual experience of the road from Pergamos to the east. On the other hand he shows 
that Strabo gives an inaccurate account of the Aeolic coast. 

t Niese shows that Strabo does not profess to have seen any places away from the 
sea in Asia Minor except Komana, the Pyramos, Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, and 
Nysa in the Maeander Valley : see his ‘Beitrage zur Biographie Strabos’ in Hermes, 
XIII., 1878, p. 42, where he shows that Strabo lived from about 63 n.c. to 19 A.D., and 
that he wrote his geographical work in Borne, for a Roman pubhc, about 18-19 a.d. 
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confirmed by new discoveries, have gh'en me great confidence in him, 
thongh of course it is necessary to look as much as possible for corrobo- 
rative evidence. I have tried to show that, (1) his chief authority is a 
list of bishoprics, which he modifies into a list of cities ; (2) this list 
must have been arranged in an approximately geographical order, 
partly according to roads, partly according to districts ; (3) Hierocles 
modified it and even added to it in Bithynia and still more in Helles- 
pontus ; (4) there is great corruption and transposition in the lists of 
Lydia and Hellespontus. 


VIL The Byzantine Eoads. 

A change in the road-system began in a.d. 292. Diocletian made 
Nikomedeia the capital of the ea.st, and the roads that connected it with 
the provinces acquired increased importance. This tendency was 
confirmed when Constantinople was founded in 330 ; for precisely the 
same set of roads lead to Nikomedeia and to Constantinople. The 
centre of attraction was now no longer Eome, but Constantinople, and 
the roads which served only for the Eoman irafBc rapidly sank into 
mere cross-countiy paths. 

At first the old Eoman roads were utilised as far as possible, and 
both the Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary show us these 
roads adapted to the new requirements. But a steady and progressive 
change was produced over the whole of Asia Minor. Previously 
prosperity had been greatest in the southern half of the plateau. 
But during the two centuries that elapsed between Constantine and 
Justinian, the northern half of the plateau grew steadily in importance 
as being nearer Constantinople and in easier communication with it ; 
and many new centres of population were formed, which gradually 
acquired the rank of cities and bishoprics.* Steadily also the system of 
communication altered, as it was gradually found that new routes 
served travellers better than the Eoman roads. By the time of 
Justinian the change w'as complete, and it is clear that in his 
reorganisation of the administration he recognised the new system and 
put an end to the old. 

Ko document has been preserved that attempts to give us a complete 
account of the Byzantine roads. We are reduced to piecing together 
scattered hints in the historians, and inteipreting them in accordance 
with the natural features of the country. We are aided by the fact that 
on the whole the Byzantine system continued in use throughout the 
Turkish domination ; but the best result attainable wfith regard to the 
two centuries of change is a few isolated pictures of separate points. 
We know that Apameia had been one of the chief centres of Grseco- 

* This principle is stated C. B., § Ixvii., and is proved in many details in Part IL 
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Eoman civilisation and commerce, and also of the rising power of 
Christianity. But its prosperity depended on its situation at a knot on 
the great eastern trade-route. That route lost all importance under 
the Byzantine rule ; and Apameia sank into a third or fourth-rate 
town. 

Various other examples of a similar kind are given in Part II.,* only 
one of which I shall refer to here. A fortunate chance has preserved 
to us a petition addressed to the emperor Theodosius about 380-90 A.D., 
intreating him to build a bridge over the Halys for the sake of 
preserving a constant connexion between Caesareia-Mazaka and the 
provinces of Galatia and Pontus. I have interpreted this document 
(p. 255 ff ) as marking the transition from the old Eoman road between 
Ankyra and Caesareia, which did not cross the Halys, to the modern 
road, which crosses the Halys twice. I have shown how Parnassos on 
the old road lost consequence, whereas Mokissos on the new road rose to 
importance, was constituted by Justinian the capital of Cappadocia 
Secunda,! and is still one of the chief cities of Anatolia. Probably the 
document which has preserved to us this interesting episode is not 
unique, and more careful investigation of the records of the period will 
reveal others. 

The completion of the Byzantine road system dates from Justinian. 
The most important part of the system was the Military Eoad forking 
east of the Halys to Caesareia and to Sebasteia. The character of this 
road has not, so far as I know, been observed hitherto by any historian, 
and I have therefore in Chapter G discussed it in detail from the first 
stage onwards. Much of the Byzantine military history in the east 
depends on the recognition of this great road. At intervals there were 
standing camps in convenient places near it, and as the emperor passed 
along towards the seat of war, he was joined by the contingents of 
troops from the different provinces which had concentrated at these 
camps. A march in spring from Constantinople along the military 
road, a summer campaign on the eastern frontier, a return march to the 
capital along the same road at the approach of winter, and a few months 
in Constantinople before the next campaign began — such was the life 
year after year of many of the vigorous emperors. The line of their 
march, where nothing is expressly mentioned, may as a rule be assumed 

* See pp. 205, 216, 220, 223, &c. I must maiutain that the road from Tavium by 
Komiaspa to Sebasteia is a Byzantine interpolation in the Antonine Itinerary.- It is 
entirely out of keeping with the Eoman system, and is strikingly illustrated by the 
Byzantine records. 

t I have, for convenience sake, always spoken in Part II. of Mokissos as metropolis 
of Cappadocia Tertia. But it must be remembered that politically there were only two 
provinces of Cappadocia, of which Caesareia and Mokissos were the respective metro- 
poleis from the time of Justinian onwards, while Tyana, which had been metropolis of 
Cappadocia Secunda from the time when Valens divided Cappadocia into two, retained 
its ecclesiastical rank and its authority over a few bishoprics. 
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to be the military road : and in many cases this is of great importance 
for the understanding of the operations described. I shall here quote 
only one example, viz., the march of Komanus Diogenes in 1068, from 
Helenopolis to the east. After crossing the Halys, he avoided the road 
to Caesareia.* It is only the fact of the road forking beyond the Halys 
to Caesareia that gives any point to the statement that the emperor did 
not touch Caesareia, a city that lay quite sixty miles from the nearest 
point of his march, and a hundred miles from the crossing of the Halys. 
He then encamped at Krya Pege, for some days ; and the beauty, the 
plentiful water, the trees and the grass of this place are described in 
glowing terms. This is obviously the camp called Bathys Ehyax, by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I., p. 444, and Genesius, pp. 123, 124. 
He then ju'oceeded to Sebasteia, where again he took the left road to 
Koloneia, not the right to Tephrike (see pp. 57, 267). 

I have ascribed to Justinian the formation of this road and the 
institution of the whole system of aplehta connected with it. The fact 
is nowhere recorded, and I depend for proof of the statement entirely on 
inference from a number of slight details, which are collected in ch. G, 
They prove that the great importance of the road is as old as Justinian ; 
and if so, there is little doubt that he also arranged its military 
connection, for its importance lies mainly in its military character; it 
is not the shortest route, but it is the best route for an army. 

The geneml map shows the chief lines of road, radiating from 
Constantinople, whose existence in the Byzantine period can be proved. 
Some of these we hear of first in the latest warfare under the Nicsean 
empire or the Paleeologi, when the theatre of operations was narrowed 
down to the west of Asia Minor, But the previous existence and 
importance of many of them cannot be doubted (see pp. 129, 130). 

A study of the chief references to these roads and of the operations 
that took place along them would form the proper completion of this 
subject : the incidental references that occur in Part II. are quite 
insufficient to show its importance. Such a study would probably show 
that several other lines of road, used in the Turkish time, but not 
indicated on my map, are referred to by the Byzantine historians in 
passages that have escaped me. But such a study would expand into a 
discussion of the Byzantine campaigns in Asia Minor, which is too 
great a task to enter on at present : it forms the third part of the 
programme of work on the history and antiquities of Asia Minor which 
I^had once sketched out for myself. 

During certain conditions of warfare other roads besides the great 
military road, and even occasionally others in addition to those that 
radiate from Constantinople, as.sumed a temporary importance in 
Byzantine history. On p. 197 If. I have described all the routes that 
led from Constantinople to the east, and have given some examples of 
* r})V KaKTapaav trapiXSuv, Scyl, p. 691 ; rp Kaurapiwv pti] rpuffai^as, Attal., p. 146. 
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marclies wldoli took place along them. Tke long frontier wars against 
the Saracens tested every route ; for the light-armed marauders, crossing 
from Cilicia for a run in the Christian lands, took sometimes one pass, 
sometimes another. The two leading routes during these wars are 
through the same passes that have been important at all periods, that 
from Germanicia to Arahissos, and the Cilician Gates (Loulon, see p. 350). 
But almost every important mountain pass in the whole of Asia Minor 
has its great battle, and some of them their score of conflicts (see 
pp. 368, 381, 382). I add one example. 

The campaign of 860 is described very vaguely. The only express 
statement as to the situation of the great defeat of the Saracens is that 
of Genesius, that it was 500 miles from Amisos, which is of course so 
absurd as to suggest a doubt about the text. But when we compare 
the accounts,* we And (1) that the battle took place near the confines of 
the Armenian and Paphlagonian Themes, (2) on the west side of the 
Halys, (3) on the road that leads south from Sinope, (4) on a river that 
flows from north to south, (5) near the Halys, for a very few fugitives 
escaped across the Halys into the Kharsian Theme, (6) among the hills 
in a glen, where the Saracens were surrounded. There are only two 
localities which can suit this description, one where the road from 
Sinope descends to Boiabad and the Halys, the other further south, 
where it again descends towards Andrapa and the Halys. The fact 
that the crossing of the Halys led into the Kharsian Theme decides in 
favour of the latter. Historians differ greatly about the names : 
probably Lalakaon was the district. Boson or Porson the place, and 
Gyris the river.f But Genesius and the Continuator call the district 
Abysianon or Amysianon, Porson the place, Lalakaon the river, and 
Gyris the meadow on the river by the Saracen camp. Amysianon is 
perhaps connected with Amnesia (see N 12, p. 278). Amysianon was on 
a road leading probably from Paphlagonia to Kommagene (see p. 354), 
and Amnesia was on a road from Arabissos to Constantinople, perhaps 
by Eukhaita. Accurate exploration might probably determine the very 
spot where the battle was fought. 

With the Turkish invasion in the latter part of the eleventh centuiy, 
a new period of military history begins. Civil history and commercial 
intercourse have from this time onward hardly any existence, owing 
partly to the misery of the situation and partly to the degrading and 
enfeebling influence of the Byzantine rule,f in which the Koman 


* Georg. Mon., 825 ; Symeou Mag., 666 ; Theoph. Cont., 181 ; Leo Gram., 238 ; 
Cedr. II., 164 ; Genes., 96 ; Zonar. II., 159, ed. Par. 

t Ducange on Zonar. quotes Epist. 167 of Photius, addressed OeoSory Srraflopo- 
KoySiSart^ Kara roi/s AaXdKcavas. 

J This had gradually destroyed the spirit of the different communities, discouraged 
the free flow of trade between the provinces, and produced an oriental stagnation, in 
which each district got on as best it could on its own resources. Exceptions can be 
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character had almost wholly given place to an Oriental despotism. 
Great part of the platean passed into the hands of the Turks, whose 
power extended over Lykaonia, Cappadocia, and considerable part of 
Phrygia and Galatia. Dorylaion was the north-western limit of their 
authority; but Kotiaion they did not hold. From Dorylaion they 
advanced along the road to Constantinople, and even seized Nikaia. On 
the south-west they held for a time Sozopolis, Apameia (then a mere 
village), and Laodiceia. It would appear that their right to these terri- 
tories was recognised in the disgraceful agreement concluded with the 
Turks about 1076 a.d., when their help was bought by the surrender of 
a great territory. 

The Seljuk Turkish capital was at Iconium, and the four chief roads 
that led to it became the chief scene of warfare from this time onwards 
until the rise of the Osmanli Turks. Two of these roads were the same 
as roads of the earlier period, viz., those which led by Dorylaion and by 
Kotiaion. We also begin now to hear of a third, which coincided Tor 
some distance with the road to Kotiaion through Bilejik and Basilika, 
and then diverged to Dorylaion (see pp. 208, 236, 445). The fourth 
road was one which is first heard of at the end of the eleventh century, 
though we then find that it must have been of some military conse- 
quence from a much earlier time ; it was the central road of the Theme 
Kboma. 

The first three of these roads form a connected group. The great 
road to Dorylaion was the most direct, but fell earliest into Turkish 
hands. The road through Kotiaion was important because that city did 
not fall under the power of the Seljuks till 1182.* It was apparently 
in Byzantine hands in 1156, but the limit of their power, when Manuel 
Comnenus marched towards it from Isauria. In 1116 also it was 
certainly in Byzantine hands, and probably in 1113. 

The campaign of 1116 furnishes an excellent proof of the use of the 
road by Kotiaion and Dorylaion. Alexius Comnenus then advanced 
with a large army through Dorylaion to Philomelion. Here by one of 
his pious frauds he ascertained that the will of heaven forbade him to 
advance to Iconium. He therefore retired towards Constantinople, and 
was then hard pressed by hordes of Turkish light troops, who had 
offered little opposition to his advance. After two days of continuous 
fighting the army reached a point between Polybotos and Ipsos, where 
they diverged from the road by which they had advanced, and turned 
towards Ampoun. There were only two roads open to them. One led 


proved, bnt such was the general condition of the later Byzantine empire, and herein 
lay its weakness. 

* Dorylaion was not maintained as a fortress by the Seljuk Turks, who never 
showed any organising ability; it sank into ruins, and the fertile valley was occupied by 
nomadic bands until 1175, when Manuel refortified it. 
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by Polybotos, and then across difficult country where the Turkish 
skirmishers would have had a great advantage ; and by this road it 
would be many days before they reached Byzantine territory. The 
other went along the valley towards the village now called Ambanaz,* a 
few miles north of Akroenos. The latter road, usually known as the 
route to Kotiaion, was preferred ; and on the following day, when the 
army was between Augustopolis and Akroenos, a truce was concluded. 
This may be taken as a fair indication that Akroenos and the country 
between it and Kotiaion were still in Byzantine hands. 

In 1145 Manuel Comnenus advanced along the Kotiaion route almost 
up to Iconium, and retired by Khoma. 

Again, in 1175 Manuel resolved to make a great effort to break the 
Turkish strength. As a preliminary he rebuilt two deserted fortresses, 
Dorylaion and Soublaion. In 1176 he chose the latter route to deliver 
his great blow at the Seljuks. He advanced from the Ehyndakos 
{obviously by Akhyraous Thyateira) to Khonai, and thence to Khoma. 
This campaign, therefore, was conducted along the fourth of those roads 
which we have mentioned as of pre-eminent importance in the Turkish 
wars.f Soublaion was situated at the site now called Khoma, retaining 
the name which was coming into use among the historians of the 
twelfth century. The change of name is of course a common pheno- 
menon in Asia Minor. It is probable that the name of the Theme 
Khoma was applied to the central fortress of the Theme. Anna 
Comnena mentions the Khomatenoi several times, and it is clear from 
her language, II. p^). 325-7, that the frontier defence against the Seljuks 
was divided between the Themes of Khoma and Cappadocia.| But 
why the name Khoma was given to the Theme, whether the troops were 
first called Khomatenoi from some reason unknown to us, and the 
country where they were stationed got the name Khoma from them ; § 
or whether the local application is the earlier, and the troops were called 
after the country in which they were stationed, it seems now impossible 
to discover.|| 

The central road of the Theme connected the two great fortresses, 
Khonai and Khoma. .Two routes are possible for it. One, which 
was actually traversed by Barbarossa, went up the Lykos, along the salt 

♦ Obviously the same name as Ampoun in Anna Comnena. On tlic whole subject 
see my paper in ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 18S2, p. 140. 

t On Manuel’s defeat, see p. 136 and my “ Notes and Inscriptions, IX.." in ‘ Amer. 
Journ. Arch.,’ vol. ii. 

X On the changes of the Theme Cappadocia, see pp. 21G, 250, 316. 

§ See p. 316. 

11 I have in ASP, in a final appended note, suggested the possibility tliat Khoma, 
which is known also between Konia and Bey Sheher (where we find Y’okari Khoma 
and Ashagha Khoma), may be actually the Turkish name of the town, adopted like 
many others by the Byzantine writers ; but this is not probable. Tlie name has not a 
Tinkish appearance, and there is no time for a Turkish name to have gained currency 
between the appearance of the Turks and the use of the name by Anna. 
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lake Anava, and then struck across by Bolatli direct to Khoma. I 
think, however, that the other route by Denizler (different from Denizli) 
and Harir Boghaz, was the Byzantine road (see ASP). In either case 
the line is a strange one, diverging as it does from the Eoman trade 
route ; but the evidence seems conclusive. Khoma lies on the shortest 
road between the Hermos valley or the upper Mseander valley and the 
east in general. That line is indeed not an easy one, but to light active 
troops such as rode in the Arab forays into Asia Minor, it presents no 
serious difficulty, while its directness recommended it to them. Pro- 
bably the same state of things also existed when the Sassanians were 
ravaging the whole country up to the Bosphorus and the Aegean 
during the earlier centuiies. Two possibilities suggest themselves 
as to the period when Khoma was made an important fortress, viz., 
either the reign of Justinian or the time of the Iconoclast emperors. 
Many reasons induce us to prefer the former. One is that the pair of 
fortresses, Khoma and Khonai, were apparently on the same scheme ; 
and I cannot think that Khonai was founded so late as the Iconoclast 
period. The very name Khonai supplanted that of Kolossai between 
692 and 787, and that can hardly have taken place immediately after 
the foundation of the fortress of Khonai. Another lies in the bishopric 
Justinianopolis or Oikokome. I understand OiVo-kcd/xt; as a grecised 
term for the Vicus marked in the Peutinger Table between Eumeneia 
and Apameia. Justinianopolis would then be the fortress above it 
united under one bishop with the settlement in the open plain.* More- 
over, I am unable to discover any signs of the foundation of fortresses 
or cities by the Iconoclasts. The whole system of organisation and defence 
had been so admirably planned by Justinian, that nothing remained for 
later emperors to do except to maintain or restore what he had built. 

Justinian then built the fortress of Khoma or Soublaion (Siblia) 
beside the pass leading towards the Aegean coast. Nicetas Choniata 
distinguishes that fortress from another actnally in the pass, called 
Myriokephalon,! which was a ruin in the time of Manuel Comnenus. 

During the period 1076—1119 the line of the Eoman trade-route 
between Laodiceia and Apameia appears to have been entirely in the 
hands of the Turks. In 1119 John Comnenus advanced by Philadelphia 
to Laodiceia and captured it: and in 1120 he advanced further and 
captured Sozopolis, which remained in Byzantine hands till 1182. 
But even after 1120 it appears that the line of the trade-route through 
Apameia was deserted and unsafe, owing to the bands of Turkish 
nomads who infested it. In 1146 Manuel Comnenus was attacked and 
wounded beside his own camp by a troop of these Turks, when he was 
encamped near Soublaion, and had incautiously gone out towards 
Apameia to hunt. 

The history of the reigns of the three Comneni, Alexius, John and 
* See p. 136, C. 25. t On the name, see p. 220. 
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Manuel, suggests that during that entire period the road through 
Apameia was not used by the Byzantine armies ; and the phrase used 
at a later date by Tagenon in describing the march of Barbarossa past 
the salt lake Anava, “ loca desertissima Tnrcorum ” (see p. 130), suggests 
the reason. The route by the Harir Boghaz was employed, and I have 
placed Charax and Graos Gala on it. 

Apart from the temporary changes caused by such circumstances as 
the Seljuk empire with its capital at leonium, there has been little 
alteration in the road system of Anatolia as it was fixed by Justinian 
until our own time. But the roads are now in a transition stage. 
When all Turkish government business had to be carried across Asia 
Minor to the eastern and southern parts of the empire, the important 
routes had to be maintained in decent condition ; and a postal service, 
with relays of horses, was kept up along them. When Leake was sent 
in haste from Constantinople to Egypt in 1800, he rode across Asia 
Minor by Dorylaion and Iconium to Anemourion, and there took boat to 
Cyprus. At present a traveller or a government messenger to Cypnxs 
would take the steamer. The difference in this case is typical of a vast 
number of similar changes, which have curtailed the number of roads 
along which a horse-post is kept U2). 

Another cause of change lies in the growth of Smyrna, which has 
become the commercial capital of Turkey. Bailways from Smyrna have 
crept up the country into Lydia and Phrygia. One follows the general 
line of the old “ Eoyal Road,” until it has reached the foot of the plateau 
and is confronted with that step of 2000 feet, which is required to place 
it on the plateau. The other keeps closely to the line of the great trade 
route, and has already reached Apameia. The expansion of commerce 
between Asia Minor and the west has made these railways, in spite of 
many difficulties interposed by government. One ground for the action 
of the government concerns us. These railways would make Smyrna 
the central city of Asia Minor, but the govemment wishes that Con- 
stantinople should continue to be the governing centre ; and that wi.sh 
lias led to the projected railway from Constantinople to Ankyra (Angora), 
which as a commercial enterprise has no prosjiect of being remunerative 
for a long time. 

Within my own knowledge of Asia Minor, great activity in road- 
making has been shown by the Turks. In some cases the new roads 
are a blessing to the country ; but I have also seen broad new roads, 
whose path across the country was conspicuous by their greener and moi-e 
luxuriant crop of grass, and I have seen numerous roads made in uncon- 
nected fragments, or in a more advanced state with everything ready 
except the bridges. In the great majority of cases one quarter of the ex- 
penditure would be sufficient to improve the existing roads in their worse 
parts. But the new scheme of renovation is usually on too grand a 
scale. An entirely new route is laid out, great expense is incurred, and 
voi.. IV. <, 


♦ 
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then the road is left unfinished; or, worst fate of all, the broad new 
road, with small stones scattered over the smooth level surface, is not so 
pleasant for pack-horses as the old narrow well-trodden path; and 
traffic deliberately prefers the old road, leaving the new road to grow a 
magnificent crop of grass. Part of the reason why the roads are in 
many cases so fragmentary lies in the fact that they are built by the 
labour of the villagers : each adult is bound to give his labour for a few 
days in the year ; and when his time is done the conclusion of his work 
must be postponed till the next year. This plan is the only one possible 
in the country, and it demands from the inhabitants their fair contribu- 
tion to the common good in the way that presses most lightly on them ; 
but it needs more skill in the proper application of the labour than is 
generally shown. But in other cases the reason for the failure of the 
new road lies in mismanagement or in fraud. I have seen a ruined 
fragment of a new bridge over the Halys, composed of a mere shell of 
masonry filled in with earth ; this bridge was once completed, and must 
have looked very well during the summer months, till the first high 
water swept great part of it away. 

This deficiency in the Turkish road-system is likely to have im- 
portant political consequences. Anatolia is essentially a Mohammedan 
country, but Armenia is a Christian country, where the inhabitants tend 
surely to union with Eussia. The consummation of that union is only 
a matter of time, and probably of no long time. The Eussian railways 
have reached the fiontier : there are no Turkish railways, existing or 
even projected, near the frontier, and few roads even that are in decent 
repair. Nor is there any likelihood that Armenia proper would content 
Eussia. The Haly^s, the greatest river of Asia Minor,* has often been a 
river of boundary. The province on the east of the river, one of the 
finest in the Turkish empire, contains a number of Armenians ; and it 
is not improbable that the next step made by Eussia will carry her to 
the banks of the Halys. 


VIII. Change of Site. 

The variation in the site of cities at different pieriods of history is a 
point which is frequently^ touched in the present work. One of the 
thoughts which oftenest occur to the traveller in Asia Minor is to ask 
wliy modern towns so rarely- occupy exactly the site of ancient cities. 

in S‘ me cases the change was made from purely accidental reasons. 
Prof. J. E. S. Sterrett f mentions that during the Egyptian war “ a 
lai ge number of Turkish troops were quartered for an indefinite period 
on the people of old Malatia, which stood on the site of Melitene. This 

* It is the longest, though it drains an area decidedly smaller than the Sangariog 
t ‘ Kpiirrophical •T'lnmcr/ p. HOO. 
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was more than tire long-sufifering inhabitants could bear; so they 
abandoned their old houses to the soldiers, and built a new city among 
the gardens seven or eight miles south-west of Melitene.” The story 
has a look of popular mythology about it, and Prof. Sterrett does not 
state on what authority he has received it ; but, if true, it would be an 
excellent example of a kind of change which can be properly treated 
only in a ‘Local History’ of Asia Minor. There is an infinite variety 
in the history of the various districts ; but a few general considerations 
may be here brought together. 

The ancient site is sometimes absolutely deserted. At other times 
it is .'•ucceeded by a mere village, while the modern town which is the 
heir to the importance of the ancient city is situated at a consideraVjle 
distance. In the Lykos valley, Denizli, several miles from Laod ceia, 
may be taken as both geographically and in respect of importance the 
representative of the now deserted Laodiceia ; for the tiny villages in 
the plain which are nearer the ancient site, are chifliks, and do not 
correspond to the ancient city. But Tripolis is represented geogra- 
phically by Yeni Keui, in name by the pass called Derebol, and in 
importance by Bulladan; Attoudda is represented geographically by 
Haz Keui, but in importance by Serai Keui * ; and Hierapolis is repre- 
sented geographically by Pambuk Kalesi, but in importance by Denizli.t 
In the following pages when I speak of a modern town as the represen- 
tative of an ancient city, I mean that it has succeeded it as the chief 
centre of population and the seat of goveimment ; but I do not imply 
that it actually occupies the ancient site, or that it is tlie nearest 
inhabited place to the ancient site. The rule is general that each 
modem centre is the representative of some ancient city, and conversely 
that almost every ancient city has a modem representative. 

Eoads which were important in one period of the history of Anatolia, 
often lost all importance in another period. In such cases it frequently 
happened that along with the road, a city on it lost importance, and its 
influence was transferred to a new centre. Apameia (see p. 75) was 
great in the Eoman period, insignificant in the Byzantine time ; and 
quite recently it has taken a new start in life, as the mere possibility of 
a railway reaching it became evident. Other examples in abundance 
are to be found in Part II. The fact that almost all the cities on the 
line of the “ Eoyal Eoad ” bear old Phrygian names, while almost all 
those on the great trade-route bear names that mark them as refouuded 
by Greek kings or Eoman emperors, needs no comment. 

Apart from changes in the road-system, however, we observe that 

* A market, which used to be held almost ou the site of Attoudda, has been 
transferred within living memory to Serai Keui. 

t Yeni Keui is about a mile from the site of Tripolis, which is quite deserted; 
Bulladan is about si.\ miles distant. Pambuk Kalesi lies close below the actual site of 
Hierapolis. 

G 2 
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certain character in regard to situation, access, and local surroundings 
can be traced in the cities of each period.* 

The chief characteristics that are observed in the sites of ancient 
cities in Asia Minor are (1) military strength, (2) ease of access and 
commercial advantages in general, (3) convenience of water-supply. 

Military strength seems to have been the determining consideration 
in the earlier time. Sites were in many cases selected on hills whose 
sides either were naturally precipitous or could readily be scarped. 
Thus great strength was attained without much positive fortification. 
In some cases a slight j)arapet at the top of a perpendicular wall of 
rock 50 to 100 feet in height was all the artificial work needed. The 
description which I have given of the early Phrygian cities in my 
“Study of Phrygian Art”| sufficiently illustrates this subject. Similar 
fortifications were all that were needed in Blaundos, Akmonia, Palieo- 
Sebaste, Lounda, Celaenae, &c. The people must have lived in the 
open plain except during attack by an enemy, when they retired into 
the fortified town. Too little is known of this old period to justify us 
in saying much about it ; but that a certain amount of commerce and 
a certain regard to commercial convenience existed even then is 
shown by' the veiy name as well as by the situation of Keramon 
Agora on the “Royal Road.” So also Pessinus, on the same road, 
can hardly hare been a strong fortress ; its chief defence was religious 
veneration. 

The sacred cities of this early period often grew up around some 
place, where the divine power was most strikingly manifested, e.g. by- 
hot medicinal springs, a hole with mephitic exhalations, or any other 
natural phenomenon. A sacred village, Miera Kome, grew up near or 
round the sanctuary, and depended on the divine power alone for 
protection.! Such was the temple of Artemis at Ephesos, which stood 
apart from and often in opposition to the Greek city. A city of the 
native character often grew out of this sacred village, and the name 
Hieropolis was often attached to it. Wherever native feeling is strong, 
the form of this name is Hieropolis, “ City of the Hieron ; ” but where 
Greek feeling and education spreads, the Greek fonn Hierapolis, “ the 
Sacred City,” is introduced. The difference of form, though apparently 
so slight, really coiTesponds to a remarkable difference between the 
native and the Greek spirit. According to the fonner the Hieron, 
according to the latter the PoRs, is the leading idea. Types of these 

* Professor G. Hirschfeld in his essay on 'Typologie griechischer Ansiedelungen 
im Alterthum,’ should be read in counectiou with these remarks ; see “ AuMtze Ernst 
Curtius gewidmet.” Hirschfeld has many excellent remarks on the same subiect in 
his ‘ Eeiseberiehte.’ ’’ 

t ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud.’ 1888 and 1889. 

t On this subject see the description of the village named Atyokhorion near 
Dionysopolis in my “ Artemis-Leto and Apollo^Lairbenos ” in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,” 1889 
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priestly foundations are to be found at Hieropolis in tbe Glaukos valley, 
Soa among the Prepenisseis,* Aizanoif in Phrygia, Komana in 
Cappadocia, &c. 

But apart from these hieratic centres and a few markets like 
Keramon Agora, safety and military strength determined the sites of 
the earliest cities. Water-supply often constituted a serious difficulty 
in them. Water was sometimes stored in large cisterns to provide for 
the contingency of a siege. In Amaseia a passage was cut through the 
rock down to a 2dentiful supply of water. Bach individual city has its 
own method of supply. 

The foundations of the Greek kings were of a different character. 
Military strength was still a ^irominent factor in determining the sites 
chosen during the century that followed the death of Alexander ; but it 
was not the sole dominant consideration, and it was sought more by 
artificial fortification. Ease of access and commercial convenience were 
also aimed at. These cities were intended to be centres of civilisation 
and of a foreign domination in the country ; and they must therefore be 
in easy communication with each other and with other countries. The 
site of Celaenae was now deserted, and Apameia was founded near it on 
a site of the new character. Synnada, Seleuceia Sidera, Laodiceia ad 
Lycum, Antiooheia in Pisidia, Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, and many 
others, belong to the same typ)e. They arc situated on rising grounds 
at the edge of open plains. They are thus easy of access, yet their 
walls, placed on the edge of the low hills that constitute the sites, rise 
high over the plain and make them very strong fortresses, so long as 
the fortifications are kept in thorough repair. 

The size of these cities was determined by the hills on which they 
stood. Synnada, one of the oldest, must have been a tiny city ; and indeed 
Strabo expressly remarks on its small size. The water-supply would 
have to be studied separately in each case. In Laodiceia ad Lycum it 
could be well seen a few years ago. The line of the underground 
conduit which brought the water from the abundant sources that flow 
through every street of the modern Denizli could be followed for 
several miles from Laodiceia : I did not attempt to trace it up to the 
source. In the northern 2*aTt of the city it rose in the large earthen- 
ware pipe that brought it to a height sufficient to dominate the whole 
city : there it communicated with a number of smaller pipes. In this 
way the pressure was diminished to the amount needed for distribution, 
and the supply could be easily cut oS' from any of the smaller pipes. 

* I have sliown, p. 144, that the form Bennisoa has no existence except in the 
misinterpretation of an inscription ; Son, the Grave ” (i.e., of Atys), shows that the 
character of this religious centre was similar to that of Atyokhorion near Dionysopolis. 
See also my “ Study of Phrygian Art,” part ii., in ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud.,’ 1889. 

t Aizanoi with its priestly dynasts, who looked to Enphorbus as first of their number 
and probably as their ancestor (such priests being generally hereditary), seems to be 
proved by the quotation from Hermogenes, ap. Steph. Byz., s.v. 
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This interesting huilding was in process of destruction when I visited 
Laodioeia in the spring of 1883. 

In the peaceful period which began with the ascendency of the 
Pergamenian kings after b.c. 190, and continued under the Boman rule, 
the population tended to concentrate in open defenceless situations on 
the plains, where the conditions of life were more pleasant than in the 
strong but uncomfortable cities of the early period. The foundations of 
the earlier Diadochi indeed, being on low hills close to or even in the 
middle of open j)lains, maintained their existence. But where the 
ancient custom of living partly in the open plain, with a city in a lofty 
situation as a military refuge, had continued, ojieu defenceless cities 
grew during the Pergamenian and Eomau periods. In many cases, e.g. 
at Lounda and at Sebaste, the older situation was abandoned owing to 
the gradual concentration of the population in more pleasant homes ; 
the name continued as before, but the locality changed. 

The new cities founded by the Pergamenian kings were placed in 
situations of a similar character. Eiimeneia, Dionysopolis, Philadelphia 
stand on very gentle slojies under the shadow of hills on which no 
fortifications existed. Apollonia of Pisidia stood in a quite defenceless 
situation in an often plain. This character may bo used, in concurrence 
tvith other considerations, to prove that such cities as Lysias and 
Philomelion were Pergamenian foundations. Doiylaion and Metropolis 
(in the Tchul Ova) also occupied during the Homan period similar situa- 
tions ; but the latter at least was of the same character as Lounda and 
Sebaste, having been originally situated on a high hiU in the neighbour- 
hood.* The Eoman Doiydaiou was situated at Shahr Eyuk, a little to 
the north of Eski Sheher in the plain. After it had sunk into desolation 
Manuel rebuilt it at Karadja Sheher (see p. 212-3). Von Diest affirms 
that there are traces of eaidy work beneath the mediseval ruins at 
Karadja Sheher, and I should readily admit that the ancient Dorylaion 
was moved to the open plain and afterwards back to the defensible, but 
waterless old site.f 

In Lykaonia the situations of such cities as Laodiceia Combusta and 
Barata (Bin Bir Kilise) stnick me as characteristic of that country. 
They lie in theatre-shaped recesses in the outer skirts of the mountains. 
From whatever reason it may be, no cities have left such an impression 
of charm on my mind, and yet I fear that their situation in their bald 
and bare gently sloping recesses would be found most disappointing by 
the tourist in search of striking effects. In several other Lykaonian 

The site of Aletropolia can be traced in the centre of the plain between Tatarli 
and Haidarli (ace p. 112). I was told that there were traces of fortification on a hill 
which I did not visit. 

t On Kiepert’s opinion, see p. 15. Von Diest describes Eski Sheher as feverish : 
his experience was bad, but on his own showing it cannot be blamed on the place. 
My account, given p. 212, was derived from the people. Koula and Eski Sheher have 
been more lauded to me than any other towns in Anatolia. 
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cities, e.g., Iconium and still more Kybistra, the luxuriance of the well- 
watered orchards is douhly pleasing by contrast with the bare and 
waterless plains that stretch in front for a hundred miles.* 

In the period of trouble, when the defences of Asia Minor had to be 
considered, — against the Sassaniaiis, the Arabs, and the Turks — when 
foreign armies ravaged every valley and advanced to the Bosphorous, 
sites of great natural strength again came to be of surpassing import- 
ance. Such marauding inroads as were practised especially by the 
Arabs, required for purposes of defence fortresses impregnable against a 
sudden attack ; but a lengthened siege was not a danger to be dreaded. 
Fortresses perched on the summit of precipitous rocks then became 
common, and some of them became the centres of great cities. Such are 
Afiom Kara Hisar and Sivri Hisar. At Kara Hisar, only three miles 
from the Eoman city Prymnessos, a single mass of volcanic rock rises 
out of the plain erect like a column to the height of 900 feet : it can be 
ascended only by a zigzag series of stairs cut in the rock. The fortress 
is first heard of at the beginning of the eighth century. In 740 the 
famous Seid Batal Ghazi was defeated and slain before it ; and from that 
time onwards it is mentioned not rarely under the names Akroenos and 
Kikopolis. On the site of Prymnessos there is now a village Seulun, 
while Kara Hisar is one of the greatest cities of Anatolia. 

Sivri Hi.-ar, the Pointed Castle, lies about ten or twelve miles north- 
west of the Eoman city Pessinus : a fortress on the lofty volcanic rock 
with its two sharp points was impregnable in ancient warfare except to 
starvation. It was fortified by Justinian, and called Justinianopolis. 
Pessinus is now a mere village, while Sivri Hisar is a great city, as cities 
are in Anatolia. 

Numerous other fortresses, mentioned in Part II., belong to this 
class. They were founded generally in the time when a reorganisation 
of the government and attention to the defences of Asia 3Iinor gave the 
Byzantine empire new life. They were suited to the warfare of the 
peiiod, for they w^ere impregnable against a mere foray; but they could 
never have been provisioned with food and water against a long siege. 
'The cities which have grown up under their shadow are situated in the 
open plain, and, as a rule, are quite defenceless. 

The foundations and changes of cities, which we have hitherto dis- 
cussed, spring from vigour and growing or recuperative power ; but 
there are other changes of a later kind which are symptoms of decay 
and of waning civilisation. In the case of many towns and villages in 
modem time, it seems to be purely the neighbourhood of the w'ater- 
supply that determines the situation. The Eoman and even the By- 
zantine engineers did not hesitate to bring water from a considerable 

* The ruinous state of modern Konia partly hides its beautiful surroundings from 
the hasty traveller; a drive or walk to Aleram is the shortest way to learn what might 
lip the case everywhere in the neighbourhood. 
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distance to supply their cities. It is indeed true that to this day 
necessity has maintained some skill in this one branch of engineering 
(so far as my experience goes, among the Greek Christians only) ; the 
modern aqueducts are constructed with considerable skill in under- 
ground channels which wind round the slope of hills to secure a slow, 
continuous descent from the source to the public fountain or Tcheshme. 
But even where such aqueducts have recently existed, they have often 
been allowed, like all things in Turkey, to go to ruin. Moreover, the 
ancient engineers were far less dependent on the nearness of their 
sources than the modem. In many cases a modern town has grown up 
at some point where abundant water is at hand, while the Eoman or 
Byzantine city a few miles distant has sunk into decay. Examples of 
this class are Tyana, formerly supplied by a large aqueduct, now a mere 
village a few miles distant from the towns of Bor and Mgde,* and 
Laodiceia, now supplanted by Denizli. In general the probability is 
that some such convenience is the reason for any change of site that has 
occurred in the last few centuries. 

In the later Byzantine period an instructive example which bears on 
this point occurs. Tralleis had gradually descended from the high 
plateau, where the Eomau city commanded one of the grandest inland 
views I have ever seen, down the slope towards the lower valley of the 
Maeander. As the valley was made unsafe by Turkish incursions, the 
city became entirely deseiied. Andronicus Palaeologus about 1306 
made an attempt to restore the city on the Roman site above ; but the 
inhabitants found the water-supply deficient, and were soon forced to 
desert Andronicopolis or Paloeologopolis, as the new city was called 
during its brief existence. The water-supply, which was sufficient for 
a rich and large city in the Roman time, and which even at present is 
conducted in a channel nearly on the level of the ancient city, would 
have been quite enough for Andronicopolis, if engineering skill to use 
it had been possessed by the founders. 

* Tyana is still a considerable village, as good springs rise close to it The ancient 
aqueduct came from Eski Gumush, about 12 miles X.E., and rvas carried in a subter- 
ranean channel for great part of its course. The arches which extend for a mile near 
the city are pre-Eoman. and probably prc-Pereian. The modem village is as large as 
the natural water-supply permits : the ancient city could not have existed without an 
artificial supply. 
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Part II. A SKETCH OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE VARIOUS PROVINCES. 


ISTRODUCTIOS. 

Is the following pages the attempt is made to indicate the principles on 
which the topography of Asia iHnor must be studied, and to give a 
sketch of the subject as a whole. In addition to this I give a number 
of details about special points which have been collected in the course of 
my readings, and which have become too numerous to hold together in 
my mind, amid the distractions of other work, without the pi inter’s aid. 
I have not tried to make them complete, or to give what may he found 
in ordinary sources of information. Every fact * has been gathered 
from the original sources, and represents the impression which the 
context has made on my mind : I cannot, of course, feel sure that the 
impression has always been correct, hut from the first page to the last 
this sketch springs from a fresh collection and an independent valuation 
of the material. 

A comparison of the lists of cities in each province whose existence 
at various periods can be traced forms the basis of this study, and a 
brief criticism of the chief authorities is necessary as an introduction. 

Fiist may be mentioned the Notitim Episcopatuum. The most 
important Notitiae published by Parthey and Pinder are VII., VIII., IX., 
I., III., X., XIII. All the unpublished Notitise that I have seen are 
mere variations of some of these. A complete Notitia consists of two 
parts, a list of metropolitans and aichbishops, and a list of the bishops 
subordinate to each metropolitan : the first of these two parts is wanting 
in IX., III., XIII., and the second is contained only in the seven 
Notitise above mentioned. YII. is a mere fragment. It will appear on 
examination that the lists were very carelessly^ kepit, and were not 
altered to suit the actual changes that took place. When an ordinary 
bishopric was raised to the dignity of an archbishopric, it was often left 
in its old place in the list and entered a second time as an archbishopric. 
Sometimes an entire group of bishoprics disappears from some or all of 
the Xotitite, e.g. the Akmonia group and the Klionai group in Phrygia, 
or the Kormasa-Komama group in Pamphylia Secunda. 

* A very few exceptions have been carefully noticed. They are quotations from 
ixiolis inaccessible to me in Aberdeen, which I liave found cited in modern books 
during the summer of 1889. 
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Among these seven Notitiae, III., X., XIII. form a class by themselves, 
which I frequently mention as “ the later Xotiti®.” VII., VIII., IX. 
form another class, not so distinct and well marked, which I often refer 
to as “ the earlier Xotitim.” I. stands in an intermediate po.sition, hut 
is on the whole much closer to the earlier class, and may almost be 
included in it and contrasted w'ith the later cla^s. 

Within the latest group of Xotitise, X. and XIII. are much closer to 
each other than to III., and are also later than it. Among the earlier 
Notitim there are much more serious variations, so that in many pro- 
vinces the class has to be subdivided. The chronological order in this 
group is VII., VIII- and IX., I.* The two intermediate Xotitias agree 
sometimes with VII. and sometimes with I. VII. ajjproaches Hierocles 
more closely than any other Xotitia does : the mutilation of this docu- 
ment is bitterly to be regretted, and has deprived us probably of much 
valuable information. An early Xotitia is one of the chief desiderata in 
the history of Asia IMinor, and may yet be found in mauuscrijJt. 

The coirection of the first pait of a Xotitia, viz. the list of Metro- 
politans and Archbishoprics, w'as naturally much more carefully per- 
foimed than the correction of the second part. Hence the date which 
can be ascertained for the first part of each list cannot be assumed for 
the second part. The facts of the second part had often ceased before 
that date to exist. The second part of Xotitue III., X., XIII. differs 
greatly in many provinces from that of VII., VIII., IX. and L, and on 
the whole belongs to a later date, presenting some remarkable analogies 
to the Councils of 859 and 809. The first part of VII., VIII., IX., I. is 
liker the older Councils and even Hierocles. Still the difference 
betw'een the tw'o classes does not simply lie in the fact that the later class 
gives the result of certain changes made in the older class. There are 
peculiarities in the later class which distinctlj- belong to an early period 
and to the arrangements of Justinian. I think that Xotitias III., X., 
XIII. go back to a different register from VII., VIII., IX., I. Perhaps 
the former were taken from a register kept by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Constantinople, and the latter from a register kept hy 
the civil authorities in the palace.t The first part in the Xotitise, 

* Parthey and Piuder, on the other hand, maintain that they have arraneed the 
Notitiie in chronological order : I. the oldest, and XHI. the latest ( Pruef., p. vi). In 
Lycia, III. agrees -ffith I., not with X., XIII. 

t Compare especially I. and IX. Tlie ecelesiastical register was the only one 
accessible to the writer of Xotitia XIII. later than 1621, .v.D., but the facts in that 
Xotitia obviously belong to au epoch centuries earlier. Ecclesiastical registers of 
various kinds were kept. For example, at Cone. Jlopsuest., a.d. 519, we read: 
Eecitentur sacra diptycha, quae declarant sauctae memoriae connnmcrationem sacer- 
dotum istius Mopsuestenae civitatis, n.sqne ad hnnc sacerdotem qui in praesenti tertia- 
decima indictione defunctus est. Et recitati sunt et habent sic ; “ Pro requiescentibus 
episcopis, Protogene, Zosimo, Olympio, Cyrillo, Thoma, Bassiano, Joanne, Auxentio, 
Palatino, Jacobo, Zosimo, Theodoro, Symeone.” Ex alio diptycho : *• Pro requiescentibus 
episcopis ” [same list follows]. Et ex aliis diptyi-his ■ Pro requiescentibus episcopis” 
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being more carefully corrected than the second part, approximates 
closely in the two classes. 

As to date the following facts may serve as typical. (1) Amastris 
became an archbishopric^ about a.d. 800. Till., IX. give it as a 
bishopric under Gangra, but YIII. also gives it as an archbishopric 
(Vll. is mutilated, but does not give it as an archbishopric). It is clear 
therefore that YIII., IX. give a state of the Church later than 800, but 
are not properly corrected. I., which i.s dated 883, gives Amastris as 
an archbishopric, not as a bishopric. III., X., XIII. do the same. 

(2) Xakoleia became an archbishopric between 787 and 802. Xotitise 
YII., VIII., IX., I. give it only as a bishopric under Synnada. Xotitia 
X. gives it as an archbishopric. 

(3) Khonai became an aichbishopric in 858. Xotitiie YIII., IX., I. 
do not mention it; and omit along with it a group of bishoprics lying 
close to it. This is due to the fact that this group must have been 
attached to Khonai, and that the list of Phrygian bishoprics had been 
corrected, but the new grouj) had not been entered in its proper place. 
III., X., XIII. give Khonai as an archbishopric, but assign to it no 
subordinate bishoprics. 

('4_) Akmonia must have been at some unknown time metropolis of a 
group of bishopries. This group is entirely omitted in YIII., IX., I.; 
whereas III., X., XIII. give them in their due place under Laodiceia. 
The latter arrangement was in force in 787. 

(5) Five north-w6atei 11 bishopries of Phrygia Pacatiana were sepa- 
rated from Laodiceia at some date before 787 ; according to my conjecture 
this arrangement was made by Justinian. Here III., X., XIII. agree 
with Concil. Xicaen. II. in placing this group under Hierapolis, while 
YIII., IX., I. assign them to Laodiceia. 

(^0) Amorion became an archbisbopric before 787, and a metropolis of 
a gioiip of bishoprics at some time in the ninth century. Xotitiee YIIL, 
IX. give it as a bishopric subject to Pessinus, yet YIII. also mentions it 


[same list fellows, but ends with '• Jaeub.).” omitting the last three], (ilansi, yoI. ix., 
p. 27S.) But we learn that the lists had btcu altered, Thcodorus, the heretical bishop 
who along with Diodorus of Tarsos originated the Xestorian hi rosy, being ejected, and 
Saint Cyiillus of Alexaudria being name<l in his place. Tins liad taken place before 
the memory of the oldest persons but all kuew the facts. .Again : Thtodorus episcopus 
fuit in mea oivitate [Tyana] temporibus Grcgorii sanctae memoriae. Praedicatur enim 
in sacris diptychis ita : “ Pro Eiipsychio, Anihemio, Aetherio, Deodato, Calliopio, 
Longino, Theodoro.” (Speech of Euphrantes of Tyana in Council of Constantinople, 
553, .e.D. Mansi, ix., 25S.] 

* Saint George of Paphlagouia, son of Theodosius and Megetho of Kromna (quod 
propinquum est Amastridi uibi), was a hermit in Mount Agrioserica, and afterwards a 
monk in the monasteiy of Bonyssa. He was consecrated bishop of Amastris by the 
patriarch Tarasius, 784-803, aid obtained from the empeior (Coust.rntine (?), who 
died 790 ), that Amastris should be no longer subject to Gangra, but should he auto- 
kephalos (‘.Act. .Sanct,’ Feb. 21, p. 268 ff.). 
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among tbe arclibisboprics. T. gives it as metropolis of a gronp of 
bishoprics ; so do III., X., XIII. 

Tbe principle that tbe formula o STparortKetas ^tol K.aX.daov, and 
many similar entries, indicates two cities included under one bisbop, is 
often quoted in tbe following pages, generally as “ Hirscbfeld’s canon.” 
Hirscbfeld was tbe first, so far as I know, to give any convincing- 
example of it, but does not lay it down in general terms nor give it 
such wide application as I do.* I consider that wherever two centres 
of common life, to-wns or villages, were included under tbe care of one 
bisbop, this formula might be used ; in many cases one of these towns 
was a new growth which gTadually replaced the old centre (as Hirsch- 
feld has rightly remarked), but there were, as I think, also many oases 
in which the two centres both existed simultaneously, without being 
sufficiently important to have two separate bishops. The Xotitite 
unfortunately very rarely give a second title to a bishopric, but there 
were probably very many such. For example, IliVapa ml Ai'dcpa occurs 
only at Cone. Seleuc., 359 a.d. Such omission of half the title accounts 
for the disappearance of many old names in Byzantine lists. These 
lists are really complete statements of the ecclesiastical organisation of 
the whole country, and (except for unintentional faults) every village 
and town in the whole land is included under some one of tlie bishoprics 
mentioned. 

The lists of bishops present at the different councils are of the 
highest value, and would be by far the most important authority 
accessible to us, were they more complete. Unfortunately numbers of 
bishops were often absent, and it is very rare that a metropolitan signs 
on behalf of his absent suffragans and names them. Moreover, we 
often have only an incomplete list even of the bifshops who were 
pro.sent. The most valuable lists are those which give the signatures of 
the bishops as they were added to the records. As a curiosity among 
these I may cite from Cone. Constant., a.d. 449 : “ Elias, episcopus 
Hadrianopolis Asiae,-j- definiens subscripsi per Eomanum episcopum 
Myrorum, eo quod nesciam literas ” (Mansi, YI., p. 929). 

It is as yet impossible to state positively the sources and the method 
of composition of Hierocles’ Synekdemos. In the first place the doubt 
may be raised whether we have more than an index or epitome of the 
contents of Hierocles’ “Travelling Companion”: the name certainly 
implies naturally more than a mere list of names, but on the other hand 
some of the omis.sions are hardly possible if a de.scription of each 
province and of its cities had ever formed part of the work. 

* Eeiseberielit, in ‘ Berl. MonatsLcr.,’ 1S79. p. 315 : “ Den erwimschten Aufscliluss 
liber Aghras gebeu zwei der Notizien, wo ein Bischof 2(\evHelas ijToi 'AypHv genannt wird ■ 
also Agrae war auoh der alte Name dieses einst zu Seleukeia geborenden Ortes. der 
allmalich den verfallenden Hauptort uberfliigelt and schon im Djihan-numa s. 699 ala 
ein bliihonder Ort erwahnt wird.’ 

t Asiae is an interpolation, not given in the Greek version. 
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la the second place the question has been raised whether the list is 
taken from an ecclesiastical list of the bishoprics, or a civil list of the 
administrative districts. The answer to this question has usually been 
given prematurely without an attempt to determine the relation of the 
civil to the ecclesiastical lists. I may here state my opinion briefly. 

(1) There was in general a practical identity between the ecclesias- 
tical and the civil lists. The policy of the civil administration was to 
keep them the same as far as possible : but the Church often resisted, 
and refused to alter its organisation to suit political changes. In older 
time the Church had to submit : even Basil was unable to preserve his 
authority over the bishops of Cappadocia Secunda, when that province 
was separated from Prima. About 403 Pope Innocent, writing to Alex- 
ander, bishop of Antioch, laid down the principle that the Church 
should maintain : sciscitaris utrum divisis imperiali iudicio provinciis, 
ut duo metropoles fiant, sic duo metropolitani episcopi debeant nomi- 
n iri : non vere visum est ad mobilitatem mundanarum Dei ecclesiam 
commutari” (Mansi, Act. Cone., III., p. lOooj. But, even in the twelfth 
century, the archbishops of Aukyra and Herakleia tried vainly to 
preserve their authority over Basileion-.Juliopolis and Madytos, after 
these cities had been made metropoleis (■see under Basileion Galatiae). 

The principle that every city should be also a bishopric was ex- 
pressly enacted, with two exceptions, bj- an imperial law, probably of 

Zeno, 474-91 ; “ unaquaeque civitas proprium episcopum habeto 

Excipitur autem Tomensium Scythiae civitas, illius enim episcopiis 
reliquarum etiam civitatum curam gerit : turn etiam Leontopolis 
Isauriae subest episcopo Isauropolitano ” {Cod. Just., I., 3, 36). Some other 
differences of detail, however, existed, owing to the fact that some divi- 
sions were kept up by the Church and ignored by the state. 

(2) In the province Scythia Hierocles follows the civil list, and 
gives Tomis with the other towns. 

(3) He omits Leontopolis, followdng the ecclesiastical lists, in which 
only Isauropolis was given. 

(4) Eukhaita was a city of Helenopontus, and would certainly be 
mentioned in a civil list : t but being an archbishopric it would be 
omitted in ecclesiastical lists. Hierocles, followiua’ the latter, omits it. 

(5) Pamphylia was ecclesiastically divided into two districts not 
later than the first half of the fifth century ; one district being subject 
to Side and one to Perga. This division seems never to have been made 
in the civil administration. Hierocles apparently follows the civil list, 
giving Pamphylia undivided ; but examining his names wm find that he 

* Sozomen says ot Scythia (H. E. 6, 21), tovto 5e to idyos •n-oA.Aay ,uet' TroAets 

Kai Ku>jj.as Ka\ <ppovpta, yUTjrpoTroAis Se iffri Tofiis, . . . ettreri koI ydu sdos Trakaiov ivddS^ 
Kparei, too Travrhs edvovs eVa ras iKK\r}<yta5 iiria-KOvely. 

t For example, it is given in the list of cities of Helenopentus by Justinian, 
Kovel. XiVIir. 
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has really used the ecclesiastical lists, and gives first the names iu 
Pergensis, then those in Sidensis. 

(6) Kotiaion occupied a peculiar position in Phrygia Salutaris, being 
a great heretical centre. It was an archbishopric, and though perhaps 
mentioned as a bishopric under Synnada in Notititu VIII., IX., ^ this it' 
true must have been only a temporarj' degradation. Hierocles omits 
Kotiaion, whereas if he had used a civil list, this, the largest and richest 
city of the province, could not have been omitted. 

(7) Bithynia was divided ecclesiastically, not civilly, between Kico- 
inediensis and Xicajensis, and Chalcedon was an archbishopric. Hierocles, 
like the civil list, gives the whole set of cities without any division. 

(8) There are many other cases besides Leontopolis and Isauropolis, 
in vhich two neighbouring cities were united in one bishopric. 
Hierocles sometimes follows tho civil list in giving these places as 
separate cities, | and sometimes he gives only one of them,| as if ho 
followed an ecclesiastical list in which (as was often done) one of the 
■flames was omitted. 

I need not give any other examples here ; several will be found in 
the following pages. But the preceding are enough to establish the 
following conclusion as probable. Several of the facts are inconsistent 
with the use by Hierocles of a civil list, while, of those which suggest tho 
use of a civil list, none imperatively demand it : e.y., even though Tomis 
was the only bishopiio of Scythia, ecclesiastical lists might give the 
names of the cities in the province. § All the facts that I have 
observed suggest that Hierocles used an ecclesiastical list of the period, 
and that he did not simply reproduce it, but made use of it along with 
some other evidence. This other evidence did not include a civil list 
of administrative divisions or cities, and it is difBcult to say whether it 
included more than the general knowledge posses.sed by an educated 
man, except in Hellespiontus, with which he shows such intimate 
acquaintance as to suggest that he was an inhabitant of the province. 
Bithynia, which was so near Constantinople, is also treated by him in a 
more independent way, though without giving more than the names of 
the bishoprics. But in more distant provinces he makes errors which 
are explicable only through his slavish and unintelligent use of ecclesi- 
astical lists, omitting names which his authority omits, and misunder- 
standing names in their ecclesiastical form.|| 

* VIII. Kofitriov, IX. KvTiaiov. As Koraition is unknown, we must probably under- 
stand Kotimion as an error for Kotiaion. 

t Limiiai and Dabinai, Xikopolis and Palaiapolis, &c. 

X Palaiapolis 'without Alieros, &c. 

§ The Xotitite, especially some 3ISS. in Paris, often give some statistics beyond the 
actual lists of bishoprics. 

II E.g. o Ti/iRpid5u;v (eViVKo-TToj), @(nia6yios, and genitives like ^araXimv, 'HpoKAe/as 
'Oy)iov, 'HpaxXdas SaA/Sa/edvos-, and the many instances of S'npLov, while he wrongly 
infers from o Kepo<rewv a name K-ppaat, from fl SptayZv Bpima, from o [_’A]T(avwv Ttiyau 
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It is very difficult to determine the origin of the numbers given in 
the heading of each province in the list of Hierocles. They are 
probably not genuine, but are added by some ignorant person, who often 
counted as two a city with a name consisting of two words. They, 
however, seem to be older than certain corimptions of the text. The 
following: numbers are wrong. 

(1) Asia has 42 cities. The number /iy' is got by counting either 
Magnesia Maiandria or Adramyttion quae autea Lyrnesus as two 
cities. 

(2) Hellespontus has 34 cities, even taking Stos TpaSos and 'ASpmrov 
&rjpaL ’^Hpat as each a single city. The number A' is older than the 
corruption which transferred from Lydia to Hellespontus at least three 
cities : these are — 

BAaf rSos which appear s as BAaSo? 

KdAttvSu ,, „ ,, ^KcXeira (i.e . [ci]. KoAai'Ta) 

^Tparoi LKaia ,, ,, „ Hfos Tpixdos (}■£, th [o'] Tpu8oi[t(<£ai']. 

(3) Phrygia Pacatiana has 08 cities. The number X6 is got by 
counting Trjpivov Qvpai as two. 

(4) Lydia has 22 cities. The number k-/ is got by counting 
’Airo'AAorvos lepdc as two : if the view stated in (2) is correct, Ky 
must be a later alteration. 

(5) Pamphylia has at most 44 cities, even taking Jovia as a distinct 
city from Termessos, Myodiu from Choria Milyadica, Maximianopolis 
from Ktema Maximianopulis, and Demousia from Demon Sabaion. In 
reality I think only 40 cities existed in it. The number p.^ is got by 
counting as two cities Xcopia MiAvaOcKu, ©cppecrcros xat EiSoxta, Jlavipov 
Kr^.ua Ma^t^atavoi'TroAecas. 

(6) Lycia has 32 cities. The number A8'' is got by counting double 
Mt-pa Mr^rpoV oAts and Ku>p-q Xlda-ravpa : the number is therefore older 
than the corruption Kopto-rapaos. 

(7j Insulae has 18 cities. The origin of the number k is not 
clear, for nopo-creAT/i'T; and ’Ao-n--— AAata could hardly be counted 
double. 

(8) Caria has 27 cities. The numher A is got by counting double 
HpaxAefas ’Oypov, 'HpaxAetas SoAySaxdj'os and M/^rpoTroAts ’.A^poSnrias, and 
is therefore older than the gloss [xolKrT/pa-AtKat,* which has crept from 
the margin into the list. 

Ptolemy is a writer whose value depends greatly on his authority, 
and who has used and combined in unintelligent and self-contradictory 
style several different authorities. He has used to a certain extent an 
authority whose value as to the apportionment of the cities between the 
different Eoman provinces was very high, possibly an official authority 
of some kind. But he has tried to subdivide the provinces according to 

* I.e. KTTifia ^vXiKcuov. On this imperial estate see below, C 11, and ASP, B 4, 
where some correction of my arguments is needed. 
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the old historical coimtiies, and has made various errors in doing so.* 
His paragraphs describing the districts and deinoi of Phrygia, Lj’dia, 
and Mysia are horroved from one authority-, and his lists of the cities 
from at least one different and contradictory authority. In Oappa- 
dijcia he has used in part an authority who described the country as it 
was divided into eleven strategiai, the eleventh consisting chiefly of 
Lykaonian and Ciliciaii territory. This division had long ceased to 
exist, and Ptolemy combines it in the most blundering way with incon- 
sistent authorities. Hence he gives Olba ot Cilicia Tracheia twice,f 
liijth in Cilicia Tracheia, district Ketis, and in Strategia Antiochiane of 
Cappadocia. The former assignation was true in his own time ; the 
latter was true in the time of king Archelaos, and partially true under 
Antiochus lY., who was king of the eleventh strategia in 37-8 ; the 
name Antiochiane must be derived from this brief dominion, and seems 
to give a date for Ptolemy's authority’ on the strategiai. Hence also we 
Lave such absurdities as Lykaonia under Cappadocia, but Derbe and 
Laranda under Antiochiane of Cappadocia, and Isauria under Galatia. 
Almost every statement in Ptolemy' can be traced as true at some 
period, yet as combined they often make a tissue of contradictions. 

While Ptolemy is so difficult to use and so liable to mislead unless 
the greatest caution is used, Strabo can hardly be praised too highly. 
His authority is naturally higher, perhaps, in Asia Minor, than in any 
other country. His brief descriptions are marvellously accurate, and, to 
the eye-witness, marvelhjusly lucid. I hardly ever venture to attri- 
bute even the fault of vagueness to him. 

The Peutinger Table is descended from an original of the fourth 
century. It gives us a rather distorted and inaccuiate picture of an 
original, in which the roads of Asia Minor were represented us radiating 
from Constantinople as capital. But although it thus gives the roads of 
the new, post-Eomun. 2 ieriud, yet the original was made before the old 
Eoman road system had been entireH superseded bj- the Constantino- 
jiolitan sj’stem of roads. The lines of road are indicated as fairly 
.straight, radiating from Constantinople; but roads crossing from east to 
west, though really great and direct routes of the Eoman period, are 
made up of extraordinary zigzags, and are frequently inteirujded. 

My obligations to modern writers are too numerous to mention. 
Ki-liert’s maps, both the pnhli.-hed maps and others in manuscript of 
hirge districts of Asia Minor, have been of course my chief aid. His 
generous and genial letters and talk have done much to help me. I 
should also like to say how much I have learned in the wav of method 
troiu Yaddingtjn's occasional toj)ograjihical fragments — models of 
reasoning alike in boldness and in sobriety — and from some of the 

* He separates Lycia-Pampliylia into its two parts, and puts Sagalassos and Trebendai 
iu Lycia. 

t In both cases ''0\$a should be read in place of 'OA/Sacrct. 
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general principles enunciated by Gr. Hirschfeld. The germ or the first 
clear sfatement of almost every principle with regard to the relation of 
cities to their natural surroundings and the preference accorded in 
different periods to different sites for cities, are to be found in Hirsch- 
feld’s writings : on the other hand, I am frequently obliged to differ 
from his opinions as to the placing of cities, and sometimes, e.g. in 
Taviimi and Metropolis, he appears to me to draw the wrong conclusion 
from the facts before him. Sterrett’s two volumes are a licb mine of 
unused information, gathered with great skill and care. His inscrip- 
tions give the situation of Adada and Pappa (though he himself draws 
in both cases the oppo.site inference), also Heracleia, Anaboura and 
Sebastopolis (already known),* Tymandos, Lystra, and Iladrianopiolis, 
beside many villages, A.stra, Artanada, Plinua, Sobageua, Sarromaena, 
Gorgorome, and Sedasos. He has also deduced from the modern survival 
the ancient names of Lalassis, Lauzados, Minassos and from general 
considerations the site.s of Derbe, Tavium, Sirica, and Timbrias. But 
his remarks about the situation of Aarassos, Nora, Neronopolis [sic], 
Domitianopolis [siV], Delendis [sic], Maragos as a survival of Sarro- 
maena, Pap^iorondeis, and Savatra ( many of which have been quoted as 
conclusive and are, owing to the great merits of his work, likely to 
become accepted identifications), show defective acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, and fall back from the modern standard of 
topographical reasoning to the primitive guesswork of sixty years ago.t 
The brilliant character of his discoveries makes it necessary to protest 
in the interests of science against the easy acceptance of his mistakes. 

At one time I hoped to ascribe to its originator the identification of 
each ancient site, but time has failed. It may perhaps be possible to 
add in the indices a rough list of the cities placed by a few of the more 
important of modern writers. It has become inevitable in a work 
which is really an investigation to refer more to the mistake.s than to 
the merits of such writers as Le Quien : his frequent errors have passed 
into literature, and his lists of bishops are quoted by writers on ecclesi- 
astical history without apjiarently any attempt to verify his statements. 

I have quoted a few of the mistakes which I have observed as a warning 
that he needs verification. It is a matter of great regret to me to mention 
only the faults in such a splendid work as his, and to find that I have so 
rarely alluded to his merits, which far surpass those of most later writers. 

It has always been a jileasure to record the cases where Leake’s 
guesscs are correct. His work, however, is that of a student in his 

* Anaboura, the discovery of which is ascribed to him by Kaibel in Hermes, was 
placed from an inscription by me in ‘Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1883; Heracleia by 
tl addington, on general grounds, and by Paris and Holleau.'; from an inscription. 
Sebastopoli.s was placed by Sclibnborn from an inscription. 

t I also do not accept his Isaura Nova, which lias been generally applauded, but it 
IS a not unnatural inference from his inscription ; his Tekmorion as a town also seems 
to me a mistake. 
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study, not of an eyewitness,* and though he has made many admirahlo 
guesses, his wonderful topographical eye and instinct had not a fair 
opportunity in his hook on Asia Minor. A word must suffice for the 
admirable commentaries of Wesseling, for the accuracy and care of 
Hamilton, and for Schonborn, to whom insufficient equipment denied a 
fair chance of work. Kilter’s ‘ Kleinasien,’ an indispensable work, 
suffers from bad arrangement; perhaps it was want of knowledge of 
the country that often made him unable to distinguish between im- 
portant and nniinportant fact.^. I have not been able to determine 
whether Mannert or Forhiger is the worse authority : Forbiger, as more 
detailed, has more opportunities to err, and uses them. 

The whole subject of Anatolian topography is at present in such a 
state that it cannot he discussed without a number of combinations 
which have only more or less probability. These combinations may be 
proved or disproved in two different ways. Either direct external 
evidence may be discovered to show the name of the sites in question, 
or indirect evidence may be found agreeing or disagreeing with the 
scheme which is proposed for the district as a whole. My expeiience is 
that an identification seldom stands the test of several years’ careful 
study without some indication turning up to confirm or disjirove it. 
For example, no direct evidence has been discovered to disprove the 
hypothesis which I suggested in 1883, that Tiberiopolis was near 
Altyntash, hut that hypothesis is now so completely out of court that I 
have not even referred to it as antiquated in discussing the d strict. 
The backward state of civilisation and city-organisation around Altyn- 
tash, as disclosed by the inscriptions, is quite inconsistent with a city 
like Tiberiopolis, which coined money from Trajan onwards, and must 
have been made a city of the Grteco-Eoniau type under Tiberias. 

It vv'iil be convenient to put together here a fevv references which 
show how far the native languages weie retained in Asia Minor, and 
how badly the Greek language was pronounced even where it was used. 
The result of this was that local names were exposed to great alterations 
when native names were turned into Greek, or when Greek words were 
pronounced by natives. In the former case, the native names were 
especially liable to modification through the etymologising tendency, 
which tried to get forms with a meaning in Greek. In Yit. Auxentii 
(‘Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 14, p. 780), which dates perhaps about 500, we read, 
■‘ille, qui nos de hoc instrnxit, erat quidem lingua barbaius, ut qiii 
esset ortus ex Mysia.’" As to Cappadocia, Fhilostratns (Yit. So2ih., II., 
13) says, — — ayeia rrj yXilirry koI KairiraSoKats txyKpovoii' fiiv ra 

a TWV <TTOl)(€LWl', CTVCTT dXXwV OC TU p,J2KVVOp.€l'a Kul jXyjKVyW TO. iSpay^ta. 

As to Cilicia, Thalelaeus, an anchoret near Gabala in Syria, spoke natu- 
rally in Greek ; *• ille enim, Graeca lingua nsus, erat enim Cilix genere ” 

* He made only one hurried run in winter across country fiom Co!i&tanT;nciple to 
Selefke, and touched at a few points on the west coast. 
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Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 27, p. GSlY It is implied that, if Thalelaeus had 
been a Syrian, he would probably not have spoken Greek. As to 
Lykaonia, “the speech of the Lycaonians ” was the ordinary language 
in the time of Saint Paul, whereas in Lydia Strabo (p. 631) mentions 
that the Lydian language had entirely^ disappeared in his time, but was 
still spoken in Kibyra alongside of Greek, Pisidian, and the language of 
the Solymoi. In Phrygia and Pisidia I have several times shown from 
the evidence of inscriptions, that the rustic population knew little or no 
Greek ; on the borders of Phrygia and Lykaonia this was the case as 
late as the fourth century. But there was a general belief that the 
native language was vulgar, and that all persons of education ought to 
use Greek : even Greek names were substituted for Phiygian, atcrypov yap 
ovojjLa ^pvyiaKov yvvalK (^Machon, ap. Athen., p. 578). The bad 

Greek of the Syu'ians is described about 450-60 a.d. in terms similar to 
the Cappadocian Greek, dcra Kara rrjV tSw SiaXeKTOv Kal Tijv TTpoaovaav 

avrrols Satrenyra cSokei Trpos riyr avv^jBr] 8t7jA.Xdy0at (fxai t'jv, tovtIctti tov H 
(TTOi)(€iov CIS ruv [read t6] E /tcraSo/GJr, y rov O ck to O, y to avdiraXiv, 
y Totavrd nva fipayio- (‘Tit. Hypatii,’ Act. Sanct., June 17, p. 308). 

In discussing the topography of the least known parts of Asia 
Minor, my aim is to be as brief as is consistent with clearness. Often I 
might spend two or three times more space in giving the reasons which 
justify the position assigned, by showing that other positions which 
might at a first glance seem equally suitable are, on a careful examination, 
found to be impossible. It has happened in the case of Derbe and of other 
places mentioned in the following pages, that a situation, suggested by 
one of the ancient references taken alone, has been preferred by me for 
years, until at last I found that it led to impossible conclusions about 
other places. It is, however, inconvenient to discuss every place in this 
elaborate way, and, while I do it in one or two cases, in general I simply 
state the positive reasons, and must ask a critic to examine whether any 
change of position which suggests itself to him as plausible would not 
be inconsistent with the situation of some better knowm town. It must, 
however, be stated plainly at the outset that in many cases the evidence 
is not sufficient to give certainty. I have in these cases tiied to state it 
without prejudice at its fair value. In these cases, experience of my 
own gradual progress in the past makes me recognise the great proba- 
bility that I shall have to correct my present scheme in various details ; 
but I have confidence that the main outlines are correctly drawn in 
these pages. This essay, however, ought to be supplemented bj' an 
annual suiwey of the progress of discovery, such as Pi of. Hirschfeld 
makes occasionally in a wider and briefer way for ancient geography 
in general. Such a riaame, which I hope to make annually, is, however, 
possible only as supplement to a single general survey. 

* “The GrsecoEomaii Civilisatiou in Pisidia,” in ‘Jourii. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883; 
“ Artemis-I.eto and ApolloLairbeno.s” ib , 1889 ; “ Phrygian Inscriptions of the Homan 
Period,’’ in ‘ Zeitichr. f. vergl. Sprachf.,’ 1887. 
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The time seems to have come when some such general survey as I 
here attempt ought to be made. To those who regard the history of 
the past as a right and profitable study, I need not defend myself for 
trying to lay the foundations on which alone a study of the history of 
Asia Minor can be built up : every page of history furnishes example 
that false topography would distort our view of the facts narrated. That 
the topography of Asia Minor is at present in a most unsatisfactory state 
can readily be proved by a few examples from the recent map in 
which Prof. H. Kiepert has embodied the results of modern investi- 
fcation. To praise Kiepert is unnecessary : his work is accepted as the 
sum of present knowledge. Yet he places strategia Saravene quite 100 
miles away from the position which I shall try to prove it ought to hav^e : 
this, of course, vitiates all his ideas of the topography of Cappadocia, 
Except a few old-standing identifications, there is hardly a single place 
in the whole of Cappadocia which he places anywhere near the situation 
that I consider right. Justinianopolis-Mokissos, one of the greatest 
Byzantine cities, does not appear on his map, and its place is usurped 
by Aquse Sarvenee, which ought to be 20 hours to the north-east. 

In defiance of two clear statements of Strabo that the river Karmalas 
flowed through Cilicia, he makes it a tributary of the Euphrates. It 
is instructive, as an example of almost wilful error, to read the remarks 
devoted to this river by modem writers. The Karmalas and the 
Melas (the latter a tributary of the Halys) are made by Manner! 
tributaries of the Euphrates, and Strabo is aU wrong about both of them. 
Forbiger identifies the Karmalas and the Melas, and sees a proof of 
Strabo’s ignorance in his remarks about them. Finally, alluding to my 
brief coriection of the modern errors (published in the ‘Eevue Areheo- 
logique ’j, Prof. G, Hirschfeld gently rebukes my fault— ist es dieser 

Karmalas von dem Ramsay sagt er gehe nicht in den Euphrat, oder 

liegt da auf irgend einer Seite ein Missverstiindniss vor?” The only 
misunderstanding is that Prof. Hirschfeld, like most people, looks on the 
Zamanti Su (i.e., the true Karmalas) as a mere tributary of the Saruz 
or Seihun (Saros), whereas both in length of course and (so far as I have 
seen) in volume of water the Zamanti Su is the chief river, and the 
Saros is its tributary. The maps misled Prof. Hirschfeld ; I spoke from 
personal knowledge. Prof. Kiepert is almost the only scholar who does 
not condemn an eye-witness that differs from his maps. 

When two important points on a road are identified, e.g. Ankyra and 
Archelais, it might seem to be an easy matter to place the intermediate 
stations at suitable distances on the map between them. Prof. Kiepert’s 
map in eastern Asia Minor often confines itself to this, taking as correct 
numerous errors of the Itineraries,* But, even where the Itineraries are 
approximately correct, he sometimes makes roads follow a route which 

* For example, the town which ought to be called Ozizala appears on his map as 
Ozaila, and a number of roads are given, in which sometimes all and sometimes several 
of the stations are falsely inserted there by mistakes in the Peutinger table. 
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is incorrect and in defiance of natural features, and thus the position 
which he gives to the intermediate points is far from the true situation : 
take, for example, the roads from Ankyra to Archelais, from Ankj'ra to 
Cmsareia, and from Amaseia to Neociesareia, and compare the situations 
of the towns on them with the following elucidation. 

In a word, either my work is a mistake, or the map of a great pai t 
of Asia Minor must be revolutionised. 

The lesson which is frequently enforced to the student of topogra].liy 
is the need of caution in accepting identifications founded on resem- 
hlance between the modern and the ancient name. Such resemhlani;e 
is often quite illusory, yet identifications founded on it possess the most 
enduring vitality ; some of them have been my enemies for years, anil I 
have exposed them time after time, only to find them repeated afresh 
in almost every new writer. Several of them, fortunately, have been 
rejected by Prof. Kiepert in his new map, and there is some hope that 
they may now gradually pass into oblivion ; among them are the identi- 
fication of Koloe with the modern Koula, and of Themissonion with the 
present Tefenni. The latter, however, has been a striking example of 
the vitality of error. Started by some one who pointed out that the 
two names had some likeness,* it has maintained itself in spite, fii-st of 
all, of M. "Waddington’s proof that Themissonion could not possibly he 
near Tefenni, and that it must be in the valley of Kara Eyuk, and after- 
wards of my proof, referred to or repeated in French, English, and 
American journals, to the same effect in a more detailed way, showing 
that it was at Kara Eyuk Bazar, and finally in spite of Prof. Kiepert’s 
new map ; and its effects are seen in the latest number of the ■ Bulletin 
de CoiTespondance Hellenique.’f where MM. Cousin and Diehl labour 
to show, on the evidence of an inscription found miles away to tire 
south, that Eriza was at Kara Eyuk Bazar. Prof. Kiepert, however, 
repeats the equally absurd suggestion that llouza was at Ilyas or Elj es ; 
the resemblance is here a little greater, but Ilyas means “ Elias,” and 
has nothing to do with llouza, which is frequently called Elouza and 
is apparently the same as Aloudda.j: 

Even when a correct identification has been made by a skilful or 
happy conjectuie, it often fails to find acceptance. For example, Leake 
correctly identified Lystra, but nobody accepted his opinion till Pr if. 
Sterrett discovered the proof that he was right. Leake also correctly 
stated that Manlius marched along the lake of Buldur, but even in his 
latest map Kiepert follows Hirschfeld’s view that he marched along the 

* The likeness is not leally so great even as that between Macedon and MonmouHi : 
there is a T m both in English, but not in Greek. 

t This journal, more valuable than any other to the student of Asia Minor, lias 
during reoent years sonietiines treated very insufficiently the topography of the countiv. 
See Aigai, Eukbaita, Kyon. I.ystra, Isba, &c. 

+ D and Z are often e.juivalent in Asia Minor name.s, e. g. Xazianzos and 
Xadiandos. 
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Kestel Lake. TJncertainty remains so long as no definite evidence is 
given to support an identification. In many cases no epigraphic 
evidence remains or can be hoped for ; and then all that can be done is 
to examine the evidence, not for a single town, but for all the towns of 
the district, and thus to form a complete scheme. In many cases it is 
found that the evidence about a town is so vague as to suit several 
difierent positions equally well ; but a systematic investigation will 
show that other names have to be given to some of these positions, and 
that only one remains open to the town in question. 

The references in the following pages have been gathered in the 
course of years : many of them were copied out at the time when I first 
found them, and in a number of cases I have not the opportunity of 
verifying the references, but must trust to my manuscript notes. The 
references to Byzantine historians are to the pages of the Bonn edition, 
except in Theophanes (de Boor\, Zosimus (Mendelssohn), and Zonaras. 
The references to the ‘ Acta Conciliorum ' have been gathered at different 
times from three different editions.'^ 

In some cases it may perhaps appear that the changes which I 
assume in the Byzantine rendering of old names are too violent. Some 
of these are due to corruption of the text, but the majority are the real 
spoken names, and the variations from the literary form are of great 
interest. But I think that any one who goes over the Bjzantine docu- 
ments will find many cases which are beyond doubt, and yet which are 
quite as violent as any that I now propose. In 1883 I showed that 
Konioupolis of Hierocles had no connection with Konni, but is a cor- 
ruption of Dionysoiipolis ; and probably no one doubts this. Such 
errors as these occur oftem even in Hierocles, and his lists are far more 
correct than the ecclesiastical lists. I take one example of subsequent 
confirmation. In 1883 6 Tk/judv was misunderstood by me. In 1887 I 
saw that it was an error of the scribe for TjSpiwv, and denoted the city 
Bria.f Looking over the MSS. in the Bodleian Library in 1888, I found 
this conjecture confirmed (see Bria). 

In the following pages great use has been made of the Byzantine 
authorities, the lists in the ‘ Acta Conciliorum,’^ in the ‘ Aotitim 
Episcopatuum,’ and in ‘ Hierocles,’ the local references (which are some- 
times useful in default of other evidence §) lurking in the ‘Acta Sancto- 

* I often refer to my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia ’ as CB (sec ‘ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies,’ 1SS3 and 1S87), to my ‘Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the 
Border Lauds’ as ASP (see ‘American Journal of Arch-vology,’ 18-!7 and 18SS). I 
formerly hoped to include here everything of any value in all other old papers of mine, 
hut economy of space has made this impossible. 

t See the tables of Pacatiana, CB, parts I. and II. 

1 I might quote as examples of the information to be gained from a signature, the 
identification of Ptolemy’s Talbouda with the bishopric Tymandos, and the specification 
of the Phrygian Pentapolis. 

§ Tlie decisive information, e.g., about Satala Lyciim and Sozopolis Pisidise comes 
from this source. 
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rum,’ and, aboTe all, the description of campaigns in the historians. The 
comparison of the accounts given of the same campaign by different 
writers (except where one copies from the other) frequently makes the 
situation quite plain : some detail occurring in one writer makes all the 
others quite clear. Frequently, also, the study of the strategy in one 
campaign has given the clue to explain another campaign which took 
place centuries earlier or later. These references have been entirely 
collected from the original authorities in the course of my own reading.* 
It might have saved me much time if I had known sooner of Muralt’s 
‘ Essai de Chronographie Byzantine ; ’ f but I should also have lost 
much, for if I had known that work I should perhaps never have gone 
through the originals myself, and should have missed a number of useful 
references which are not given by him, as being useless for his purposes. 
But still much evidence remains, for I never spend a few hours over 
a Byzantine historian without discovering passages that had either 
eluded my observation or baffled my understanding. 

The space devoted to the different cities is not proportionate to their 
historical importance, but only to the new topographical material that I 
have collected. In some cases I have practically nothing to add to the 
information published already. It is unnecessary to discuss once more 
cities whose situation is universally accepted ; and even where a situation, 
not universally accepted, seems to me to have been satisfactorily proved 
by any writer, I content myself with the reference. 

In giving an account of the roads, I have generally added a statement 
of distances. Some of these are very rough approximations, and perhaps 
sjiould have been omitted altogether ; but as in some cases, where I 
knew the country well, I have confidence that my estimates are near the 
truth, I have thought it more likely to be useful if I gave similar 
estimates in other cases also. The native system of reckoning by hours 
is wonderfully accurate. You cannot be sure, if you ask a single 
native, that his estimate is the commonly accepted one ; but if you get 
several together, and they discuss the matter, their final opinion is 
almost invariably a very good estimate of the distance. I reckon three 
miles to the native hour ; bxit for my own hours of actual riding I allow 
three and a half English miles. 

For the sake of completeness, it has appeared more useful to violate 
a principle on which I have usually acted, and to write a sketch of 
districts which I have never seen. It was otherwise impossible to give 

* In a few cases I have borrowed and acknowledged quotations which I have not, 
in Aberdeen, the means of verifying. 

t I met the book first in the Library of the American School of Athens in 1888. It 
has been of the greatest use to me, and, in order to facilitate the work of other students, 
I have inserted the dates according to Muralt (which often are decidedly arbitrary), so 
that reference to him is always easy. But I owe to him, as yet, only one useful reference 
that had escaped me— Const. Porph., de adm. imp., c. 50. The use which I have made 
of this passage will show its extreme importance. 
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that account of the roads -n’hich is the chief object of the whole paper. 
Moreover, it is now, with the additional light thrown on Hierocles by 
the thorough examination of Phrygia and the border lands, possible to 
give a sketch of other provinces, which should fix their bounds and be 
useful both to scholars and to tiavellers, without aiming at that minute- 
ness which can be ventured on in the districts which I have examined 
personally. It is possible, e. g., to prove that Hadrianoutherai or Olba 
or Adrasos is to be sought in a particular neighbourhood, and leave to 
future discoverers the pleasure of discovering the exact situation of 
each. 

In examining the Eoman road-system in detail, I have divided it 
into districts. In some districts I first describe the main lines of road, 
and then, inasmuch as during that description I have often to assume 
the exact situation of cities which occur on the roads, I add a sketch of 
the ancient topography of the district. But in most of the provinces it 
is easier to take the cities first, and the roads after. The description 
and the sketch depend each on the other to such an extent that either 
might, with almost equal propriety, be placed first ; but, on the whole, 
the order of exposition which I have adopted seemed better. The order 
of exposition is often rather awkward : this is partly due to a change 
and enlargement of plan after half of the essay was in type. The index 
will, I hope, help the reader to collect all the references to any city. 

A. — Cities and Bishoprics of Byzantine Asia. 

1. Asia, in the restricted Byzantine sense, is too wide and too little 
known to me, so that I cannot venture to discuss minutely the sites of 
all the cities. But it is easy to divide Hierocles’ list into geographical 
groups. 

He begins with the metropolis Ephesos, and then takes a city on the 
coast to the south — Anea. This brings him to the lower part of the 
Meander valley. The Mieander seems to have divided Byzantine Asia 
from Caria, and in older times Lydia from Caria. 

2. He enumerates the cities of the Mseander valley from west to 
east — Priene, Magnesia, Tralleis, Is^yssa, BriouUa, Mastaura. Mastaura 
retains its name as Mastavro, near Kazli, and Brioula as Billara, near 
Horsunlu (see ASP, c. 2) ; strictly, Mastaura should come before Brioulla 
in the order. Strabo (p. 650) has it correctly, BpiovXa, Mda-ravpa, 

’AyapaKa. 

3. He crosses to the Kaystros valley. Anineta is unknown, but the 
following ten are for the most part certainly in that valley. Hypaipa 
was probably at or near Odemish. Arkadicpolis is apparently a temporary 
name of the ancient Teira, modern Thira. Dios Hieron was perhaps 
even lower down the valley than these two cities, and nearer 
Ephesos, for it appears from the first onwards as Atocrtprrai in the 
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lists of the Delian Confederacy, to which only cities near the 
coast belong. It may he beside Kos Bunar, where some remark- 
able archaic monuments exist.* * * § Euaza seems to be the same as 
Aiigaza in the ‘ Notitiae ’ ; its site is unknown. Kolose is usually 
called Koloe or Kaloe in the ‘ Notitiae ’ and Councils ; it is still named 
Keles. Algiza seems to be the same place as Argiza ; I shall discuss 
it more fuUy below. Nikopolis is certainly the Nikaia of coins, one of 
the cities of the Kilbianoi. The inhabitants of the middle Kaystros 
valley were called Kaystrianoi, and of the upper valley Kilbianoi. 
Palaiapolis is still called Baliamboli, which is only the modern pro- 
nunciation of TraXaiav troXiv. Baretta is unknown. 

All these cities appear in the ‘ Kotitiae Episcopatuum ’ except Nikopolis 
and Algiza. In addition, the Thyraioi are mentioned in Not. iii. ; this 
appears to be a false entry, as Thira is already mentioned under the 
name Arcadiopolis. The double entry arises from the carelessness with 
which the registers were kept. The official name had disappeared from 
common use, and the popular name Thyrea or Thyraia was added at the 
end. 

4. Next, Hierocles gives the cities between the Kaystros and Hermos 
valleys. We have Auliou Kome. and Nea Aule, which is proved by the 
inscription published as No. Ka in the Smyrna Mouseion, vol. i., p. 120,| 
to have been not very far from Philadelpheia, probably in a glen 
of Mount Tmolos. Kolophon, Metropolis, Lebedos, Teos, Smyrna, 
Klazomenai, and Erythrai (mis-spelt Satrote), all belong to this group. 

0 . The following belong to the lower Hermos valley. Magnesia, 
Aigai (called Apae) $, and Temnos ; the middle Hermos valley belongs 
to Byzantine Lydia. Ducas calls the river Hermon.§ 

The whole of groups 4 and 5 appear in the Notitife except Aigai, 
Temnos, and Auliou Kome. 

6. On the coast between Hermos and Kaikos are Phokaia, Myrina, 
and Kyme (called Myke) ; strictly Kyme should come before Myrina. 

7. The Kaikos valley embraces Pergamos, Elaia, Pitana, Tianai or 
Tiarai, and probably Theodosiopolis or Peperine. I regard Tianai as 
the correct form, not Tiarai, and see in it an inference of Hierocles from 
the ecclesiastical form 6 Tiaviov (eirto-KOTro?), which is probably derived 
from Attea, known to be a town of Mysia, and in this district. 6 TiavZv 
is probably the same bishop who is commonly mentioned in Councils 
and Notitim as o 2i<uv. |1 

* Described by M. Weber in Moi/o-eroy tjjLVfv., vol. iv. 

f Read Aii Kopv<patcfi Aia Saoadftov NeavXelTTju : the stone is at Philadelpheia. 

t ’Avar}, a mistake in the MSS. for ’Aydri, which Hierocles gets from some ecclesi- 
astical list, similar to those of the later Cone. Nicaen. ii. 

§ SdpSets 'Nvfitpaioy rou ’'Ypixwvos voTajxov. Dneas, p. S3. 

11 The form o 'Aa-aiay in ‘ Concil. Chalced.’ seems to connect the others : ’A/rdtav seems 
to be for ’AtraUav (= ’Ao-aiaiav), and this for ’Araiduy or ’ Ar a4ay from "Araia, cp. 
Koriaeay, AopvAaiay, ’AKKiXaiav. 

I 2 
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8. Along the north coast are Adramyttion, Antandros, Gargara 
(called Gadara), and Assos. 

The whole of groups 6, 7, and 8, are mentioned in the ‘ Notitiee.’ 

9. The Notitiae, while omitting Nikopolis, Algiza, Auliou Kome, Aigai, 
and Temnos, add to this list Mascha Kome and Aureliopolis. Not. iii., 
X., xiii., also add Khliara, which is mentioned by Anna and other late 
writers as situated a little east of Pergamos. Of these omitted cities, 
Argiza, Auliou Kome, Aigai, and Temnos are mentioned at Concil. 
Chalced. a.d. 451,* and were, therefore, bishopries in the time of Hierocles. 

10. Hierocles is confirmed as to Auliou Kome by the lists of the 
Council of Chalcedon. In a list appended to Actio XY. the name 
appears as Thomas Auliocomenus et Valentiniapolitanus, proving that 
Valentiniana or Yalentinianopolis was either a title given to Auliou 
Kome in the fourth and fifth centuries, or more probably the name of a 
neighbouring small town united with it in one bishopric. Xow we have 
seen that, according to the order of Hierocles, Auliou Kome lies between 
the Hermos and Kaystros valleys, and probably, like Xea Aule, in a glen 
of Mount Tmolos.f In this situation there was a town which struck 
coins under Hadrian and M. Aurelius Caesar with the legend TMOAElTflN, 
and with such types as TMflAOC. It was afterwards named Aurelio- 
polis, but the identity of the two places is proved by a coin shown me 
by Mr. Lawson of Smyrna, who rightly inferred the identity from the 
legend AYPHAIO • TMO. The probability that Auliou Kome is an error 
for Au[re]liou Kome is thus suggested. Now we have seen that Auliou 
Kome, or Au[re]liou Kome was a bishopric, and yet it is omitted in the 
Notiti® Episcopatuum ; but the latter all give Aureliopolis, which 
Hierocles has not, even although it was so important as to strike coins 
already under Commodus. Now the principle is accepted throughout 
this study that a city which coins money under the Eoman Empire, and 
can be traced as a bishopric in the Notitise, ought to be mentioned by 
Hierocles, and where it fails, we have the alternative either that it 
appears under some other name, or that it is omitted only through some 
error. In this case the probability is that Aureliopolis of mount Tmolos 
is the same as Au[re]liou Kome, also of mount Tmolos. J 

11. Nikopolis ought perhaps to be considered only as a fault of 

* The relation of Hierocles to the lists of Chalceion is often very close. The 
agreement in respect of these four names is noteworthy, auJ, besides this, Kyme is given 
as Myke in both authorities, and both also agree in the form Euaza as distinguished 
from Augaza of the Kotitim. 

t Tmolos was a remarkably fertile range, as is proved by the following quotations : — 
tlecpurevTai is icopv(p^v &Kpay, wtr-jrep b iv Avbia TfxaKos, Philostr., Vit. ApoU.j ii. 
p. 26 (49) ; TeaSri opt] xal wapaTrA'piria Ttp AvSaiv Tp-dKa, Philostr., Vit. ApoU., vi. p. 123 
(239). It is famed for its vines, Ovid, 3Iet., 6, 15 vineta TimoU ; Yirg. Georg., 2, 97. 

X Being on the frontier of Byzantine Asia and Lydia, it seems to liave been inserted 
in the lists of both provinces ; compare Hadriani. Vulentinianopolis is then a name of 
Perikome, see Lydia. M. Earinos, in Mous. Smyrn. II., gives a totally different theory 
about Aureliopolis. 
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separation : tlie entry in Hierocles ought to be a single city Nikopolis 
(or Nikaia) Palaiapolis. Palaiapolis and Kolose are neighbouring cities 
which seem to have struck coins under the name Kilbianoi in the Eoman 
period. The list of the Council of Chalcedon has Algiza Palaiapolis, 
while Hierocles has Algiza Nikopolis Palaiapolis.* Nikaia or Nikopolis 
was one of the cities of the Kilbianoi, and, therefore, must probably 
. have been, as Hierocles gives it, between Kolose and Palaiapolis, if it 
be not identical with the latter. There is therefore only a choice of 
two alternatives : either Nikopolis Palaiapolis is one city, or they are 
two neighbouring cities, making one bishopric. 

12. Aegiza, or Algiza, is mentioned with both spellings at Chalee- 
don and always appears among the bishoprics of Asia. Now Argiza has 
been recently discovered by Dr. Fabricius in the province of Hellespon- 
tus, and Hierocles gives it in that province. Algiza is also mentioned 
at Concil. Nicffin. II., a.d. 787, and there also it always appears among 
the cities of Asia. The order of signature at the latter Council is closely 
according to provinces, and at Chalcedon it approximates to that arrange- 
ment. Two possibilities are therefore open. There may have been two 
cities, one Argiza in Hellespontus, known only from an inscription and 
from Hierocles ; the other, Algiza, or Argiza, in Asia, known only from 
Hierocles and from two Councils. The other possibility is that, through 
some old connection or some unexplained reason, Argiza of Hellespontus 
was in the earlier ecclesiastical system subject to the metropolitan of 
Asia, and Hierocles, being much influenced by the ecclesiastical lists in 
that province, inserted Algiza among the cities of the Kaystros valley,t 
while in Hellespontus, where he is quite independent of the ecclesiasti- 
cal lists, he gives it as Argiza. The second alternative seems more 
probable. 

13. The discrepancies between Hierocles and the Notitise are now 
reduced to this, that the latter omit Aigai and Temnos, and give Mascha 
Kome, which Hierocles has not. I shall proceed in the next paragraphs 
to show that xkigai and Temnos were sejiarated from Ephesos and placed 
under the metropolis Smyrna. As to Mascha Kome, I can only suggest 
that it was raised to the rank of a bishopric later than a.d. 530. I can- 
not accejit M. Earinos’s view about it ; hi.s identifications of Palaiapolis 
and Stratonikaia are excellent (Mous. Smyrn. II.). 

14. SiiYRXA was raised to the rank of a metropolis, probably later 
than Hierocles, but certainly before the date of the Notitiaj. The order 
of signatures at the Councils shows that it was not a metropolis in 
451 A.D., but it was so certainly in 692, and probably even in 536. The 

* I assume liere tke close relationship of Hierocles’ list of Asia with that of the Concil. 

CliCtlcC'Jtjn. 

t At Chalcedon it is put next to Palaiapolis ; Hierocles separates them only by 
Nikopolis. In 787, at Cone. Nic. II., the names often go in groups closely approxi- 
mating to groups in Hierocles. An Algiza also occurs in the Tekmorian inscriptions. 
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probability is that it was raised to the rank of a metropolis by Justinian 
(a.d. 527-63). Notitise iii., x., give a list of the bishoprics which 
were placed under it. They are as follows : — 


Xutiua III. 

j Xotitia X, 

'2,fJ.vpu7}s ’Acrias. 

' rf} ^fivpi/p ryjs 'Acr'ias. 

a' 6 ^uKaias. 

j 1 o ^uKalas. 

j8' 6 Mayj/ijcrias toG 

1 2 6 Mayy7](rias. 3 6 ^AyriX'iov. 

y' 6 

[ -i d KKa^o/J.€v5uy. 

5' 6 ^wadydpov. 

j 7 6 'S.wcdv^pwv. 

€' S ^Apx^yyfXov. 

; 5 0 rov ’Apx^yy^Aov. 

s' 0 rijs TleVpas. 

1 G o rrjs Uerpas. 


These six * bishoprics form a distinct local group, readily accessible 
from their metropolis Smyrna. Phokaia, Klazomenai, and Magnesia ad 
Sipylum,f are well known, and were bishoprics previously under 
Ephesos. Sosaudros was probably Nymphaion, the modern Nymphio 
(Turkish N't/)- John Ducas died at Nymphaion, and was buried eV ry 
/j.oi'y tSv Soocrtti'Spcor, aiTos iSeifiaro, in the great church of the Vil’gin of 
Sosandra, at Magnesia, which he had built himself. 2sow, the bishopric 
Sosandra or Sosaudros cannot be Magnesia itself, for that is a separate 
bishopric, but it must be some place conveniently near Magnesia, so that 
the same Virgin might be worshipped at both places. It must also be 
naturally connected with Smyrna, so as to be subject to that metropolis. 
Now, if Nymphaion were a bishopric at all, it must almost necessarily 
be subject to Smyrna; and its importance, arising from its position 
as chief city of a fertile little valley, and attested by the frequent 
references in later history, shows that it must have been a bishopric. 
It appears, therefore, in the ecclesiastical lists, not by its heathen name, 
but by a Christian title, t 

15. Aechasgelos. The bishopric of the Archangel (Michael) also 
bears a Christian title, derived from its chief church, which has replaced 
the Pagan name. The following passage seems to prove that it was 
identical with or close to Temnos: — In a.d. 1413, Mahomet came by 
Pergamos and Kyme into the plain of Menemen, and thence to Nym- 
phaion. There are only two ways to advance from Menemen plain to 
Nymphaion ; one along the coast and through the valley of Smyrna, 
the other round the north side of Sipylos. Mahomet could not take the 
former road, for Smyrna was in the hands of his enemy Tchineit, and 

* Nilus Doxapatrius says that there were five bishoprics under Smyrna, but does not 
name them. Probably 5 is a mistake for 6 in his text. 

t On Magnesia and its water-supply, see Georg. Pachym., ii. p. 410. 

1 A city receiving the name of its principal churck is very common in Byzantinc- 
times. Nymphaion is mentioned by Georg, Pachym., i. p. 125, ii. p. 220; Niceph. Greg., 
ii. pp. 44 and 50, also 137, 190 ; Ducas, 83, 104, 193 • Anna Cornu., ii. 252. 
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only after capturing Nymphaion was lie able to march against Smyrna. 
He therefore must have taken the other road, past Temnos and Magnesia. 
The Turkish name of the fortress of Archangelos was Kajmjik.* * * § The 
rock on which Temnos was situated, high and difficult, was a very 
strong fortress by nature, commanding the narrow pass between the 
lower and middle valleys of the Hermos : it is, moreover, only^ a small 
rock, “ Kaj'ajik,” in comparison with the surrounding mountains. The 
only other possibility' is that Archangelos-Kayajik was Neonteichos or 
Menemen, and in either case Archangelos would replace the older 
Temnos. In modern time Menemen has entirely taken the place of 
Temnos, which is deserted. 

16. The plain of Menemen is mentioned in another passage, when 
Musulman marched from Lopadion by Pergamos and Menemen to 
Smyrna and Ephesos.f The bishopric of Temnos or Archangelos must 
have included the entire territory along the lower Hermos from the sea 
to the borders of the Magnesian territory at the entrance to the Boghaz. 
There would be included in it the following old Greek to’mis : — Larissa, 
Melanpagos, Leukai, Neonteichos, and Herakleia ad Sipylum, besides the 
town of Menemen, which seems to have risen to importance in later 
By’zantine time. I have placed these cities in my ‘ Contributions to 
the History of Southern Aeolis,’ Part II., | where I omitted to mention 
that Herakleia ad Sipylum coined money under the later emperors. 
This bishopric then included the whole territory bounded by Smyrna, 
Magnesia, Aigai, Kyme, Phokaia, and the Gulf of Smyrna. 

17. Petka is unknown to me, but as Aigai and Temnos naturally go 
together, and as the former was conveniently situated so as to be in 
connection with Smyrna, I conjecture that Petra took the place of Aigai. 

18. Notiti® i., vii., viii., ix. do not give any bishoprics as subject 
to Smyrna. It is also clear that at Concil. Nicten. II., in 787, Smyrna 
had not yet subjected to it Phokaia, 3Iagnesia, Aigai, and Temnos. It 
is not therefore clear why these Notitite should omit Aigai and 
Temnos, though it is easy to see why' these two cities are omitted in 
Notitise iii., x. 

19. I may add here a few notes on some of the cities in this list, on 
points which are either disputed or unnoticed. 

Ephesos was famous for the great church of St. John Thoologos, built 
on the hill beside the modem railway' station, Ayasaluk. This church 
and the castle on the hill § gradually became the centre of a town, while 

* els Tor TOO Maiyo^eyov KafXTrov' ijv 3e e/cot cppovpiov o^uphy to toD ^Apxo-yy^^ov 
Xeyo/xevoy, ol TovpKoi 5e Kayiar^^n perwyopacay, Ducas, p. 103. 

t From Lopadion els Uepyapoy (KuKeiOey) ey rce Kopircp tov Maiyopeyov, asrh Se rod 
KopTTov ev 'S.pipyri, Ducas, p. 85. I have conjeoturally inserted two words, which are 
absolutely necessary to the sense. 

t ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ I SSI. 

§ On the church see Procopius Jo AeJif., V. ; Theophan., p. 469, KareXSay els ’'Etperoy 
Kol els rhy QeoXoyoy. The Paulicians penetrated into the Thrakesian Theme as far as 
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Ephesos decayed and is now deserted. Thus the plain reverted to its 
original state ; for before the Greek city was built, the sanctuary of 
Artemis, which is near the hill, was the centre to which the whole 
valley looked. The name Ayio Theologo has become Ayo-thologo, and 
finally Ayosoluk, or Ayasaluk. Mr. M’ood has been misled by the last 
syllable of the modern name, and understands it as "Aytos AoeKas, and 
even Prof. G. Hirschfeld has followed him in this error.* But the 
latter name could only become Ayo-luk or Ailuk: moreover, no con- 
nection of St. Luke with Ephesos is known, for the so-called “ Tomb of 
St, Luke is, as M. Weber has proved, and as Prof. G. Hirschfeld recog- 
nised even from Mr. Wood’s description, a Greek polyandrion. The name 
Theologos is known to have been used both in Byzantine writers, con- 
formably to the habit of naming towns according to the chief church in 
them, and also in early Turkish times, for coins of an early Turkish 
chief are known with the Latin legend, “ Moneta que fit in Theologo.” f 
At or beside one of the theatres in Ephesos was a shrine of Heracles 
Apotropaios.J The plain beside Ephesos was called T^ocKacto-r^ptv' 
(Theoph., p. 439). The mountain on the north side was, as has 
been generally recognised, Gallesion or Galesion : there was a monas- 
tery in the mountain.! BI. Weber has published a useful study of 
Ephesos, with the only good map of the city and suiToundings. 

The smaller detached hill to the north within Ephesos, which was 
named Pion in Eoman time, was apparently called by a different name 
afterwards : the Cave of the Seven Sleepers in the hill, which is still 
shown, and which has always been a place of annual pilgrimage,! 
said in ‘Act. Sanct.’ (July 27, p. 39o), to be in Mount Chaos or Celeos, 
Caelius, Ochlon or XeiAaiov. Pyrgion was a village at some little 
disfance from Ephesos, on the skirts of Mount Tmolos. (Ducas, p. 83.) 

The following quotations refer to an IfoSos of the goddess, who was 
carried through the city and back to her temple (such a progress of the 
goddess through her city is well known at Komana Pontica and else- 
where). I think that they have not been used by the writers who 
have discussed the cultus of Artemis at Ephesos ; Trap’ ’E^ecrtbts topr), 
Karaywytov vrr avriov KaXovjxivr)' Kara yovr ravnqv porraXa t€ dvaipov/j.€voL, 

St. John Theologos, and stabled their horses in the church. Genes., p. 121. On the 
castle Tcf Kar’ “'E^rcror ippovpiif, Georg. Pachym., ii. 220. 

* Note on his paper on “ The March of Manlius ’’ in Gratulationsschrift der Kbnigsb. 
Univ. f. d. Arch. Inst, in Bom, 1879. 

t Compare the similar coins of Magnesia, uion.hi que fit in ilanqlasia. 

t rh OiaTpov, ou rh rov ’Aworpowalov tSpurai foTi Sr 'HpauAys, Philostr,, Vit. 

Apoll., iv. p. 68 (130-1). 

§ Niceph. Greg. iv. p. 107. compare note in ii. p. 1172. Joseph, head of the 
inonasterv, is mentioned by Georg. Pach., i. p. 291. On the extent of Gallesion, ep. 
Ducas, 87 and 191. 

ll In recent years, under the influence of 5fr. Wood’s researches, this pilgrimage and 
festival are extended to the so-called “ Tomb of Saint Luke,” but previously Saint Luke 
had no share. 
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KaL (XbuiXa Sea ^eepoi €)(OVT(?, kui nva irepmOivrei tauTOts TrpouwTTela , r^s 
re ttoAccos avalSiqv to. krerrqpoT^pa p-ipf) Trepiiovres KaL rtva Tovroi'i l—dSovre^, 
dvSpacTL T£ /cat ywai^l Xya-rpLKSi'; t7rio»T€?, jroXrr avTwv ei’pyd^oi/TO (ftovov, rav-rp 
Tov olKeeov yp/ovpevoL Satpova Tipdv. Metaphr., Vit. Timoth., i. p. 769. 

In nefanda festivitate eoruni qnam vocabant Catagogiorum, qiiae est 
secundum Asianos quidem mensis quarti die tiicesima, secundum autem 
Eomanos mensis Januarii vicesima secuuda die, regnante in Eomanorum 
civitate prmdicto Nerva, procurante autem Asiam Peregrine. Tit. 
Timotb., AA. SS., Jan. 21, p. 566. 

20. Mesaulion was six hours’ march from Ephesos, on the road to 
Smyrna. There was a hi idge over the Kaystros towards Mount Galesion,* 
which was crossed between Mesaulion and Ephesos. 

21. Ducas (p. 87) mentions, under the name at KXettrorpat at Trpos 
MaLavSpov, the pass leading from Ephesos to Magnesia, now traversed by 
the railway. 

22. Axea, or Anaia, is mentioned only in Byzantine times ; it was a 
harbour (G. Pach., ii. p. 120). It did not coin money. It was certainly 
in the irapaXea ’Ei^tcria (Strabo, p. 639). It was perhaps at Scalanova 
(Turkish Kush Adasi), which has taken the place of the harbour of 
Ephesos, now silted up. It is perhaps to be identified with one or other 
of the following two harbours, which were in the same coast. 

23. PtGELA, or Phygela, an ancient city with a shrine of Artemis 
Mounychia, founded by Agamemnon, disappears almost entirely duiing 
the Byzantine period. The only late reference to it that I have found 
is in Michael Attaliota (p. 221), who tells that Phokas was about to sail 
from Pygela to Crete, and that, when all was ready, he enquired the 
name of the harbour. Hearing the name Phygela, he disliked the omen 
(arising from the resemblance to t<j>vyov), and asked what was the name 
of a promontory which wws visible at a considerable distance ; when he 
learned that the name was Hagia, he ordered all the force to disembark, 
march by land to Hagia, and re-embark there. Hagia appears to be the 
promontory of Scalanova (Turkish Kush Adasi), and Pygela must be a 
harbour at some distance. Strabo (p. 639) mentions on the coast the 
Panionion, then Keapolis,'}' then Pygela, then the harbour Panormo.', 
and finally Ephesos. 

21. On the coast, at the mouth of the Mseander, there was a place 
named ‘ The Gardens ’ (K^irot, Cedren., ii. 198). It is also mentioned in 
Theophan. Contin., p. 201, as in the Thrakesian Theme, J and, p. 236, as 
on the coast beside the Msander. Genesius, p. 103-5, also alludes to it. 
Another KaTrot w'as in the Carian island Pserimos, Pa ton in Bull. Corr. 
Hell., 1888, p. 282. 

* airo T^s ye(pvpas rris Trphs TaX-rjaioy opoi /cc/juAT/y, Duca?, p. S7. 

t Neapolis coined money under the Eoiuan tmi/ire, sometimes with the title 
AYP 7}\ia. 

t It w-as therefore north of the Ma;ander. The Kihyrrhaiot Theme began at the 
southern bank of the Mmander. 
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25. On this coast there was also a place Melanoudion, and near it a 
castle which, according to Pachymeres, was formerly called Didymion ; 
hnt his words imply perhaps that he had no express authority for the 
identification, hut inferred it from the name “ Castle of the Two Hills.” * 
"VVe may, however, he sure that unless it had been in this neighbourhood 
towards Hiletos, Pachymeres would not have made the identification. 
Another Melanoudion is mentioned as a quarter of the city of Mitylene 
(Ducas, p. 316). 

26. Mamalos, a seaport in Caria, is perhaps a variant of Marmara 
(Ducas, p. 82). 

27. Tealleis. Numerous names are said to have also been given to 
this city, some ajjparently mere epithets, such as Antheia, Er^-mna, &c. 
Others depend on a mere confusion, such as Larissa, the foundation for 
which lies in the title Larasios, which is usually given to Zeus at Tralleis. 
The epithet is sometimes corrupted to Larissaios, and thus suggests the 
old name Larissa, but inscriptions and coins give the true form. Strabo 
derives the epithet, which he gives as Larisaios, from a village Larisa in 
the mountains above Tralleis (p. 410, cp. 619) ; the true spelling must 
be Larasa. 

The name Tralleis, mentioned twice by Xenophon, is an interest- 
ing proof of the connection with Europe, due, as I believe, to a set of 
warrior tribes who crossed the Hellespont and settled as a ruling caste 
among the subject population in Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, and Lycia. 
The name also occurs as that of a city on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier. 

The name Tralleis was applied to a body of mercenaries toTs 
/S ao-iXeicTiV', and is explained as a Thracian word meaning warriors. 
Pick considers that this is a mistake, and that the word really is 
Sclavonic, on the ground that the old Thracian language could not have 
survived till Byzantine times ; but this objection has no force, for the 
term might have continued in use even after the Thracian language was 
disused. Moreover, I believe that the native languages of Asia Minor, 
and perhaps also of Thrace, continued in use much longer than is 
generally supposed. All doubt, however, is removed by the recently 
discovered inscription,! dating under Eumenes 1. (263-41), which shows 
that the Pergamenian kings divided their army into horse, foot, and 
rpaAet?. The latter were no doubt Thracian mercenaries in the 
Pergamenian service. The /lao-tXeis are not, as Tick understood, Byzan- 
tine emperors, but Pergamenian kings. 

Tralleis, from its position, was the most powerful fortress in the 

* ^povpiov irphs rh Mf\avovdtov Twy Siio BovvSiv, . % n-aKai oTpai rh MiAijo-i'cay 

AiSiptoy e<p7]p.'iCeTo, ii. p. 211 : oTaai would not imply hesitation or even inference in an 
Attic writer, but I think it does in Pachymeres. The temple of Didymean Apollo must 
be the place referred to. 

t Jahrb. der kgl. Preuss. Kunstsamml., ix., 1887, p. 82, quoted by Schuchhardt, 
Athen. Mittheil. 1888, p. 1 ff.; Pick, Ehemal. Sprachenheit. p. 420; and Hesych. Tpdx- 
Aeis ouTws eicaKouvTO p.i(Tdo(popot &paKiS TOis fiatrt\^v(rLVy oi Tas (poviKas ^p^ias wKi^povi/T^s. 
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Mseander valley, and therefore was a stronghold, first of the Seleucid 
kings, as is inferred from the names Selenceia and Antioeheia, which for 
a time supplanted that of Tralleis, and after 190 b.c. of the Pergamenian 
rule, as is shown hy the great numbers of cistophori coined there. 

Beside the village of Larasa was a sanctuary of Meter Isodrome, 
obviously a form of Meter Leto, who was worshipped all along Mount 
Messogis.* * * § 

In the reign of Andronicus Palajologus, the cities of the Minander 
valley had entirely ceased to exist, and those to the north, nearer the 
centre of the empire, were terribly wasted (_Ta Kara Mai'avSpov Koi Kaplav 
Kal ’AvTtd^^ttav koI TfTeXfvrrjKei, to, Sk toi,tcov Kal ert erSorepco Seaws 

iiijtrOevei, Kal fjXia-KOVTO p.h/ Ta Kara TLava-rpov Kal JlpL-qvTjv, •qXia'KovTO 8’ 

Kai ra Kara Kat MayeSwv Kal tol Trp6(r^uipa . . . i^ffiavi^ovTO^ . 

Andronicus rebuilt Tralleis, and intended that it should, under the name 
Andronicopolis or Palaeologopolis, perpetuate his glory. But no pro- 
vision was made for a water supply, and the inhabitants suffered much 
in consequence, till after a year or trvo the Turks under Mentesh 
captured the city. — Georg. Pachym., i. p. 468-72. 

Akharaka lay between Tralleis and Nyssa ; it was the seat of a 
singularly important and interesting cultus of certain gods, named in 
the hellenising fashion of the Eoman period Plouton and Kora. Hot 
springs in the neighbourhood are mentioned by Athenams (ii. p. 43 a) 
in a passage W'here the reading must be amended tov ’AxapaKaK(Dp.tjTy]v 
TTOTafjLov. C. I. G. 3923 refers to the worship at Akharaka, and is wrongly 
referred by MM. Waddington (Le Bas, 1663c) and Perrot (Kev. Arch., 
1876, p. 283) to Mastaura. I have distinguished between the inscrip- 
tions of Kyssa and Mastaura in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 
1883, p. 270. 

Nyssa, with its tribes Sebaste Athonais, Octavia Apollonis, Germanis 
Seleukis, Antiochis (less certain), and Kaisarios, is recorded to have been 
a foundation of the Seleucidse, and the names point to this period, j A 
prominent citizen of the second century is in inscriptions sometimes 
called Alkibiades and sometimes Alkipales ; the variants are certain and 
strange.^: 

28. Bkioula is often said to have been situated at the modern Yourla ; 
but the sole evidence is the resemblance of name, and the order of 
Hierocles is confirmed by Strabo, who expressly gives it in the Majandor 
valley east of Mastaura, and by Pliny who gives it in the conventus of 
Ephesos (v. 111). HAIOC and MHTHP . ©EQN occur on its coins. 

Yourla is mentioned by Ducas (p. 175), ra Bpieka § Kal at ’EpvOpal 

* Strab., p. 410, cp. A S P, A ii. 

t Bull. C'orr. Hell., 1883, p. 270. 

t Bull. Corr. Hell., l.c,; C. I. E., 2747-8; Le Bas, 1652 f, ; Sterrett, Epigrapbical 
Journey, 3. 

§ Pronounced Vryela. 
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KXafo/ta at re : in this form, it certainly resembles very closely the 
ancient Brioula, and the latter name perhaps occurred twice. Vourla 
is near the ancient Klazomenai, on the opposite side of the peninsula 
from Erythrai. 

29. Dios Hieeon is placed by Kiepert on the coast between ISTotion 
and Lebedos.* This is impossible, for it violates the order of Hierocles, 
and, moreover, the river Kaystros is named on its coins. It is sometimes 
called Christopolis in Byzantine lists ; the name was changed to avoid 
speaking of Jupiter, as Aphrodisias was changed to Stauropolis. It can 
hardly have been farther away from the coast than Kos Bunar, and the 
ancient remains in that neighbourhood point to some early city.f The 
lists of the Delian confederacy have the name AtocrtptTat; coins have 
AIOSIEPEITON. 

30. The Kilbian, Eelbian, or Kerbian plain was the upper part of 
the Kaystros valley, with the cities of Kolose and Nikaia. Coins of the 
Kilbianoi are numerous ; they are of three classes, Kilbianoi of Nikaia, 
Kilbianoi of Kea or Keaia, and Upper Kilbianoi. The third class 
perhaps corresponds to the city of Koloe.J The second is represented by 
one Cuin only, and is rather doubtful; the reading is KEAITON or 
KEAITCK. 

The Kilbian plain was in the Thrakesian Theme.§ A path from it 
over Tmolos to Sardis is mentioned by Theophanes (p. 417) ; Di Boor, in 
his index, understands that this passage refers to a city Kelbianon, 
but the word which is understood is ireStbi'. 

31. Teira perhaps means “ the town,” as in Thya-teira, the town of 
Fhya, compare Thyessos and Thjassos.|| 

After the name Arcadiopolis was disused, it is frequently mentioned 
in the later writers, as Qvpca and ®vpaia, Ducas, pp. 97, 175, 196. 
Georgius Pachymeres mentions (ii. 588) that Sasan removed many of 
the inhabitants of Ephesos to Thyraia, after pillaging the church of St. 
John, in 1308. 

The river Kaystros is now called the Little Meeander. This name 
may perhaps be traced in use as early as Anna Comnena. The entire 
coast from Smyrna to Attaleia was exposed to the ravages of the Turks. 
Alexius sent Philokales with an army. He rebuilt Adramyttion, which 
had been entirely destroyed. He learned on enquiry that the Turks 

* His aathoritj- is Steplmuus, voMs AejSeSou Ka.1 KoAo<payos. The other 

eridence proves that this is an error. 

t On these remains see Weber in AIous. Smym. IV. 

t The name Kulose has hitherto been accepted on the evidence of an inscription 
(Smym. JIous. Xo. |'), but tlie most recent copy reads KoAorjviv, Mitth. Ath. 1889 
p. 98; and the form Kolose must for the present be discarded. The Byzantine 
authorities have Kobe or Kaloe. 

§ Cinnam. p. 39 ; cp. Anna Comnena, ii. 252, 2G8. 

li This suggestion, which has been in my mind for years, can now be quoted from 
M. S. Eeinach’s paper to the French Institute, which will soon be published. The first 
statement, and therefore the discovery, must be credited to him. 
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were in force at Lampe, and sent a detacliment against them, which 
defeated them, and behaved with horrible cruelty. The detachment 
returned to Philotales, who stationed himself at Philadelpheia. Hassan, 
governor of Cappadocia, now came against him with a large army, 
passed beside Philadelpheia, and taking no notice of Philokales, whom 
he considered too weak to be dangerous, he divided his army into 
three parts ; one was sent into the Kilbian plain, one to Isymphaion and 
Smyrna, and one to Pergamos and Khliara. Philokales then defeated 
the first two divisions singly, but the third escaped him by a hasty 
retreat. Anna mentions that the fugitives of the second division were 
overwhelmed in the Mseander (^roTa/ios 8e oStos ■Trepl ^pvytav, (rKoXuoTaros 
TTora/iwv dTrdvruv). The passage is unintelligible except on the supposi- 
tion that this statement refers to the fugitives of the first division, and 
has been through Anna’s error referred to the second division. The 
river would in that case be the Little Mseander, now the Cutchuk 
Menderez, the Cayster. 

33. Smyrxa. It is customary to identify the famous river Meles with 
the stream that flows under Caravan Bridge on the eastern skirts of the 
modem Smyrna. A study of the references shows that this is a mistaken 
view. This stream rises in the plain of Kolophon, near Sevdi Keui, 
and is little more than a torrent, dry during the greater part of the 
year, but swollen in the rainy season. It may be granted that it was 
most probably richer in water in ancient times, owing to greater abun- 
dance of trees and rain ; but there can be little doubt that the whole of 
its water must have been diverted above Smyrna to supply the city. 
On the other hand, the Meles is described in great detail by Aristides, 
Philostratus, and Himerius.* It flowed with an equal volume of water 
in winter and summer, quiet and gentle, and never swollen. It has not 
a long course, but rises close to where it flows into the sea after a curved 
course. It rises in a grove of the Muses beside Smyrna. Aristides 
bathed in it and found its waters warm and pleasant in the depth of 
winter. Such points, and many others that I might quote, prove that it is 
the stream rising in the springs now called “ Diana’s Bath,” whose waters 
never vary, and have their temperature the same in winter as in summer. 

34. Between Klazomenai and Smyrna there were hot springs. 
Philostratos calls them the springs of Agamemnon ; they were 40 stadia 
from Smyrna.l Aristides mentions them as one of his resorts during 
his illness. 

* Tip M€\7jTi TFap€XOlX€VC{} Tas ^yas oif Troppco rwu 4 k ^ o \ wv . Philostr., Imag. S. 
eKBaWwv o0€y &px^Taif id. ib. on Xd0povs rds TTTiyds id. ib. ri ody at 

'M-ovaai Sevpo; ri Se eVt ra7s Tn]ya7s tov M€\tjtos (then he explains the natural connec- 
tion of the Muses with Ionia and with the Meles), id. ib. rb yepos 2pvpy7}9 iy tp 6 
M€A? 7 s. Philostr., Vit. Apoll., vii., § 8, 

f Strab. p. 615, cp. TrTjyal Oeppal 4v *l(ayla. xat vvu ^ Ay apepvoveiovs KaXovciy ol 

2p(fpvav ocKoCrres* aWxoycrt Se oipai r^TrapaKoyra crrdbta rod ^trreoy, Kal dvTjTrro irore 
abrois aixP’d\wra tcpdvq Mucrio, Philostr., Heroic, ii., p. 160. 
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35. Tillages in the valley of Smyrna, or in the neighhourhcod, are 

(1) Karina ; a V'oiuan ex vico Carina in prison at Smyrna, v. Acta Pionii 
in Act. Sanct., Feb. 1, p. 44. It seems impossible to understand here the 
town on the Mj^sian coast, north of Atarneus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
7, 42, and Pliny, H. N., 5, 30. 

(2) Phlebia (perhaps Flavia) may be the baths of Agamemnon. The 
Emperor Theodore Lascaris II. left Tymphaion in the spring, and after 
passing some days kv rots 4>Ae^tois, went to Klyzomene (i.e. Klazomenai) ; 
at this place the Emperors were accustomed to pass a good part of the 
spring after leaving Nymphaion, as the place offered a line open grass- 
covered plain, watered with abundant sources (Karappvros Se rvyxavei koI 
vSaa-ir), and with numerous villages and cities close at hand.* 

(3) Peritlystra is now called Bunar Bashi ; it was a summer resi- 
dence of John Vatatzes, and Nymphaion was his winter residence. 
When he was sick at Kymphaion he went to Smyrna to pray to the 
Christ of Smyrna. The prayers which he addressed to the deity of 
Smyrna brought him no relief. He stayed at Periklystra in a tent.f 

(4) Zeleia and (o) Sykai are mentioned in an inscription published 
in Le Bas-Waddington, 1534. 

36. Magnesia became, in later Byzantine time, one of the greatest 
cities of Western Anatolia. In early Christian time it boasted a martyr 
Charalampius, whose story, laid in the time of Severus, is devoid of local 
colour and historical verisimilitude (Act. Sanct., Feb. 10). Its Turkish 
coins, with the legend “ moneta que fit in Manglasia,” are known. 

37. AiGAi.f The territory of Aigai must have been very wide. It 
extended from Myrina and Kyme on the west to Apollonis and Magnesia 
on the east ; it was bounded on the north by the territory of Pergamos, 
and on the south by that of Temnos. In the ‘Bulletin de Correspon- 
dance Hellenique,’ 1887, MM. Leohat and Eadet have been led into error 
through not distinguishing between the town and the territory. They 
have discovered a sepulchral inscription at a village Mafullar Keui, on 
the eastern frontier of Aigai and Apollonis, which mentions that copies 
are deposited in the archives of Aigai (as the city of which the deceased 
ranked as citizens, though they lived in a village) and of Pergamos (as 
the seat of the conventus). On the evidence of this text they seek to 
move Aigai from Kemrud Kalesi, and to fix it at a village Sari Tcham, 
some distance to the east of Mafullar. They lay stress on the vague 
statements of Strabo that Magnesia w^as not distant (ov/c ctTrcj^ei') from 
Temnos and Aigai, and of Suidas that Aigai was near Magnesia and 
Smyrna ; but they place no value on the more numerous authorities 


* Geoi'g. Acropoi, p. IS7. 

t Acropoi., p. 91, cp. 110, ottws iKe'iffc irpoa-Kvvjitr^ Xpiarif and tottos 5e' eiTTiv 
OVTOS ijyis ttou ttis Xpiprns Sia ri voWois to7s SScuri irepiKAi^aeai. ovTa rras Karompa- 
^6fj.€yos. 

J Aigaiai is the most correct form. 
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who expressly connect Aigai with the Aeolic cities of the coast, and 
they do not even quote the most valuable testimony about Aigai, viz. 
the statement of Galen * * * § that Aigai bordered on jMyrina and Perperine 
on Pergamos. I lay no stress, after this testimony, on Stephanus {Xlyal 
iv ^yppivy), nor on Wesseling’s excellent and certain emendation of 
Suidas, 7r\r]<TLov Mayi'ijo-ia? koX MrptVij?. The light-heartedness with 
which recent writers discuss the topography of Asia Minor is rapidly 
becoming one of the greatest evils that research in Asia Minor has 
to contend with, f Every one thinks that he can take a few re- 
ferences from his predecessor and contradict him, and in so doing 
frequently wastes pages of his useless dissertation and pages of the 
necessary confutation. While the proof that Aigai was situated at 
Nemrud Kalesi is not yet quite complete, the proof that it is either 
there or in that neighbourhood is complete. 

38. P£EPERi:!iE is fixed on the coast on the borders of Pergamos, by 
the passage of Galen quoted under Aigai, and other references. 
Schuchhardt has specified the exact situation at Bergas. It is gene- 
rally called Theodosiopolis in the ecclesiastical lists. A very large 
number of places were named after Theodosius during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and many others bear the names of members of his family. X 

39. Khliara. Its approximate situation is shown by a wonderful 
march of the Turkish chief Tchineit. Leaving Lopadion in the first 
watch of the night with a few followers, Tchineit rode all night over 
hill and plain, till in the morning he reached the Lydian frontier 
about Khliara and Thyateira (A tois ptepecri rots irpo^ to. ’SXupa Kal 
Qvdrupa) ; at the third hour he crossed the Hermos, and reached 
Smyrna about nightfall. § In this hurried ride he certainly took the 
shortest road, and at the point where he entered Lydia Khliara and 
Thyateira were the nearest cities. The account is obviously exaggerated, 
for the distance from Lopadion to the Hermos could not be traversed 
lietween evening and next day at the third hour. The distance between 
the Hermos and Smyrna is about ten hours of the modern reckoning, 
and to this Tchineit requires the time between the third hour and 
sunset, about nine hours. The distance from Lopadion to the Hermos 
must be quite forty hours. Still the route is trustworthy, though the 
time is not correct, unless we suppose that a whole day is to be added, 
We may feel confident that his route was either by Balikesri, Soma, 
and Kirk Agatch, or by Boghaditch and Gelembe ; but in either case 

* irepl fvxvfiias, p. 3.i8, ed. Paul : I quote from tVesseling. 

f S. Eemacli and Schuchliardt Lave already taken the correct side against 
MM. Lechat and Eadet (see A.ldenda). 

J One of these, which does not occur in any list, is Arcadiopolis of Caria : e/mo-e 5e 
Kal krepav ttoXiv ctt ’ oyojiari rov uiot avTOVj rb irpiv Bepyoubioy \eyop.4yTj, Cedren. i. 568. 
lu Hierocles Bargylia seems to be concealed under either Marcianopolis or Anastasiopolia 
The N'otitise give it under its original name. 

§ Ducas, p. 174. 
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the expression “ Khliara and Thyatira ” suggests that Kirk Agatch is 
Khliara, for Ak Hisar and Kirk Agatch form a natural pair to define 
the frontier. 

Another passage fixes Khliara still more certainly. In a.d. 1306 
Eoger marched up the Kaikos valley to Germe, and thence by Khliara 
to Philadelpheia.* There is no doubt he went by the direct road, as 
Philadelpheia was in extreme danger ; his road would then lead through 
Kirk Agatch and Ak Hisar, i.e. Khliara and Thyateira. 

The situation of Khliara beside Nakrasa might suggest rather that it 
belonged to Lydia, but there was much uncertainty about the dependence 
of the cities in this neighbourhood. Ducas (p. 174) mentions that it 
was on the Lydian frontier. A town still further east, Kalanta or 
Kalanda, is assigned to Asia in Concil. Trull., a.d. 692,f while Hierocles 
gives it to Hellespontus as Skelenta (i. e. tig KdXavra), and the Kotitiae 
include it under one bishop with Stratonicea in Lydia. It is probably 
the modem Seledik. 

40. Assos takes its modern name Behram from a Byzantine ofScer 
Machram, whose history is told by George Pachymeres, ii. p. 438. 
Ducas mentions Maypa/xiov as the name of Assos (p. 332). 

41. Gaegara, a few miles east of Assos, has been discussed in an 
admirable paper by Mr. J. T. Clarke (Amer. Journ. Arch., 1888). 

42. The conventus of Ephesos includes — 


^Metropolis. J 
Notion. 

Kolophon. 

*Dios Hieron. 

*Hypaipa. 

*Kaystriani (with their cities). 
*Kilbiani (with their cities). 
Teira. 


Magnesia ad Majandrum. 
Tralleis (*Csesarienses). 
Nyssa. 

*Mastaura. 

*B!ioula. 

*LMysomacedones]. 

Neapolis. 

Priene. 


The name Mysomacedones is certainly false, for no city on the north 
side of Mount Tmolos is included in the conventus of Ephesos ; the 
true reading is doubtless some city of the Kaystrrs valley or of the 
Meeander valley, where there was a Macedonian colony. 

43. Smyrna was the seat of a conventus ; Pliny mentions that most 
of the cities of Aeolis belonged to it, and also Magnesia and the Hyrcani. 
We may attempt to complete the list — • 


* Kam-evOei/ XAiopu Sie\9aiy Kal tSaAk rriv ^-irl 4>iAa5€A<^€i'as f<rireiiSey taxaras 
KivZvvevovffay. Aulax is the only other place named before he reached Philadelpheia. 
and its exact distance is not given, Geoig. Pach., ii., 420 £f. Anna, ii., pp. 252, 265, 
2s0. Nicetas Chon., p. 194, puts Khliara in Asia. 

t P'liless Le Quien is right in altering KoAajTtSj/ to KoAoiji'Sr. 

{ Names mentioned by Pliny in his list of the conventus are asterised. On the 
interpretation of Ceesarienses as Tralleis, see under Lydia. 
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Leuke. 

Phokaia. 

Kyme. 

Myiina Sebastopolis (?). 
Larissa. 

Xeonteichos. 

Temuos. 


Magnetes a Sipylo. 
Macedones Hyrcani. 
Klazomenai. 
Erytbrai. 

Lebedos. 

Teos. 

Xympbaion. 


It is possible that Kolopbon should be added to the list, but uot Aigai. 
This list shows that the country from about Myrina to Teos and inland 
all round the skirts of Sipylos was attached to Smyrna. Xo city that 
belongs to another conventus can be placed within these limits, hence, 
for example, M. Pontrier and M. Foucart err in restoring an inscription 
with the name of the Mostenoi and placing that people on the south 
side of the Hermos about Hadjilar. 

44. The conTcntus of Pergamos includes (names mentioned by Pliny 
are asterised) : 


Elaia. 

Aigai. 

■■'Alosteni (Mossyni in Pliny). 
■"Mygdones. 

“Bregmeni. 

*IIierocomette. 

■'^Apollonis. 

*Thyatira. 

Akrasos, 


■Perpereui. 

■'Tiareni. 

■■'‘Hierolophienses ' Ilierocfesarlenses ?]. 
''Hermokapelia. 

*Attaleia. 

'^Ateenses (Pateenses, Panteenses). 
Pitana. 

Xakrasa. 

Stratonikaia-Hadrianopolis. 


Tiareni, Mygdones, and Bregmeni are false names. Ateenses are 
the people of Ataia, which should be placed where Kiepei t erroneously 
has Attaleia.f Hierokometai are the inhabitants of some village beside 
an impoitant temple called lliera Kome, a common title. 

45. The conventus of Adramyttion includes ; 


'"Apollonia ad Ehyndacum. 
“Erezii (read Argizii). 
"Miletopolis. 

"Poemaueni. 

" Cilices Mandacadeni. 
"'x'bbretteni. 


“’Macedones Asculaca). 
’Polichnrei. 

’"Pionitfe. 

^Ilellespontii. 

Cyzicos. 


Cyziccs was according to Marquardt a conventus for the district 
along the Hellespont and the Troad; it is so important a city that we 
can hardly suppose it was dependent on the unimportant Adramyttion. 
But Pliny takes no notice of it, and gives the Hellespontii under 
Adramyttion. Miletopolis and Poimanenon would naturally be expected 
Bull. Corr. Hell., 1SS7, p. 90 ff. 

t I thiuk this i.^ better than to t.ite the variant Patecn-scs ami correct it to 
Pit.inenses. 
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to Le tinder tlie conventus of Cyzicos if there was one ; hut Pliny places 
them under Adramyttion. Marqtiardt’s quotation from Aristides may 
prove either that the conventus of Adramyttion was subdivided after 
Pliny’s time, or that the meetings of this conventus were sometimes 
held at Cyzicos. Similarly, Kihyra, which was originally far more 
important than Laodiceia, was in the same conventus with it, and the 
courts were usually held at Laodiceia. 

40. The conventus of Sardis includes the following (names mentioned 
hy Pliny being asterised) : 


' Philadelpheia. 

”■ T ripolis- Antoniopolis. 

" Apollonos Hieron. 
dlesotimohjs. 

Tmoleitai. 

Blaundos. 

Sala. 

Tralla. 

Temeuothyrai-Flaviopolis. 

Griuienothyrai-Trajanopolis. 

Ankyra. 


■'Maionia. 

Satala. 

Saittai. 

Silandos. 

Bagis. 

Tabala. 

Daldis(?). 

'Kadoeni Macedones, 
Loreni (Gordeni? i. 


Synaos. 


B. Cities axu Bi'HOprics or Lyiua, 

1. Tlie lists of the province Lydia are a puzzle as yet unsolved. The 
remarkable discoveries of II. Fun trier, of Smyrna, supplemented by MM. 
Eadet and Lechat,’^ have only rendered the character and order of the 
lists more puzzling than before. 

The order of the first five bishoprics suggests a connection between 
Hierocles and the ecclesiastical lists, hut the former omits Sala, Hyrcanis, 
Blaundos, Daldis, and Stratouikaia, which the latter give ; and Julian- 
opolis in Hierocles perhaps is the name of Silandos of the Xotitia;. The 
connection between Hierocles and the ecclesiastical lists, then, is not 
nearly so close, if it does exist, as in Asia. On the other hand, the 
numerous omissions in Hierocles cannot be explained by his having used 
a list of tlie cities of Lydia comjuled for purposes of government. I 
long entertained the view, suggested I think somewhere by M. Wad- 
dington, that Hierocles used as his authority the government lists of 
cities in each province, but I have found myself obliged to renounce this 
view. It is impossible to suppose that any government list would omit 
five cities, all striking coins under the empire, and all bishoprics both 
in the fifth century and in later times. I had also entertained the idea 
that Sda Daldis and Blaundos,! being on the eastern frontier, might 

JI FuiitriL-r’s work, pnblidied fiist iu the Siuyrna MouiTEroy, is ma-e cenerallv 
accessible iu M. Foucaitk account, published in •Bulletin de Correspoudauce HellJ- 
niqiio.’ ISST. 

Daldis Itcina TLoudosia and Blaundos Pulclierianojifilis. 



LYDIA. 


Coins. 

A.D. 451. 

1 

i 

j A.D, 45S. 

Hierocles, a.d. 530. 

Xotiti&e I,. III., VIII. 
IX. 

Sardis 

Florentins Sardinm 

' Aetherius Sardianorum 

1 Sardis 

Sardis 

Philadelphda 


Asianus Pliiladelpkiae 

2 PhiladelpLcia 

Pliiladclplieia 

Tripolis 

Panina Tripolis 

' Joannes Tripolis 

3 Tripolis 

Tripolis 

Thyateira 


! Diamonius Thyateranus 

4 Thyateira 

TliyatLira 

Saittai 

Amachiua Settornm 

Heraclidiaims Senus [Setenus] 

5 Saittai 

Saittai 

Aureliopolis 


; Eufinus Areopolis 

9 Aureliopolis \ 

Aureliopolis 

Julia Gordos 


I 

Theodonis Gordi 

22 Grrdos 

Gonlos 



.. 

8 Tialla 

Tialla 



Anatolius Hellenorum 


Sala 

Silandos 

Alcimedes Silandi 

1 ; 

7 Julianopolis 

Silandos 

Jlaionia 


Joannes Maeoniae j 

6 Maionia 

Maionia 

Apollonos Hieron 

Lucius Apollinis Fani 

Lucius Apollinis 

I 

13 Apollonos Hieron 

Apollonos Hieron 

Hyroanl 

Joannes Hyrennorum 

Joannes Heraclidis ! 


Hyreuni 

Mosteni 

Julianna Mostenae 

Julianus Mosthonac 

20 Slostene 

j 

Mostene 

Akrasoa 

Patrioius Acrasai 

•• 

12 Akrasos 

Akrasios 

Apollonis 

.. 

Cyriaeus Apolloniadis 

IS Apollonis 

Apollonis 

Attaleia 

Dionysius Attaliae 

Dionysius Attaliae , 

10 Attaleia 

Attaleia 

Bagis 

/ Chryaantus Balceael 
\Chry 3 apl 1 iu 3 Dages / 

Leonides Beanae 

1 

15 Bagis 

Bagis 

Blaundos 

Elias Blaudi 

Onesiptorus Blandi i 


Blaundos 

Tomara 



IT Jlesotimolos 

^lesotimolos 

HieroCiiesareia 

Cossinus Hierocaesareae 


19 Hierocaesareia 

Ilieroeacaaroia 

Daldis 


Paulus Daldi i 


Daldis 

Stratonioea 

Gemellus Stratoniceae 

Gemellus Stratoniciae i 

( 


Stratonicea 

Nakrasa 

Menecrates Kairasson 

1 

IG Kcrase 

Keraseis 


Andreas Atalorum 

Julianus Satalae ' 

21 Satala 

Satala 

Tabala 

Polycarpus Gabalorum 

Poly carpus Gabaloriun | 

14 Tabala 

Tabala 

Hermokapelia : 



11 Hermokapelia 

Hermokapelia 

Klannoudda 




•• 

Tliyessos ; 





Varieties in Notitiae : VIII. 

om. Daldis and Stratonicea ; XIU. om. Satala ; X. hp — 
Paris MS. 135G, fol. 290, of same class as X., XIU. 

fjrot K(pcL(T€'j}v; X. 
has SaToAa’y ^TOt 


Xutitiae X., XIII. 

t 



Saril 3 

Pliili Belplieia 
Tiip Us 
Tlivi lira 

Saitt ,.i ami Masidia 


Cuncil. Nicaen. II., 7S7. 

^apSioiP 

4>l\ad€\<p6i'as 

Tpi7roAeu-s 

Quarelpup 


.\ur(Miopulis and Perikoma AapTjXiuuTru'Xecus, XlepiKdfifj.a.Tos 
loiifcs rdpSov 

rralia TpdAup, '^rdWrjs 


rioii^s 

Tralta 

Sala 

Silanlos 

I ilaioiia and Opsikion 

Ap"16 olios Hieron and 
A itos 

Hyr ani and Myron 
Mos one and Hyrtakoine 

Aki 30S and Lipara 

Api [louis 
Att cia 


Gum.'.ia and Trakoula 

Blaitdos 

Itymolos 

Hie jcaesareia 

Dal is and Hyaleis 

Stif onicca and Kalandos 
or Kalamos 

Kerf|3L-is 

Sata|a 


Tabila 

Heriiokaptlia 


SaXa'i' 

SiAoi'Sod 

Moio^'tay 

'TpKavL^os 


'hKpaiTOV 

Aiirpiuv 


*ATTa\fiaf 


TpaKOv\(cy 


'l€poKai(rapeias 

Ad\or}s 

^rpcLTOVLKeias (Ka\a:^rct.•^' 
’An-iay. 

Keparricev 


*EpixoKa-n]\oi 


emy; X., XIII. have order Apollonis, Daldis, Attalia. 


To face page 120. 
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have been included by the civil lists in Phrygia Pacatiana, and there- 
fore been omitted by Hierocles from Lydia, and that Stratonikaia, which 
is near the northern frontier, actually was mentioned by Hierocles 
(following the government distribution), in Hellespontus, under the 
corruption Hi'os TpdSos. But even setting aside the uncertainty of this 
identification, I have found myself forced, by closer study of the frontier 
line, to the view that all these cities were included in the province 
Lydia.“'’ The only possible view seems to be that the list of Hierocles 
has been mutilated and dislocated, so that it has reached us both im- 
perfect and out of order. "We should then be able to understand why it 
violates the geographical order so much, while in general his lists follow 
it so closely. 

2. Sardis is an old Lydian word meaning year, as Joannes Lydus 
says (p. 39). Its coins mention Zeus Lydios, and Men Askenos, who is 
obviously the same as the common Phrygian Askaenos. 

3. PHiL.4.DELPHErA was Certainly founded by Attains Philadelphus, 

Joannes Lydus (p. 45) says it was founded by Egyptians, but this 
statement is probably due to an erroneous connection with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. It was called a “Little Athens” on account of its 
festivals and temples. Its hot springs are mentioned,! ®till 

much used. It was a great and warlike city in the later Byzantine 
time, when it was a frontier fortress against the Turks. J 

Its coins sometimes read 4A.A.BI ■I>IA.VAEA4>EnX, showing that for 
some time it bore the epithet Flavia or Flaviopolis in honour of the 
Flavian emperors. The coins also mention an alliance with the unknowm 
people ’Opecrreu 'OL. 

4. Tkipolis also bore the name Antouiopolis, as Pliny mentions. It 
mentions on its coins the goddess Leto, the games Letoia Pythia, and 
the river Mmander. 

5. Thtateiea was originally called Pelopeia and Semiramis. It was 
peopled with a Macedonian military colony bj^ the Seleucid kings in 
the third century. Its coins and inscriptions mention Artemis 
Boreitene and Apollo Tyrimnaios. 

These first four cities lie on the important road described under Asia, 
and it might be a mere coincidence that both Hierocles and the Notitiie 
place them first ; but these lists also agree in putting Saittai fifth, which 
must be due to imitation. 

C. Saittai retains its name as Sidas (i. e. Saittas) Kale. It names 

Even assuming tliat tliis view is correct, we should still have to explain why 
Sala, &e., are omitted from the Phrygian list. The only explanation would be that 
Hierocles was there under tiie influence of the ecclesiastical lists, and hence omitted 
Sala, &c,, in both cases. See below, § 41. 

t Joan. Lyd.. pp. 75, 349, where he also speaks of the hot springs of Laodiceia and 
Hierapolis. 

% ’Ewl T7)y ^AaSeKrpov atplKero- ficylffTij 5e avnj iroAis KaX-KoXvavOpomos Kal OTvXi^eaOal 
SeSuP7)fM4uovs oiKTiTopa^ Kal paXiffTa To^eiay affKOvyras, Georg. Acropol., p. 111. 

K 2 
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the rivers Hyllos and Hermos on its coins. Near ' it was a fortress 
Magidion, which became important in the later Byzantine time, and 
should he readily found (r. Georg. AcropoL, p. 30). It mentions (Men) 
Aziottenos on its coins. 

7. Aubeliopolis and Peeikojie have been placed in Mount Tmolos 
(see Asia). 

8. Julia Gobdos is still called Gdrdiz. It has alliance coins with 
Kadoi. 

9. Tealleis and Sala I conjecture to be a pair of cities on the 
southern frontier of Lydia, adjoining Phrygia. The coins of Sala mark 
it as under the influence of the Laodicean coinage, and moreover 
Ptolemy places it in Phrygia, near Tripolis and Laodiceia, which he 
assigns to Lydia. I therefore place Sala at Alamsalam, 10 or 12 miles 
N.W. from Bulladau, and Tralleis (or as some lists give it, Tralla) at 
the site discovered bj- Hamilton east of Gone. On the name Tralleis, 
see Asia. 

10. Sala. The omission of Sala hy Hierocles is difficult to account 
for ; perhaps it is a mere error of the serihe, clue to the number of 
similar names in the list, Tralla, Attalia, Satala. We cannot look 
for it under the temporary title Julianopolis, for that name denotes 
Silandos. On coins it bears the epithet Domitianopolis, and it mentions 
the HPOS ANTIN002. 

Sala is omitted hy Le Qiiien, hut the following bishops of Sala are 
recorded (1) Noumenius Helenopolis Lydiae, Cone. E]ihos., 431 A.r>. 
Le Quien invents a bishopric Helenopolis of Lydia ; but Helenopolis is 
only a bad rendering of ’S.aXrjvihv iroAtco?. (2) Anatolius Sellenoruin, 
A.D. 458, is attributed by Le Quien to Silandos ; but Silandi or Silanden- 
sium is a violent alteration : read Salenorum. (3) Michael Salorum is 
attributed by Le Quien to Satala. 

It is not improbable that Sala and Tralleis were included in one 
bishopric : none of the signatures are inconsistent with this hypothesis. 

11. Silandos is understood to have retained its name as Selendi. 
The identification cannot he called certain, for the name Selendi occurs 
elsewhere, as e.g. in the Hermos valley at Hieroccesareia, and in the 
Kaikos valley, east of Kirk Agatch. Moreover, Silandos names the 
Hermos on its coins, while Selendi is on a diiferent stream, a tribntary 
of the Hermos, at a point far from the main river.j It is apparently 
disguised in Hierocles as Julianopolis. Still the territory of Selendi 
must have extended to the Phrygian frontier on the east and 

* Often written Ferikope ; Perikomma, as the lists of Cone. Xic. IT. give it, ia 
perhaps the correct form. 

t Saittai, on the Hyllos, names both Hyllos and Hermos on its coins ; but it is a 
little nearer the Hermos than Selendi is, and its territory must have extended to the 
Hermos on the south, while Tahala perhaps separates Selendi fiom the Hermos. YTet 
Sclendi-Silandos must be pronounced a very tempting identification, like Seledik- 
Kalanda in the Kaikos valley. 
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nortli-east towards Kadoi, and, therefore, would touch the upper 
Hermos. 

This second group, 6 to 11, is given by Hierocles almost in the 
reverse order of the Notitiai, except that Gordos is omitted and added 
at the end of the list as an afterthought. In the rest of the list no 
resemblance whatever can be detected. 

12. Maionia retains its name as Menye, as Hamilton observed. 
Opsikion is the modern Koula ; the latter is quoted as the Turkish name 
by Georgius Pachymeres (ii. 435), and the former is mentioned by 
Georgius Acropolita (p. 30). Zeus Olympics is mentioned on coins of 
Maionia. 

13. It will be convenient to add a word here about the modern 
Koula. There is now at Koula an inscription erected by K.o\o-qvS)v 7 ; 
KaroiKia. The resemblance of this name Koloe to the modem Koula led 
Wagener, who first saw and published the inscription, to say that Koula 
is the modern form of Koloe. Tsakyroglos, in publishing the inscription 
independently, drew the same inference : he was aware * that the 
owners of the stone say they brought it from a place far away to 
the north, but the coincidence of names seemed too remarkable, and 
he disbelieved their evidence. The coincidence of names, however, 
is quite accidental ; the name Koula is a good Turkish name, which was 
used even by the Byzantine wiiter Pachymeres. It is the name, 
meaning “ fortress,” which they applied to the strong fortress called by 
earlier Byzantine writers Opsikion. There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the evidence of the owners of the stone, whom I have questioned 
on the subject. It was found in the district of Kara Tash, on the 
southern side of the mountains (probably part of the ancient Temnos) 
which separate Synaos (Simav) from the Katakekaumene, eight hours 
north of Koula. Kara Tash produces madder root in great abundance, 
and Koula, which is one of the chief centres of the carpet manufacture, 
formerly carried on a groat trade with the district where the root was 
found. In recent time bad but cheap European dyes are used in place 
of the fine but troublesome native colours, and the people of Koula have 
little or no intercourse with Kara Tash, while the district of Kara Tash 
is ruined.t In the time when the trade in madder-root was brisk, one 
of the Koula Greeks brought back this stone with him. The name 
Koloe, therefore, belongs not to Koula but to some village in the Kara 
Tash district. Such is the evidence, and we must follow it, instead of 
turning aside into the fanciful path of etymological similarity. 

14. Apollosos Hiekos struck imperial coins with the legend 
AnOAAGNIEPEITnX. The only clue to its situation, besides the fact 
that it was in the conventus of Sardis, lies in its being in later 

* I conversed with him on my first visit to Koula. 

t The people of Kara Tash, in one of whose villages I stayeil a night in 18S4, 
enquired of me what the reason was why their madder was no longer wanted. 
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Byzantine lists included in the same bishopric with Aetos, which, there- 
fore, may be understood to be a fortress that rose to importance in the 
Turkish wars. Xow Aetos is mentioned on the march of the Germans 
under Frederick, in a.d. 1190, from Philadelpheia to Laodiceia.* * * § It is, 
therefore, very probable that Apollonos Hieron is at the upper end of 
the plain of Philadelpheia, and Aetos a fort commanding the pass across 
the mountains to the Lykos valley. 

16. The Hyecari and Mostexi were two neighbouring peoples in the 
middle Hermos valley. The general indications are quite sutRcient to 
place them between Magnesia, Sardis, and Thyateira ; but the discoveries 
of M. Fontrier of Smyrna have given additional epigraphic evidence to 
localise them along the Hermos on the east side of the Magnesian terri- 
tory. They were neighbouring peoples, if any stress can be laid on the 
phrase of Tacitus, Ann., 2, 47. This part of the Hermos valley was 
called the Hyrcanian plain, from the colonists settled there by the 
Persian kings. One of the Hyrcanian villages was called \apaovK(!>ixri,'\ and 
the plain was called sometimes the Hyrcanian plain, sometimes Kvpov 
HcSiov (Strab., pp. 027, 629). This explanation assumes that Cyrus’s 
colonists were anustatal, according to a frequent custom of the oriental 
sovereigns. 

IG. The Mosteni were in the conventus of Pergamos, and are there- 
fore to be sought on the north side of the Hyrcani, who were in the 
conventus of Smyrna. There is little room for doubt about them : the 
reference of Tacitus shows that they were neighbours of the Hyrcani, 
and they must therefore be placed between them and Apollonis, perhaps 
at Sari Tcham. They sometimes bear on coins the title KAICAPEQK 
and AYAQX. The epithet Caesareia, which is thus proved to have 
belonged to the city, might perhaps stiggest that the Ctesareia which 
Pliny gives in the conventus of Eplicsos might be the city of the 
Mosteni. This, however, seems to be impossible, for Pliny’s Ctesareia is 
more probably Tralleis, and it can hardly be allowed that any part of 
the Hermos valley belonged to the conventus of Ephesos; moreover- 
Pliny distinctly includes the Mossyni in the conventus of Pergamos, 
and this name, Mossyni, when compared with that of some coins, 
M022IXQX, seems to denote certainly the Mosteni. This evidence 
seems stronger than the restoration M[osfeni] given by M. Fontrier in 
an inscription of Tchoban Isa,i and followed by M. Foucart and Dr. 
Schuchhardt. dioreover, even admitting the restoration, it cannot be 
reckoned a certain proof that the Mosteni were south of the Hermos. 

Schuchhardt, in his excellent paper,§ supposes that there was a 

* Xicet. Chon., p. 509. Another Aetos in Thrace, Nie. Brv . p. 149. 

t Wrongly referreil to Magnesia b}- M. Foucart, Bull. Corr. Hell., 1885 p 398 • 
1S87, p. 70. 

I Tchoban Isa, i.e. Shepherd Jesu*:, a ctnions but not micoramon Turkish name. 

§ Athcuische Olittheilungen, ISSS, p. 1. 
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colony of Macedonian veterans among the Mosteni. The inference from 
Tacitus’s words indeed is not quite convincing, and there is no other 
evidence. M. Foucart speaks of “ plusieurs monnaies portant la legende 
'yioa-TrjvHv MaKeSdccor,” hut he should not on this point have accepted the 
evidence of a traveller who got a hasty glance at certain coins ; no coins 
with such a legend are known. The contrast drawn by Schuchhardt 
himself between the coins of the Mosteni and the Hyrcani suggests that 
the former had more of the native Anatolian character, while the latter 
were more Greek in character. The words of Tacitus, “ quique Mosteni 
aut Macedones Hyrcani vocantur,” (Ann. ii. -17), may very well be 
explained as “ the peoples who bear the name of Mosteni or of Macedonian 
Hyrcani.” 

The Hyrcanian plain, then, is that through which the Hermos flows, 
bet-ween the territory of Sardis on the east and of Magnesia on the 
west. The Hyrcani inhabited both sides of the Hermos, and the 
Mosteni adjoined them on the north-western frontier. 

Asynkritos, bishop of Hyrcania, martyred on April 8th, perhaps 
belonged to this city, and not to the country Hyrcania. 

17. Daeeioukojie, Obmoita, and Tyaxolla, were three villages of the 
Hyrcani on the south side of the Hermos, known only from the inscrip- 
tions discovered by M. Fontrier of Smyrna. They are referred to 
Magnesia by M. Foucart, who has republished them in the Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hell., 1885, pp. 394 ff. (cp. Bulletin, 1887, p. 79, note). But 
the evidence of locality is conclusive that they do not belong to 
Magnesia, and this is confirmed by the fact that they mention a stepha- 
nephoros : this magistracy is often found on Hyrcanian, but never on 
Magnesian coins. The only doubt that can exist is about Ormoita. The 
inscription of Ormoita is in honour of Tib. Claudius Kleitianos : now the 
family of Kleitianos seems to be Magnesian, for a strategos of that name 
is mentioned on Magnesian coins of Alexander Severus, i.e. not later 
than 235, and another, Aureliu.-;, is mentioned as twice Strategos under 
Philip, 245-50. The older Kleitianos also probably was a Magnesian; 
he was a man of high standing through the province, and was honoured 
by the Hyrcanian Ormoiteni for certain special services. 

18, 10. Akeasos was in the Kaikos valley, and mentions the KAIK02 
on its coins. Its precise situation is unknown, but it was proljably on 
the upper part of the river, for an Acrasiote was buiied at Yenije Keui, 
eight miles north-east of Thyateira (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 170). 
The two cities, Akrasos with coins AKPASIHTQX, and KaivEas.a with 
coins XAKPA2EQX or X'AKPASEITHX, in the same valley, are confusing, 
and it is often difficult to tell which of the two is meant by' the corrupt 

* The unusual form of expression is due only to Tacitus’s love of variety in a long 
list of names. Schuchhardt, in his remarks, appears not to have remembered that 
Tacitus is giving a list of tweho cities, and that two separate cities are summed up by 
him in this clause, as is well known from other authorities who give the list. 
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forms of the ecclesiastical lists.'* The following forms can he dis- 
tinguished ; 


Hierocica 

’Afcpatroy, 

Krjpaae (read Kepa(Te[a'Pj) 

Xotiti.e 

’A/epatroy. ' 

Kepacreo-'p, Kaipaceuy. 


'AKapaffov, \ 



or AKpa<r(Tov, j 



It is remarkahle that one of the cities always appears in the ethnic, 
the other only in the citj’ name : this is perhaps for the sake of distinc- 
tion, and the form in Hierocles seems to show that this peculiarity of 
the ecclesiastical lists was preserved by liim.l The first syllable of 
Hakrasa always disappears without a trace. The name Akrasos occurs 
in Phrygia as a plain on the lower Tembris, Kpaacrov -ehlov or Kpacrds. 
Xakrasa is marked by an inscription at Bakir on the road Thyatira- 
Xakrasa-Germe-Pergamos, which shows that, like Thyateira and other 
cities, it received a Macedonian colony in Seloucid time. 

Lipara and Akrasos are included in one bishopric by Xotitim X., 
XIII., but at Cone. Xic. II., Basil of Lipai-a, Constantine of Akrasos, 
and ilichael of Keraseis, were all present. Lipara was therefore a 
separate city from Akrasos, and at some period they were united under 
one bishop. 

20. Ap 0 LL 0 ^■Is was long known to have been near Palamut, but 
M. Fontrier was the first to place the site above doubt. Strabo says it 
was .300 stadia alike from Sardis and from Pergamos, referring to a 
direct road between these two cities by Ajrollonis. Schuchhardt has, in 
an excellent pajior, shown that it was probably originally named Doidya, 
that it was made a colony of Macedonian soldiers by the Selencids about 
270-.50 nc., and refounded as Apollonis by Attalos II. soon after 159 b.c. 

21. Apollonis is to be distinguished from AroLLOXi.t, a city of the 
Kaikos valley on the left as one goes from Pergamos to the east (Strab., 
ji. 625). This Apollonia is not mentioned elsewhere. Probably it was 
a Pergamenian refoundation, and the name Apollonia i: was replaced 
after a time by the original name. It lay high, probably on the hills on 
the north of the Kaikos (jaereoipots l—iKup.h-'q t6—ol%). 

22. Ma STYEXOI. A peujile called Macroiop-oi are mentioned as included 
in the population of the Pergamenian kingdom without having full 
rights of citizenship. The citizenship was given to them, along with 
the Macedonians, Jlysians, Ac., after the death of Attains III.§ Thev ]' 

” I do not lutau iL.it tLe^e l'urm» ait- mere corruptions of scribes. In a great many 
cases they are real indications of popular pronunciation..,, though gross clerical errors also 
exist among th.em. 

t Compare SaraAeur in the list of Lydian citits, con. of the ethnic from ISdraXa. 

+ Apollonia is a Perg.unenian city name in Pioidia. 

§ InaCiiption (inv. ibo) published by Praukel in Jahrb. der kcl, Preuss. Kunstsammh, 
ix. (18S7), p. St. I take the reference from Schuchhardt. .Athen. Mittheil., 18SS, p. 14 

[ See ADi'EXD.i.. 
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are probably Papblagonian mercenaries. The name Masdya may bo 
■with Doidya ; compare Mastanra, Mastusia (a hill near Smyrna). 

23, 24. Teakoula and Gasdeia. The later Notitiai mention a 
bishopric of two towns, Gandeia or Gaudeia and Trakoula. A bishop 
of Trakoula was present at Cone. Nictvn. II. in 787. No other reference 
to these places is known to me. Trakoula seems to have retained its 
name as Trakhala, a village and mountain near Soma. Soma is near the 
site of Germe, a small town 'W'hich probably struck no coins, and is 
never mentioned in the ecclesiastical lists. Apparently it was sub- 
ordinate to Trakoula in later Byzantine time, and Gaudeia or Gaudeia 
was somewhere near. Germe, however, seems to bo mentioned under 
the name Karme by Anna Comnena f see Bithynia). 

25. Attaleia was originally named Agroeira or Alloeira (v. Steph.) 
It was refouuded by one of the Pergamenian Attali. The site, first 
approximately determined by 31. Eadet, has been more accurately 
specified by Dr. Schuchhardt at Seljikli near Gdrduk Kalesi, a few miles 
north of Thyateira (Athen. 3Iittheil., 1888, p. 13). 

26. Blauxpos mentions the river Ilippourios on its coins. The site 
at Suleimanli was proved by Hamilton. The people are called 
3Ilaundeis on early coins, and Phluudeis in some of the Notitia;. There 
can be no doubt that the name is really the same as that of the Mysian 
Blades, I and the Pisidian Ambhida or Amlada. The native form, involv- 
ing the s}'llable 311ad- or Blad-, was adapted to Greek iironunciation by 
various devices, giving such forms as Amilanda, Ampelada. Amplada, 
Amlada, Amblada, Blandos, Blaudos, Blados, Blaundos, Phlaudos. 

27. Klaxxoedda is known only from some very rare coins of the 
second or first century before Christ, and from the Peutinger Table, 
which places it 35 miles from Philadelphia on the road to Akmonia. 
Tiiere is every probability that we should read 40, and that the site was 
beside Ine, where there are several inscriptions. The reason why the 
name does not appear in Byzantine lists is either that the place took a 
new name, or that it was included under another bi.shopric ; the former 
•alternative seems impossible, and the pirobability is that the town passed 
under the influence of the neighbouring Blaundos, and hence lost the 
right to strike coins under the empire. 

28. 3Iesotiholos, Las usually been wrongly identified with Tmolos, 
the identification being aided by the fact that the Byzantine lists 
apparently omit the latter, concealing it under the name Aureliopolis. 
A clue to the position of 3Iesotimolos is given bj' several Xotitite,j 
which give it as included in the same bishojuic with Blaundos. though 

* Tbe coins EEPMHXr.X .ill pi nuU'.-! Lcl'ing to the tUv near th - lalu of Ajiollonia. 

t Tliid iijsian BlaiLcs hon'cver,i= perhap., an error, a'nl Blados i, ri ally the LyJtin 
Blaundos. see belov, j 41 

7 No confidcijoe c.ui he ji’a^.-d in sui-li helkuise 1 munes ; this n.uuc si .jm- more 
jilausihle. but bus rie more iv.il character, than Thyateira f<r ©lyarfipct, because 
Seleucus heard tin re of his daiivhter's dfatli (Stcpli.). 
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most omit ^Toi, and turn a single bisliopric into two. The corruption, 
#or/3os eTTicTKOTTos IIoAi’^eiAdi Sov Al'Stas, at Cone. Seleuc., 359 a.d., 
perhaps hides the double name. A situation on the east Lydian 
i'rontier near Tatmak is probable, to suit the connection with Blaundos. 

The name Aleo-ort/rwAos, which is possibly the correct form, has been 
probably hellenised in order to suggest a meaning. The name of mount 
Tmolos occurs also as Timolos (Ovid, ‘Met.’, 6, 13), and Mesotimolos was 
understood as “ in the middle of mount Tmolos.”* But the connection 
with Blaundos is fatal to this view. Probably the correct name is 
Mysotimolos, distinguishing it from the western city Tmolos, as the 
Mysian Timolos. It is possible that the original name was Tomaros, 
and that it struck rare coins with the legend TOAIAPHNfiN, one of 
which names a river Kissos. Tomaros may have been changed to 
Tumolos or Timolos, or perhaps Tomaros and Timolos are equivalent 
forms : when the uame was pronounced Timolos, the desire for distinc- 
tion produced the name Mro-ort/twAos. 

The name Tomaros may be compared with that of the mountain 
beside Dodona, which has the forms Tmaros, Tomaros, and Tomouros. 

Mesotimolos then is probably the name of the city whose ruins lie 
near the road from Takmak to Ushak, about four hours from the former 
on the north side of the road ; and the river beside them is the Kissos. 
Tmolites ille vicanus (Cicero, pro Flaeco, § 3) was a native of Tmolos, 
not of Mesotimolos ; Eckhel wrongly' quotes it as Timolites. 

29. H1EEOC.ESAEEIA has been placed by M. Pontrier beside the villages 
Beiova and Sasova, about seven or eight miles S.E. of Tliy-ateira. The 
cultus of Artemis Persica, mentioned on coins, was said to have been 
founded hero by Cyrus. The same goddess was worshipped at Hy’paipa. 
Pausanias (V. 27) mentions some curious details about the Magian priest 
of the goddess, her spontaneously' flaming altar, and the religious invoca- 
tions in a strange language (cp. Tac., Ann. iii., 72). 

Le Quien most unjustifiably alters Kufinus Areopolis, a.d. 458, to 
Cossinius Hierocaesareae. Kufinus was bishop of Aureliopolis. 

30. Thtessos struck a few coins, and is mentioned by' Stephanus as a 
city of Lydia. It may perhaps be the older name of Plierociesareia, as 
the coins seem to be of an early date. The name Hierocsesareia cannot 
be older than Augustus, and cannot be proved before the earthquake of 
A.D. 21. The oldest coins of Hierocassareia are of Kero. 

31. Daldis: nothing is known as to the situation of this city. I 
formerly thought that it might lie east of Julia Gordos on the Phrygian 
frontier, and be included by' Hierocles in Phrygia, under the uame of 
Theodosia,! but I was obliged to dismiss the latter supposition, for 
Theodosia is mentioned in Phrygia at the council of Constant. 448, ! 

* See last note, p. 125. 

t At the same time I fancied that Blaundos was by Hierocles given to Phrygia 
under the name Pulchci ianopolis ; this idea also I have reluctantly given up. 

t Also Thomas Theodosiopolis Phrygiae Pacatianae in 451 (Labbe, p. 333). 
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while Paul bishop of Daldis signed the Epistola adLeonem Imperatorem 
from the province of Lydia, in 458. It is, however, possible that this 
situation is correct, for it is favoured by Ptolemy, who puts Kadoi, 
Saittai, and Dadaleis in a group on the east of Lydia. Dadaleis is a 
corrupt name, and the easiest correction is Daldis, which then might be 
placed about Demirdji Keni. The correction, however, is uncertain, for 
SaSaXets or XaraXeis is perhaps the correct reading (see S.ytala). 

32. Stkatoa’Icea-Hadeiaxopolis mentions the Kaikos on its coins. It 
has been fixed near Seledik by M. Radet. All the ecclesiastical lists, 
including Cone. Chalced. 451, and Epistola ad Leon. Imp. 458, place it 
in Lydia. The later Notitiaa unite it in the same bishopric with 
Kalanda or Kalamos. The position of Kalanda and of Stratonicea, when 
compared with Akrasos and Attaleia, certainly suggests that they were 
in Lydia, which jji'obably included the whole upper Kaikos valley, and 
not in IIellesj)ontus ; so that the identifications of Hios TpeiSus in Helles- 
pontus as a corrujitien of 5rpaTov'[tKaiai'J, and of ^KeXevra, in Ilolles- 
pontus, as els Kd\ai‘Sa, if correct, cannot be taken as proof that these 
cities were ever reckoned part of Hellespontus, but must be considered 
as the result of a serious dislocation of the text (see § 41). 

33. Kalahos. This form of the name is mure usual, though, the 
Kalanda of some MSS. of the Notitise is probably a real variety, not a 
clerical error ; the latter form is perhaps retained in the modern Seledik. 
The references of Georgius Acropolita are quite explicit. He speaks on 
pp. 30 and 194 from the point of view of one looking along a road from 
the Kaystros and Hermos valley towards Constantinople. Kalamos is on 
the road south of Akhyraous, and is the northern limit of the Theme 
Keokastron, which belonged to Theodore Lascaris, while Akhyraous and 
the Kiminian mountains belonged to the Latin emperor. The operations 
of the Greek emperors were conducted chiefly along the road by 
Akhyraous towards Poimanenon and towards Miletopolis. Kalamos is 
mentioned on the march of Frederick in the year 1190 under the form 
Kalomon ; Iluralt wrongly identifies it with Sardis. 

March 22-28. Frederick crosses the Hellespont at Gallipoli. 

April 2. xifter three days’ difficidt road and one day along a grassy 
valley, the Crusaders cross the river Diga f (pi'obably 
the Granikos). 

April 3. Cross river Anelonica (Angelokomites, Anna II. 280) 
with difficulty. 

April 7. Reach the great paved road, Constantinople to Tragonium 
and Iconium (at a point between Miletopolis and 
Akhyraous ) ; desert country in front. 

April 9. Enter the valley of Ascaratana, i.e. Akhyraous. 

» Bull. CoiT, Hell., 1887, p. 108. 

t Muralt takes this for the Hermos. After completing the statement in the text, I 
observe on Kiepert’s map that Frederick took the same road as Alexander the Great. 
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April 14. Kalomon,* this castle is found deserted ; advance to 
Thyateira. 

April 21. Philadelpheia : two days spent here ; battle with the 
Greeks. Aetos : this point is omitted by Muralt (Nic. 
Chon., 539). Tripolis the Less : Hierapolis ; battle 
with the Greeks. 

April 27. Laodiceia : hospitable reception by the Greeks. 

May 1. Through loca desertissima, past laeus salinarum (Anava), 
reach place ubi fluvius Mandra (Maeander?) oritur. j 
Battle. 

May 2. Sozopolis. 

May 3. Ginglarion f Chateau Cingulaire). Traverse the pass 

where Manuel had been defeated. 

May 9. Beside eivitas Sirma. 

May 18-26. Iconium. 

May 30. Laranda. For the details see Lycaoxia. 

June 10. Seleuceia of Isaiiria : Frederick is drowned. 

June 14. Curca. 

June 21. Antioch. 

Kalanta is mentioned in 092 as a bishopric of Asia, not of Lydia ; 
this is perhaps a mere error. 

34. Neokastron. The Theme Neokastron is clearly identical with 
the Hermos and the upper Kaikos valleys, as is shown by the enumera- 
tion of the Greek possessions under Theodore Lascaris, Neokastron, 
Kelbianon (the Kaystros valley), Khliara and Pergamos (the lower 
Kaikos valley), and the fortresses lying to the side Magidion and Opsikion 
(Saittai and Koula).i Keokastron begins from (i.e. has its northern 
frontier at) Kalamos. Pachymeres (II. 210, 220) confirms this situation. 
The origin of the name is mentioned by Nicetas Choniata (p. 194-5) : 
the fortresses restored by Manuel Comueuus in the twelfth century, 
viz., Khliara, Pergamos, and Adramyttion, were styled as a group 
Neokastra. Another Neokastron, which is mentioned by late writers, is 
identical with Yeni Kale at the mouth of the Hellespont.! 

* So Muralt : Tagenon calls it Caloniora. 

t Aluralt, following Jsicetas, make.? the Crusaders reach Philomelion on May 1. 
Obviously eitlier Philomelion or Sozopolis is an error. It seems somewhat im- 
probable that Frederick would march by Philomelion, and it is impossible that after 
his delay and battle at Fhiladelphei.i and bis battle at Hierapolis, he could rea"lx 
Philomelion on May 1. Moreover, Muralt quotes on April 29, “ ubi fluvius Mandra 
oritur,” which obviously refers to the sources of the Mieander. Philomelion may be a 
false rendering of some place between Apameia-Celaeme and Apolloiiia-Sozopolis, on the 
direct road to Icoaium. I Lave not access to all the authorities, and must reserve 
opinion. 

+ Ta Tr\ayius fyKeifieva Mayldid re Kal ’Oi|aVia; the enumeration is made from the 
point of view of one looking to Constantinople, and the two fortresses then lie off to the 
side (Georg. AcropoL, pp. 30, 195, ep. 11). 

§ Its position is clearly defined in ‘idpaKos XpoviKoy, Sathas, Bihl. Gr. Med. Aev,, i. 
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oo. Meteoron is unknown to me except in tke passage of Georgius 
Acropolita just quoted (p. 194); it must have been in the Hermos valley, 
and may possibly be the purely Byzantine fortress Gurdnk Kalesi, a few 
miles north of Tbyateira, near the site of Attaleia. 

36. Satala still retains its name as Sandal, about an hour to the 
north-west of Koula, near the Hermos. The only passage which gives 
any clue to its situation is in “ Acta Sanctorum,” May 27, p. 683. Thera- 
pon, after having been tortured in the neighbourhood of Ankyra and 
Synaos, where there was a river Asteles, was conducted to the Thrake- 
sian Theme along the course of the Hermos. He passed through the 
bishopric of Satala, where he was put to death. It is not easy to he sure 
of the exact sense, for the writer of the abridgment, which is published, 
did not understand it very well ; but apparently Satala was near the 
Hermos on the road from Synaos to the Thrakesian Theme, which is 
true of Sandal.’* 

The form SaraXcuiv in Hierocles is obviously derived from a list of 
bishops. 

The chief sanctuary of the Katakekaumeue was situated at Satala ; 
it was dedicated to a goddess and a god, in whom we may recognise the 
usual Anatolian pair of trvr/?(«jaot Otoi, the Mother and the Son. The 
goddess is generally called Artemis-Anaeitis, the former being the 
Greek name that seemed to suit best her character, the latter being a 
Persian term derived perhaps from the colonists settled in the Hermos 
valley by Cyrus ; but besides these, the name Leto is also applied to 
her, and is perhaps a more genuinely native name. The god is called 
by many names. Men or Sabazios, with a variety of additional epithets, 
of which Aziottenos or Axiottenos is perhaps the most remarkable and 
widespread, as it occurs on coins of Saittai and on an inscription of 
Bagis, as well as at Satala. 

It is remarkable that Satala, the religious centre of the Katakekau- 
mene, struck no coins ; it probably continued to be a mere village 
attached to the temirle, and was not the seat of a real municipal organi- 
sation. It is possible that Satala is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
form AaSaAefs, corrupted from SaSuXeis ; f but probably tho correction 
AaXSas is to be preferred. 

37. T-ABALa still retains its name as Davala. on the north bank of 
the Hermos, which is mentioned ou its coins. 

38. Bagis has been placed by Keppel’s inscriptions near Sirghe on 
the Hermos. It takes the epithet Cmsareia on coins. The site of the 

p. 555-70. It was built by Jlebemet to affoid an alteruutivo crossing of tlin Hellespont to 
that of Kallioupolis, and at the western end. It is now called Yen! Kale, or Xeokastro, 
and occupies the place of the ancient Sigeion. Besides this, Alexiopolis or Xeokastruii 
was a fort beside Philippopolis, built bj' Alexius Comnenus. 

Act. Sanet., May 27, vol. vi. p. (ISO. S.itala, Maionia, and Op.sikiou (Koul.i), 
wi re in the Opsikian Theme. 

t I find Daedalotum for Satalorum in Cone Chalced. 
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city is said tu lie ou the north hank, hut Sirghe is on the south side of 
the river. It mentions the Hermos on its coins.* 

39. Decapolis was a term sometimes applied to the Katakekaumene.f 
\Ye have therefore to look for ten cities in it. The following six are 
certain ; Satala, Maionia, Tahala, Bagis, Silandos, Saittai. Of the 
remainder three are prohahly Daldis, Philadeljiheia, and Apollonos 
Hieron ; and if Mesotimolos has heen rightly placed, it would fall within 
the natural hounds of the Katakekaumene and make the tenth. Gordos 
also might suggest itself. 

40. Heemokapelexa was in the conventus of Pergamos. The name 
might suggest a situation on the Hermos, hut it is pirohahle that a city 
on the Hermos would belong to the conventus of Sardis. Perhaps it is 
to he placed at Hermere, where there are considerahle remains, to which 
31. Fontrier wrongly gave the name Attaleia. 

The tale related hy Nicolas of Damascus about Thyessos (Dindorf, 

‘ Hist. Gr. Min.’ I., p. 30) may he a legend to explain the name Hermo- 

kapeleia ; the words occur in it, ©voto-Js 6 KaTr-ijXos 

ayopav TrXt^mov avTov Kal 'Eppalov enraTO. It is probable that this is 
merely an explanation of the two city names Thyessos and Hormo- 
kapeleia. We might almost gather that they were names for the same 
place, hut the existence of coins of both cities would rather prove that 
thej- were separate hut neighbouring places. No inference can he 
drawn from the tale as to the situation of the cities ; for though 
according to the story Kerses ought to he fleeing from Sardis to Kyme 
when he meets Thyessos, such foundation legends are always careless of 
consistency. As we have conjecturally placed the cities,| they make 
the gene.sis of the legend quite natural. 

41. Hieroclos’ list of Lydian cities defies all geographical order, 
while it omits many names which are contained in all lists, older, con- 
temporary, and younger. The opinion which seems to me most 
pirohahle is that the 3IS3. have sufibred some serious corruption, which 
has disturbed the order and caused the loss of several names. The list 
of Hellespoiitine cities contains several names, indubitably corrupit, 
which have a striking resemblance to some of the names in Lydia. The 
theory which I advance is that the archetype became mutilated in 
Lydia, that several names written in the margin were afterwards 
inserted by an error of the copyist in Helle.spontus on the pireceding 
page, and that the order of the Lydian list was disturbed. The number 

* I.e Quien inter, Iroin the siunatiire CTiij-sapliius Balceuus [Adyrj^) at Cone. Ephes., 
A.ii. 431, that there tv.is a bishopric Baleea, called Balicia by Pliny, H. N., V. 30 ; but 
Chrysuphius (nr Chrysanthus; is a bishop of Bagis : read Bagenus and BiiyT]s. 

t For the name, see Aletapiirastes, Acta Pionii, in -Acta Sanct., Febr. 1, p. 43 ; Vos 
Decapolim, Lydi:u regiouem, igne combustam videtis. 

j It may be worth remarking that this paragi-aph is inserted a.s an afterthoiioht 
wliui the rist of the argument about the two cities \va= alrcadv in type. 
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of Hellespontine Iottos was given in tlie archetype as 30, and this 
numher was reproduced by the copyists, though the addition of these 
Lydian names made the list much longer. The number in Lydia is 
however given according to the shorter list. 

(1.) 'StKeXevTa and Hi'os TpdSos of Hellespontiis have for many years 
seemed to me to be errors for [cHs KdXan-a and m (cr)TpaSoi{iK:aiav], but 
I long made the mistake of thinking that Hierooles placed them inten- 
tionally in Hellespontus. This I now see to be impossible : Hierocles 
was certainly aware that the whole upper Kaikos valley belonged to 
Lydia. The dilEculty disappears when we consider that he gave them 
in Lydia, and that they have been accidentally' transferred to Helles- 
pontus. Another argument against my older theory may suggest itself ; 
Kalanta occurs only in the latest Notitim, included in the same bishopric 
as Stratonikaia. But I shall show that Hierocles had an exceptionally 
good knowledge of Hellespontus, probably arising from personal 
acquaintance : this knowledge extended also to the Kaikos valley. 
Moreover Kalanta occurs in 692 as a bishopric, and may have been 
originally' a separate bishopric from Stratonikaia, though afterwards 
united with it ; as, e.tj., Lipara and Akrasos were separate bishoprics in 
787, but are united in the late Notitite. 

(2.) BAdSos of Hellespontus was long ago recognised by' M. Wadding- 
ton as transferred by' mistake from Lydia.* He has subsequently' 
abandoned the idea (on Le Bas, Ko. 1011). It is now held by him and 
by authorities generally' that there was a city Blados in Mysia, which 
has retained its name as Bolat. Ko explanation is offered as to why 
this place is omitted from all Kotitise ; its situation distinctly' marks it 
out as a bishopric. I cannot admit that Bolat is the modem form of 
Blados : the resemblance may be accidental, for Bolatli is a Turkish 
village near the N.E. end of the lake of Anava. I consider Bolat as a 
Turkish name, and place there the bishopric Keocaesareia or Ariste. 

One other reference is traced to this supposed Mysian Blados ; it is 
in Strabo (p. 567), who speaks of Blaudos as a ttuXl's ^pvycaKij near 
Ankyra. I shall show under Hellespoxtos that the name Phrygia 
cannot possibly' bo extended so far as to include Bolat. There is there- 
fore no alternative except to understand that Strabo is making a loose 
and vague reference to Blaundos on the Lydo-Phiygian frontier, and 
that his vague expression near Ankyra is intended only to indicate the 
position of Blaudos on the west frontier of Phrygia. I admit that 
Strabo rarely uses such a vague expression as this, but the other theory 
necessitates an even greater degree of vagueness, for Strabo places 
Blaudos j on the Lydian frontier of Phiygia, which is strictly' true of 
Blaundos, but implies an extraordinary vagueness if said of Bolat. 

M. Waddington supports his later view by' the argument that 
Hierocles mentions Blaundos under the form Lounda, but places it in 

' ■ Voync'e Xuuii-mAtiqne,’ p, 64. t rphs AvSlan irepl B\adSof. 
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Phrygia. Lonnda, however, is now known to he a distinct Phrygian city 
and bishopric ; it is mentioned also in Xotitia3 III., X., XIII., which 
give Blanndos in Lydia. * 

(3.) Sayapa was suggested by M. Waddington to be a mi.sformation 
of SdraAa, transferred from Lydia. It is true that -y is frequently 
written for r in the ecclesiastical lists, as " AryorSa, ’ArydActa ’ATyaia)i',f 
’Aryarao-ds. But SaraXe'wi/ occurs in Ilierooles’ Lydian list, and the 
theory therefore does not suit well; a confusion between Sala and 
Satala must be invoked to help it. 

In spite of this undeniable difficulty the theory may be in the main 
true, and it certainly eliminates several serious difficulties. It still 
leaves unexplained the omission of Daldis and Hyrkanis, and perhaps 
also of Lipara, Gaudia or Gandia, and Trakoula in Lydia, and the 
existence of such seeming corruptions in Hellespontus as Keketa, Kerge ; 
but the former may have disappeared entirely when the archetype was 
injured, and the latter may be villages of Hellespontus, as Artemea 
certainly is. 

I may add here a list of the Lydian bishop.s, who appear at the 
Council of Xikaia, 325 a.d. : — 


Thomasiou 

Barensis 


Artemidorus Sardiensis 
Soron Thyatirensis 
Ethymasius Philadelphiae 
Pol lion Peperensis 
Agogius Tripolitanus 
Florentius Anticyrrae 
Marcus Standitanus 
Antiochus Aureliojiolitanus 


Sardis Lydia3 
Thyatira Lydim 
Pbilade]p)heia Lydia3 
Perperene Asiie 
Tripolis Lydias 
Ankyra Phrygiae 
Blandos or Blaundos Lydias 
Aureliopolis Lydias 


C. Cities asd Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

1. Laodiceia, with the x"poG Eleinokaprios and Kilarazos, Lakerios, 
Panasios, Karia, and Tantalos (which perhaps are also x“po04 rivers 
Kapros, Eleinos, Lykos, Asopos, and Kadmos, mounts Salbakos and Kad- 
mos, the Syrian Gates, and the title Trimitaria, see ASP, A, i. In that 
place I pointed out that Hyelion and Leimmokheir are two villages on 
the Mieander beside the bridge, which under the Homan Empire was 
not very far from Antioch, and which is represented on coins of that 
city. Harmala was perhaps lower down the Meeander valley, and 
Louma and Pentakheir are certainly much lower down. Possibly, Pen- 
takheir is beside Mount Latmos, now called Besh Parmak, “Five 
Fingers.” It has since occurred to me that the name Tantalos, which 

* 6 BAaSeoip 01 o f ’AT7aia7j' = ’A ttcW = [5]ATT[aAl6a’v, Xot. Till. 

; On the term compare Le Bas-5Yaddingtoii, Xo. 1745. 
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occurs on the march from Kolossai towards Antioch, is perhaps retained 
in the modern form Dandalo Tchai, applied to the river Morsynos. 

2. HiERAroLis, CB, ii. ; ASP, A, ii. 

3. Mossyna, CB, iii. ; ASP, A, iii. It is the mountainous couniry 
between Hierapoli.s, the Ma>ander, and Dionysopolis. The modem 
villages Geuzlar, Ak Devrent, Sazak, and Geveze all belong to it. In 
CB, ix., this territory was divided between two bishoprics, Mossyna and 
Metellopolis ; but the latter has now been identified with Motella, on the 
other bank of the Mseander. Thiounta (ASP, A, xii.), a demos of 
Mossyna, had quarries of a stone commonly used for making sarcophagi. 
The stone was used at Hierapolis, whore it was called Thiouutene ; this 
reading, rightly defended by M.jWaddingtou (Le Bas, 1683), was altered 
by Franz, C.I.G., 3‘J15, to Aom/ojot;. Strabo mentions that it was a 
variegated kind of marble. It was also exported to other districts, 
where it was known as Hicrapolitan,* just as Uokimian marble was 
known to all the world as Synnadic. 

4. Attoudda (ASP, A, iv.f was situated at Haz Keui, a mile or two 
west of Serai Keui. 

5. Karocka (ASP, A, iv.) was on the south bank of the Mteander, 
about eight miles west of Serai Keui, in the territory of Attoudda. 
Mea’os Rome, with the temple of Men Karou, wms between Karoura and 
Attoudda. The hot springs of Karoura and Menos Kome are mentioned 
by Athenieus (ii. p. 43 ; see below. No. 31). 

6. Trapezopolis, near Assar and Kadi Keui (ASP, A, v.). 

7. Kolossai, a defenceless city in the level plain, sank into decay in 
the Byzantine wars. Its site is now absolutely deserted, ASP, A, vi. 

8. KnoNAi, on a steep, precipitous bill, three miles south of Kolossai, 
took its place about a.d. 602-787. It was an important military station; 
doubtless there was a Turma Khonai, probably of the Thrakesian Theme. 

9. KEP.ETAPA-Dioc.ESAKEiA, at Kaj'adibi, on the lake Aulindenos (ASP, 
A, vii., correcting CB, xv.) 

10. Theiiis.sonion, at Kara Eyuk Bazar, with the river Kazanes,f a 
tributary of the Indos, rising in Mount Kadmos. The god Lykabas 
Sozon is mentioned on its coins. 

11. Phtlakaiox or Pylakaios,!: on the road Kibyra— Phylakaion — 

* Compare Constant. Porphyrog., </•.■ Cerim., p. 644, and Strabo, p. 374, where we must 
read Kapua-rias real r^s AoKipaiov KaX T^s 'lepaTTOArTrrcrjr, for SuryaSirfJjs is a mere gloss 
on AoKiualov, and has crept into the text from the margin. 

t Even on Kieperl’s new maj) this river is called Casus. M. Waddington long 
ago showed what the true name is (Me'l. lYumism., i. p. 110). 

X I presume that no one will defend Koktemalikai as a genuine uncorrupted name. 
tVhile I still believe in the identification of Phylakaion, I must withdraw the suggestion 
that pilycon is a corruption of Pylakaion. I must admit that various examples of Greek 
names (and perhaps apo of corruptions due to Greek letters) occur in the Table. But 
the Anon. Ravenn. mentions Filaction, and this proves that Pliylakaion was mentioned 
in the original of tV.e Peutinger Tabic. Laodicea epi lyeo may have caused the 
Pylakaeoa, coming as second name after it, to drop out. 

VOL. TV. L 
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Eriza — Themissoiiion — Laodiceia, seems to have been an imperial estate 
mentioned by Hierocles as Trarpt/rorta with the dittograpby 

Koktemalikai, i.e. Kr^pa [IIr]XtKat[£coj-]. ASP, B, -1. 

12. Eejza, at Isbkian Bazar, ASP, B, 5. 

13. Takixa, at A’arasbli, ASP, A, ix. 

14. Sanaos or Axaya, ASP, A, x., correcting CB, XV. 

15. Motella, the Byzantine Metellopolis, retains its name as Medele, 
on the north side of the Mseander, opposite Dionysopolis. It is pro- 
bably the Pulcberianopolis of Hierocles, which would imply that it 
attained the rank of a city under Pnlcheria (414-453 a.d.). CB, ix. ; 
ASP, A, xi. 

16. Atyokhoeiox, the ancient village at the temple of Apollo Lair- 
benos, on the south hank of the Maeander, in the territory of Dionyso- 
polis. ASP, A, sii., .J. H. S., 1887, p. 380; 1889, p. 221. 

17. Dionysopolis, beside Orta Keni. CB, iv. ; ASP, A, xii. 

18. Saloeda ; 19, Melokoyie; 20, Kagyetta ; are demoiof Dionysopolis 
or perhaps of Mossyna. ASP, A, xii., J. H. S., 1889, 230. 

21. Hyrgaleis, on the Mseander, between Bekirli and Demirji Keni. 
CP, vii . ; and (with a slight correction) ASP, A, xiii. 

22. Locnda, in the angle of the Meeander, near Mahmud Ghazi. 
CB, xi., where inscription No. 16 ought to end Koi/^as nal [i'opl(crpaT[a], 
and should probably be attributed to Peltai. ASP, A, xiv, 

23. Peltai, between Kara Agatchlar (pronounced Karayashilar) and 
Yaka Keni. CB, xii. 

24. Eij.mf.seia, at the sources of the Kloudros, between the Glankos 
and the Meander, on the site of the modern Ishekli. The known 
tribes of Eumeneia are Herais, Athenais, Hadrianis, Argeias. CB, xiii. 

25. SiBLiA, or SoEBLAiox, at the modern Homa, which retains the 
Byzantine (or Turco-Byzantine) name. The plain in front is the plain 
of Lampe, in which is the village Tious (called ad vicum in the Peutinger 
Table) or Oikokome. The name J ustisiaxopolis appears to have been 
given to Sonblaion in the sixth century. The Douz Bel, east of Homa, 
was an important Byzantine Kleisoura, commanded by the fortress 
Myriokephalon ; and the Turrije Boghaz, leading down to the east from 
Douz Bel, is the ’Tl,v^pn'Qq of Nicetas Choniata. ASP, A, xviii.; CB, xiv. 

26. Attaxassos is the modern Aidan, CB, x., ASP, A, xvi. Eski 
Aidan is on the eastern, not as I have stated on the western, hank of 
the Glaukos ; * it lies on the eastern side of Yeni Aidan. 

27. Khaeas and Gr.Aos Gala were on the road between the fortresses 
of Khonai and Soublaion. Kharax cannot be connected with Alexandrou 
Kharax, mentioned by Stephanus, near Kelainai-Apameia. 

28. Okoklia, known only from coins, may perhaps he the city situ- 
ated near Elies, or Elyes, on Lake Askania (lake of Buldur). In Byzan- 
tine time it probably took the name Yalexiia, given in Phrygia by 

* I ^iKike oiiTv from iufonnation, but have since visited Aidan. 
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Hieroeles, Liit afterwards apparently attached to the division of Pam- 
phylia, which was separated from the rest, and which in my list (ASP, D) 
is distinguished as Tertia. 

Okoklia then must he included in the coiiveutus of Kihjra or 
Laodiceia (CB, xxviii.), taking the place doubtfully assigned to Adada. 
It is also necessary to add Lagbe to this conventus, and therefore to 
include it within the Eoman province of Asia. An inscription 
(ASP, D, 14) provides that a penalty for violating a tomb at Lagbe is to be 
paid to the “ City of the Kibyratai." This implies either that Lagbe was 
subject to Ivibyra, or that it was in the conventus of Kibyra ; as it w’as 
an independent city, coining money, the latter alternative must be 
accepted. To this conventus it is probably necessary to add also the 
two demoi, Thiounteis, and Kagyetteis ; and 2 )erhap.s there were several 
other small demoi near Lagbe, such as .Siuda, wLicli were included in the 
conventus. The imperial estates of the Crmelcis, Tymhriauasa, and 
Alaston, and the town at Gebren, all of which seem sometimes to have 
used the Asian era, 85 b.c., should also go with Lagbe. In this way we 
may reach Pliny’s total, xxii. or xxv. ( the reading varies). 

In the conventus of Apameia it is necessary to substitute Motella for 
Blaundos ; the latter must have been under Sardis. 

29. Pepouza, probably at Yannik Euren, on the road from Enmeneia 
to Stektorion, Otrons, and Hieropolis ; CB, xvii. There were two towns 
named Pejpouza; neVov&v TroXu'Tiva ep-rjixov avdjxnTOV PaXarias Ka'i KuTTTra- 
SoKihs KOd. $pi"ytas' eerrt ok Kal dWi] lIcTrovt^a (tract, de luei’esibus. ap. 
Coteler., Eccles. Gr. Mon., II, p. 293). 

00. Beta, i. e. “ the town.” Macedouius, bisbopi of Bria.f was pmesent 
at the Council held 553 a.d. Bria is mentioned under the form T^pta in 
KotitiiO i., viii., ix., where k is an exampde of a very common clerical 
error for /3 ; this conjecture, in accordance with which I modified in the 
table attached to CB, part II. the table of part I., is proved to be correct 
by the Bodleian MS. Baroc. 185, fob 16, wLich reads ’Ivpia. The 2 ')rothe- 
tic iota is common before the two initial consonants. CB, xviii. 

31. Sebaste, about Seljiikler, Sivasli, and Buuar Basbi ; CB, xix. 
Palaeo-Sebaste : the old site at Payam Alan, for want of any better 
name, has been thus labelled. It seems of too little imjrortance to have 
been a separate bishopric. In my CB, part II., § xx., I advanced the 
conjecture that the place which bore the name of the god Men | might 
Ire Palffio-Sebaste : but this view is impossible. Atheuteus (11. p. 43) 
speaks of the hot sprrings beside Meuos Kome, aud this Menos Rome 
must be the same place that Strabo says was called after Men. The 
bieron of Men in the place called by his name is undoubtedly the famous 
* This principle, wbioh might, I think, be safely assumed, has been carefully 
discussed by Prof. G. Hirscbfeld and Dr. Treuber. 

t There is frequently in the lists a confusion between him and Macedonius of 
Brouzos, who was also present. 

7 rh rod M^pos [lep'oy] iv ouavvaa TOTrtpj Strab., p. .I.l7. 

h 2 
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temple of Men Karon beside Attondda. Tbe Tillage attached to the 
temple was called Monos Kome'; compare above, 16, Atvokborion. Hiera 
Kome is a generic name for such villages. 

32. Aloudda or Elocza. The identity of these two names seems to 
me certain, and the subjection to Sebaste under the Eomans seems 
probable. In that case it would have reached the rank of a ttoAis in the 
early Byzantine time. Site at or near Hadjim (or Hadjimler). Aloudda 
is placed there by a consideration of the ro.id Akmonia — Aloudda 
— Klannoudda — Philadelpheia, and the order of Hierocles rec[uires a 
situation in this neighbourhood for Elouza. 

33. Akmoxia, at Ahat Keui. CB, pts. I. and II. § xxii. ; Amer. Jouru. 
Arch. 1885. 

34. Keeauox Agoea, at Islam Keui, CB, xxii. bis. A large tumulus, 
about an hour south-west from Islam Keui, may some day yield results 
to its excavators. This identification seems to me as certain as any one 
of the kind can be ; it explains the route of Cyrus and makes it 
reasonable, and it suits the distances. Hamilton’s identification with 
Ushak, still followed by Kiepert in his latest map, seems absolutely 
without reason. It is quite out of keeping with the distances, and it 
attributes a march to the army of Cyrus over a countrj- which no army 
would attempt except under dire necessity, first across a low mountain 
ridge, then over the enormous canon of the Banaz Tchai. Cyrus was 
not anxious to discourage his army by long unpleasant and unnecessary 
marches at the outset. 

35. Alia. Its situation near Kirka seems probable, but the proximity 
of Kirka and Hadjimler prevent any confidence in the exact position 
until a more thorough exploration has been made. The general situation 
seems well established, if the order of Hierocles is as true to geographv 
as usual.*'' It is beside Akmonia and Hierokharax, but it is not in the 
district subject to Akmonia. A situation north-west of Akmonia and 
south-west of Hierokharax would he still more in accordance %vith 
Hierocles, if such a site could be found. Possibly an ancient town may 
have existed on the Banaz Su, towards its source, north-west of Islam 
Keui. The thought has also occurred to me that the site at Islam Keui 
may have been, under the Eomans, an independent touTi, and not a 
village subject to Akmonia ; and in that case it might be Alia. But a 
town at Islam Keui could only be one of the bishoprics attached to 
Akmonia, viz. Hierokharax, Diokleia, Aristion, and Kidyessos. 

On the whole, therefore. Alia, though uncertain, may best be placed 
at Kirka, unless some site be discovered further north than Kirka, but 
west or north-west of Islam Keui, on the south-eastern skirts of Murad 
Dagh (Mount Dindymos). A situation beyond the vast mass of Dindv- 
mos is quite out of keeping with the order of Hierocles. 

* It must of course be admitted that isolated exceptions occur, but there seems co 
re.ison to suspect one here. 
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36. Hierokharax, disfigured as loukliaratax in Hieroc-les, and as 
Oraka in the Xotitiie, -was one of the cities of the Moxeanoi. It was 
prohahly at Otourak,* on the road from Akmonia to the north and the 
east in general. IMoxeauoi is the form in Ptolemy and an inscription ; 
3Iozeanoi on coins. 

37. Dokela or Dioklea, one of the cities of the Moxeauoi, was situated 
at Doghla, on the road from Akmonia to the Pentapolis of Phrygia. 

38. Aristion is unknown except as occurring in the Byzantine lists ; 
it is to be sought in the western Sitchanli Ova. 

39. Kidvessos, at Geukche Eyuk, in the eastern Sitchanli Ova. The 
name is frequently corrupted in the ancient authorities, e. g. KrStcrcras 
in Ptolemy, and the false form is regularly quoted by modem writers, 
e. g. Meyer ‘ Carier ’ and Pauli ‘ Altgi iechische Inschrift aus Lemnos’ 
(CB, xxvii.). Kidyessos is related to Kadoi, as Selgessos to Selge 
(see Sagalassos). 

40. Pentapolis was the name of the A'alley of Sandykli, with its five 
cities: (41) Oteous (Tchor Hisar), (42) Brouzos (Kara Sandykli), (43) 
Stektokion (Emir Ilisar), (44) IIieeoi’OLis (Kotch Hisar), and (45) 
Eukaepia. In his recent map Prof. Kiepert places Eukarpia twelve 
miles north of its real position, probably a slip.f 

46. Stkxada was detected by M. Perrot, from inscriptions copied at 
Tchifut Cassaba by M. Choisy. CB, xxxv. Tlieodosius, bishop of 
Synnada, 408, in ‘Act. Sanct.,’ Jan. 13, p. 477e. 

47. Dokimiox, at Istcha Karallis.sar (CB, xxxvi.). 

48. Petjinessos, at Seulun, two miles S.S.E. from Afiom Kara Ilissar 
(CB, xxxvii.). The third milestone (A PEYMNESSO III P) is still 
beside its original position at a bridge to the north-east. 

49. Koxe or Konna, at Beuyeuk Tchorgia, five or six miles north of 
Afiom Kara Hissar, was united with Metropolis under one bishop ; the 
latter was jirohably at Ayaz Inn. 

.50. AiiBASOX is given by Stephanns as equivalent to Metropolis. It 
was prohahly the Byzantine Amponn and the modern Amhanuz, a little 
to the east of Benyenk Tchorgia (CB, xl. j. 

51. Akroenos, now Afiom Kara Hissar, took away the importance of 
Prymnessos. The form implies a stem, airu, as Kadoeno.'j implies kadu 
(in Kadys) and Otroeuos implies Otnt (in Otreus). Akroenos rvas 
perhaps called Kikopolis on account of the great victory over the Arabs 
under Seidi Ghazi in 740 a.d. yCB, xlL, xlii.). Notitim iii., x., xiii., 
have probably omitted the word yjrot between Prjunnessos and Akroenos, 
as is done by most Kutitia; in the case of Mesotiinolos and Blaundos. 

52. Paeoeeios Phrygia, was the country between Sultan Dagh and 

* Otourah, '‘leisure,” t'lum otour, ti sit. 

t The name Pentapolis is kno\Yn only from the signature to Couc. Constant., a.d. 
553, Paulus episeopu.; Stcetoiii eivitatis, Pentapoliticae regionis, Plirygiae Saliitaris 
Provinoiae. 
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Emir Dagh, including the large lakes, and the cities Polybotos, Julia- 
Ipsos, Philomelion, Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis, and Tyriaion. Its north- 
western limit was Holmoi, now Tchai; its south-eastern limit was 
Tyriaion. The ancient names of the lakes are unknown, except that in 
the twelfth century Ak Sheher Gol was called the Lake of the Forty 
Martyrs (Anna Comnena, ii. p. 329). Forty-tsvo martyrs, captured in 
Amorion and slain at Samara on the Euphrates on refusing to become 
Mohammedans, are worshipped by the Greeks on March Gth, Act. Sanet., 
p. 457. M. Perrot in Rev. Arch. 1870, I., p. 190 ff, wrongly infers from 
Strab. p. 576, that Synnada was in Paroreios : on the meaning of that 
passage and the necessary alteration 'AK/xoveiav, see CB, xliii. 

53. Julia, the Roman correspondent to the place called in more 
ancient and in Byzantine times Ipsos, was in all probability near Sakli. 
It seems to be near the Kaysteou Pemox of Xenophon. See Addenda. 

64. Polybotos retains its name as Bolowodun. 

55. Philoheliox, Ak Sheher, was pointed out by Hamilton, -who also 
correctly placed 

56. Tyeiaiox at Ilghin. 

67. Thymbeiox seems to have been refounded as Hadrianopolis. It 
was a little way south of Philomelion, on the direct road to Ikonion via 
Kaballa. Thymbrion was the great city of earlier time, until Philo- 
melion (probably a foundation of the Diadochi, perhaps of the Perga- 
menians) took its place. The fountain of Midas, five miles north of 
Philomelion, is, according to Xenophon, apparently included in the 
territory of Thymbrion. In his recent map. Prof. Kiepert still identifies 
Thymbrion -with Philomelion, in defiance of Pliny, who mentions the 
Tymbriani as one of the peoples in the same conventus as Philomelion. 
Philomelion was in all probability a foundation of the Seleucid or 
Pergamenian kings, and, in the time of Xenophon, Thymbrion was the 
nearest city on the march past the Fountain of Midas. 

58. Dipotaiiox is several times mentioned without any precise indi- 
cation of locaRty ; it was an imperial estate, and bore also the name 
Mesaxakta.* Mesanakta was on the road by which Ronianus Diogenes 
marched from Constantinople to Syria in a.d. 1032. On his previous 
expedition ho marched by way of Philomelion, and in all probability the 
same reasons which made that road convenient in 1030 acted also in 
1032.1 Moreover, the operations of the year 977 seem to make it prac- 
tically certain thai Dipotamon-Mesanakta was on a road leading by wav 
of Kotiaion to the east, and there can be hardly any doubt that this 
road must be by way of Philomelion (see Cedrenus, ii. 424). 

We are not left to probability, however, for Anna Comnena mentions 
(ii. 329) that a place named Mesanakta was situated on the road between 

X<»eiov 51 ^affiKiKlv rb AiTvorafiov. S MeaavaKTa Ka.Tovojx6.^av(Tiv oi iyvdpioi 
Cedren, ii., 424. Cp. Leo Diac., p. 120. ’ 

t Cedren., ii., 491, 499. 
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Polybotos and Philomelion, beside the Lake of the Forty Martyrs (Ak 
Sbeber Gol). Tbe imperial estate no doubt included tbe splendidly fertile 
land at tbe nortb-west end of tbe Jake, where tbe beautiful “ fountain 
of Midas ” flows into it. Tbis stream is perhaps tbe Atos IIoTa/xds, from 
wbieb tbe name Dipotamon is derived ; On tbe estate see E, 22. 

Haase has reached a. very different conclusion. He places Dipotamon- 
Mesanakta at the junction of tbe Tembris, either with tbe Batbys or 
with tbe Sangarios.* Tbe error arises from bis taking into account 
only Cedrenus, ii. 424, and Leo Diaeonus, 120, without observing the 
other references. His suggestion that the Batbys is identical with tbe 
Bathyrrbyax is shown to be impossible by tbe discussion given in 
Section G of tbe latter stream, which proves it to be near A'eni Khan, 
west-north-west of Sivas. 

59. Astigous. After Dipotamon has been fixed, it becomes possible 
to place on tbe map some other names which Leo Diaeonus mentions in 
connection with it (p. 120-2). In a.d. 971 Skleros advanced from 
Constantinople against tbe rebel Bardas Pbokas. He baited at Dorylaion 
till tbe troops of tbe surrounding tbemata concentrated there, f and in 
tbe meantime communicated with Pbokas, vainly urging him to submit. 
He then advanced to Dipotamon, and again halted, sending emissaries 
to corrupt tbe adherents of Pbokas. It is clearly implied that Pbokas 
was encamped not very far away, at a place called Bardaetta ; and as 
bis followers gradually deserted him be fled to tbe castle of tbe 
Tyrannoi, called Antigous.| Cedrenus, with whom Zonaras agrees, tells 
tbe circumstances differently, saying that Pbokas was encamped all tbe 
time at Caasareia of Cappadocia, until be fled to Tyropoion. But Leo is 
clearly a better authority. He relates that Pbokas escaped from 
Amaseia, where be was living in banishment, to Cmsareia, where be 
stayed some time collecting an army. It is implied that be then 
advanced towards tbe west, and tbe circumstances are very similar to 
those of A.D. 067, when Sapor advanced from Cappadocia to Hadrian- 
opolis (see Hex.apolis below). Pbokas also advanced into Phrygia 
Paroreios, obviously by* tbe great Eoman highway leading from Ceesareia 
to Philomelion, Synnada, and Epbesos, and encamped at Bardaetta, § a 
little to tbe south-east of Dipotamon. Cedrenus and Zonaras omit tbe 
forward march of Pbokas, and even Leo only implies it without expressly 
describing it. He then fled to Tyrannoi or Tyropoion. Eight on tbe 
line of bis flight towards tbe east lies Tyriaion, and it seems impossible 
to doubt that to tSv Tvpdvvtur <ppovpiov stands for to twv TvpayvZv 
i^povpiov, and that TvpoTroiov is an alteration of Tvpidtoy, due to tbe 

• See art. Plirj-gia in Ersoh & Gruber. 

t I expand the brief references of Leo and Cedrenus, p. 387, in accordance with the 
account given below of Dorylaion. 

X Tli ru>y Tvpdyyay Kdffrpoy, t ’Ayriyovs KeK\yiTaij Leo Diac., p. 122. 

§ The name is modified by the popular etymologist to give the sense, “ the defeat of 
Bardas.” Is Baretta the true name ? 
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etymologising tendencJ^ Standing by tbe hieroglyphic insoription a 
mile or more north of Koli-tolu, I saw a high steep hill, beneath which 
Ilghin lay out of sight. On this hill there may have been a Byzantine 
castle. A rocky hill was also pointed out to me from the inscription, 
apparently about an hour or two distant,* which was said to be a 
fortified Kale. 

60. Hexapolis. a district in Asia Minor of this name is occasionally 
mentioned.f The Arabs ravaged it in 667. Sapor, the Strategos of the 
Armeniac Theme, rebelled against the Emperor Constantine in 688, and, 
as we may infer, marched westwards. He occupied Hadrianopolis, and 
was there thrown from his horse and killed. Phadalas was sent by the 
Khalif Moawiya to help Sapor, and when he reached the Hexapolis he 
learned of the death of Sapor. He halted until he could send for further 
reinforcements, and when they arrived he advanced to Chalcedon, and 
as he retired he captured Amorion. This account seems to imply that 
Hadrianopolis was in the Hexapolis. Now the Armeniac Theme at this 
time embraced the whole of Cappadocia, and a very natural road for 
Sapor to advance towards Constantinople was throngh Phrygia Paro- 
reios and Hadrianopolis. It seems impossible to understand in this 
passage any other of the cities named Hadrianopolis. In that case the 
Hexapolis must be equivalent to Paroreios, and the six cities may be 
Julia-Ipsos, Philomelion, Hadrianopolis, Tyriaion, Sinethandos, and 
Laodikeia ; these six, lying on or near a great route, might be classed 
together for some government purposes, and thus form a Hexapolis. 

61. Lykaones, in the Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova (CB, Ixxxv.), are called 
in inscriptions Av/<dorcs rrpbi ivBov. 

62. Aueokra or Aulokra, with the famous fountain called Eoereni 
(i.e. Aurocreni) Pontes by Livy,]: and Aulokrene by the Greeks 
generally, is the name of the Dombai Ova (CB, Ixxxvi.). 

63. Metkopolis, in the Tchul Ova, three miles west of Tatarli (CB, 
Ixxxvii.). 

64. KIXN.4.BOEION, probably at Geneli, in the south-western corner of 
Karamyk Ova (CB, lx.). 

65. OiNiA, still called Oinan, in a valley which was probably called 
Euphorbium (CB, Ixi., Ixii.). 

66. Khelidoxia, mentioned by Strabo (p. 663), between Metropolis 
and Holmoi (Tchai), must have been the Dinia: which Livy mentions 
between Metropolis and Synnada. It is to be looked for below Karadilli, 
at the south-western extremity of the Oinan Ova (see below). 

* The inscription is about two miles from Kuli-tolu, a yaila of Khailyu Khan. From 
the stone I read the hill over Ilghiu 275°, Koli-tolu 135°, Khudyn Khan 116°, and the 
Kale 320°. See my paper in ‘ Athen. Mittlieilungen,’ 1SS9. 

t Thenphan., p. 348, 350. 

J Rhotrinos in the text of Livy (xxxviii., 15), is an error for Rhocriuos; hut the 
common correction Obrimte is absurd and utterly unjustifiable. 
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67. SiBiDOUMDA, not mentioned by Hieroeles, but perhaps to be included 
under his demos Amadassos* which may also be the true form corrupted by 
Ptolemy as Gammaousa or Gamboua. Perhaps it is to be sought between 
Augustopolis, Polybotos, Holmoi (Tchai), and Lysias. )Sibidounda is 
to the Isaurian name Sbida as Attoudda is to Attain, and as Aloudda to 
Alia (CB, Ixiii., Ixiv.). 

68. Lysias, probably a Pergamenian foundation, about Bazar Agatch 
and Karadja Euren (CB, Ixv.) 

69. Augustopolis, at Surmene (Athen. Mittheil., 18S2'|. 

70. 71. Klekos Oeeines and Klep.os Politikes formed between them 
a great imperial estate, the latter being the territory of Augustopolis, and 
the former probably in the hilly country to the north. They seem to 
have been used, among other purposes, for breeding horses, " quos Phry- 
gise matres sacris prsesepibus edunt.” f 

72. Teokonda was a village, mentioned in an inscription found at a 
bridge three miles north of Prymuessos, and four miles west of Augus- 
topolis.J It may possibly be the old name of Augustopolis. 

73. Axadoura, is the station between Mandri Fontes and Beudos on 
the march of Manlius. It is to be sought a little way south-east of 
Surmene, or possibly even at Kara Arslan. The latter, however, seems 
too near Beudos. Anaboura was also a city of the Phrygo-Pisidian 
frontier, now called Enevre, six miles west of Kara Agatch. 

74. Mandei Fontes, altered by the editors of Livy (xxsviii., 15) to 
Alandri Fontes, are the fountains that flow away towards Polybotos, a 
few miles north of the village of Mandra, and a few miles east of 
Seidilar. Eev. des Et. Grecq., 1889. 

75. Beudos Yetus (as opposed to the new city of Synnada, five miles 
distant, which was probably a foundation of the earliest Diadochi), at 
the village Aghizi Kara. Boudeia, and Phyteia are perhaps other forms 
of the name. Hieroeles gives it corruptly as Debalakia. Mirus was 
bishop of Beudos in 451 a.d. 

7 6. Leontos Kome is mentioned in Athenseus as a village of Phrygia, 
w'ith hot springs, the water of which was harsh and impregnated with 
nitre.§ The reference possibly may be to the hot springs about 14 
miles E.S.E. from Afiom Kara Hissar, between Tchobanlar and Yeni 
Keui, or to the series of hot springs about three hours north-west of 
Afiom Kara Hissar. It is possible that the same place is referred to by 
Leo Diaconus (p. 122) as ’SirjXiovra, or in the rustic speech PwAcovra : 
Leon Phokas fled thither, a.d. 920, from Chrysopolis on the Bosjphorus. 
Cedrenus says that he first came to the fortress Ateous, and when refused 

* The name is not quite certain. Hieroeles Las ’A\a.u.a(xov, which is probahly a 
transposition, with the additional fault of A in place of A. 
t See E., 22. 

t Mr. Hogarth reads ’AyTlums in this inscription. I have omitted the name in 
publishing it. See CB, Iv. 

§ rpaxirepa Kal yirpaSia-ripa, Athen., ii., 48 A. 
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admittance there he went to roTj^eoyros. Symeon Magister gives the 
names Aetous and 'TotjXiom (dative).* * * § Aetoi is said by him to be a 
city, Goeleon an open field or country village. Leo Grammaticus agrees, 
but has Ateous and ToijXeovrt. Georgius Monachus mentions only to 
KacTTpov ’At€ov;. Xone of these references give any clue to the situation. 

77. Mekos, at Kumbet (CB, Ixvi.). The order of Hierocles is clear. 

78. N-iKOLEiA, at Seidi Ghazi, as J. E. Steuart and Dr. Mordtmann 
saw and proved (CB, Ixvii). Tillages in its territory were Serea, Yek- 
EOKOME, Saxtabaris, Kakkabas, and perhaps Eyjia (CB, Ixviii.-lxxiii.). 

79. Saxgia, 150 stadia from Pessinus, at the sources of the Sangarios. 
This distance, as given by Strabo, is a decided understatement. It was 
near Tchifteler ; and Pazox, where a Novatian Synod was held, seems to 
have been in the same neighbourhood. 

80. Mezea, a village near Dorylaion (CB, Ixxis. See below, p. 212). 
The Bathys joined the Tembris, Tembrogius, or Thybris, at Dorylaion, 
V. Xic. Chon., p. 89, Cinnara., p. 81, 191. 

81. Akkieaiox is placed on the road between Midaion and Germa 
Colonia (see Galatia). 

82. Krasso.s, the plain of the Tembris below jVIidaion, and probably 
also below Akkilaion, for Akkilaion was in the province of Asia,t while 
Kpdccrov (jrSioi') seems to be idaced by Galen outside of the bounds of 
Asia (CB, part I., App. I., where it is unnecessary to correct Kpdcrcrosfor 
Kpdcrcrov : TrcSioy is understood). 

83. E 0 TI. 110 X is still called Kutaya. The name is given on coins 
with the spelling KOTLAEON, but probably the form Kondcoi', which 
often occurs, is more strictly accurate. It is the city of Kotys, as 
Midaion of Midas, Tataion of Tatas, Dorylaion of Dorylas, Akkilaion of 
Akkilas. It was the seat of a marked type of Christianity from the 
second century onwards.! 

84. Praipexisseis are a people on the upper Tembris or Tembrogius, 
about Altyntash. The chief town or village of the district was called 
Soa, and the inhabitants Soenoi. The name Bennisoa has hitherto been 
given as a variant or rather a fuller form of Soa, but this is a mistake 
arising from misunderstanding of the following inscription, a dedication 
to the god of the district, Benneus or Zeus Bennios ; iTrep XvTOKpaTopo's 
Kepoua TpaLavov, etc., I'eiKijs Ail Bcrvtu ^li]vo(j>dvrj^ Teip.o[XdJoi’ tov /Iiopior 
dvi<jrfj(T€v Bei'ict SotjvSi'. The inscription is badly engraved, and is the 
work of an unpractised engraver and an uneducated composer.§ The 
last two words must not be joined into a single word ; they are added in 
a final line, apart from and unnecessary to the rest of the inscription, 

* Cedren., ii., 293 ; Symeon, p, 730 (Bonn Ed.) ; Leo. Gramm., p. 302 ; Georg. Blon., 
p. 889 (Bonn). 

t Its rare coins belong to Asia, rather than to Galatia. 

f See my papers in the Expositor, 1888 and 1889 and Addenda 

§ The letters are rude, and TEIMOAA OT, with a gap between A and 0, is clear. 
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possibly even by a different band. They are simply intended to bring 
into special prominence the god to whom the dedication is made, Beuneiis 
of the Soenoi. The forms Eennens and Zeus Bennios are both used in 
other inscriptions, though not side by side as here. The construction is 
awkward, but such explanatory additions are not a rare feature in the 
rude patois which was called Greek by the Phrygians, while the addition 
of a genitive Bei'uuo-or/vmv, according to the current interpretation, 
is both ef|ually awkward and absolutely contrary to analogy. 3Iore- 
over, the name Soenoi occurs in another inscription of the same 
village, and we are bound to accept its authority, when it is confirmed 
by the natural and simple explanation of the former inscription. Soa 
is apparently identical with the Carian soua, ‘ grave,’ see Stephanus, s.v. 
3ovdyeAa. 

The names Tottoia, Abeikta, Trikomia, Zingot, Iskome, and Isgerea, 
also Skordapia (corru23t ?), Spore (corrupt ?), Gaiou Kome (corru^it ?), 
Tribanta (uncertain), are found in this district at different periods ; they 
denote ajpparently for the most part separate villages (CB, xc.— xcvii.). 

85. Epiktetos. In order to understand Ptolemy’s description of this 
part of Phrygia, we must bear in mind that he uses more than one 
authority. One of his authorities made Phrygia extend on the north 
only as far as the Kidyesseis and the Makedones Kadoenoi. The 
authority whom he uses probably considered that along this frontier lino 
Phrygia was bounded by Mysia. Hence the Praipenisseis, who are 
north of the Kidyesseis, are assigned by Ptolemy to Mysia. But when 
Ptolemy gives a list of the cities of Phrygia, he follows a different 
authority, who reckoned this entire district as far west as Synaos and 
Ankyra to Phrj'gia. This uncertainty as to the limits of Mysia and 
Phrjfgia was a proverb among the Greeks, as Strabo mentions. Ptolemy 
makes the Kadoenoi and Kidyesseis border not on Mysia but on Bithynia. 
So also Strabo, p. 795, makes the Mysiaus (called Olympenoiand Helles- 
pontii) intervene between Bithynia, with its capital Nikaia, and Phrygia. 
In other places also Strabo assigns a considerable territory along the 
north frontier of Phrygia to Mysia. At other times he assigns both 
Mysia and Epiktetos Phrygia to the district about Olympios between 
Bithynia and Great Phrygia. Ej)iktetos contains the six cities, Midaion, 
Dorylaion, Kotiaion, Kakoleia, Aizanoi, Kadoi, though Strabo adds that 
Kadoi IS by some reckoned as part of Mysia (p. 571, .576). But when 
(p. 56 1 ), he extends the name Phrygia to include Blaudos near Ankyra, 
which must be the Blades of Hierocles, it is impossible to think, as 
most authorities do, that he extended the name Phrygia to include the 
modern Bolat (see p. 133). Bolat is in Strabo’s Mysia Abrettene. 

The solution of these ajiparent contradictions lies in the sense of the 
word Epiktetos, which perhaps was given by the Pergamenian govern- 
ment ■ to a territory, considerable jiart of which had ^ireviously been 
* Tlic coins of Epiktetos are Pergamenian in type. 
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reckoned Mysian. Hence there is a tendency to vary and confuse 
between Phrygia Epiktetos and Mysia. Not merely Ankyra and Synaos, 
which Strabo reckons as Mysia Abbaitis, but also Eadoi (where an 
inscription of the Abbaeitai occurs, Le Bas, No. 1001), Praipenissos 
(reckoned by Ptolemy in Mysia), and, therefore, necessarily also Aizanoi, 
were at one time and by some writers reckoned as part of Mysia. Hence 
it is quite natural that Xenophon should call Keramon Agora (Islam 
Keui) ccr^anj Trpos Mvcrta X“P?' 

The name Phrygia was given to the country ruled by a conquering 
tribe of Phryges, crossing from the Macedonian side of Thrace by the 
Hellespont. At a later time new troops of European barbarians, the 
Mysoi, penetrated into Asia, pressed the Phryges farther inland, and 
partially occupied their country. In this way the extraordinary inter- 
lacing of the two names becomes intelligible. The situation of the parts 
called Mysia, which, according to Strabo, separated Hellespontine 
Phrygia from Great Phrygia and Epiktetos, and on one side adjoined 
the Kaikos and the Pergamenian territory as far west as Teuthrania, 
while it extended through Abbaitis and Abrettene to the Mysian 
Olympos (p. 571, 576), can only be explained if we suppose the Mysoi 
to have crossed iuto Asia at a point much farther west than the 
Phrygians did, probably following the route which afterwards Alexander 
and Barbarossa both took. 

86. Apfia, on the Eoman road between Akmonia and Kotiaion, is 
well known since the journey of Le Bas. It is still called Abia, CB, 
xcviii. Coins have the spelling 'AinriavSiv, but the true name is probably 
Apia, like the ’Ama yaia of the Peloponnesus : the name is connected 
with the stem apa or aJcwa, “ water.” Le Quien omits Paul, bishop of 
Appia, 325 : the Acta have Apameensis for Apianensis, and Le Quien 
reads Acmoniensis. 

87. Eudokias is a name which, like Pulcherianopolis, Yalentia, and 
Theodosia, points to the fourth and fifth centuries. At one time I was 
disposed to see in it a temporary name of Kotiaion, but as all authorities 
assign Kotiaion to the province ofSalutaris, I have been obliged to give 
up this view, and to regard Eudokias, according to the order of Hierocles, 
as occupying the north frontier of Pacatiana, between Apia and Aizanoi. 
There is a tract of unexplored country in this neighbourhood, on the 
north skirts of Murad Dagh, reported to contain many villages. Eudokias, 
however, is probaldy the imperial estate, on which see E., 22. 

The next five bishoprics were an ecclesiastical district, and were, 
therefore, according to the principle which is observed in many cases, a 
local district also. E our of them,. Aizanoi, Kadoi, Ankyra, and Synaos, are 
well known, and the fifth, Tiberiopolis, must be placed adjoining them. 

88. Azaxoi or Aizaxoi. The site at Tchavdir Hisar, with its exten- 
sive and interesting ruins, i.s well known. Stephanus mentions * that 

On the authority of Hvrmo,reuos. 
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Eupliorbus was the first priestly dynast of the temple, and was 
appointed because ho taught the proper method of sacrifice. The story 
may be taken as proof of the former existence of priestly dynasts, at 
Aizanoi, such as are well known at Olba, Pessiims, Comana, etc. ; where 
the priest ruled as interpreter of the will of the god. Euphorbus pre- 
scribed the sacrifice of the hedgehog and the fox (&)• and ovavovy). and 
hence comes the name of the city, which ought strictly to be ’E^ordvovj'. 
Were it not for this form, I should be disposed to connect Azanoi with 
Phrygian d^eVa, accus., “beaul.” The Zeus of Aizanoi is doubtless of 
the same character as the Zeus Benneus of the Praipenisseis, and as the 
Zeus Bronton of Dorylaion and Kakoleia. The two latter are identi- 
fied in a dedication found in the district of Xakoleia Ati BpovTaim koI 
Bei'i/ct. This Zeus was apparently the god of the European tribe, which, 
according to my view, overran Phrygia about 900 b.c., or possibly even 
earlier, and which adopted the religion of Cybele and much of the 
civilisation and social customs of the older race, among whom it settled 
as a conquering caste. I regard Benneus as connected with the Thraco- 
Illyrian Benna, a car, and as denoting the thundering god, who drives 
in his car across the heavens. In the more civilized states of Xakoleia 
and Dorylaion, the Greek term Bronton was substituted for the native 
name Benneus. 

89. Tiberiopolis, about Amed, Assarlar, or Egi-i Goz. There was 
here a cultus of the o/ro/Swpiot ©eoi SeySao-To;', either Augustus and Livia, 
or more probably Tiberius and Livia, the imperial mother and son 
taking the place of the divine mother and sou, who were often wor- 
shipped in Asia Minor as Leto and Lairbenos. The district around it 
■svas called Abrettene, as M. Waddington has shown in his admirable 
discussion ( Le Bas-Waddington, Xo. 1011). 

90, 91. Axkyra and Sysaos were proved by Hamilton to have been 
situated at Kilisso Keui and Simav. They were joined in one 
bishopric in later Byzantine time. Ankyra sometimes bore the epithet 
Sidera or Ferrea, apparently to distinguish it from the Galatian 
Ankyra.^ The river Makestos rises in the lake of Simav, and the 
district around was called Abbaeitis. 

92. Kadoi. The accusative form has remained till the present day' in 
the form Ghediz. The ethnic KaBonjvos shows that Kadoi is derived 
from the name KaSi's, a Lydo-Phiygian hero.f The proper form, there- 
fore, is KdSoFoi or KdSoi, KaSdEovs or KaSofs. Hence comes the 
personal name KaSouas, i.e. KaSoEas, found on the southern Phryo- 
Pisidian frontier. Kadoi was a Macedonian colony (Pliny). 

93. Theodosia is placed bj'thc order of Hierocles at Shap Khaue : no 
other evidence exists.J I have assumed that Theodosia and Eudokias 

* 51. tViutilingtou (1 c.) says “qu.mt a I’epithete du Ferrea qu'il [Le Bas] lui 
dotmc, je no sals oli il I’a rencontree.” It occurs in the lists of the Mieene Council. 

t KttSoFTjros, ’OtpoFjjkSs, imply an original stem Ka3u, ’Orpu. 

X Bumniniis Theodoslopolis Phrygise Pacatian® in 536 (Labbe, p. 74); cp. p. 12S. 
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disappear in the interval between Hierocles and the earliest Xotitia. 
This may he justified hy the example of Dahinai in Pisidia, which does 
not occur later than Hierocles, and of Kinnahorion in Phrygia and of 
Atenia in Pisidia, which ajipear in Hierocles and the earliest class of 
Notitise, but disappear in the latest Xotiti.e. In such cases the town 
did not, as I think, disappear entirely, but was only merged in the 
same bishopric with some neighbouring place. 

94. TEtrEXOTHYEAi. The situation of this city is a difficult problem, 
as two sources of evidence, each apparently precise, seem to conflict with 
each other. 

In the first place Temenothyrai bears also the name Flaviopolis on 
its coins, and Arundel heard of an inscription of Flaviopolis at Ushak, and 
an inscription of a native of Temenothyrai, found at F^shak, is j)ublished 
in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 727. Now the site of Grimenothyrai-Traja- 
nopolis was about six miles east of Ushak, and it is natural to suppose 
that the two names designate a pair of cities of the valley of Ushak, 
one on the east side and the other on the west. I have found coins of 
Temenothyrai offered for sale in great numbers at Ushak. 

In the second place, however, Pausanias mentions that Temeno- 
thyrai was a small city of Upper Lydia, where there was a tumulus 
containing the corpse of Hyllos, son of Ge, “ from whom the river took 
its name.” It seems a natural inference from this that the river flowing 
past Temenothyrai was the Hyllos. Now the Hyllos is known from 
coins to be the tributary of the Hermos flowing past Saittai. This 
river, whose course I have traced from its source, is incorrectly given in 
Kiepert’s maps. It rises in the lofty mountains immediately south of 
Synaos (Simav), and has a course similar to that of the Demirdji Tchai. 
This range of mountains runs apparently continuously along the south 
side of the Makestos valley, and there can be little doubt that the 
western part of the range at least was called Try/rvos. The name Tij/xevo- 
$vpai was clearly understood to mean “ the passes of Mount Temnos,” * 
and the case then might seem made out that Temenothyrai lies on the 
upper waters of the river Hyllos, on the southern slopes of Mount 
Temnos. The situation suits Pausanias’s expression, “ a city of Upper 
Lydia.” It must be acknowledged that we should expect Temnos to be 
the division between Lydia and Phrygia, and all places on the south of 
the mountains to be Lydia. The only difficulty, then, would arise 
from the fact that all Byzantine lists place Temenothyrai in Phrygia ; 
and this difficulty cannot be considered insurmountable. 

The second view seemed to me the more probable when writing 
CB, § cvii., and Prof. H. Kiepert has since followed it in his recent map 
of Asia Minor. He has, how'ever, made the error of placing Temeno- 

* I have however no doubt that AI. S. Eeiuach’s explanation of Bvpai as altered by 
popular etymology from teira, “village” (compare Thyateira, Teira, and perhaps 
Hadrinnouthciai), is r|uite right. 
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ttyrai, not on the river which flows hy Saittai, hut on the Demirdji 
Tchai. Owing to the small scale of the map, the site of Saittai seems to 
he half-way between the two rivers, hut really it is not in the valley of 
the Demirdji Tchai, hut near the course of the next river on the east. 
I then imag-inecl that Arundel’s authority could not he trusted in regard 
to this inscription, which he gives only in cursive text, remarking that 
Flaviopolis is known as a hishopric. As this remark is wTong, being 
based apparently on a confusion with Trajanopolis, I thought that the 
inscription could not he accepted as evidence. But Monsieur S. Eeinach 
has since convinced me that I was unjust to Arundel. He has found 
two inscriptions of Ushak, copied in the early part of the century by a 
French traveller, which mention Temenothyrai.* 

The first view then must he accepted, and the words of Pausanias 
may then he perhaps understood as not implying that “ the river ” 
in cpiestiou flowed past Temenothyrai, hut merely as referring to the 
Lydian river at no great distance, which flowed into the Hermos. 
Pausanias seems to speak not as an eye-witness. But perhaps a better 
interpretation is to suppose that there were two rivers Hyllos, one at 
Csaittai, and one at Temenothyrai. the latter flowing towards the 
Mteander. The story seems much more natural if Hyllos be a local 
personage ; and if the name Hyllos were not actually preserved in the 
local nomenclature, it is hard to see why the hero Temenos, who is 
mentioned on the coins of the city, should not ha^-e been made the 
proprietor of the bones. I should then look for Temenothyrai a little 
to the west of Ushak, on the higher ground separating the basins of 
the Hermos and the Meander. The throne ” mentioned hy Pausanias, 
as wrought in a projecting rocky spur of a hill at Temenothyrai may 
perhaps yet he disoovered.f The neighbourhood of Eure and Yeni 
Keui, or possibly Ushak itself, maybe given as the site of Temenothyrai. 

95. Tr.\jaxopolis was refounded and renamed in a.d. 119, about the 
end of September, hy permission of the Emperor Hadrian.i Trajano- 
polis was a city of the people called Griaiexotiiygitai, as Ptolemy § 
mentions. Coins of the Grimenothyritai are found under the earlier 
emperors, but none are later than Hadrian. It would appear, then, that 
a city was founded in their territory and named Trajanopolis, by^ special 
leave of Hadrian, in honour of his deceased imperial father. It was 
apparently named in emulation of Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis. The name 

" The copies are very fragmentaiy, but I could see no reason to doubt his restoration 
of the full name, Temenothyrai Flaviopolis. 

t &p6yo7 avopos iarip 4viipya(rp.€yos opovs AiSa’Sei -TTpoSoA?;, Paus. i., oo, 7. 

7 The inscription mentioning the date was copied first hy Hamilton, and is published 
in a more complete form in my CB, evui. It is at Teharik Keui. The inscription is 
older than, and cannot he connected with, Hadrian’s journey in Asia Minor, ami does 
not therefore justify Duerr in quoting it as evidence in his Eeisea des Kaisers Hadrian.” 

§ The text has Tpiu.eyodvp'iTcu; the correction is made bv M. M'addini'ton, on 
I.e Bas, 727. 
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Grimenotliyrai disappears henceforth from nse, so far as coins and the 
Byzantine lists are concerned ; hut the name Flaviopolis was soon 
disusetl, and Temenothyrai remained current. The order of Hierocles 
places them together, and so also do Notiti® iii., x., xii. The actual site 
of Trajanopolis was at Giaour Enren, near Orta Keui, which is about six 
miles east of TJshak. 

96. PuLCHERiAXOPOLis is probably the name under which Motella was 
first raised to the rank of a ttoAis, CB, cix. The name seems to be a 
false form. UovXxeptovTroXcs and IIovAxtpmpj; are both correct forms, but 
novAyepiavoiTToAis confuses the two. 

97. Lykokeanitai were a division of infantry stationed at some place 
in Phrygia in the time of Justinian (Theophan., p. 178). It is possible 
that they derived their name from the fort where they were stationed ; 
but more probably the name belonged to them as a regiment, perhaps 
derived from the type of helmet that they wore. See Addenda. 

98. Maxtalos was mentioned as a city of Phrygia by Alexander 
Polyhistor, quoted by Stephanus. The name occurs in two inscriptions, 
one copied by Mordtmann,* and both copied by me in a deserted ceme- 
tery on the road between Arab Euren and Kaimaz (Troknades). In it 
are two small broken columns, apparently of Synnadic marble, very 
like others which I saw at Kaimaz. Each of these columns has two 
inscriptions on opposite sides at the same height. On one side is ‘Ayi'a 
0eK/\a in Byzantine letters, not earlier than the fifth century : on the 
other side i* 

(1) AAMAM (2) AHAM 

OA OAA 

It is remarkable that both these inscriptions are written from right to 
left, whereas the name of the saint is written in the ordinary direction. 
The difierence in the form of the letters might suggest a later date for 
the name of the saint than for the word JIandalo, but the exact corre- 
spondence of the two inscriptions can hardly be accidental. " Mandalo ” 
may be connected with the city Mantalos. 

99. The divisions of Phrygia vary much at difierent times. In 
earlier time we have Phrygia Magna in the interior and Phrygia 
Hellespontia on the south of the Hellespont and Proponti.s. To these 
was added Phrygia Epiktetos, probably in the Pergamenian time, a 
district intervening between Phrygia iMagna and Bithynia, and in part 
assigned by many writers to Mysia. Phrygia Paroreios was the great 
high-lying valley between Emir Dagh and Sultan Dagh, extending from 
Polybotos to Tjwiaion. The name Phrygia extended apparently to a 
point south of Apollonia and Antiocheia Colonia (usually called Antio- 
cheia of Pisidia), but north of Konane, Keapolis, and Anaboura. 

* Mordtraann in ‘ Sitzung&ber. d. Bayer. Akad.,’ 1SG2, p. 14. He speaka of the 
enigmatic inscription as written boustropliedon ; tliis is a mistake, as his own transcript 
shows. He saw the one which I give as (2). 
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In tlie earlier Byzantine period vre hear little or nothing of Phrygia 
Hellespontia. Part of Paroreios, besides Apollonia, the southern Metro- 
polis, Apameia Kihotos, Tymandos, and Antiocheia Tvere assigned to 
Pisidia. Al} ^®st of Phrygia was divided into two provinces, which 
were at ' first 'called Prima and Sec'unda, towards a.d, 400 Magna and 
Parva, and beginning from about a.d. 360 Pacatiana and Saliitaris. The 
last pair of names became universal during the fifth century, and all 
other titles disappeared. At what exact time the division into two 
provinces was accomplished is still a matter of doubt. On the whole 
the probability seems to me to be that it was made, not by Diocletian, 
but soon after him by Constantine.* The border towns in Salutaris 
were Kotiaion, Pjraipenisseis, Akroenos, Lj'kaones, Brouzos, Stektorion, 
Eukarpia, Aurokra; and in Pacatiana Aizanoi, Eudokias, Kidyessos, 
Dioklea, Pepouza, Soublaion-.Justinianopolis.f Some trace remains of a 
division into smaller districts, perhaps for governmental purposes : 
Pentapolis included the five cities of the upper Glaukos valley. 

At the division into Themes, Phrygia was divided between the 
Anatolic and the Opsikian. The latter included Midaion, Dorylaion, 
Kotiaion, and marched with the former at Meros. Drawing a line from 
this point so as to include the fortress of Opsikion (Koula), we may 
safely say that Ankyra, Synaos, Theodosia, Kadoi, Aizanoi, Tiberiopolis, 
Eudokias, Apia, and perhaps Praipenisseis were included in Opsikion, 
and that Dindymos (Murad Dagh) was the boundary towards the 
Anatolic Theme. The rest of Phrygia, together with Lykaonia and 
part of Pisidia, formed the vast Anatolic Theme. It may however be 
doubted whether the Lykos valley, with the strong fortress Khonai, 
which was probably a Turma, was not included in the Thrakesian 
Theme, though Constantine says nothing about it. In a scheme of 
defence the Lykos valley goes naturally* with the Thrakesian Theme. 
The name Hexapolis, denoting apparently the cities of Phiygia Paroreios, 


» JIalalas says tliat Constantine made the province Salutaris Phrygia (xiii., p. 323); 
but he uses the name that was customary in his own time. How far Jlalalas, a very 
poor authority, can be trusted on such a point is uncertain, but nothing is known that 
conflicts with his statement. Slommsen and Czwalina are inclined to discredit his 
statement and to attribute the division to Diocletian ; Kuhn, Jullien. and Duchesne are 
inclined to accept a date later than Diocletian. The two Phrygias are, according to 
Duchesne, separated in preamble to Concil. Sardic., a.d. 347, but even this inference 
cannot be justified. The list is Mysia, Asia, Caria, Bithynia, Hellespont, Phrygia, 
Phrygia altera, Pisidia, Cappadocia, Pontus Euxinus, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, 
Cyclades, Galatia (ilansi, ii., 715-6) ; this list is obviously a later and unhistorical 
fiction, for Mysia, Pontus Eusinns, and Cyclades were never Byzantine provinces. The 
epistle of the same council gives a much more trustworthy list ; Cilicia, Isauria, 
Cappadocia, -Galatia, Pontus, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Caria, Phrygia, Pisidia, Insulae 
Cycladum, Lydia, Asia, Hellespontus (ib., 731). 

f In ‘ Const. Porph. de Them.,’ p. 14, read, or at least understand airh tov 'AKpolnv 
Kal rou ’Afiapiov KoAeirai ^pvyta 2a\ovTapia. Either the test has been corrupted 

or Constantine has misrepresented his authority. 

VOL. IV. M 
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is found during this period fin the eighth century). During this period 
the Church retained the old division and names, Pacatiana and 
Salutaris. 

In late Byzantine historians the names Great and Little Phrygia 
reappear in a new sense. Great Phrygia is defined by Ducas * as the 
territory from Assos to the Hellespont : it is apparently much the same 
as the modem vilayet Karasi, and was ruled by a Turkish chief of that 
name. This name obviously arises from a dim recollection of Phrygia 
Hellespontia, and is purely literary with no real political existence. In 
contrast to it the two provinces Pacatiana and Salutaris are summed up 
as “ Entire Phrygia,” or “ Upper Phrygia ” (Nicet. Chon., p. 68 ; Cedren. 
ii., p. 69) as distinguished from “ Lower Phrygia ” or Karasi (Ducas, 
p. 72). Ducas still uses the two names Pacatiana and Salutaris as 
divisions of Upper Phrygia, and mentions (p. 77) that the latter was 
called by the Turks Kara Hisar (Kapaaap), which approximates in a 
very rough way to the truth. 


D. Cities and Bishoprics of Hellespomtus. 

1. The province of Hellespontus is entirely unknown tome. Except 
on a short excursion from the Dardanelles to Assos, I have never been in 
the country. The Byzantine lists differ so much from each other, and 
Hierocles is so corrupt,t that the topography of this province is more 
difficult than that of any other in Asia Minor. 

Hierocles gives many places which the Notitise omit. Many of these 
are small towns, or even villages, which perhaps never had the rank of 
cities or bishoprics. But it is certainly difficult to see why Argiza, 
Blados, and Skepsis are omitted by the Notitise. Skepsis is, however, 
included under the title Saint Cornelius by Notitise X., XIII., and its 
omission in the others is perhaps only a slip. 

2. A comparison of the Xotitiaj with the lists of the Councils shows 
that the bishoprics are almost the same at all times in Hellespontus, and 
that Hierocles does not found his list on them. His list in general 
keeps close to the geographical order, t and is probably either founded on 
intimate knowledge of the country or on a government list of town- 

* ^pvyia Tratra Tvapa. Tov Kapp-idv, irepa ^pvyla MvydAr; apxop-ivi) dirh ’AtnroC TroAeas 
dxpt Kal ‘EWTjtnrovTOv trapd tov Kapaa^, p. 13. The words ^pvyia Me'ydA?;, ^pvyia 
KamraTiavi] on the same page have been often utterly misunderstood, as if ’tHiyaKi] was 
Salutaris; but the passage really means that the Byzantine power extended over 
Hellespontine Phrygia (MeyoA-T)) and Pacatiana, but not over Salutaris. 

t Hierocles has dittography in Bapts [HH] ndptoc, 'ASpiayov QTjpai HPAI, omission in 
MfiATjTdirjoAis, and utter corruption in Hi'os TpdSor, Ke'pyi; (perhaps = Keffp-fivrj), 'PeKera, 
Kovioaivri (Pliny, Conisium Ac. 

X Exceptions generally depend on doubtful identifications, such as Wesseling’s 
Sideron with Sigeion, Mandrai with Xeaudreia, Kerge with Kebrene, Ebeketa with 
Ehoiteion, and Artemea with Atamea, all of which, therefore, are probably to bo 
rejected. 

M 2 
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ships. But of all the places which he mentions and which did not become 
bishoprics, only one struck an}' coins, viz., Skamandros ; and its coins are 
older than b.c. 300, so that it had passed out of existence, or at least ceased 
to be of any importance, about that time. On the other hand, all the 
bishoprics also struck coins, except Baris (which took the place of 
Priapos, a city coming money) and Oka. Hellespontus, therefore, gives 
no reason to believe in any exceptions to the rule that city and bishopric 
are equivalent terms. All the places which he gives in addition to the 
“ Cities and Bishoprics ” seem to be unimportant little places, with the 
exception of Blados and Argiza. The former however is probably a city 
of Lydia, which has been transferred to Hellespontos by a corruption of 
some sciibe.* Argiza is a puzzle which has already been discussed 
under ALGIZA Asiae. If Hierocles’s authority for Hellespontus was 
a government list, it cannot have been a list of TrdAetg, for he gives 
man}^ places that never were -ttuXcis (to judge from the evidence access- 
ible to us). In all probability he knew the country intimately, and 
spoke from his own knowledge more fully than in other provinces, 
where he confines himself rigidly to the “ Cities and Bishoprics.” 

3. Hierocles begins with Cyzicos, and then, after giving the island 
Proconnesus, goes along the Hellespont and down the west coast 
to Troas, and then up the Scamander. Baris was probably on the 
Granikos, and ruled the district along the coast as far as Cyzicos. j 
This district probably contained the town Aulonia, which is mentioned 
by Georgius Acropolita (p. 13) between Baris and Poimanenon. Aulonia 
may have derived its name from the Aulon of the Aisepos, which seems 
to have been a noteable feature of the country (Strab., p. 603). Baris 
then must have replaced (probably in a different situation) the older 
Priapos, which struck a few coins from about 100 B.c. down to Gordian ; 
and Aulonia must have been near it, for Acropolita mentions them as 
a pair, and Alcetas, p. 121, actually identifies them, a mistake which 
probably arises from there being a bishop Bdpecos ijroL AiXwm'as.f 
Polichna is mentioned by Strabo (pp. 603, 607), as in the glen of the 
Aisepos near old Skepsis ; it was on the north-eastern slopes of Ida, near 
the sources of the Scamander. 

4. Hierocles then returns eastward, keeping a little inland. Polichna 
is to be found on the left bank of the Aisepos, perhaps about the middle 
of its course. Artemea is not, with Wesseling, to be altered to Atamea 
which was in Byzantine Asia. Artemea is obviously a village with a 
hieron of Artemis, and this consideration leaves us no hesitation in 
identifying it with the hot springs on the lower Aisepos. There was 


* The subject is discussed under Lydia, § 41. 
t ’E|opia is probably an epithet o£ IlpoiK6yTj(ros ; see Addenda. 


X TToXis Kara rwv hlyaioiriKayirwy 

Nic. Chon., 121 ; rp Kara ^Y^Wtict^ovtov 
uear Djrrachium. On Baris, see § 13. 


Xwpayj^apTj Kal AvAwyia irapwpufxus wvofia(rfi€V7]j 

Av\a,v'm, ib., 711, in distinction from Aulonia 
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there an Artemis Thermaia, to whom Aristides composed hymns (toI. i., 
p. 503, ed. Dind.). 

Eheketa is quite unknown and probably corrupt, and then we have 
Germe and Miletopolis on the eastern frontier.f Hierocles next gives 
the towns to Hadrianoutherai, all of which are unknown. The fol- 
lowing towns are on the southern frontier ; — Pionia was apparently 
south or south-west of ykepsis, to judge from Strabo (p. 610), who 
mentions it along with Andeira and Gargaris. The latter is in Byzant- 
ine Asia, and the former is otherwise unknown.^ Argiza was recently 
discovered by Dr. Fabricius ; it is mentioned by Pliny as Erezii, and by 
the Peutinger Table as Argesis. Ergasteria was 4-10 stadia from Per- 
gamos on the road to Cyzicos, and was therefore on the upper waters of 
the Tarsios. Skepsis was on the upper waters of the Aisepos (Strab., 
p. 603). Mr. J. T. Clarke places it at Kurshunlu Tepe on the upper 
waters of the Scamander : the situation does not seem quite to accord 
with Strabo, § but it is better for the present to follow the opinion of a 
scholar who is now throwing so much light on the antiquities of the 
Troad, and who knows the country better than any other. Perhaps he 
means that new Skepsis was at Kurshunlu Tepe, and that old Skepsis, in 
a higher position 60 stadia distant, was about the common source of 
the Scamander and Aisepos. 

Ml'. J. T. Clarke remarks acutely that Andeira and Pionia, as enumer- 
ated by Strabo, are on a road from Skepsis to the coast. Hierocles does 
not give them in this order, for there is every probability that his 
Sideron refers to the iron-mines beside Andeira (Strab., p. 610); Pionia, 
however, he places after Hadrianoutherai. Perhaps Argiza, Mandakada 
and Ergasterion are to be sought on the Aisepos or the Tarsios. 

Sagara is never mentioned elsewhere, but may be a correct name, 
related to the name of the river Sagaris as a place name to a personal 
name. Compare Ariassos and Aryassis, Kidramos and Kidramouas, 
Kadoi and Kadouas, Ac. But see Lydia, § 41. 

5. HADEiANOXJxnEBAi was founded by Hadrian after a lucky bear- 
hunt. Its situation is given by the writer in Smith’s Dictionary as on 
the road between Ergasteria and SLletopolis, but this seems only to be 
a mistake founded on the road Pergamos-Hadrianoutherai-Miletopolis in 

* Germe, or Hiera Germe, has been generally recognised as situated near Kirmasli 
Kassaba, where the Byzantine Aorata seems to have been (G., 20). The Germian hills 
mentioned by Anna II., p. 314, are not connected with this Germe, as Forbiger fancies, 
but are on the east side of Olympos. 

t Omitting Blados and Skelenta, on which see Lydia, § 11. 

X Mr. J. T. Clarke place= Pionia on the north hank of the Satnioei-s, in the rich plain 
of Aivajik, and Andeira in an undetermined situation between it and Skepsis (Am. 
Jonm. Arch., 1888, p. 317). Andeira was in Hellespontine Phrygia, as we may infer 
from Pliny, who gives it as one of the cities of Phrygia. 

§ Tov 5’ av\wvos rod Trepl rhy A^ffriirov iv apKrrepd rijs pvffeus aurov ■KpdTov %(Tri TIoAlx^® 

reixvp^^ €?F 7] Tla\al(rKT}^is iv Be rod AirrtTvou pera^v HoXtxras re koX 

naXaicTKijijieas fj N4a Kupyj /tol ’Apyvpia (Demetrius of Skepsis up, Strab., p. G03.) 
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the Peutinger Table. The distances in the Table are unfortunately 
utterly untrustworthy. The best clue to the position of the city is to 
be found in the Byzantine documents. In the later Notiti® we find the 
name Akhyraous given as alternative to Hadrianoutherai. 

6. Akhyraous, then, is either the Byzantine name of Hadrianou- 
therai, or else a neighbouring fortress which took its place.* * * § Akhyraous 
was situated on the great route to Miletopolis and Constantinople from 
the Hermos and Kaikos valleys : this route passes through Balikesri,']' 
and the evident importance of Akhyraous in the late Byzantine times 
leaves little doubt that it is to be jfiaced there. Hadrianoutherai 
was on the road from Pergamos to Miletopolis : this road and the other 
meet about Balikesri, and Hadrianoutherai is to be sought somewhere 
in that neighbourhood. 

The importance of Akhyraous in later time, as shown by the 
references in historians, exj)lains its elevation to the rank of a metro- 
polis. This is attested only by Notitia XI., and by two unpublished 
Xotitise in the MSS. of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris,^ in all of 
which it is last in order. It, therefore, must have been elevated at a 
very late date in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

7. Milatai. Cedrenus (I., p. 437) has the phrase ‘ASpiavov Qrjpai 
iv Tois /nraTois.i This strange expression probably conceals the name of 
the people or district in which the city was found. If it was the dative 
of an ethnic in -n;?, the ending -rats would be readily altered to suit the 
article rots. Now Aristides, in a story whose scene seems to be laid at 
Pergamos, speaks of a MciXar-);? e* dKpo7rdAeo)s.|j The god had told him to 
take a goose’s egg. He sent out for one, but the messengers could find 
none in the whole market; at last, partly by chance, partly by 
information received, they went to a certain Milatian who lived on the 
acropolis. The Milatian replied that he had an egg, but was keeping 
it to be used for a cure as the god had ordered him. If this Milatian 
was a native of Aristides’ outi district, the story is full of the trivial 
coincidences which Aristides loved. Now, it seems probable that the 
whole district from Hadrianoutherai down the Makestos to MiletopoHs 
and to the lake Miletopolitis was called Mila, or at least was inhabited 
by a people called Milatai. Miletopolis, then, was the city of the 
Milatai, and its name was hellenised to suggest a colony from Miletos. 
The lake, which is some distance from Miletopolis, would more readily 
get its name if the people who dwelt on its southern and eastern 

* Probably tbe latter is the correct view, according to Prof. G. Hirsclifeld’s canon. 

t I think the true form of this name is Balyk Hisar— “ town of the castle ” ; it has 
been distorted through the desire to get the form corresponding to IlaAaia Kaia-dpeia 

j 135ti. fol. 288 ff. ; 980, fol. 89. 

§ The text may have been changed to give the sense “one of the Jletata,” on tvhioh 
see Gothofredus ad Cod. Theodos., vol. ii.. p. 258, and Nov. Theodos., xxxii. " 

Ij I should conjecture that ns has been lost after -ttjs. 
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shores were called Milatai. These facts show that in Cedrenus we 
should read iv rots MtXdrai?. 

8. A careful examination of some misunderstood passages in Ari- 
stides gives precision to this situation. Aristides’ native place was two 
days’ journey from the hot springs of the Aisepos (p. 502). The road 
lay through Poimanenon, which was 160 stadia distant : it is implied 
that this 160 stadia was a very long day’s journey. It was 440 stadia 
(55 miles) from Cyzicos, 320, i.e, 40 miles, from the lake Miletopolitis 
or Aphnitis, and (as is clear from the route to Poimanenon) about 
100 from certain hot springs which were on the road (p. 537). It was 
two or three days’ journey from Pergamos (pp. 539-41, ed. Bind.) — the 
exact distance is not given — but after two short days’ journey, he had to 
hurry over 300 stadia on the third day : according to his other journeys 
we may reckon 120 stadia for each of the first two days, and the total 
distance is 540 stadia, about 68 miles. The details of this last journey 
show that there was a plain about 400 stadia, and a temple of Apollo 
300 stadia, from Pergamos. It is obvious that these measurements 
point with practical certainty to the neighbourhood of Hadrianoutherai. 
All doubt on this point is removed by p. 458, which shows that he 
could set out from his house to go to Pergamos towards evening, and be 
uncertain whether or not it would be possible to reach Hadrianoutherai 
the same night. His house, then, was some miles north of Hadrian- 
outherai, and the distance of the latter from Pergamos must be about 
55 to 58 miles. 

This result does not agree with the statements of Philostratus and 
Suidas, who say that Aristides was horn at Hadrianoi. But Hadrianoi 
was quite 110 miles from Pergamos, 65 from Cyzicos, and 65 from 
Poimanenon, and it cannot possibly he reconciled with the statements 
of Aristides. Probably the error arises from the shorter name being 
substituted for the longer by an error of Philostratus or some other 
authority.* 

9. PoiaiAXEXON was one of the strongest fortresses in this district 
(Anna, II., p. 281). There was there a famous church of St. Michael.l 
Its situation, 280 stadia (35 miles) south of Cyzicos, on the river 
Tarsios, and 160 stadia from Aristides’ estate, has been already proved 
(see Hadeiasoutherai). These distances do not suit Maniyas, which is 
the site commonly assigned, if we may judge from the published maps. 
Maniyas is not on the road from Pergamos to Cyzicos. In Kiepert's wall- 
map of Asia Minor in ancient time, he gives Poimanenon on the proper 
road. No modern names, however, are given, and it is not quite clear 

* It is liowever possible tbat his birthplace should be di&tinguiolied from this 
hereditary estate which he possessed (see Addenda). 

t o yabs ToS ’ApxiiTTpaTTjyav tUv iya Svyau.4ay (Acropol., p. 37). On the military 
importance of Poimanenon, cp. the inscription of Xovum Ilium (Schliemann, ‘ Ilios,’ p. 709), 
quoted by Lolling, ‘ Athen. Mittb.,’ 1884, p. 30. 
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•whetter he would now represent the situation of Maiiiyas diflerently ; 
hut as he’^has entirely altered the course assigned to the Tarsios, and as 
Texier mentions that Maniyas is on the road in question, probably his 
new position for Poimanenon depends on better information as to the 
site of Maniyas. In the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1884, p. 35, Lolling 
publishes an inscription found at Gonen on the Aisepos, w'hich seems to- 
contain the name [nOI]M[AN]HNn[N] ; he is in doubt as to the site, 
but this inscription would only prove that the territory of Poimanenoic 
extended to Gonen. 

Poimanenon was 160 stadia, i.e. 20 miles, from Aristides’ estate 
north of Hadrianoutherai. On the way, 100 stadia from the estate, 
there were hot springs, which should easily be discovered. Those 
marked in Kiepert’s new' ancient map seem to be too far from 
Poimanenon. There were also hot springs on the Aisepos, two days’ 
journey from Aristides’ estate, and the way to them lay through 
Poimanenon. They are marked on Kiepert’s new map, but I do not 
know whether he has |aotual information about them or only inserts 
them from Aristides. 

M. Waddington and Dr. Lolling* prefer the form Iloqraros for the 
town. This, however, is a mistake, arising from a wrong conception 
of the origin of the name. It is true that Ilot/ravijvot are the people, 
and that the legend on coins is the genitive of the name of the people. 
But in this, as in many cases, the people are older and the town is later. 
There were Poimanenoi long before there was a x'^pLov HoLixavTjvov to 
serve as a central city. In this way there was not a city Poimanos, 
giving name to the people Poimanenoi, but only a people Poimanenoi, 
some of whom lived in the Poimanenian town.-f The hero Poimes is 
probably a mere eponymous invention. 

10. Lextiaxa was a district, a range of mountains or a hilly 
country, and a town in the neighbourhood of Poimanenon. The two 
are frequently named together.| In 1223 the Emperor John Yatatzes, 
after the battle of Poimanenon, captured Poimanenon, Lentiana, 
Kharioros, and Berbeniakon (Acropol., p. 38). Comparing a passage of 
Anna (II., 280) we find that Lentiana lay between Cyzicos and 
Poimanenon, and from Acropolita (p. 31) we see that Lentiana, the town, 
was close to Poimanenon, so that Kharioros and Berbeniakon are further 
north. Another passage (Acrop., p. 13) mentions the Frankish territory 
in Mysia, apparently counting from west to east, Baris and Aulonia and 
Poimanenon and the Lentiana up to Lopadion. 

* Le Bas-WiulJington, Xo. 1761 ; Lolling, ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 1SS4, p. 29. 

t The same priueiplo must be applied in many other eaots, especially in Cappadocia, 
■nhere we find MeAiTTjy^ and numerous other adjectival forms. But in Phryt^ia Bria is 
to be restored in place of Biiana, both on account of the sense {Bpia = town) and on 
account of the entry in some lists 4 ’ifipimy. This Bria was doubtless “ the town ” which 
a people of name unknown to us looked to as their ceutre (CB., Part I., § xx.). 

J ruy ncTTewt' AeyTtaybiy koI Uotjuay^yov (Acropol., p. 31). 
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11. Katoiraikia was a place close to Lentiana, which is mentioned 
only by Anna Comnena (II. 310). 

12. KjiitXAS was a mountain adjoining Akhyraons,* * * § mentioned not 
rarely by late writers. Its situation is implied to be north or west from 
Akhyraons in the description which Georg. Acropolita (p. 30) gives of 
the territory belonging respectively to the Franks and to Theodore 
Lascaris. The latter possessed the country from the Kaikos valley 
southwards, and from Lopadion eastwards. The Franks had the north- 
west corner of Mysia, including the whole of Kiminas and even 
Akhyraous ; Akhyraous was the extreme limit of their territory.]" This 
mountain is often mentioned as an abode of monks and hermits. | 

13. Baris, near the mouth of the river Barenos (which is apparently 
the Granicus), is probably the scene of the great defeat inflicted 
by the Arabs on the Thrakesian troops, a.d. 774. Theophanes (p. 456) 
gives the scene of the battle as Darenos, and a neighbouring place as 
Banes. It is usual to understand Banes as the lake of Xikomedeia, 
which was called by later writers Baanes, and so Zonaras takes it. But 
probably the reading in both cases should be corrected and we should 
then have iv totto) Aeyo/xAai Baprjvw, and iKparijae Tijv ^ap-qv (i.e. Bapir). 
The circumstances show that this situation is required, while a situation 
on the lake of Nikomedeia is impossible. Harun advanced as far as 
the Bosphorus at Chrysopolis : he, therefore, was west of the lake. He 
detached Bourniche towards Asia, and this detachment defeated the 
Thrakesian general (who had probably advanced so as to be ready to act 
in defence of Constantinople). The battle took place near the boundaries 
of the Opsikian and Thrakesian Themes, but in the former, on the 
western side of Baris ; but fresh troops from Constantinople seized Baris 
and intercepted the retreat of the Arabs. Baris probably commanded 
the passage of the river. Moreover Anastasius has Barim. 

14. Miletopolis is commonly placed at Mualitoh, between the 
Makestos and the Ehyndakos, at their junction ; but it is, in that case, 
hard to see, in the present state of the maps, why the lake to the west 
should be called Miletopolitis. IVe should rather expect the city close 
to the lake.§ Still, it is certain that 3Iiletopolis and Lopadion were not 
far from each other, as they were in later Byzantine time united in one 
bishopric. This is stated in an unpublished Notitia Episcopatuum, in a 
MS. of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, No. 1356, fol. 287-8. This 

* rt opos t'o i-yyi/s Tijs 'Axvpdovs Tvyxdyoi' (Georg. Acropol., 30). 

t rd TQv Ktp.Lifd Travra fi^rd kol avryjs tt}s * Axvpdovs (id., ib). 

X Act. S. Athanasii Conf., July 5, p. "247 ; "est vero mons hie Kyminas in Asia, altus 
et prope impervius ; in quo erat monasterium cui praerat llicbael coguomine Malinus.” 

TOiS op€(ri ixovaxoh, TCf T6 Ksxl ry Kofiiv^ Kal rp harovoixa^o/xiUT) Tldrpct 

KUL Tov Bapaxo-iov opei (Tlieopliilll. Cont., p. 419): e/c tov TreptoJi'VjLttJU opovs ’OXvfnrov 
'Adco T6 Kal TTis^'lSrjs 6,?0<a p.^v /cat rov Kara KupLu/av avpvXTjpwfxaTos (Genes., p, 82). 

§ See, however, § 7. The name of the lake id more uatuial, if the Milatai iived_,on 
its southern and eastern shores. 
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MS. contains a list of tlie same class as Parthej^’s X., and agreeing with 
it down to the thirtieth Archbishopric, ^ TorOia • 17 KdSpos. In the 
next place it originally added Xa'. to AoirdStov; but this is erased, and a 
note in red added at the foot of the page, to AoirdStov va-repov yiyovi • 
(7vvrj(t}0rj Se avT<S Kal r] MeXtTOihroXis iiriCTKOTr^ ovcra irporepov Tov TSjv^lkov.* 

At the end of the list of Archbishoprics another addition to X. occurs. 
The last entry is p.', to AtSu/iOTCtyoi' • eira yeyove prjTpoiroXn to AottoSlov, 
crvvafjiOh' Ty MeXiTorTrdXet. This note is in black ink, written con- 
tinuously with the rest of the Xotitia. 

As to the date of this event, it is later than the elevation of Kybistra- 
Herakleia to the rank of an archbishopric about a.d. 1059-64. It is 
also later than Xilus Doxapatrius, whose list, written 1142-3, gives 
Herakleia Kybistra, but not Lopadion, among the Archbishoprics. It is 
older than the changes introduced by Andronicus (1283-1328). 

Philetus was bishop of Miletopolis in the latter part of the third 
century, when Parthenius was born. Partbenius was consecrated bishop 
of Lanipsakos between 312 and 330 by Ascholius (or Achillius), bishop 
of Cyzicos. Eustathius was bishop of Parion when Parthenius died 
(Act. Sanct., Feb. 7, p. 40). 

15. Lopadiox, which still retains its name as Ulubad, is very 
frequently mentioned in the later Byzantine wars. Lopadion was an 
important point, as there was there a bridge over the Pihyndakos. This 
bridge was built later than 268, when the Scythians, who had 
plundered Xikomedeia, Nikaia, Kios, Apameia, and Prousa, found it 
impossible to cross the Ehyndakos, which was swoln ■with rain.f But 
in A.D. 1405 Musulman marched from Prousa, crossed the bridge at 
Lopadion and came to Pergamos, obviously by way of Akhyraous- 
Hadrianoutherai.| When this bridge was broken, it took a three days’ 
journey over veiy difficult country to march round the south side of the 
lake and thus reach the west bank of the river, which could be crossed 
above the lake, but not below it (Ducas, p. 168). 

16. Adeaxeia. The occunence of Adz’aneia in Hellespontus in 
Notitiae Till, and IX. is a remarkable fact. They also give Hadrian! 
in Bithynia Prima ; and the question arises whether this is an error of 
double entry such as occasionally occui-s in the Kotitim, or whether 
there are really two distinct cities, Hadriani and Adraneia. In the first 
place, the name Hadriani often appears as ’ASpavovi in the Xotitim, 
while Adraneia appears in 458 as Andriane, so that there can be no 
doubt that the two names are the same. In the next place, Hadriani 
was actually on the frontier of the two provinces, and in the Eoman 

* It tlieu coutiuuos, like X., Aa'. ^ SovySata. \0'. to. 'BpstKAeous. Ay', al iovAAai. 
A note in red added (top of fol. 2SS r°), rjvaBritrav Stmpoy ■>) Sovydala Kai al 4>oCaAoi, 
Kal yeyove /iT^rpoiroXis. 

t Zooimuj, I., 35, 2, p. .'U. 

t Hucas, p. 85. That he crossed a bridge is to belinferred from p. ItiS, which tells 
of the bridge being cut by Murad. 
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period it belonged to the province of Asia, while in the Byzantine period 
it seems to have been attached to Bithynia. The case, then, seems to be 
one of mere double entry ; but then the question arises why only two of 
the Notitiee place it in Hellespontus. The Council lists at the first 
glance seem to show that we must, after all, change our opinion, and 
admit that Adraneia, which is given as a bishopric of Hellespontus 
in Epist. Synodi Gyzicenw, Cone. Chalced., and Cone. Nic. II., is not 
Hadriani of Bithynia transferred to the wrong province, for Nice- 
phorus of Hadriani is regularly mentioned at Cone. Nic. II. among 
the Bithj nian bishops, in addition to Basilius of Hadrianoutherai and 
Sisinnius of Adraneia in Hellespontus, and Aicetas* of Hadrianopolis 
in Honorias. The case is not so clear at Chalcedon, owing to the small 
number of bishops present from Bithynia,'!' but at least there can be no 
doubt that in both 451 and 458 a bishop David of Adrania or Andriana 
was subject to the Metropolitan of Cyzicos. It is, therefore, quite open 
to maintain, so far as the evidence of 451 and 458 is concerned, that 
Hadriani still was reckoned by the ecclesiastical system of the fifth 
centurj’- in its old Eoman connection with the West, and not in the 
Byzantine connection with Bithynia and the East. This view 
accordingly might be unhesitatingly adopted were it not for the 
evidence of the Second Nicene Council. The probability is that some 
unkno-u-n fact, such as a quarrel between the Metropolitans of 
Nikomedeia and Cyzicos, underlies the double entry at that Council ; 
each Metropolitan, insisting that Hadriani or Adrania belonged to his 
pro-rince, may have consecrated a bishop for the city. One Metropolitan 
would insist on the fact that Hadriani had always been in the civil 
administration of Bithynia,! the other would urge its old ecclesiastical 
connection with Cyzicos, and perhaps quote the evidence of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Hotiti® VIII., IX. seem to be under the influence of 
the older system; they are of the earliest class of Xotitias, and then 
the only difficulty remaining is to explain why YII., the earliest of all, 
and usually very closely akin to YIII., IX., does not give Adraneia. 

17. Skepsis took the name of Saint Cornelius the Centurion, who 
settled at Skepsis and converted the population and Demetrius the 
Prefect (Act. Sanct., Feb. 2). His grave was discovered in the beginning 
of the fifth century, when Silvanus was bishop of Troas.§ Apparently 

* Nectarius or Nicetas ; readings vary, but Nicetas is usual. 

t At Chalcedon, Theopliilus of Hadrianopolis iu Honorias was represented by a 
presbyter, Pelagias ; but neither Hadrianoi nor any other of the cities of Bithynia, except 
Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Kios, Apameia, and Chalcedon, were represented. Patricius of 
Hadrianopolis is really of Hadrianoutherai, as is proved by some- of the lists and by the 
Bignatirres of 458. 

j Before this time it is true that the Themes had come into existence. Similar 
quarrels of an older date took place between Nikomedeia and Nikaia about Basilinopolis, 
and between Caesareia and Tyana about Doara, and of a later date as to whether 
Julioijolis-Basileion was subject to Ankyra or directly to Constantinople. 

§ Silvanus was consecrated by Saint Atticus, who died 4'2.r a.d. 
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it was at this time that the church which gave name to the city was 
dedicated. Another church was erected to Demetrius. On the death 
of SilTanus, Athanasius (who was bishop of Skepsis at the Council of 
Ephesos, A.D. 431) succeeded him at Troas, and Philostorgius was made 
bishop of Skepsis. It would appear, therefore, that the bishopric of 
Troas was a more desirable dignity than that of Skepsis. 

18. Aetake was a town near Cyzicos, with a church of the Virgin 
(Theophan., p. 299). Procopius (B. Pers., p. 135) makes it a suburb of 
Cyzicos (jrpoacTTtiov). Mount Dindvmos overhung Cyzicos (Zos., II., 31, 
P- 97). 

19. Aetan’as, a river of Bithynia, must be distinguished from Lake 
Artynias or Apolloniatis (v. Addenda). 

20. SiGEXANE. The hilly country between Cyzicos and the mouth 
of the Ehynclakos was called Sigriane. In some places the hills reached 
down to the water’s edge. There was in it a monastery, founded by 
Theophanes at a place named Agros, twelve miles from Hieria * (Theo- 
phan., II., pp, 7, 19, 26). The MfydXos norapo's mentioned as the eastern 
boundary is probably the Ehyndakos. The harbour frequently men- 
tioned under the name of Pegai was on the eastern side of the Sigriane, 
for John Yatatzes traversed that district on his march from Lampsakos 
to Pegai (Georg. Acrop., p. 73). The Latins, marching from Kenkhreai 
and Lampsakos to Pegai, reduced on the way the fort Keramides, near 
Cyzicos.f This last passage might alone be taken to imply that Sigrene 
or Sigriane was close to Lampsakos on the east, but the other passages 
seem to show that it was further away from Lampsakos. 

21. Kenkhreai was a fortress near the river Scamander.J The 
passage just quoted from Georgius Acropolita (pp. 50-1) might suggest 
that it was close to the sea, for the Latins are said to have marched along 
the coast while the Greeks kept on the high ground above them ; and 
thus the Latins only succeeded in traversing the not great distance from 
Lampsakos to Kenkhreai. But, as I do not know the country, I follow 
the authority of 3Ir. J. T. Clarke, who identifies it as Kiz Kalesi, a 
Byzantine ruin a little to the north of Chigri.§ 

22. Monasteries in the Troad are mentioned not unfrequently. In 
974 the patriarch Basil was banished to to Kara ^KaparSpov ^porrt- 
crrfipiov, which he had built himself (Leo Diac., p. ] 63). A monastery 
named Pelekete, apparently near the Hellespont, is referred to in Act. 
Sanct., 3Iarch 28, p. 732 (cp. Jan. 12). A country place, named Celmus 
or Kt)AAios, apparently near Lampsakos, is mentioned Act. Sanct., 
Peb. 7, p. 40. There was a monastery there of which the head, Leo 
prmses Celleorum, was at the second Kicene Council (Act. IV. h 

* This Hieria is different from the harbour in Bithynia, opposite Constantinople. 

t Tvepi irov robs 0ovyovs diaK€Lix€Voy Ki/^/cou (Georg. Acrop., pp. 50-1). 

X €V Tors Kara ^Ka^apSpoy K^yxp^ous aTrop^pu-n-qj ripl (ppovpicp (Geor^’. Pach., I. 485. 
II., 443). § < Amer. Jour. Arch.,’ IS86, p. 140. * 
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23. Ptelaia is mentioned as a place on the Hellespont in Acta S. 
Parthenii (Feb. 7, p. 41). He visited all the fishing emporia from 
Lampsakos as far as Abydos to stop the failure of the tunny fishery, and 
then he sat iv riS Kara HreXatas (vv. 11., XlrcXEas, IlrtXdpas) i/XTropio). 

24. The river Ehyndakos changed its name, hke almost all the others 
in this part of Asia Minor, before the time of Anna Comnena, who calls 
it Lampes,* as the Granikos became Barenos, and the Aisepos Angelo- 
komites (see below, G § 17). 

25. Metopa or Mesopa was a fort near the lake of Apollonia (Act. 
Sanct., Feb. 4, p. 543). 

26. An inscription copied by Prof. Kiepert in the valley of the 
Granikos (Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1745) gives the name of six villages 
or )(<SpoL : viz. Mottianoi, Baisteanoi, Trinoixeitai, Ageanoi, Hbeitenoi, 
Hykhantenoi. 

27. *A7rraos of Hierocles is possibly an error for Palaios or Palaia ; a 
place of this name is mentioned by Strabo (p. 614) 130 stadia from 
Andeira. Paleos at the Second Nicene Council means Parion. 

There are apparently three other places bearing this name in Asia 
Minor. Two of these are bishoprics mentioned in the Notitise, but not 
in Hierocles. One of them is in Galatia, the other in Lycia ; and both 
have the alternative name Justinianopolis. The former has the forms 
Palia, Spaleia (i.e. s-Paleia), and Spania : the latter appears always in 
the genitive plural of the ethnic IlaXtwTior, IlaAAitoTSv, HoAiotSv, IIoXico- 
Twv. Mordtmann, in his excellent paper ‘ Gordium, Pessinus, und Sivri 
Hissar ’f remarked that Palia of Galatia was probably one of the forts 
founded by Justinian to defend the empire, and might therefore be 
safely identified with the powerful fortress of Sivri Hissar, which is 
now the chief city of the district. The third is a fortress named Palia 
or Paleai in Isauria. The only reference to it which I have observed is 
in Ammianus, XIV. 2, 13 : “ Bobbers, coming from the neighbourhood of 
Laranda, locum petivere Paleas nomine, vergentem in mare, valido muro 
firmatum, ubi conduntur nunc usque commeatus distribui militibus 
omne latus Isauriae defendentibus adsueti.” I do not believe that the 
name Paleai or Palia is connected with the Greek adjective -jraXatos : 
it is more likely to be a native word, resembling the Greek in sound. 
Three of the places named Palia appear to have been fortresses : and 
hence the set of names in Teichos and Charax suggest themselves for 
comparison Abonoteiclios, Gordiouteichos, Panemouteichos, Neon Teichos, 
Hierocharax, Charax Alexandri, Charax. 

28. The Acta S. Philetaeri (Act. Sanct., May 19, p. 316) contain 
some curious particulars about a journey from Nikaia towards Prokon- 
essos. The Saint was conducted by the soldiers, after crossing the 
Ehyndakos, past Seroukome, to a village beside the river Koasta, and 

Anna, vol. I., p. 315, rhv Aa/iinjy • ■KOTafxhs ovros Trepi AoTrd5iop» 
t Munch. Crel. Anz., 1862. 
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not very far from a place named Kastallis. From Kastallis they did 
not take the direct road towards Cyzicos, but went through a yillage 
Kleodous and a place (or river?) Stribos to Poketos or Kopetos, where 
there was a sacred grove of cypresses (ra BeuSpa ra airo avaroX^^ iarSyra 

TU)V KVTrapicra'ijiv /xe-ytora ovra i^eKOij/av, Sia to paAtora toCs "EAAT^vas h/ 
£K€iVats Tals KVTvapicra'OL's ras ttAeToi' dao'tas iiriT^Xeiv'). These Acta date 
from a much later time, and are of suspicious character, but may con- 
tain topographical fact. The reference to the sacred trees is interesting: 
the oldest religious document of the Troad, the Hymn to Aphrodite, 
and this the latest reference to the old religion, alike mention holy 
trees. From Poketos the guards went on to Cyzicos. 

29. Beside the hot springs of Artemaia on the Aisepos, and those 
between Hadrianoutherai and Poimanenon, there were also hot springs 
at Daskylon, and at Larissa in the Troad, not far from Alexandria 
Troas. The list of Therma given by Athenmus II., p. 43, may here be 
quoted in full, as it is often referred to in these pages : — -rd t’ er rg 

TpoitK-g AapiVoTj, /cat Trepl Mayvytrtai’, O' Se npot'o'/j rrj irpos tov Mx’trtoi' 

’’OXyp-trov TO /3a(rtAtKa KaXovpfva • to B’ a/ ’Ao-tct irepl TpdAAets /cat tov 
[’A]xapa[Ka]Kti)/ 07 Tr)v TTOTapbv, crt Nvcrav -TroAiv, ofru/s ectti XtTrapd o/s 
BucrOai Tovi evaTroXovpivovs eXaiov. TOtaCra Kat rot iv Aaa-KvXov Kdpy to. S’ h> 
Kapovpois naTa^pa Kal cr<f)6Bpa Oeppd • ret Se irept Mt^vos KtijptT/v, 7 ; ecrri 
4>pvytas, rpa^iTcpct eerrt Kat AtTptoSeWepa, (Ls Kat [rd] iv Tfj KoXovpiv^ Aiovros 
K.uipy] rtji ipvyCai • to 8e -rept AoprAatov Kat Tivopevd. eort ^Sterra. 

30. Saint Philotheos was born in the village Myrmex in the 
Opsikian Theme (Act. Sanct., Sept. 15). It is probable that Mar- 
pessos, Marmessos, Mermessos, Myrmex and Myrmissos are forms of the 
same name : most of these forms are recognised by Forbiger as varying 
names of a place east of Lampsakos, birthplace of a Sibyl. 


E. Eojias Eoads IX the Peovixce Asia. 

1. The roads of this province are too well defined to require any 
special treatment. I have discussed some of them in my Contributions 
to the History of Southern iEolis, part I. The road from Ephesos to 
Magnesia, Tralleis, Antiocheia, Laodiceia, and Apameia, built by Manius 
Aquilius about 130 b.c., was continued by him along the southern 
frontier of the province through Ilyas or Elyes (perhaps Okoklia) as far 
as Takina, as is shown by a milestone there with the distance 223 In 
all probability Manius built the entire circle of roads Apameia-Takina- 
Kibyra, and Laodiceia - Themissonion - Kibyra. The exact distance 
in Eoman miles from Ephesos to Tralleis is known from a mile- 
stone to be 32, and I have calculated the distances to Laodiceia as 107, 
and to Apameia as 173. The road is so extraordinarily distorted in the 
Feutinger Table that nothing can be learned from it. 
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2. The road from Ephesos to Smyrna and Cyzicos is given in the 
Pentinger Table as : — 

Ephesus — Metropolis — Smyrna xxxiii Cyme viiii Marinna (i.e. 

Myrina) sii Ela[ea] XTi Pergamo xxxv Argesis xxx Phemenio (i.e. 

Poimanenon) — Cyzico.* 

The followinsr distances on this road can be determined in Eoman 
miles. Ephesos to Smyrna must have been do miles : though 
Strabo gives it as only 320 stadia. I estimated the number formerly 
as 44 from the map, and am now able to appeal to the following 
passage. 

Tchineit started from Amorion, crossed Phrygia Salutaris, came 
down to Laodiceia, and thence passed by Sardis to Nymphaion. Here 
he turned to the right, and, crossing by the ravine, descended on 
Triakonta, which is still known as Trianda. He crossed on the same 
day the mountains extending towards Galesion and the sea (ra irpo's 
TaXri(Tiov opos KeCpeva irpos OaXarrav oprf) and reached Hypsele in the first 
watch of night. t lu the account given by Ducas (p. 194) of this hurried 
march, it is obvious that there is only one error : Laodiceia has been 
substituted for Philadelpheia. To one who knows the country, none of 
the way which Tchineit traversed is doubtful. On the other hand, it 
would be an enormous detour to go by Laodiceia, and from Laodiceia it 
would again be an enormous detour to go by Sardis. The name Tpta- 
Kovra is important : it obviously means the thirtieth mile from Ephesos. 
Names of that kind are very common, as may be seen in the index to 
Parthey and Pinder’s edition of the Itineraries under “ Yigesimum,” “ Tri- 
censimum.” The railway has a station, Trianda, but not actually at the 
village; the distance of this station from Ephesos is 23;^ English miles, 
say 25 Eoman; the modern village seems to be quite 3 Eoman miles 
to the north of the station. The total is still only" 28 miles ; but the 
ancient village may have been situated a little more towards Smyrna, 
and been slightly moved towards the south, though the name remains. 
Allowing for the change, it still appears necessary to measure 15 or 16 
miles on to Smyrna, so that the total distance | is 45 or 46. 

The road from Smyrna to Ephesos stiU leaves Smyrna by a gate on 
the south-west, and passes on the west side of Pagos : this was also the 
line of the ancient road, and with the best measurements I can make the 
distance must be given as 45 miles. 

Strabo gives 200 stadia from Metropolis to Smyrna, 120 from Metro- 
polis to Ephesos. The latter number is clearly wrong, as the distance 
is fully" 20 English miles; if we take it as 160, we have the whole 
distance Smyrna to Ephesos 360 stadia or 45 miles. 

A milestone (Le Bas, No. 6), stated to have been found at Eurnabat, 

* Phemenio, Pergamos, Argesis, are aU ablatives. 

t Hypsele, near the ancient Lebedos, is still called IpsiU Hisar. 

J Owing to the great detour on the railway, the distance, 26J, measured from the 
Smyrna station to Trianda, is of no use for estimating the Eoman road. 
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but really, as I have been informed by M. Weber, found beside the sea 
where it approaches nearest to Bumabat, bears a number M., which may 
indicate any number from 41 to 49. The point where it was found 
must be quite 3 miles from the “ Ephesian Gates ” of Smyrna, so 
that M[H] or M[0] is the probable reading. The distances between 
Smyrna and Pergamos seem to be accurate, so far as I can judge. The 
distance to Elaea from Ephesos, then, is 99 miles, and it is hard to see 
how the reading 11 H, 88, can appear on the milestone above mentioned. 
M. S. Eeinach informed me that the stone is so large that the idea of 
its having been transported cannot be entertained.* There is, therefore, 
no apparent solution except that the number was carelessly inscribed, 
and that the true reading is 98, which is exactly correct, as the stone 
is a little south of Elaea. 

3. At Pergamos the road forked, one branch to Adramyttion and the 
Troad, one to Cyzicos, and one to Miletopolis. A milestone found near 
Dikeli, on the former road, has the number PAA, cxxxi. As we have 
seen, the distances Ephesos to Pergamos are correct on the Table, and the 
total distance is 115 : the milestone gives a number a little greater than 
we should expect, and therefore proves that our estimate of the distance 
to Pergamos is not exaggerated. 

The numbers given in the Table between Pergamos and Lampsakos 
are so utterly discrepant from those in the Antonine Itinerary that 
nothing is to be gained from a comparison except by one who knows the 
country far better than I do.f 

4. Two roads led from Pergamos across country to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, one to Cyzicos, the other to Miletopolis. They are given in the 
Table as — 

(1) Pergamo xxxv Argesis xxx Phemenio — Cyzico. 

(2) Pergamo viii Hadreanuteba xxxiii Milepoli. 

Galen mentions that Ergasteria was 440 stadia (say 55 miles) from Per- 
gamos on the road to Cyzicos. It must be placed in an intermediate 
position between Poimanenon and Argesis of the Table. Poima- 
nenon was 280 stadia from Ci’zicos, which gives the distance omitted in 
the Table as xxxv. The sum of distances point to point is then 100 M. P. : 
and the distance in an air-line on Kiepert’s recent map is about 
95 English miles. We should expect therefore a larger total of Eoman 
miles, for the proportion to air distance in the best known cases is 
decidedly greater. Perhaps restore 

Pergamos 35 Argesis 20 Ergasteria 20 Poimanenos 35 Cyzicos ; 

total 110. See Addenda. 

* The doubt wMch I formerly expressed as to the reading is now set at rest, and 
M. Fontrier's copy is justided. 

t Mr. J. T. Clarke’s restoration (‘American Journal of Archajology,’ 1888, p. 296) 
is “Adramyttion xvi Antandros xxi Gargara ttui Assos xy Sminthion.” The 
distance of the Itinerary from Pergamos to Adramyttion. xxxi, should probably be 
increased by x. The Table gives two roads, one direct, and one along the coast. ' On 
the latter, Attalia should be changed to Attaia, as M. Eadet has correctly observed. 
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Keitlier of tlie distances on the other road is correct : possibly it 
should he — ■ 

Perganios liii Hadiianoutherai sxxxiH Miletopolis, 
but the total distance must be rather greater. 

The position of the tovns on these roads is discussed under Helles- 
POKTCS. 

5. The direct road from Miletopolis, or rather from Lopadion, which 
was the more important point in later time, to Thyatira and the Hermos 
valley, is frequently mentioned in Byzantine writers, but is not given 
in the older authorities. It passed by Akhyraous. Eeferences to 
it are made under Stratonicea Lydiae and Akhyraous Hellesponti, 
also F 10. 

6. The road Pergamos by Germe, Nakrasa, and Sardis, to Laodiceia 
on the Lykos, is given both in the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Table, and is historically a very important route. As the two autho- 
rities agree almost perfectly, they may be accepted as fairly correct — - 

Pergamos xxv Germe xxxiir Thyateira xxxvi Sardis xxviii Phi- 
ladelpheia xxxin Tripolis xii Hierapolis vi Laodiceia,* 

Only one of these numbers is certainly wrong. From Germe to Thya- 
teira should he xxin, not xxxiii. 

The Table also gives a direct road from Thyateira to Philadelpheia 
with the distance xxv. This road is a mere error arising from had 
drawing. The road via Sardis is really direct. 

7. The distance given by Strabo, 300 stadia or 37^ miles, between 
Apollonis and Pergamos, is measured along a direct hill-road. He gives 
the same distance between Sardis and Apollonia, which is con-ect. 

8. The direct road from Ephesos to Sardis passed through Hypaipa 
(beside Odemish) at the southern end of the pass over Tmolos. Between 
Hypaipa and Ephesos the Table gives a place Anagome, which is clearly 
a corrupt form, perhaps concealing a name ending in Kui/j.rj.f If, as the 
Table implies, Anagome was a village at the fork of the roads to 
Metropolis and to Hypaipa, it would be near Kos Buuar, 9 miles 
from Epheso.s, and xxxim from Hypaipa. The numbers on the Table 
would have to be transposed ; the xx between Sardis and Hypaipa 
appears to be correct. 

9. The road Smyrna-Temnos-Magnesia, forking there to Thyateira 
and Sardis is very badly given in the Table, Temnos being transferred 
to another road, and Magnesia being omitted. The distances approxi- 
mately are— 

Smyrna 25 Temnos 13 Magnesia (25 Thyateira or) 36 Sardis. 

10. The direct road from Smyrna to Sardis, passing near Xym- 
phaion, is omitted on the Table, but a number of milestones on it are 

* The Table omits xxvni after Sanlis, and has a dislocation after Hierapolis; it 
has also xxsint before Tripolis. 

t In Greek tb.e name was perhaps of the form ayi) Kaf.ii. 

VOL. IV. K 
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preserved (Le Bas-Wadd., 6-9 ; C. 1. G., 3179, 3180). The distance is 
about 5-i miles. 

11. No record is preserved of a Eoman road from Sardis byMaionia 
and Satala to Teinenothyrai, Trajanopolis, and Akmonia, perhaps also 
forking at Satala to Kadoi and Aizanoi. The pass between Satala and 
Temenothyrai is very difficult, but in 1881 Sir C. Wilson and I observed 
remains of two Eoman bridges over the Hermos in it. One lies above 
the modern path when it first reaches the Hermos after leaving Koula ; 
it is a mere ruin. The other much further on is still in use, and the 
repairs do not wholly hide the Eoman work. 

12. The roads in Phrygia are all determined by the fixing of the 
cities which they connected. Dorylaion was the most important road 
centre in the north. The road from the Bosphorus and Propontis to 
Kotiaion (see Bithynia) is not known to have been used in early time, 
and all communication with the north probably passed through 
Dorylaion and thence radiated south, south-west, and south-east. 

13. The Peutirger Table gives a road, which’ may be completed 
thus — 

Dorylaion xxsv Kotiaion xxx* Appia xvi Hierokharax xn 
Akmonia xv Aloudda xx Klannoudda (near Blaundos) xxxx 
Philadelphia. f 

The eleventh milestone north of Akmonia, and several between Apia 
and Kotiaion are known and published (C. I. L., III., Supplem., 
No. 7170 and CB., § xcviii.). 

A milestone near Altjuitash and other evidence statedi below under 
Orkistos make it probable that the road Akmonia — Hierokharax — Soa — 
Meros — Pessinus was constructed in Eoman time. 

14. The Table gives a road which may be restored thus — 

Dorylaion xxvi Nakoleia xviii Meros xii Metropolis ri Kone 
XI Kidyessos xii Brouzos iv Hieropolis vii Enkarpia xv 
Aurokra viii Apameia. 

The Table omits the completion from Eukarpia by Aurokra to 
Apameia, but this must necessarily be restored. In place of this part 
of the line, the Table, owing to bad drawing,! carries on the route straight 
to Eumeneia and Apameia. But the road Eukarpia — Apameia really 
iliverges from the other at either Brouzos or Hieropolis, and thence goes 

* Called Codec in the Tuble. 

t Akmonia is about five miles off the direct road, whidi passes [through Keramon 
Agora 'Jslain Keuit. Blaundos is about six miles south of Klannoudda. Perhaps Alia 
should come between Akmonia and Aloudda. There is no evidence that a road 
Kotiaion— Aizanoi— Synaos — Ankyra — IVIakestos- valley — Stratonikaia — Pergamos, or a 
road Kotiaion — Aizanoi — Kadoi — Satala — Maionia — Sardis, was in use. But the exis- 
tence of two ancient bridges (see § 11) makes it probable that the road Akmonia Tra- 

janopolis — Temenothyrai — Satala — Maionia — Sardis was constructed. 

t Or, as Prof. G. Hirschfeld puts it, “ weite Ausladungen erscheinen als direkte 
D'ege,” n. 411, 412. 
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to Eiimeneia, Peltai, Lounda, and Laodiceia. Of this road the Table 
gives the line only as far as Eumeneia, and then adds tbe name of Peltai 
(under the corruption Pella). The existence of the complete road is 
proved both by the name Peltai, and by the following milestone, copied 
by Hogarth and myself at Baljik Hisar, about its original position 
between Eumeneia and Peltai ; — 

ArA0H TUX’/ 

AYTOKPATOPI 

(caiCAPi r Meccico 

kuINTCjO TPai 
ANO) A6KltO KAI 
eP€NNIA ITPOYC 
KIAxp C6BACTH 

This milestone was probably erected in 249 a.d., and later there were 
added in smaller letters, irregularly engraved round the number, the 
names of the two Caesars, [KjutWo) ’Epo'j'i[<u] A£<c[i](j) kuI ’EI_tp']ov(tk[(o ?] 
Kvivtoi, neither completely nor accurately given. 

The connection, Eumeneia xn ad Vicum xiiii Apameia, given in 
the Table is clearly only part of a road giving a route from Apameia 
to Philadelpheia and the Hermos valley, but no other evidence exists to 
prove it. 

15. The Table gives a third road — 

Dorileo — PL Sagar — Docymeo xxxii Synnada Asynnade Vforbio 
mil. xxxvu. Euforbio. Ab Euforbio. Ab amea Mil. xxxvi 
Apamea Ciboton. 

This road is a false one, due to incorrect drawing of the lines, one of the 
commonest sources of error in our copy of the Table. This road should 
go to Pessinus, and not to Dorylaion. The position of the river San- 
garios shows this, and a consideration of the possible routes led me long 
ago to this conclusion (CB., § XXXYI.). 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his ‘ Eeport on our Geographical Knowledge 
of the Ancient Greek World,’ advances a different opinion as to this and 
the preceding road. He considers that the road Synnada-Dokimion- 
Dorylaion coincides in more than half of its length with the road 
Eucarpia-Xakoleia-Dorylaion. He therefore apparently holds that the 
road Dokimion-Dorylaion turned westwards to Metropolis or north-west 
to Meros, and thus coincided with it through Xakoleia to Dorylaion.* 
The point is one which cannot be determined ; I cannot j/rove that there 
was not a Eoman road from Dokimion to Metropolis or to Meros. I can 
only say that I for a time held the view that this road joined the other 

* Unless this road joined the other a good Tray south of Meros, it could not coincide 
with it for more than half its length. 
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at Meros,* aud was, after careful examination, obliged to give up this 
opinion: as to a road Dokimion-Metropolis-Meros-Xakoleia, I hardly 
think that Prof. Hirschfeld can have thought of it. Moreover, the 
simplest and easiest way of bringing the names and lines in the Table 
into harmony with each other and with the facts is to suppose that 
the line Dokimion-Sangarios-Pessinus had been drawn awry, so as to 
touch the line Dorylaion-Pessinus, drc., at the wrong place. Then two 
names which should fall between Jlumen Sangarios and BoMmion, viz. 
Amorion and Abrostola, got out of their right position : they continued 
to hold their place near Pessinus, but as the line Pessinus-Dokimion 
had ceased to exist, they got into the line Pessinus-Archelais. 

16 . The route from Dokimion to the coast is commercially almost 
the most important in Asia Minor. The road along which the enormous 
monolithic columns of Dokimian marble were transported as early as 
the time of Strabo must have been well-constructed and carefully kept. 
Its course is now quite certain. It passed through Synnada, where the 
central office for managing the quarries was situated, and which gave its 
name to the marble. Between Dokimion and Synnada was Prymnessos, 
a little west of the direct and easy path, but yet necessarily included in 
the XXXII miles placed by the Table between Dokimion and Synnada.f 
The road went straight south from Synnada to Metropolis by a route 
via Baljik Hisar, crossing a lofty ridge by a finely engineered path, the 
cuttings and curves of which can still be observed. | 

The approximate distances are : Synnada to Metropolis xvui miles, 
Metropolis to Apameia xxiv. 

This road was, as I believe, constructed by the Homans. Before 
their time the case was probably the same as at the present day : there 
was a horse-road over the mountains, and a waggon-road round the 
detour by Uzun Bunar. Manlius, who was accompanied by an army 
heavily laden with plunder, must have taken the waggon-road, and 
Diniae, through which he passed, must be sought on it. Alcibiades, on 
the other hand, was more likely to travel by the direct horse-road, and 
Melissa, where he was killed, was on the road between Synnada and 
Metropolis,§ and may be sought at Baljik Hisar, where there are said to 
be remains on a hill round which the road winds. 

* At an earlier time I had fancied that the road Dokimion — Dorvlaion joined the 
other at yakoletr. This opinion also I had to abandon, or rather it is a bad wav of 

saying that the road Dokimion — Fessinns intersected at Bayat the road Dorylaion 

Xakoleia — Polybotos— Julia — Philomelion — Ikonion, so important in later time, 

t The actual distance is about xxv miles at most, but if Prymnessos and the 
dekour be counted in, we have 15 -}- 17. M. Choisy took seven hours to the journey 
from Afiom Kara Hisar to Syimada, and estimates the distances from 25 to 30 kilom. 
(15 to IS miles) : I took five hours ten minutes to the journey, and estimated the 
distance at 17 to IS miles. Prymnessos is about two miles nearer Synnada. 

7 I wrongly believed formerly (CB., LXI.) that the road made a long de'tonr to the 
east to avoid this lofty ridge. Until I crossed it, I thought that the monolithic columns 
could not have boon carried over it. § Athemens, XIII. p. 574, P. 
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17. Strabo describes, after Artemidorus, tbe great caravan-route 
from Ephesos to Apameia to tbe east. Between Metropolis and the 
borders of Paroreios Phrygia at Holnioi it did not take the route by 
Synnada, which the Eoman governors preferred. Now the natural 
path is by Oinan and Geneli. This path is singularly easy and is 
throughout practicable for carriages at the present day. Artemidorus 
probably wrote before the direct road Metropolis to Synnada was made : 
but even after that road was built it is hardly conceivable that 
merchandise should be carried round Lysias — Synnada — Metropolis, 
when there is a far shorter and more level road Lysias — Geneli — Oinia 
— Metropolis. Even without any artificial causeway, this natural path 
is perfectly easy for vehicles. Khelidonion then is to be sought about 
either Geneli or Oinia. The route by' which Manlius marched co- 
incides with this road until it enters the Oinan Ova, and then turns off 
to the north. Dinia, through which Manlius passed, seems to be the 
second part of Khelidonia (for the difference of vowel is paralleled by 
the two forms Siblia and Soublaion), and therefore Dinia — Kheli-donia 
must be in the south-western end of the Oinan Ova. 

19. The line Doiylaion 20 Nakoleia 12 Santabaris 9 Kakka- 
bokome 18 Etsya 15 Polybotos — Julia — Philomelion — Hadrianopolis — 
Kaballa — Ikonion became important after Constantinople was made the 
capital, but it is very doubtful whether it existed in the Roman period. 
It may, however, have been represented on the Table, which gives the 
routes radiating from Constantinople, for part of it, viz., the direct road 
Philomelion — Kaballa — Ikonion was given on the original from which 
our copy is taken, and this part has no importance except as the com- 
pletion of the shortest line from Constantinople to Ikonion. 

The observation, which Prof. Hirschfeld made, that circuitous 
routes are often given on the Table as direct (and, I will add, direct 
routes as circuitous) is a valuable one, and many examples of it occur 
in this paper. But a zigzag route on the Table serves as a proof that 
the complete roads, of which parts are given in the zigzag, already existed. 

20. The route Smyrna — Sardis — Philadelphia — Akmonia — Iliero- 
kharax — Aristion — Kidyessos — Prymnessos has been one of the important 
trade-routes in modern time, but apparently it was not constructed in 
Eoman time. The trade of Dokimion and Prymnessos passed to the 
coast by Synnada and Apameia. 

21. The Boundaries of Eoman Asia arc traced with apj>roximate 
correctness by M. Waddington in Chap. 11. of his ‘ Pastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques,’ p. 25. His woids are ; “ Commen^ant par le nord, le couis du 
Ehyndacus servait d’abord de limite (Plin., H. N., 'S ., 142) jusque un 
peu au-dela de la ville d'Hadriani, qui appartenait a I’Asie et non a la 
Bithynie ; la frontiere se dirigeait ensuite a Pest, passant au nord de 
Dorydaeum [atteignait probahlement le Sangarius_,‘‘ puis redescendait 

* Omit the words in brackets, which are due to the bad representation of the 
Sangarios in old maps. 
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ail midi, en passant a, Test de Midaeum,* d’Amorhim et de Philo- 
melium,f qiii etait la ville la plus orientale de la province.” Tlie rest of 
his description can he given more accurately. The boundary passed 
south of Hadrianopolis, and there turned north-west along the Sultan 
Dagh, leaving Neapolis and Antioch out, till it reached the long ridge 
which separates the valleys of Karamiik, Oinan, and Tchul, from the 
country that drains into the great lakes Hawiran and Egerdir, which, 
as Hirschfeld has suggested, were probably known as Limnai. The 
boundary ran along this ridge till it came to the valley of Dombai 
f Aurokra), when it turned south to include the valley in Asia, One of 
the boundaries is still preserved in this part. The road from Apameia 
to iipollonia, after passing close over Aurokreni Fontes, reaches a small 
village Tchapali, and ascends a long steep slope. At the top of this 
slope there is a large pillar, square in plan, with base and capital of 
very slightly ornamental type : the pillar is now lying flat on the 
ground, but originally stood on a low cirerdar basement, which still 
remains in a fragmentary state. On one side of the pillar is the 
following inscription I : — 

YnEPTHCAYTOKPA 
TOPOCKAICAPOCee 
OYTPAIANOYnAPei 
OYN OYAYI 
5 OYTPAIANOYAAPI 

ACTOYAPXIEPE 
MEnCTOYAHMAP 
OYCIACTOlO 
YnATOYTOrnATPOCnAT 
10 OC lACKAIAIOON 

CAYTOYTEKAI 
nANTOCOIKOY 
OYHBOYAHKAIO 
AHMOCOAnOAAUINIA 
15 AYKICONKAiePA 

(jON(jl)N0EOIC 
NOPIOIC 

This dedication is dated in a.d. 135. 

From this point the boundary ran to the village of Baradis, where 
the following houndary-stone was copied hy me in 1882 : — 

Fots 

Caesaeis K 

This stone probably indicates the boundary of an imperial estate, which 
included the rich valley of Ketchi Borlu and Kilij, and which was 

* For 5IidLieum read Akkilaion, and add “de Troknades, d'Orkistos” before 
“ d’Amorium.” 

t For Pliilomclium read Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

X I it first in 1882, when travelling with Sir Charles Wilson. It was in such a 
position that it could not be read. In lb88 I returned to the place, and after five hours* 
work, got the stone turned and the inscription copied. 


6ir€p T^s avroKpd'’ 
ropos Kai(Tapos, $€- 
ov Tpaiayov Tlap6i» 

KoO vtov, N[€/>]oya vt- 

wvjovy Tpaiauov ’ASpi[a- 
pov i7€$']a(rT0Vy dpxi^p^- 
AifyiVvov, Srjjuap- 

(nrdrov rh y', Trarphs irar- 
[cruiTTjp^las Kai aloiv- 
lov 5ia/xov7j^s avrov re Kal 
Tov (rvfx]TrayTos oikov 
avr'jov, ^ ^ovX.^ Kal 6 
5vfj.05 6 *A.TroWuvia- 
Tuy]y AvkIccv Kal Qpa ] 

K(ap K 0 \jd}pcop, ©eols 
^Elpopiois 
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included among the Phrygian estates directed perlxaps by the Procurator 
Phrygiae. South and east of this boundary the territory belongs to 
Galatia, in which the city Konane was included. 

The lake of Buldur (Askania) was probably the boundary, and near 
its south-western end at the village of Deuer, we find another boundary 
(which I copied in IfiSd), ra jacr Iv Sejta eXvai ^ayaXatro'em', ra 8e iv 
apuTTcpa KiLjxris Tuju./3piai’ao-(7o5 Neptovos KXauStou Kattrapos. This imperial 
estate immediately adjoined the territory of Takina, which belonged to 
Phrygian Asia. It is therefore probable that it, like the other estates* * * § 
Alastos and Ormeleis, was included among the Phiygian estates. The 
boundary, therefore, must have passed between Lysinia and Tymbrian- 
assos, and between Olbasa and the Ormeleis. We can then understand 
why a mile-stone at Hedje gives the distance from Kibyra. The whole 
lino of this road| from Kibyra to Apamei a by Ormeleis, Alastos, and 
Tymhrianassos, was in the province of Asia. The division between 
Asia and Galatia (after 74 a.d. between Asia and Lycia-Pamphj’lia) lay 
along the centre of a valley, a remarkable line.J 

After passing Olbasa the boundary turned south, probably along the 
upper waters of the Lysis, and included Lagbe in Asia. It then turned 
west, passing through the lake Karalitis, until it touched the river 
Indos, down whose course it went to the sea. See Addenda. 

The boundaries of the Byzantine provinces have been given in the 
discussion of the cities in each province. 

22, It will be useful here to recapitulate the imperial properties 
whose existence in the Roman province of Asia has been established on 
certain or probable grounds. First may be mentioned the great estates, 
probably continuous with each other, of the Ormeleis (afterwards called 
Maximianopolis), including Alastos, and Tymbrianasa.§ 

The inscriptions of this district are dated as a rule according to an 
i—LTpoTTOi, Trpayp.aTevTo.i, and fucrOiaral, i.e. a procurator Augusti, negotia- 
tores, and conductores.jj The population of such an estate had a peculiar 
standing in Roman law, and the inscriptions show that the Ormeleis 
also had a pecuRar organisation. Their magistrate or ofS-cial is called 

* See § 22 and Addenda to A, 42. 

t This corrects some details in ASP. 

X It is paralleled b}- some of the later divisions : Byzantine Caria and Lydia are 
separated by the Maeander, and take each half of the valley ; Byzantine Lydia and 
Phrygia also are separated by the Maeander, Tripolis, which is in full view of Hierapolis, 
being part of Lydia. So on the south the Lysis may have been the line separating the 
two provinces. 

§ In ASP., D 22-5, I described the general character of these estates. Franz on 
C. I. G., No. 4366 w, and M3I. Duchesne and Collignon in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1878, 
misunderstand the character of the inscriptions, and speak of the pragmateutes as a 
sort of Archon Eponymos. The help of Mr. Pelham has enabled me to add greatly to 
the number of points which prove that the inscriptions were erected by the colon! of 
three imperial estates. 

11 The rendering actores would bo more accurate for TTpayiiarevTal ; see Addenda. 
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TTpo Lyonv, perhaps a translation of praepositus.* A Proagon occurs also in 
two inscriptions of Pisidia, now widely separated, but perhaps origin- 
ating from Bindeos (SteiTett, II. 89 and III. 465) : see § 2C. 

The little information that we gather from the Ormelian inscriptions 
relates to their contributions fur the benefit of the community ; and 
usually the inscription begins with a tow for the health of the emperor : 
compare “ pro salute imp. Caes. etc. : coloni saltus Massipiani aedificia 
vetustate conlapsa s(ua) p(ecunia) r(estituerunt), item arcus duos a(ere) 
.'^('uo) ffecerunt)” (C. I. L. Till. 587).f Similar constructions at the 
expense of coloni are often alluded to: j)ro salute imp. Gordiani, etc. : 
murus constitutus acolonis eius castelli Cellensis” (Wilm. 756); “ porficum 
ex pecunia saltuariorum ” (C. I. L. IX. 3386). The frequently recurring 
phrase inp-rjae tov o)(\cv is perhaps equivalent to “ contributed for the 
benefit of the Communit3’.” ’Enp-rjere rov oyAor apurrov Kat drriKas to , 
“ contributed a breakfast and 380 Attic drachmae,” occurs.! The com- 
munitj' is called ox-Vo? : this seems to be a translation of popiilus plebehis, 
which was the proper term for the inhabitants of an estate (^salius : 
cp. Frontinus, ed. Laehm., p. 53 ; Fustel des Coulanges, ‘ Eecherches sur 
quelques Problemes d’Histoire,’ p. 27). 

There was in the provinces a procurator or rationalis, who adminis- 
tered the estates and revenues of the emperor. He was the ofiScial who 
exercised all real power, even that of life and death, in an imperial 
estate, and hence the Ormeleis date their inscriptions by his name. He 
let out the imperial properties in the province to conductores ; and there 
were apparently three lots of property, let to three conductores, in the 
cumtr}’ of the Ormeleis. 

The proper marking of the bounds of an imperial propertj' was of 
course a duty of the procurator, and he was also bound to prevent 
disorderly persons from entering the estate (Big. I. 19, 3). Among 
the Ormeleis the duty of protecting the boundaries and acting as 
guards was discharged bj' different corps called TrapatpvXaKLrai : ot iv 
’AAcio-tu TrapacfivXaKlraL were the corps who guarded Alastos, one of the 
three properties. ATe also hear of individuals called 6po</>vAaK£9. These 
correspond to the “saltuarii cpii finium custodiendorum causa” (Dig. 
XXXIII. 7, 12), who were under the orders of the procurator. 

About the three conductores we can gather veiy little from the 
inscriptions that are preserved. The conductor was close to the coloni, 
and his power must have been almost greater than that of the distant 
procurator, so long as he paid his rent and kept on good terms with the 

* Unless irpodyccy, or irpoaydv^ be President of tbe Games, rrliich are a feature of 
PieiJian life and coins; but “Praepositus vect. ferr.” (O. Hirsehf.. ‘ Piiim. Verwalt.- 
Gesch.,’ p. SC) : for ‘praepositus pagi ’ : see O. Theod. xii. 1, 49, xii. C, S, * praepositura 
liorreorum et pagorum ’ ; A^oigt, Drei Epigr. Constitutionen, p. 182. 

t ‘•i(efecenint)” and “a £(olo)” (Henzen, 5313). 

; Wrongly transeribed dpta-rw koI a[t>f]iKoirrc'[TaTor] by Mr. Storrett, ‘Epigr. 
Journey,’ Xo. ,52, 1. 9. 
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latter. Hence at Lagbe, fines for violation of the tomb were sometimes 
made payable to the local conductor Kara tottov /xicr^io-rg ). so as to 
ensure his aid in the prosecution of any violator. One of the conduc- 
tores of the property at Alastos, M. Calpurnius Epineikos, was a 
freedman a cubiculo of a Eoman named M. Calpurnius Longus. The 
latter may perhaps have been procurator, or was at least closely con- 
nected with the district, for we find a dedication to Dionysos by one of 
his dispensatores or stewards,* with the inscription [’Apjrc/iwy M. KaX- 
TTovp^i'ilov A.6yyov SovXos otKovo^os,J in the same neighbourhood. ■]* 

The conduotores, as being permanent residents, were naturally also 
brought into relations with the Horophylakes ; and probably issued 
orders to them in the absence of the procurator. This may perhaps be 
gathered from a fragmentary inscription, which I copied in 1884 in a 
deserted cemetery below Hassan Pasha ; — • 

€TOYCACGniMlCen trov; \cr' * £771 

TOYAYPTPOgONAOYN toS Aip. Tpo[K]orSov N 


AYPTPOKO Avp. TpoKci- 

ICKOYANE rSou lctkov ’Ave- 


TOYMICGOTOYrE .... tov [xicrdwrov (i')TTl- 
OihYAAKnNANECTP p 6p]o(^vX[d]>ca)v dv€a-T[7;- 

EIKAIA crer]. 

The date is probably according to the Cibyratic era, and corresponds 
to A.D. 255. 

Hegotiatores (7rpaypareurai),| as defined by' Labeo (Dig. 32, 05), 
are slaves “ qui praepositi essent negotii exercendi causa veluti qui ad 
emendum locandum conducendum praepositi essent.” These pragma- 
teutai were perhaps imperial slaves under the orders of the procurator, 
who were stationed on the estates to look after the imperial interests. 
The dispensator mentioned below (§ 27) was probably an official of a 
similar kind, an imperial slave. It is not possible that they were 
“ middle-men,” corn-dealers who bought up the grain from the con- 
ductores.§ The fact that there were special negotiatores, apparently' 
the same in number as the conductores, points conclusively' to the 
former view. Mere tiaders in corn would hardly be selected to date 
an inscription by ; for this purpose some definite official position is 
required. The names of the negotiatores also are suitable for slaves, 
Abascantus, [Alnthinus, Marcellion, Aeithales, whereas the Proagontes 
are free-born with a pater, and the misthotai are libertini (Claudius 
Abascantus) or ingenui. In one inscription (Sterrett, Xo. 46) there are 
three negotiatores and three conductores, apparently one for each estate. 

* Sterrett, ‘ Epigr. Journ.’, Xos. 7S, 79. 

t An imperial slave, dispensator, at Tembrion-EuJokias, § 27. 

% Perhaps analogous to the probafores or vectores connected with mines .and 
quarries (see O. Hirsuhfeld, 'Ebm. Yerwaltuugs-Gesch.,’ i. pp. SO, S.3). But ou the 
proper sense of -rpayuarf^rai see Mr. Pelham's note in Addenda. 

§ Like negotiatores in the saltus of Apulia and Calabria (see Cassiod.t ar.. ii. 20, Ac.3 
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A boTindary-stoiie of tbe estate Tymbrianasa has been published 
(ASP., D 22-5) ; as it is erected by the legatus and tbe procurator 
of Galatia, it might seem that the estate was at that time part of 
Galatia. But when almost the whole of Pisidia was taken from Galatia 
and annexed to Lycia-Pamphylia, apparently in the year 74, it would 
appear that Tymbrianasa was joined with the other Phrygian estates 
and put in the province Asia. The river Lysis was in all probability 
the boundary between Asia and Pamphylia. The three great estates 
seem to have included all the country on the left bank of the Lysis, and 
the dates on their inscriptions appear to be as a rule reckoned from 
either the Asian era, September 86 b.c., or the Kibyratic era 25 a.d. 
A road passed through them from Kibyra to the east, and the distances 
along it were reckoned from Kibyra. Crossing to the right bank of the 
river wo find the Pisido-Pamphylian cities of Olbasa, Lysinia, and 
probably Palaiajiolis ; and in the last a double reckoning,* by the 
Kibyratic era and by the formation of Pamphylia-Lycia in a.d. 74. 
The former was used as being familiar in the district, and the latter as 
being the provincial date. 

One peculiarity may be remarked about many of these Phrygian 
estates ; they received during the fourth or fifth century an imperial 
name and a bishop. This was the case with Maximianopolis, Eudokia, 
Augustopolis,f Theodosioupolis, and perhaps Valentia, Theodosia, and 
Puleherianopolis. We should gladly know whether this indicated that 
some new organisation with greater freedom and more rights was 
granted to these estates at this time. That privileges were sometimes 
granted to the inhabitants of an imperial estate is shown by C. I. L. 
VIII. Ko. 8280, ‘Ephem. Epigr.’ 11. p. 273, which records the bestowal 
of the lus niindinarum. On each estate there was at least one village, 
and a head man (magister rid j is often mentioned, who seems to corre- 
spond to the proagon in these Phrygo-Pisidian estates. The proagon 
has a Greek name, and seems to be a native Pisidian. 

23. At Lagbe (Alifachreddin, or Alifaradin, Yaila) there must have 
been another imperial estate. This results from the following inscrip- 
tion, already twice published, but not correctly restored | — Irovs eicr'- 

Avp. Ke[ gap of uncertain dimensions] KaTca-iKevacrei' to pLvi-jfidov 

eavTw] Kai rrj [ycTatKi Avp , krtptp Se oVjSevi i$6v lorat cTrio"- 

[evevKai irrwp.a, Itth ejcrrai 6 £?rtLp(€tjp)j[crasj tw ipyta Toivria tl/jl- 

fiwpv)(La K€ Swa-ei riS p.jb' t£po)[T]dTw Tap,£ia) (Srjvdpia) /Btf/, rg §£ KifSvparwi' 
TToku (^drjvdpLa) aj(p , Kal TtS [K]aT[tt toitJov fjuirOwrg ItJov ^oipiov (SyrdpLo.) 

* ASP., D 16 ; I have there reckoned the second era as 73, but 74 is equally 
possible : the dates are 102 and 150. The latter gives a.d. 175-G, and if the Kibyratic 
era began in the autumn, July 74 is probably the Pamphylian era. 

t Tlie name, though not found in Hierocles, is older than Cone. Selene., a.d. 359, 
when ^iXiKaSos AvyovTrddwy ^pvyias ’Eirap^ias is mentioned. 

+ A. H. Smith, in * Journ. Hell. Stud.,* 1887, p. 253, and Petersen and von Luschan, 
‘ Eeisen in Lykien,’ &o.. p. 168. 
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fji • «’ Se Tt j8ovXnV[(i), Tavjra eri ^Stv hriypaij/w. The restoration of the 
latter part is given by an inscription, side by side with the above, 
which the Austrian travellers omitted. It is engraved in faint and 
worn letters. I have published it in ASP., D 14 ; but the end must be 
read tw Kara TOTTOV (Brp'dpLa ^^) 1 . 

These references to a local /ntr^wTiys have already been explained. 
Dr. Petersen, who restores ™ Kara v6p.ov pio-Buirrj, misunderstands 
(as I think) the passage, considering that the land was hired from the 
local community. The fines are payable to the Eoman treasury, to the 
city of Kibyra as chief of the conventus or as possessing some rights 
over Lagbe, and to the imperial conductor, who represented to the 
rustic mind the majesty of the emperor. He, having something to gain 
from protecting the tomb, might be expected to prosecute any one who 
violated it. Khorion or Kome is regularly applied to an imperial estate 
as distinguished from a city. It is remarkable that a coin AATEHNON 
should exist. 

The date 215 must be reckoned from the Kibyratic era, and is 
equivalent to a.d. 240. Dr. Petersen reckons from the creation of the 
province Lyoia in a.d. 54 ; but it is an error to place Lagbe in Lycia. 
The reference to Kibyra shows that it was in the conventus of Kibyra * 
and in the province of Asia. 

24. Phylakaion or X<opia naT/>i/rovta[Xia], between Eriza, Kibyra, and 
Themissonion : ASP., B 4. 

25. It must be left doubtful for the present whether the Valentia of 
Hierocles and of Concil. NicEen. II. was an imperial estate. 

26. The estate called Bindeos : the form of the name is always 
6 BtvSeos (BiVSaios) or to BtVSeor (with yuipos or ywpiov understood). It 
seems to be the Theudosioupolis of early Byzantine time,f and to have 
been made a bishopric by Theodosius, probably the second emperor of 
that name. The two inscriptions, found at Sparta and at Bayat, and 
published by Prof. Sterrett,| which mention both an ip(yeTncrTd-nj';') 
(compare epyevtorarr;? rov Xaropiov, 0. Hirschfeld, ‘ Eiim. X^erwaltungs- 
Gesch.’ p. 83], and a Trpodyon-, may have been brought from Bindaios. 
A boundary- stone of this estate has been mentioned above. 

27. Between Apia, the Praipenisseis, and Kotiaion, we find a district 
caEed by Hierocles Eudokias. In it are two inscriptions which seem to 
prove that it was an imperial estate. One of these (C. I. L. Supplem. 
No. 7002) is the epitaph of Dionysius, Augusti dispensator. He was 
evidently a slave of the emperor, stationed in this district for some 
fiscal purpose, as described above. His friend Aelius Trophimus may 


* See above, Aigai Asiae. 

t Hierocles has Endoxioupolis, perhaps only an error for Thendosioupolis. 

} ‘Epigraphic Journey,’ No. 89; •‘Wolfe Exped.,’ No. 465. In both the beginning 
(as Mr. Hogarth detected) should be 0€]o5 (rvy^o^-yov) Kal Xpia-r^ov) ral 'Ayiov nv(€i- 
aaror). 
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have been a freedman. The other inscription (C. I. L. III. Supplem. 
No. 7004) is, I believe, one of the boundary-stones of this estate. The 
explanation which formerlj’ occurred to me, and which was printed in 
‘ Ephem. Epigraph.’ V. n. 1452, that the stone marked a boundary 
between Apia and Aizanoi does not now satisfy me. We desire some 
reason why an imperial procurator should take the duty of marking the 
boundary, and this can I think only be explained by the supposition of 
imperial estate. The river Tembris, Tembrogius, or Thybris (Porsuk 
Su) flowed through or along this estate, which therefore may safely be 
identified with the imperial estate called Tembre or Tembrion (Const, 
Porph. vol. I. p. 488) in the Opsikian Theme, whence fishermen were 
taken to accompany the Emperor on a march. Stej)hanus gives the 
name as Tembrion, Tymbrion, or Tembrieion. 

28. The imperial estate of Dipotamon, whose existence has been 
proved in the Byzantine period, can perhaps be traced as early as the 
third century by’ the following inscription, found at Kara Agha, one 
hour north-west of Doghan Hisar, near the site of Hadrianopolis. It is 
an epitaph on a tomb dedicated by parents to Sovo-ov vlw opo^tvXaKL 
ia-fftayivTi hro Aycrrwt'.* Sousou. was a saltuarius on this estate. I know 
no other examples of Horophylakes except here and on the other great 
imperial estate of the Ormeleis. The situation of Kara Agha shows 
either that the inscription has been carried, or that Sousou was employed 
on an estate at some little distance from his parents’ home, or most 
probably that the estate was a very’ large one, reaching to the south of 
Ak Sheher Lake and Philomelion. 

29. A large estate in two divisions, Kleros Oreines and Kleros Poli- 
tikes, Le. Praedium Eusticum f and Praedium Urbannm, has been traced 
in the country between Prymnessos and Dokimion (CB., §§ LIII., LIT.). 
It appears in most of the Byzantine lists as Augustopolis, but is named 
Kleroi at the Council of A.n. 869. The i^assages which prove that 
Augustopolis was an imperial property are in ‘Vita Eutych.,’ ‘Act. 
Sanct.,’ April 6, pp. 550—1 ; iippuro plv iK rrji tSv ^pvyuiv ’(copa?, tottov Se 

t'Trjp^^ev r;Tot yoiptov, 0ctov Koj/xijs, ovtu) TTpocrayop^vopivov ©elas Kw/xrj'; 

Tis ovv ij dva6p€i(/aph'T] Kal rov piyav 'Evtv^lov i&<i>pev • Avyoi'o'T07roAi9 ovrm 
KaXovpivT]. A conductor of this estate, or at least of the praedium 
rusticum, is mentioned in an inscription quoted in CB., § LXA"1. The 
head man among the colon! of the estate is there called Ko')p.ap^og. 

30. Theodosia, whose existence is inferred at Shap Khane in CB., 
§ CA^I.,was perhaps an imperial estate. This may possibly be gathered 
from the name and from the alum-mines and works, which have caused 
the modern name, “House of Alum.” Mines were usually imperial 
property. 

* Sterrett, ‘Epigraphic Journey,’ Xo. Lit:, where the protlietic iota of is 

misrepresented. Head also AovSa 2 ov<tov for AouSas OSaov. 

f Unless it be fundus saltuensis.” 
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31. PiilcLerlanopolis or Motella was perhaps an estate. Except the 
name, no other evidence is known ; but nothing inconsistent with the 
hypothesis is known. Claudius Clemens, who.se slave Eouphion is 
mentioned in an inscription,* was perhaps a Eoman connected with the 
estate. 


F. Cities and Bishoprics of Bithy^'ia. 

While it does not lie in my purpose to discuss carefully the topo- 
graphy of Bithynia, a country which I have never seen, it is necessary 
to study closely the line of one of the roads, and as a preliminary to this 
I must give a sketch of the general topography of Bithynia and a more 
detailed study of the country along the line of the road. 

The ecclesiastical lists are given in the accompanying Table. 

1. Chalcedoy. Hierocles begins, not with the actual metropolis of 
the province, but with Chalcedon. This city was, in the ecclesiastical 
organisation, not subject to Xikomedeia, but an independent metropolis. 

2. Nikomedeia, which still retains its name as Isnimid or Ismid j" (ek 
NiKo/MT]Seiay), was a foundation on the site of Astakos or Olbia. It was 
one of the greatest cities in Asia Minor under the Eoman Empire.^ 
Diocletian made it one of the capitals of the Eoman World. In the 
tenth century it was the chief city of the Optimate Theme. 

Hierocles then goes along the south coast of the Gulf of Astakos or 
Xikomedeia, reaching 

3. Peainetos or Prietos, given as Prinetos in his text, whose 
situation is discussed more fully below. It was the third city in the 
Optimate Theme. 

4. Helenopolis, second city in the Optimate Theme, is discussed 
more fully below. 

5. hiiKAiA comes next in his list. It retains its name as Isnik 
(eis NAaiai ). It was not subject in the ecclesiastical arrangement to 
Hikomedeia, but was an independent metropolis. § Its original name was 
Helikore or Ankore (Hotitia III. and Stephanus). 

6. Basileixopolis is to be looked for between Aikaia and Kios, 
probably at the western end of Lake Ascania. The contest between the 
bishops of Aikaia and Xikomedeia at Concil. Chalced. (451 a.d.) as 
to which was metropolitan of Basil inopolis, was finally settled in favour 
of the latter. This suits a position towards the western end of the lake, 
while the arguments adduced in favour of Hikaia show that Basilinopolis 
was not far from it. It is named after Basilina, mother of the emperor 

* Artemis-Leto, &c., § 14. in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1SS9. 

t In early Turkisli the form is Isnigimid. 

t tIs ovk olSi TTty Nlko/m^Sovs, orrais titv Beaeds ical /ieyiSovs Siras Si Ka/xirporriTos Kal 
upuiy eX6:, Kal us ruv Bidvyuy TrdffTjs TrSKfwv ^rjTpoTToKts icrriv avTq (AA. SS. April 27, 
add. p. LX., vit. Anthimi, episcop. Nioomed.) 

§ Bithynia Seeunda is not a civil, but an ecclesiastical, province. 
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Julian, and was raised to tlie rank of a city by Julian about 365 (Cono. 
Cbalced., Actio xiii.) : cp. No. 68.* 

7. Kios, at the head of the Gulf of Myrlea or Kius, was called 
also Prousias ad Mare. It is an independent metropolis in the ecclesi- 
astical lists. 

8. Apameia, surnamed Myrlea, was on the same gulf, and is usually 
placed beside the modern Mudania. It is an independent metropolis in 
the ecclesiastical lists. 

9. Peousa still retains its name as Broussa. It is distinguished as 
Pronsa ad Olynipum from Prousias ad Mare, i.e. Kios, and from Prousias 
ad Hypium in Honorias. 

Hot springs beside Prousa, sometimes called Pythia, were famous in 
antiquity; see ‘Act. S. Menodorae,’ Sept. 10; Tillemont, ‘Mem. p. 
servir,’ &c. v., art. 62 ; Theophan., pp. 180, 471 ; Nicet. Chon., p. 701; 
Procop., ‘Aedif.,’ p. 315. In Act. S. Patricii, Apiil 28, p. 576, ‘Julius 
proconsul, cum, ingressus Thermas, sacra Asclepio et Saluti peregisset.’ 

The famous monastery of Medikion, near Prousa, was founded by 
Nicephorus, who died a.d. 810, and was succeeded by Nicetas, ‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ May 4, p. 500. 

10. Kaisareia strikes numerous coins as Csesareia Germanica. The 
coins seem to show that it was a seaport and near Mount OIympos,f but 
these conditions are hardly consistent with each other. Dio Chrysostom 
places it beside Prousa, which agrees with the coins reading OAYMITOS. 
Pliny calls it Helgas-Germanicopolis. Helgas is perhaps the old native 
name. If we could accept M. Imhoof-Blumer’s opinion that the coin 
reading OAYMnoC should be attributed to Germanicia in Kommagene 
(Monn. Gr., p. 439), some of the difSculties about the situation of 
Cffisareia would be eliminated. The coins, together with Chrysostom, 
seem to represent it as the port of Prousa, i.e. Mudania, where Apameia 
is usually placed. A passage in ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ May 9, p. 362, seems to 
confirm this situation ; it mentions that Codratus and others, under 
Decius, were taken by the Proconsul Perinius from Nikomedeia to Nikaia, 
then to Apameia, then to Caesareia, then to Apollonia, and thence to 
Ehundaca et Hermopolim (apparently the river Ehyndakos and Mile- 
topolis) : this seems to describe the great road from Nikaia to Mileto- 
polis I (E. § 5), and suggests that Apameia was nearer Kios ; and Strabo 
also says that Apameia and Kios were near each other. But the 
importance of Apameia corresponds to that of Mudania, and probably 

* It is also possible that Basilinopolis gets its name from the estate -which was 
bequeathed by Basiiina to the church, and -which Chrysostom was accused of having 
sold for his own benefit (Act. Sanct., Sept. 14, p. 543). The lefeience in Cone. Chalced. 
is not inconsistent with this. I have not the opportunity of consulting the other 
passages quoted by Talesius in his notes to Aiomianus, xsv. 3, as bearing on the point. 

t Head, ‘Hist. J7um.,’ p. 438 and p. 653. 

% This was the important road from Lydia to Kios and Constantinople, as well, as to 
Nikaia and the east. 
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Cresareia is to be sought on the coast between Apanieia and Dasky- 
lion. 

11. Apolloxia is fixed by the lake called Apolloniatis or Artynia. 
The town is still called Abulliont. It is called Theotokia at the 
Councils of 680 and 692. 

12. Daskylios" lay between the two larger lakes Apolloniatis and 
Miletopolitis and the sea, on a small lake called Daskylitis (Strabo, 575). 

13. IN'eocaxsaeeia appears only in the Byzantine lists. The order of 
Hierocles and the Xotitia; show that it is to be looked for about Bolat. 
The only other places that could suggest themselves are Kirmasli 
Kassaba (but Germe was probably situated there) and the neighbourhood 
of Egri Goz and Amed (but Tiberiopolis Phrygiae seems to have been 
there). Bolat remains without a name, after Hellespontus and Phrygia 
are completely mapped, and, as its situation and im 2 rortauce mark it as a 
bishopric, it must have belonged either to Bithj-nia or to Lydia. The 
north-eastern border of Lydia is not quite certain, but the province can 
hardly have extended to include Bolat, which therefore must belong to 
Bithynia and be the site of Neocaesareia. From about 787 onwards 
Neocaesareia was replaced by Ariste or Eriste ; it is therefore omitted 
from 2sotitia 1. On the other hand, Notitiae III., X., XIIL, which are 
founded on a difi'erent register, forget entirely that Eriste is the old 
Xeocae&areia ; and III. even confuses the latter with the metropolis 
Xeocaesareia, which belongs to Pontus. They simply repeat the old 
register and add Eriste or Ariste at the end. If Balikesri is the true 
name of the modern town near Hadrianoutherai, we might imagine that 
riaAata Katcrapeia was opposed to Xeocaesareia ; but the name is doubtful 
(see D 6). 

14. Hadeiasi still retains the name Edrenos, which denotes a 
governmental district. 

15. Eegio Tataios, also called Tottaion and Tatavion,”* was a district 
immediately to the east of the Sangarios adjoining the territory of 
Xikaia and Xikomedeia. 

16. Eegio Doeis was another district in the eastern part of Bithynia. 
There can be no doubt that it became a bishopric along with Eegio 
Tataios, but appears only under another name. If it was south of 
Tataios, it would be under Xikaia, and is probably to be identified with 
Xumeriea. X'ow, if it were north of Tataios, it would be connected 
naturally with Xikomedeia, and could hardly have been a regio under 
Xikaia, as is expressly mentioned; therefore its southern position is 
established, and its probable appearance as the bishopaic Xumeriea. 
Doris Eegio, theu, lay probably between Eegio Tottaion and the Galatian 
frc.ntier. In this piart we find in older authorities the name Dahleis. 
The two names are apparently two attempts to render in Greek a native 
name, in which there was a sound, probably like English Y or AV, that 

* In Ptolemy naraovioy, an error for Taraovtoy : gee AllenJa. 
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could not readily bo pronounced or written by Greeks. This sound 
may have been rendered sometimes by B, sometimes by 0 or OY.* * * § This 
view, probable in itself from the mere sound of the names, is proved by 
a passage in Cod. Theodos., XII., 1, 119, w'here we read of the curiales 
Claudiopolis, Prusiadis, ac Total et Voridis f opi)idorum sive mansionum 
per Bithyniam. dVe must here read Tottaei et Doridis, and we see that 
they are the two mansiones on the road to Ankyra, mentioned in the 
Itineraries, Tataion or Tottaion and Dableis. As there were curiales 
resident in them, they must have been places of some importance, 
which is natural considering- their position on a great road. In ‘ Acta 
Cone. Chalced. * (Actio xiii.I we read ; T^arTaCo? kul Au^pl's peyeture? ^1(tlv 
tiro NiWav, and they seem at this time (451), not to have had bishops, 
though we must suppose that they still had curiales.^ Hierocles 
mentions them as Regiones. The later Xotitim gave Taion, i.e. Tataion, 
as a bishopric, and, though Doris or Dablis is not mentioned, it must be 
meant either by Xoumerika or by Maximianai ; but the earliest Xotiti® 
YIII. and IX. (YII. is mutilated) omit these three bishoprics. Taking 
into consideration what is said about regio Tarsia, No. 78, we see that 
the three regiones east of the Sangarios were elevated to the rank of 
bishopries along with Daphnousia at a comparatively late period: to 
judge from the order in the list, Tarsia is Maximianai, and Doris is 
Xumerica, hut certainty as to the correspondence is impossible. The 
incompleteness of Hierocles’s list is obvious. He got Eegio Doris and 
Regio Tataion perhaps from the ‘Act. Cone. Chalced.,’ but omits Eegio 
Tarsia, which was not mentioned there. He gives the bishoprics, and 
supplements the list where he can from any other source of information ; 
hut he had not a government list. 

17, 18, 19. Gallos, Lophoi, and Kadosia were probably three places 
near each other on the road between Prousa and Xikaia, on the upper 
waters of the river Gallos.§ They are subject to Xikomedeia, hut do not 
appear in Hierocles. 

20. DAPHXorsiA was an island in the Euxine, on the Bithynian 
coast. It became a bishopric, hut is not given in Hierocles. It was one 
of the group of bishoprics instituted at a late time. Xotitiaj I., HI., X., 
XIII. mention it, and III. also gives it in Hellespontus. It was 1000 
stadia from Constantinople (Xic. Greg, iv., 85 ; cp. Pachym. ii., 138 ; 

* Compare tlie Pampliylian Lagbe, Lagoe, and the ethnic AayyrivZir in Bj-zantiue 
lists. 

t Gotliofiedus understands that Kios-Prusias is meant, and says that Voris miy 
perliaps he the Bopv^a, ttoAu HovTiaK-h, of Stephanus. I think that Prousias ad Hypium 
is meant when Prousias is named simply hy a later writer. 

+ It is remarkable that in the same passage the institution of curiales (TTpa.yp.ariv- 
opevoi) at Basilinopolis should he mentioned as equivalent to raising it to the rank of a 

TToXty. 

§ The Gallos, which Leake placed rightly, is put hy Kiepert on the wrong side of 
the Sangarios (see Modrene). 
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Acropol, 192). S. Sabas, bisliop of Daj^bnousia, is mentioned in ‘Act. 
Sanct.,’ 3Iay 2, p. 282. Ptolemy bas Thyuias quae et Dapliuousia ; Pliny, 
H. X., V., 32, Thallusa quae et Daplimisa (see 86). 

21. Eriste or Ariste is beside Xeokaisareia, and is included in tbe 
same bishopric -with it at Cone. Xicaen. 11., -where Leo Eristes or 
Aristes is also called AcW Neok-at(rap£!'a? yroi ’Apio-Tr;?, Leo Xeocaesareae 
Thraciae aut Aristes. It is added at the end of the list in Xotitiie III., 
X., XIII., as distinct from Xeocaesareia ; this is perhaps a mere error, 
arising from Xeocaesareia having lost importance, and its identity 
-with Ariste having been forg-otten ; I. omits Xeocaesareia and gives 
Eriste. 

22. The country in the south-eastern part of Bithynia -was made 
into a series of bishoprics subject to XTkaia. It consisted originally in 
all probability of a vast territory belonging to Xikaia, and of t-w'o 
districts Qregiones) which are said to have been to a certain extent 
subject to it, Tataion and Doris. The hishojarics of this district are— 

23. Modeexe, which, like the following, 

24. Mela, -will be fully discussed in the following Chapter G-. 

25. Lixoe, 26. Goedoserha, are in all probability to be jdaced on the 
two important roads leading from Xikaia to Kotiaion and to Dorylaion. 
One is probably Sugut, and one Bilejik or Inn Ongii. The district 
Gordos, in which Gordoserha is situated, lies along the Sangarios (see 
below, Modrene and Mela), and laerhajjs Gordoserha is Sugut. 

27. The whole territory of Byzantine Bithynia beyond the Sangarios 
was divided into three regiones, which at a later time became bishoprics 
(see 16). 

The district which lies along the roads from Chalcedon to Xiko- 
medeia and to Xikaia is .‘O important for my purpose, that I must 
discuss it accurately. 

I take first the road from Chalcedon to Xikomedeia, already well 
discussed by others, and comparatively free from difBculty, though 
opinions are even here far from unanimous. 

28. Pantichiox is still called Pandik, 4V hours from Scutari. 

29. Xasses is half-way between Chalcedon and Pandik. The form is 
doubtful. 

30. PoxTAUUS is between Pandik and the following. 

31. Libyssa is to he sought at some 2 Joint near Malsum, but iirobably 
a little nearer Xikomedeia ; it is famous for the tomb of ITanuibal, but 
is never mentioned in Byzantine times. 

32-38. Brl’xga has, by AVes.seling', been taken as perha^H an 
erroneous form for Bryas.* But Bryas was a harbour on the Bithynian 
coast, where Yezid lay when besieging Constaiitino 2 ilo in a.o. 717. 
His ships occupied the harhour.s (34) SATYROsand Bryas, and extended as 

* The error would come tlirougli a Greek text, ’Bpiavra being wiitten Bpiavya. 
Theoplianes, p. 307 has accus. Bpvav ; Cedreuus, I., p. 789, Bpiavra. 

YOr.. lY. 


0 
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far as (35) Kaiitalimes, which is perhaps the modern Kartal, marked by 
Kiepert close to Pandik. Theophilus built a palace atBryas in a.d. 836 
in the Saracen style, using for it the stones from the monastery of 
Satyros, the name of which was derived from the pagan worship of a 
satyr practised there (Theophan. Contin., p. 28). Prom the nearness of 
Bryas and Satyros, the palace is called Satyios by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (vol. I., p. 497), who mentions four palaces on the Bithynian 
coast not very far from Constantinople, as at Satyros, at (36) Poleatikos, 
at (37) Eopheotauai,* and at (38) Hiereia. The second is unknown to 
me, the third was in a famous suburb of Chalcedon, and the fourth was 
a frequent landing-place at the shortest crossing from Constantinople. 
It must be confessed that these references seem to place Biyas and 
Satyros, at the furthest, about the narrow entrance to the gulf, and not 
where “ Brunga ” _was situated on the gulf near Xikomedeia. The 
same opinion results from Nicephorus Patr., p. 61, who says that 

39. Kalos Ageos was a harbour on the Bithynian coast near ’AxTai 
'S.aTvpov, while Xiketiata was between Kalos Agros and Dorkon. Now 
Niketiata can be placed with some accuracy, it was beside Dakibyza 
(Ghevse), but on the side towards Chalcedon, on the sea-coast. The 
identity of Brunga and the harbour Bryas cannot therefore be accepted. 

40. Dakibyza has been identified with Ghevse by Leake, and there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the two names [Dajkibyza and Ghevse. 
Moreover Procopius mentions that Justinian destroyed the road between 
Chalcedon and Dakibyza, and compelled all the travellers f to Nikaia, in 
place of taking the land-road to Dakibyza and there crossing the 
narrow ferry Aigialoi to Kibotos.j to sail direct from Constantinople to 
Helenopolis [beside Kibotos].f 

41. Niketiata. The fort of Dakibyza is often mentioned by the later 

Byzantine writers on the road between Nikomedeia and Chalcedon. 
George Acri-polifa (p. 64) distinguishes it from the fortress Niketiata, 
which was a little further west, while (42) Khaeax was a little to the 
east of Dakibyza. But Pachymeres speaks several times of rep Trpos 
6a\a<T(Tav rmv XiKT^Tiarcor fppovpiw, as if there were a pair of 

fortresses both called Xiketiata, the eastern of which was distinguished 
as Dakibyza. J 

43. Dorkox. The famous monastery of Niketiata, founded by Saint 
Sergius, who was born at Niketias, a place beside Ama.stris in Paphla- 
gonia, is thus described in a Greek synaxarion quoted in Acta Sanctorum 

* rh iif 'Poi>(piyLavais iroKixyiov ovcr,uaX“TaTov oy kgu cro^a rijs psyaXOTroMtys K^Lfieycy. 

‘ Atta!.,’ p. 268 : cp. Sozom., 8, 17. 

t Hist. Arc., § 30. I have enclosed in brackets my explanatory additions to tlie 
words of Procopius. Compare Socr., • H. E,’ 4, 13 ; Soz., 6, 14. 

J This explanation, given in the • Observat. Pachymer. Petri Possini,’ p. 646, seem- 
correct. He gives the accent NiK-nTidrav, which can hardly be correct (though it occurs 
alao in Pachymeres, vol. I., 192, 198, 307, II., 103), as the singular i= NixrjTiaTTjj of fir-t 
declension. But the- form NiKTjTiaTor may perhaps be used also. 
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28, p. 385), fj.ov^v r^s &€ot6kov Tijv cvrcog eVoi-o/iao'a^u.tn;!' r!/v 
NiK-rjTulTov ryv iv T(3 koXttoj Ntico/t7j8£tas rmv Svo ifJLiropLiuv KtiXoi' 

Aypov KaL ^opfcwvos. 

The harbour of Kalos Agrosf is mentioned as on the Bithynian coast, 
not veiy far from the promontory Satyros or ’AktuI Sarvpov, by Xi- 
cephorns Patriarcha (p. 61), which confirms the above account of the 
Synaxaiion, yet Finlay says this is a mistake, and that Kalos Agros is 
Buyuk Dere on the Bosphorus, referring to Ducange (‘ Constant. Chri.'-t.,’ 
177) and Gyllius (‘ de Bosp. Thrao.’ II., ch. 18, p. 301). Nicephorus, how- 
ever, expressly declares that Kalos Agros was not on the Bosphorus, 
and if Ducange is right, there must be two harbours called Kalo.s Agros, 
one on the Bosphorus, and one on the Bithynian coast near Ghevse. 
The Synaxarion is not strictly correct in saying that Niketiata was on 
the gulf of Xikomedeia ; it is really outside the enti'ance to the gulf on 
the Bithynian coast. 

44. Philokeese. 45. Eitziox. 46. Pelekaxon. Several other places 
in this neighbourhood are mentioned by Cantacuzenus (yoI. I., p. 360) ; 
Philokrene, Niketiata, Dakibj’za, and Eitzion were the places to which 
the Byzantine army retired from Pelekanon, wlierc a battle had taken 
place with the Turks, who had been besieging Nikaia, and who had 
advanced to meet the relieving Byzantine army. Eitzion is also 
mentioned by Cinnamus (p. 194) as on the Asiatic coast, not far from 
Chalcedon. Philokrene was perhaps the nearest to Chalcedon, for the 
whole army finally concentrated there and marched back to Skoutari. 
Pelekanon has perhaps the same name as the Phrygian or Pisidian 
Piliganon. Beside Pelekanon was a place Mesamjtela, vith a shrine 
of S. George (Anna, II., 75). 

47. Galakrexe, which is also mentioned as a monastery in this 
quarter of Bithynia, may he connected with Philokrene. Nicolas the 
patriarch (elected 895) was disgraced by Leo for opposing his fourth 
marriage ; pier Boucoleoutem ductum, liutriqtie irapositum, in Hieriaiu 
traiecerunt, e qua pedes ad Galacreuos usque (monasterium a se eon- 
ditum) perveuit, ‘Act. Sanct.,’ May, vol. III., 510. 

48. Esibolos. On the road from Xikomedeia to Nikaia, the fir't 
station is Eribolos, called by Ptolemy Erihoia ; both names are greoised 
forms, adapted to give a meaning in Greek. Eribolos, as Nipihilin says.p 
was a harbour opposite Xikomedeia, i.e. on the south side of the Gulf of 
Astakos. The distance from Xikomedeia is probably ten. o twelvi. 
miles. 

49. Aee. a passage of Anna Comnena (vol. II., ppu 312-3} mention^ 
a place Aer, on the south coast of the gulf of Astakos. It lay near the 
east end of the gulf, for the Empress sailed from Aer to Constautiiiuple. 

* eTTU'voaacrfx^vqu i.s an obvious correction. 

V. GvU. ad Dionys. Byz., fr. 44; Miilltr, ‘Geogr. Gr. Min.,’ II.. p. 

Z ’Epi,6wA,0U TOV €TlViioV 70V KaTCtVTlKpV T?]S TUV Nl/CO^UT^SeCCP TuKij-'S ovros. 
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but on the way was detained for a time at Helenopolis by contrary winds. 
It was also apparently near the road to Nikaia, and is by these considera- 
tions placed beside Eriboia or Eribolos. It is possibly a shortened 
form of the same native name, which is grecised in these two forms. 

50. But travellers to Nikaia would make a great detour in going by 
Nikomedeia : the direct road does not touch Nikomedia. Now, during 
the Byzantine period, by far the most important road that led from 
Constantinople into Asia, passed through Nikaia to Dorylaion, and there 
forked in several directions. The direct path to Nikaia therefore 
acquit ed immense importance, and is very frequently refeiTed to, while 
we rarely hear of the stations near Nikomedeia. 

The land road to Nikaia coincided for some distance with the road to 
Nikomedeia. Travellers crossed the Bosphorus by one of the ferries, 
most commonly taking the ferry which went to Damalis. They then 
went through Pantiehion and Dakibiza to Aigialoi, where they crossed 
the narrow entrance of the gulf of Astakos to Kibotos, and continued 
their journey by land to Nikaia. 

51, 52. The feiry from Aigialoi to Kibotos is described by Anna 
Comnena (vol. II., p. 279). There might otherwise be a temptation to 
identify Kibotos with Kibyza, the shortened form of Dakibyza and the 
modern Ghevse. But it is clearly necessaiy to place Kibotos on the 
south side of the ferry, near the narrowest part of the entrance to the 
gulf of Astakos. This ferry is still in use, and is de.'cribed by Leake, 
who has not observed the ancient names, and errs in placing Libyssa 
where he should put Aigialoi. Dueange (notae in Alex., p. 683), fol- 
lowing the reading of the editio princeps, gives the name as Aigylloi, and 
identifies it with Aigilos, but the latter is the second point from Argeos 
in the line of bcacon-fires from Loulon to Constantinople, and must be 
in the north of Phrygia. 

53. In place of the land-road and the ferry it was often found more 
convenient to sail from Constantinople direct to the .south side of the 
gulf of Astakos, and Procopius sneers at Justinian (Hist. Arc., 30) for 
encouraging this method, and allowing the road between Chaloedon and 
Dakibyza to fall into decay. In the fourth century Prainetos was the 
usual port to land at, and it is the only one mentioned in the Peutinger 
Table. But Constantine founded a new city, Helenopolis, at a place 
called previously Drepana, which became the u.sual harbour for landing 
at throughout the Byzantine period. Justinian, who encouraged this 
method of making the journey', beautified Helenopolis by many fine 
buildings, as Procopius relates (de Hidif., v. 2). The emperors seem to 
have had some private landing-places at some imperial estates in this 
neighbourhood, for in a.d. 1068 Eomanus Diogenes oi served a bad omen 

* Leake calls the north end of the ferry Alalsum. Klepert doe.s nv)t give the name. 
It Is 22 hours aoutli of Pandik. It is often mentioned as Civitot in the Latin histories 
of the Crusades. 
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in the fact that, wlien he did not land at Neakomos, but at Helenopolis.’’ 
the vulgar pronunciation of the name wasEleinopolis. Attaliota reports 
the matter with some difference, and apparently more correctly. Eoma- 
nus did not land at Pylai, where there was a royal palace, nor at Neon 
Koine, another imperial estate, hut at Helenopolis-t 

54. Ne-I Kome is probably the true name of the village on the 
imperial estate, called Neon Kome, or Neakomos, in the passages just 
quoted. 

55. Pri.Ai i was a coast town of Bithynia, west of the gulf of Astakos, 
probably near the promontory Poseidion, to judge from the Peutinger 
Table. Manuel Comnenus (a.d. 1146), settled there the Christian popu- 
lation whom he carried otf from Philomelion ; but Cinnamus is quite 
wrong, when he saj's (p. 63) that Manuel gave the place the name 
Pylai. The name is at least as old as the fourth century : it occurs in 
the Peutinger Table. It is mentioned in 1068 by Attaliota § as an 
imperial estate, and evidently Manuel in 1146 gave the estate to the 
refugees. This passage of Attaliota also proves that Pylai was between 
Poseidion and Helenopolis. Pylai, Prainetos, and Nikomedeia, maritime 
towns (Attal., p. 268). 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions that Pylai was the usual place 
for the emperors to land when they were going to the East, and describes 
all the ceremonies of their reception (de Cerimon. vol. I., p. 474, and 
p. 493). 

66. A hill called Mokilos, or Moukilos, above Pylai, was one of the 
lino of beacons between Loulon and Constantinople. It must be Samanli 
Dagh. Then Kyrizos may be Katerli Dagh, and Olympos perhaps some 
point on the south-eastern skirts of Keshish Dagh rather than the main 
summit. 

57. Helenopolis was founded in the year 318 at Drepana by Constan- 
tine, and named after his mother Helena. It was built in honour of 
Lucianus the martyr. j| It continued, according to Procopius, to be a mere 
village, till Justinian gave it a water-supply by’ building an aqueduct, 

^ oiiK eV f^€aKu>fxou ovde Sy virarias tktI 0j.<Ti\iKOiS Trpooicpfiiiraro aW' fV 

'E\eyouTr6\€i (Scylitz., p. G89). 

t ov9 yap €y tuTs HwAats koI rois 0a(Ti\€iois BofX'jis , . . , , eV Ne«v Kwp.'pj 

Tivl ^acriXiKrjs Sopv<popta5 ^ virareias, aAA’ 'EAevoTroAiP (p. 144). The Bonn 

test prints TrvXats for riuAais. 

X Pegai, a port on the Hellespont near its eastern enJ, must be distinguished fmu 
Pylai. Both are fiequeutly nientiouC'd : ^Awo Kv^Ikov th nrjyas iroXiv Trjy Kara Toy 
’E\\7}<TTroyToy iKdc^y (Cantacuz. I., 339). Cedren., II., 310, mentions the Church of the 
Virgin at another Pege, close to Constantinople. 

^ See the passages of Attaliota (p. 144) and Scylitzes p. 689) quoted and compured 
above. 

,1 Ap€7ravay tov iv ^LKop.T]Zeia iTTiKTiffas €is rifiijy x\ovtCiayov rov €Ket<7€ p.aprvpriO’ayros 
(Cedren., I.. p. 517, cp. Theophan , p. 28, where Di Boor accent^) Apevdyavy but qu^'tes 
the VLiriauts Ap^iraydy aud ApeTrapar). Act. Sanct. Jan. 7, p. 362, gives a very interesting 
accf'unt of tlie foundation and population. 
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and constructed batlis and public buildings. According to Procopius, 
■vvbo actually says that Helena was a native of the place, Justinian’s 
motive was to do honour to the founder of the empire ; but the discussion 
of the Byzantine military road will show that this city was only part of 
his g'eneral scheme in making that great road. Malalas, p. 323, says 
tliat its orio-inal name was Suga. 

Helenopolis was near the river Drakon, and Leake has shown that 
the Drakon was the liver of the Forty Fords (Kirk Getchid). Helen- 
opolis therefore was near the narrowest part of the entrance to the gulf 
of As takes. 

58. Peaixetos, said by Steiibanus to have been founded by the 
Phoenicians, is not mentioned till the Byzantine period, when it shared 
in the development of the countiy between Chalcedon and Kikaia. It 
was on the south side of the gulf of Astakos, and east of Helenopolis, 
as is proved by the Table and Hierocles.* It laj- on the march of 
Kicephorus Botoniates from Kikaia to Constantinople in 1078, j hut he 
may bave diverged a little from the direct road to ensure its adherence 
to his cause. It is also mentioned on the route by which Taticius 
retreated from Nikaia towards Constantinople in a.d. 1085 (Anna, I., 
30o; see Xo. 73). The Peutinger Table also gives it on the coast xxvm 
miles from Xikaia, which agrees very well wn’th the situation assigned. 
If it were west of Helenopolis, it would he more than xxviii miles from 
Xikaia. Its position on the Peutinger Table shows that it was one of the 
ports to which travellers fiom Constantinople to Nikaia were in the habit 
of going by sea. The native name was iierhaps Prietos or Prinetos. ^ 

It will be best here to discuss the situation of some other places 
beside or on the road to the important city of Xikomedeia. 

od. SEirA>'A is mentioned as a village not far from Xikomedeia (Act. 
Sauet. April 27, p. 484, vit. S. Anthinii). 

60. Sabandja Hagh, east of Xikomedeia, on the south side of the lake 
Sabaudja, and overhanging the road to Ankyra, which passes between 
the luountains and the lake, has long been recognised as the Byzantine 
Sojlhon (rov Xeydjao'ov 5d<^<oro ro dpog (Attal., j). 189 ; Scvlitz., p. 710). 

61, 62. SoREOi, and Limxai, were two neighbouring jilaces on the 

south coast cif the gulf of Astakos. They are mentioned only in the 
Acta S. Autonomi, Sept. 12, <3 rovvo^ia /xb' Swpeoi. iceZrai Si ev 

SeSia T<S uo~!T\ioi'Ti tov rrjs XtKopj^Seias koAttoi’, and again KOiKeWei' o' Ai/xj ais 
■/h'XTat, X^PW Si TOVTO -Xija-ux'CflV. 

* Upberoj, efi-Kooiov KaravriKpir t^s Ni/coujjScias mtuevov (Soor., ‘HUt. Eccles.,’ VI., 14). 
NiKOjuijSfia, Upiyeros, ‘EXei'on-oAis (Hierocles), 

t Compare Scylitzes, p. 734, with Xiceph. Bryen., p. 124, and Altai., 2o7. 

X irphs Xlp'nroi', IJtis XlpaUfTos T^apa tSiv (Tiieophan. Coutin., 

p. 4(;i). The above is probably the iutention, though the words mean the converse ; 
npi'eTur should probably be corrected to IIpiVxToy. The passage goes on to mention 
tliat the place was named after some iraTpios Oeos of the Bithyni.ins. Stephanus calls 
it Pionehtos nrar Drepane (i.e, Helenoixilis) The Table has Pronectos or Pronetios. 
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03. S. Hypatins, of the monastery Eufiniana or Drys, three miles 
east of ChalceJon, went to visit the brothers in the interior of Bithynia, 
on the river Ehibas it happened to be the time of the annual feast of 
Artemh, called o KuXa^os, at which time it was not right to undertake 
any long journey for fifty days (■ AA. SS.,’ June 17th, p. 343 ). The 
festival Ivalathos may be accepted as a true part of the religion of 
Artemis. See Curtins in ‘Arch. Ztg., 1853, p. 150, and other passages 
epioted in my Graeco-Eoman Civilisation in Pisidia, ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 
1880. 

64. Baaxes, the lake now called Sabandja Gol, is often alluded to by 
Byzantine writers. 

65. 0-ViA, a mountain about ten miles from Chalcedon, ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ 
Feb. 14, p. 772. 

66. SiOPA, another hill between Oxia and Eouphenianai, ib. 

67. Heiieruji, emporium Chalcedonis, ib. 

68. Ateoa, mentioned by Theophanes (p. 466 ) is perhaps the same 
place as Strabo’s Otroia. The situation on lake Askania, which Strabo 
assigns to Otroia, would suit Atroa very well. Leo Diaconus fp. 177) 
speaks of t<3 ’OXvjj.7rw TrapaKeip.aijv ryjs ’Arpwas TreStaSa, which is cpiite 
Consistent with this situation: it lay on the march of John Tzimiskes 
in 975 from the Cilician Gates to Constantinople along the military road. 
John Tzimiskes diverged a little from the road to enjoy the hosiritality 
of one of his officers in a private estate at Atroa, near lake Askania 
(compare Deiziox). Otryai, which is mentioned by Plutarch (Vit. 
LuculL, 8 ), should probably be read ’Orpoiauf and identified with Otroia 
or Atroa. The identity of the Greek Atreus with the Phiygian Otreus, 
was accepted even by G. Curtins, and is conBrmed by the identity of the 
derivatives ’Orpoia and ’Arp^a,'^ which have re 2 )laced older forms ’Orpofia 
and 'Arpofta. Comj)are the personal names Attalos and Ottalos, and the 
Bithyniau village called indifferently Tataion and Tottaion. I have 
described the cultus of Aeneas and Ascanius, which can be traced both 
at Otroia in Bithynia and at Otrous in Phrygia, in “ Trois Tilles Phiy- 
gieunes ” (Bull. Gorr. Hell,, 1SS2 i. It is probable that Otroia may be 
in the same district as Basilinopolis. 

69. Kabaia, a foidress beside the Sangarios (jppovpiov —pli<; rm layyapei 
Ke.'/j.€!'or TTorapw, Pachym., i., 419 j, may have been one of the forts near 
Pithekas (G. 8). 

70 . SvMBOLus ScRius is mentioned in Vita S. Platonis (Act. Sanct., 
Feb. 21, p. 267 ) in the jrarts towards Olymjros, locus Symbolus appella- 
batur Surius. 

71. Hyakinthos ; a monastery of this name, mentioned by Acro- 
jxrlita, -0, was probably at or near Xikaia. 

* Xit. Bullanl.; Rhibas qui et Ehebas i-t Klioeius. 

V for ui is a enmmon spelling: in later in-,eriptii>ns and inuiuscripts 
; 'A-rp4a? shnubl be road in Leo Diac. 177 on the authority of Tlieophanis. 466. 
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72. PouzAXES, a castle in tlie Opsikian Theme, where Artavasdes 
took refuge in 743 (Theophan., p. 420). It was probably south of 
Nikomedeia and Xikaia. 

73. Basileia was a place twelve miles * * * § north of Xikaia. Taticius, 
commanding tlie Byzantine army, which was operating against the 
Turks of Aikaia, resolved to retreat to Constantinojde by way of Aiko- 
medeia. The Turks followed him, and overtook him at Prainetos (a.d. 
1085), but were repulsed. This seems to imply that Prainetos was on 
the road from Xikaia to Nikomedeia, a little south of Eribolos ; but 
Anna has probably merely made a slip, and means the road through 
Bithynia, as she says on the following page.']" Nikomedeia was at this 
time in the possession of the Turks, and Anna immediately proceeds to 
describe the operations undertaken to recover it. The road in questioi> 
is Nikaia-Basileia-Prainetos. 

74. Kissaiox, a place near IModrene, according to a very doubtful 
statement of Anastasius, ‘ Chron.,’ p. 272, 7 ; compare De Boor’s note on 
‘ Theophan.,’ ii., p. 638. 

75. Kouboukleia, a fortress near llount Olympos {^povpL<a tlvI Kara 
TTjv Mvcrtav 7 t)v A tJj ’OAiyxTTw, Pachym., ii., 680), sent for aid to Bopadion 
when attacked, and must therefore have been on the west side of 
Olympos. 

70. Dagocta is placed by Ptolemy in Greater Mysia; and perhaps 
Forbiger is not far wrong when he says that it was situated at Sogut, 
though he has evidently no other reason than the accidental similarity 
in the names.J Ptolemy in the group of towns Dagouta, Praipenissos, 
Alydda, is probably following some authority who used Mysia in the 
wide sense already defined (see C, 85), though he absurdly adds Per- 
gamos to the group. I know no other reference to this place till Con- 
stantine Porph., de Them., p. 25, who places in the interior of Bithynia 
a people Dagotthenoi, connecting them with the Mysian Olympos and 
with Prousa.§ He, however, conceives that the Dagotthenoi live between 
Olympos and the sea, towards Prousa. This situation is not consistent 
with Ptolemy, who has, however, very hazy ideas about Dagouta, and 
cannot rank so high as an authority in this case. The bishopric Gallos- 
Kadosia-Lophoi was perhaps the country of the Dagotthenoi. 

77. Ageillox or Ageiliox is unknown except in the Peutinger Table, 
and in Ptolemy. It was 24 miles from Nikaia on the road to Dor 3 laion, 
from which the distance "was 35 miles. It may be Aigialos (see F, 51). 
The name Aigialos (Aigyllos in Ducange, notm in Alexiad.. p. 683) is 


* Anna says stadia ; Xicepli. Br., ICO, says over 40 stadia ; cp. pp. 251, 258. 

Vol. i., p. 806. Perhap>s tiiKOfiriSovs is a false reading on 305. 

i Sogut, a vory common TurkibU name of places, means ‘‘ willow.” 

§ He UbCs Upouaids for ProUbO. He distinguishes the country of the Dagotthenoi 
flora that of the Mysians, south of Olympos. In late writers Prousias should probably 
not be taken for Kios (Prousias ad Mare). 
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obviously a native name greoised so as to have a meaning in Greek, 
and it may have been misplaced in the Peutinger Table on the road 
Chaleedon-Nikaia-Dorylaion. 

78. Eegio Tarsia vas a district on the east* bank of the Sangarius 
immediately adjoining the regio Tataios on the north, and therefore 
opposite and near to Xikomedeia.j It was in the Optimate Theme, and 
formed part of the Nicaean empire of Theodore Lascaris (Acropol., p. 
173). It was on the road between Herakleia Pontica and Nikomedeia 
(Nicet. Chon., p. 319). The chief village centre of the regio is to be 
looked for on the important road which led from Xikomedeia to Krateia 
and Paphlagonia in general. It was in later time probably raised to the 
rank of a bishopric along with Daphnousia, Tataion, and Doris, and 
was named Maximianai (see Xo. 16). 

79. Ku rt. A T or Khele was a promontory 180 stadia west of the 
mouth of the Sangarios, and a score of stadia east of the island Thynias. 
It is mentioned also by Anna Comnena, vol. ii., p. 26, and is described 
by Pachymeres, i., 419, 475, 

80. Kalpe, a little west of Thynias, is mentioned under the name 
Karpe (or Karpis) in Martyrium S. Agathonici (Act. Sanct., Aug. 22) ; 
Kardka/ie BcOwiav «is IjJLTropiov Xeyofj^evov KdpTriv (perhaps read Kdpirrjv'). 

81. The Eoman province, Bithynia, was instituted on the death of 
the last king, Xikomedes III.,| who bequeathed his sovereignty to the 
Eomans. To it Pontus was added by Pompey, who in 65 b.c. annexed 
the western part of the kingdom of Mithradates but left the eastern 
parts to native dynasts. The Eoman part of Mithradates’s kingdom 
was divided by Pompey into eleven cities (iroXiTciai). Marquardt con- 
siders that the eastern boundary of the Eoman district was the Halys, 
and that the frontier was frequently altered so as to include at some 
periods even Amisos ; but this view presses too closely the passage of 
Strabo to which he refers (p. 544). According to this passage, Paphla- 
gonia extends along the coast from the Halys to Herakleia, and in the 
interior reaches even east of the Halys. Of inner Paphlagonia Mithra- 
dates ruled OA’er the nearest part (ri/r c'/yeTaraj^, while the rest was ruled 
by dynasts. As to the bounds of Bithynia-Pontus, the evidence is not 
.sutScient to show the exact frontier line, but the following facts are 
known. As much of Paphlagonia as belonged to Mithradates was made 
into the Eoman Province Pontus by Pompey {p-e^i Sevpo toL^ 'Pw/xaioiv 

* S. Eleutlierius, cubicularins of JIaximian, was beheaded at bis estate ou tbo cost 
bauk of the Sanyarios in Bitbj'nia, in the district Tarsia, Act. Sanct., Aug. 4, p. 321-5. 

t dyxoupoy NiKoufjS^vai Tapfflay, Xicet. Chon,, p. 553. Eustratius e Tarsia (^ic 
indigitata regio est Optimatum ordini subjecta), vico Bitziano, Act. Sanct., Jan. S), 
p. 598 (transl. from Greek Menaia). 

X Marijuardt, following Waddington on Lc Bas, Xo. 409, gives the date as 74 b.c., 
and makes the Bithynian era identical with the Pontic, 207 B.c. ; Mommsen in ‘ Zft. f. 
Numism.,’ 1SS4, p. 158, li.xes the era used during the Eoman period as 281 b.c. 8eo 
Addenda. 
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kirapyia. a<^<^pLO'TaCj : ^ tlie rest of Paplilagonia continued as 
before to be ruled by dynasts even after the final defeat of Mitbradates. 
Strabo then goes on to describe the country ruled by Mitbradates, and 
called Pontus [by the Eomansl, while he postpones till p. 561-62 the 
description of the interior of Paphlagonia, which was not ruled by 
Mitbradates [and was not called the Eoman Pontus]. He then describes 
Amastris and Sinope, and crosses the Halys to Aniiso.«. He mentions 
that part of the country, Gazelonitis, between the Halys and Amisos, 
was under the power of that city, and part was given by Pompey to 
Deiotaros, tetrarch of the Galatian Tolistobogii. If we compare with 
this the passage on p. 541, where he says that of the whole kingdom of 
Mitbradates, including Pontus and a portion of Paphlagonia, Pompey 
gave the parts towards Armenia to the dynasts who had helped him, 
while the rest he divided into eleven politeiai and added to the Eoman 
province Bithynia, rve can hardly doubt that Amisos was included 
among the eleven politeiai. This is confirmed by the fact that two 
governors of Bithynia-Pontus, C. Papirius Carbo, 61-59 b.c., and C. 
Caecilius Gomutus, 66 b.c., are named on its coins. 

Inner Paphlagonia was ruled by kings till 7 b.c., when it was 
incorporated in the province Galatia. Of several kingdoms into which 
it was at times divided, the chief seems to have been the eastern, with 
Gangra as capital, ruled by a great-gran d.son of the elder Deiotarus, 
viz,, Heiotarus, son of Kastor. If so, Andrapa (Neoclaudiopolis) was 
also probably given to Deiotarus, because it goes naturally with 
Gangra, and because Gangra and Andrapa were in the same year, 
7 B.c.. taken into the Eoman province Galatia, and date their coins 
from that event as era. Amaseia uses the same era : it had also been 
ruled by a series of kings, f and it was absorbed in Galatia in 7 b.c. 

82. The lot of Pompeiopolis is doubtful. Strabo, taken literally', 
implies that it was not included in the Eoman ijrovince by' Pompey, for 
he describes it, not in the parts of Paphlagonia which had belonged to 
Paphlagonia and were taken as a Eoman province (p. 544), but in that 
part of Paphlagonia which he postponed to a later occasion (p. 562), 
and which was ruled by native dynasts. But it seems impossible that 
this city, on the direct and essential loute from Pontus to Bithynia, 
should have failed to be part of Mithradates’s empire ; and, if it was not 
in the Eoman province, there would remain to the province none of the 
interior of Paiihlagonia but only' the coast-land. Perhaps it is for the 
sake of avoiding the natural inference from his arrangement that Strabo 

It is doubtful wbether /ie'xpi Stvpo means ‘-up to the Halys,” or “as far as the 
Mitliiaiiatic part of Paphaloguia extended.” Ylarquardt unhesitatingly takes the 
former view : I incline to the latter. Strab., p. 511. 

t iSoBri Se Kal t] ’Audtreia 0acriAev(Ti, vvv S’ iTrapxia eVri. Stiab., p. oCl. Marquardf, 
p. ooh, gives a different account of these cities; but cp. Strab., pp. 511, 511, 502. Still 
MaiquurdtV view that Gangra and Andrapa were given to PylaimeiiOa’s family may 
be true. 
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calls tlte districts about Pompeiopolis r; cktos "AXros x“P“ IIomKi}? 
«7rapx‘a?,'* a very peculiar pbrase, whose exact sense is not clear. If it were 
y ii'Toi K. T. A., we might understand in the natural way, “ the district 
of the (Eoman) province Pontus that lay west of the Halys,” as dis- 
tinguished from a part that lay to the east. But tjcros "AAros implies that 
tStrabo is speaking from the Pontic point of view, and in that case he can 
hardly be speaking of the Eoman province, but of Mithradatic Pontus. 

All doubt about Pompeiopolis would be at an end if Prof. G. Hirsch- 
feld’st interpretation of the Pompeiopolitan era as 61 b.c. could be 
accepted. But the inscriptions which he gives do not contain any 
internal evidence to support this view, and he seems not to have 
observed that another inscription (C. I. G., 4164^ is dated hy a different 
era, which must fall between 17 b.c. and 2 a.d.J If Borghesi, V. 429, 
is right in making the era 7 b.c., then we should have to admit that 
Pompeiopolis, like Gangra, Andrapa, and Amaseia, was added to Galatia 
in that year, which would rather favour the view that, like them, it 
had been hitherto governed by dynasts and had not formed part of the 
province Bithynia-Pontus. Another piece of evidence is quoted under 
‘ C. I. G.,’ 4157, where an unpublished inscription is said to speak of a 
Ilo’.'raoxi;; Pompeiopolis as at Sinope and Amastris; the date is 
unknown, but is most probably later than b.c. 7. The presence of a 
Pontarch would show that Pompeiopolis was in the province Pontus, 
but tbi-s reported inscription is a suspicious authority. 

S3. Part of the interior of Papblagonia was given by Pompey to the 
descendants of Pylaimenes ; but we cannot be certain as to the situation 
or limits of their territory. Marquardt assigns to them the country 
round Olgassys, with the cities Pompeiopolis, Gangra, and Andrapa, 
about which I have already spoken. Pliny, TI., 2, speaks of gens 
Papblagonia, quam Pylaemenia aliqui dixerunt, inclusam a tergo Galatia, 
without naming any town in it. 

84. The preceding paragraphs show how difficult it is to determine 
the eleven politeiai of Pompey's province Pontus ; the following are 
certain — Amisos, Sinope, Ahonouteichos-Ionopolis, Amastris, Tion, and 
Herakleia, and perhaps we may add Dadybra,§ Sora, Krateia, Pompei- 
opolis, and the town which was afterwards called Hadrianopolis. 

* A temple dedicated to Zeus Bonitenos, similar to the iepa rov opovs tovtov 
(Olirassys) Truvraxov Kci8iSpvu.(va, has recently been discovered by M. Doublet, ‘Bull. 
CoiT. Hell.,' 1889, p. bll. 

t ‘ Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad July, 1883, p. S63 ff. 

X It is dated in the yc.ir 178, and mentions M. Auielius without adding which 
proves that he was still living. 

§ Either Dadybra or Sora may be Sebaste Papblagoniae, which strack coins in the 
second and third centuries after Ohrht, anl which AD. Head, • Hist. Xum,,’ p. 434, cun 
hardly be rigid in identifying with Sivas. the ancient Sebasteia Armeniae. Ptolemy 
has botli Sakura and Sakorsa. one of which should probably be corrected to Sora. 
Krateia and Tion were reckoned to be Paplilagonian, not Bitliynian. Justin. Novel, 
xxis. Kuhn and llarquardt are wrong on this point. .See Addenda about the coins 
of Sebaste. 
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Some coins of Hadrianopolis add the title 5EB. This might suggest 
that it is to be identified with Sebaste Paphlagoniae, but coins of the 
latter city occur under Caracalla, while Hadrianopolis began to coin 
under Hadrian. If any of the above places be found hereafterwards to 
be unsuitable for the list of Pompey’s politeiai, I imolaion might be 
suggested ; it struck coins in the time of Mithradates, and may have 
been ranked as a city by Pompey, though it disappeared from history 
soon afterwards.* * * § Mantineion has no claim to rank among the eleven 
politeiai ; it is mentioned by Socrates, ‘ H. E.,’ 2, 38 ; it was in Honorias 
(Act. Sanct., Aug. 24, Martyr. S. Tation), and is mentioned along with 
Claudiopolis.f 

85. Amisos, which belonged to the province 63—36 B.C., was made 
a free city by Caesar, passed through various vicissitudes, and was 
liberated by Augustus from the tyrant Straton in 30. | It was perhaps 
nominally free when Strabo wrote (19 a.d.), but was certainly attached 
to Bithynia-Pontus in 111-3, when Pliny governed the province (ad 
Traian., 92, 93, 110). It was still a free city then. 

It is usual to give b.c. 33 as the era from which the Pontic city 
Amisos reckoned its chronology, and to say that the tyrant Straton 
was expelled in that year. But Strabo (p. 547) implies that Straton 
was put down by Augustus pera rd ’AKna/cu. Eckhel, II., 349, supposes 
that Straton must have been put down by Antony in 33, and that 
Augustus only confirmed their freedom. It is, however, not quite safe 
to set aside Strabo’s authority in this style. When we investigate, we 
find that the authority is a coin of Diadumenianus with the date CM0. 
Now let us follow Strabo implicitly : we shall suppose that the people 
of Amisos, in gratitude for their deliverance by Augustus from the 
tyrant, adopted as their era the victory of their deliverer at Actium on 
Sept, 2, 31. The usual beginning of the A^ian year was the autumn 
equinox. Then the year 1 of Amisos ended Sept. 21, 31 b.c., and the 
year 249 would end Sept. 218 a.d. Diadumenianus reigned nearly six 
months in 218, and we might therefore very naturally have his coins 
with date CM0.§ The result is the same if we suppose that Amisos 
followed the Eoman fashion and began its year with January. The 
era 31 must therefore be substituted for 33 b.c. at Amisos. 

84. From b.c. 7 onwards several Paphlagonian cities, possibly even 
Pompeiopolis, were included in Galatia. Hence the governors of Galatia 
are said in some inscriptions to be governors of Paphlagonia ; but it is 

* Wrong I Timolaion did not strike coins. See Addenda. 

t Tit. S. Autonomi, in Act. i^anct.. Sept. 12, where the words eV Ito MctcxiVf joc /cal tt/c 
KKatiStoviroKip olros {VeVAei cannot be taken as a proof that either place was on the coast. 

+ Strabo, p. 547. 

§ A Coin of Aelius Caesar is dated PiE0 ; the year 1G3 ends 2Ist Sept., I3S a.d., 
and Aelius Caesar died on Jan. 1, 138. A coin of Galba is dated PA, but was apparently 
struck after his death as it reads 0EOL CEBACTOC. Eckhel seems to err in 
thinking that the years were reckoned to start from the era : I think tliat the current 
year in which Actium was fought was reckoned. See Addenda. 
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not correct to infer, as is sometimes done, that the whole of Paphlagonia 
was attached to Galatia at the time in question.* * * § Marqnardt’s words, 
p. 359, n. 10, mnst not be understood in the wider sense, when he quotes 
Ptolemy to illustrate this phrase in inscriptions. Ptolemy assigns to 
Galatia even tiie entire coast of Paphlagonia, including Abonouteichos 
and Sinope. Pliny certainly proves, ad Traian., 90-2, that Amisos and 
Sinope weie attached to Bithyuia-Pontus in a.d. 111-3. The question 
may be raised whether Ptolemy has been inaccurate, putting the whole 
of Paphlagonia into the province Galatia when he should oidy have 
put a part of it, or whether his authority may be accejited that the 
remainder of the country was attached to Galatia between 113 and 160. 
The fact that Ptolemy generally gives a very accurate account of the 
bounds of the Roman jn’ovinces f tells in favour of the latter view, 
which Marquardt adopts, p. 351. It is possible that the widening of 
Galatia to include the Paphlagonian coast took place in Trajan’s reign, 
as a compensation for the separation from Galatia of Cappadocia, 
Pontus Galaticus and Cappadocicus, and other districts, which were 
made a distinct proviuce.j: But either this arrangement was again 
disused and the older sj'stem reintroduced about lGO-200 a.d., or else we 
must admit that Ptolemy is entirely in error, for Abonouteichos used 
the Pompeian era in a.d. 2l0.§ Fresh evidence, which would almost 
certainly be discovered by a careful epigraphic exploration, is needed to 
clear up all these doubtful points. 

85. It may be mentioned that Marquardt, p. 359, rightly observes 
that Gangra, &c.. were added to Galatia in b.c. 7, but on p. 491 he 
retains by mistake the old view that they were added to Bithynia- 
Pontus in that year. Inscriptions give the proof that Amaseia was 
governed by the legate of Galatia, Pomponius Bassus, in a.d. 98, and by 
the legate of Cappadocia, Arrius Antoninus, in the middle of the second 
century. An inscription of Andrapa (Iskelib) also mentions Pomponius 
Bassus; and the description of the Galatian roads, which is given below, 
shows that these towns along with Gangra ai e critical points in the 
military system of roads. 

86. The boundary between Bithynia - Pontus and the province 
Galatia can be more accurately fixed on the western side. The river 
Hierus or Siberis divided them, according to Pliny, v., 149. This would 
leave Juliopolis-Gordoukome and Dadastana to Bithynia, Laganeia to 
Galatia : but Ptolemy assigns even Laganeia, which is about a dozen 

* For example they are also sail to be governors of Phrygia, but only a very small 
part of Phrygia was actually attached to Galatia. 

t Except where, as in Lykaonia and Cilicia Tracheia, he goes wrong thron<»h 
combining authorities of difl'erent dates. 

% This probably to(5k place finallv under Trajan, see ‘ 0. I. L.,’ iii. Supplein 
Mo. 6819. 

§ Hiraclifeld in ‘ Berl. Jahresb.,’ 183S, p. SS7. 
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miles east of tlie Hierus, to Bitliynia.* In Bithynia there were xii. 
civitates, according to Pliny, v., 143. They may be enumerated as 
Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Chaleedon, Kios-Prusias (ad Mare), Apameia- 
Myrleia, Caesareia-Germanica-Helgas, Prusa (ad Olympnm), Prusias 
(ad Hypinm), Bithynion-Hadriana-Clandiopolis, and Juliopolis. There 
remain two: one of these is Daskylion, which is expressly included 
among the XII., though it did not strike coins ; the other is probably 
Dia or Diospolis, on the coast between Daphnousia-Thyuias and the 
mouth of the Sangarios.f Dia struck coins in the time of Augustus, 
and must therefore hare been a civitas,{ but it seems to have sunk into 
decay and to have struck no coins later than Augustus. Its territory 
must have been poor and confined, and its importance can never have 
been great. The bishopric Daphnousia, in later time included the 
territor}’ of Dia. It became a bishop: ic earlier than 879, § but probably 
later than 787. It probably wa.s instituted at the same time with 
the group of bishoprics, Tataioii, Xoumerika, and Maximianai : and 
the elevation in dignity of Juliopolis, under the new name Basileion, 
probably took place at the same time. A bishop of Xoumerika, named 
Constantine, is mentioned at the Council of 869 ; and Ignatiics Julio- 
polis, or Ignatius Basilii, occurs at the same Council. This change in 
the whole district along the east side of the Halys was therefore 
probably due to Basil, and must in that ease be dated 867 or 868. 

87. The southern and western boundaries of Bithynia were modified 
in the end of the third or the fourth century. Laganeia and Juliopolis 
were transferred to Galatia, a change which is older than the death of 
Jovian, 364,!| and i-s also implied in the Jerusalem and Antonine Itine- 
raries, (a.d. 336 and 300-30). Apollonia and Hadriani were taken from 
Hellespontus and added to Bithynia, and a territory near Bolat on the 
south-west of Hadriani was erected into a bishopric of Bithynia under 
the name Xeocaesareia or Eriste. 

88. The history of Bithyuia-Pontus in the fourth century pre.-jonts 
some ditficulties. Bithynia and Pajihlagonia are given as separate 

■ * Pliny similarly gives the Ehyndakos as the border between Asia and Bithynia, 
yet both Apollonia and Hadriani, which are east of the river, belonged to Asia 
(H. X. V., 142). We must therefore follow Ptolemy and include Laganeia in Roman 
Bithynia. On Juliopolis v. Plin. ad Tr., 77. 

t Marquardt (following Kuhn, with some changes, but not improving on him,) omits 
Prousa. Cacsareia-Germauica. and Dia, giving in their stead Tion and Krateia. Xow 
Herakleia eV rioVry is included in Euman Pontus as is clear both from the name and 
from the express testimony of Strabo, p. 544 ; and Tion, which is east of Herakleia 
must necessarily also be in Pontus, and is, moreover, assigned by Pliny to Pontus or 
Paphlagonia. Jlarquardt’s statement that Prousa was a kome till Trajim’s time is 
incorrect; Prousa coined money from Xero onwards. Justinian, ‘Xovel. XXIX.' 
assigns Krateia to Paphlagonia. 

J This proves that Kuhn is wrong in inferring from Ptolemy that the territiarv of 
of Chaleedon extended to the river Hypios. But see Addenda. 

§ Antonins Daphnou-i.is and Damianus Daplmutii both occur at the Council of Sit). 

il Ammian. XXV., 10. 
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XIANON 

1 Tion 



1 

Pontud II. 

Paphlagoniil 

i 

KPHXIEON • d’AAOYlOnOAlXnN 

Ej-ateia Flaviopolia 

Pontus III. 

1 

{ 

AAPIANOnOAEIXON ■ ^EB 

iTArrpfiN ■ APx ■ nAct" • 
irEPMANIKOnOAEnz ■ APX ■ nA<l> 


Pontus IV. 


> »> 

: 

Gangra 

Galatia 

>> 

Paplilagouia 

ZEBAZXH • MHXPO • nA4> ■ ? 

Sakora? Sakorsa? 

Pontus T. 



ABflNOXElXEIXnN, IQNOnOAEIXnN 

Abonou Teichos 

Pontus VI. 

)} 

>> 




Pontus VI I. 

>» 


AMAZXPIANON (MHXPOnOAEIxnN) 

Amasti'ia 

Pontus VIII. 



nOMnHIOnOAEIXQN ■ MHX • nA<tA ■ 

Ponipeiupolio 

Pontus IX. ? 

>> 



_ 



»> 


Civil Arrangement 
; after 53ti. 

1 Cunc. 32o-53e. 

1 — 

1 

Hierocies. 

Cone. 553-787. 

IS’otitue Till., IX. 

1 

XutitLie L, III., X,, XIII. 

Paphlagonia 

i 

[ 

Claudiopolis 

1 KAanStouTToAiV 

Claudiopolis 

1 KAavSiouTToAea'S 

' 1 KAauSmi/TToAeuJS 

1 ” 

Prousias 

2 XIpoi/cTiav 

Piousias 

3 npouciiSjs 

3 npovaiddos 

jj 

Herakleia 

3 ‘Hpa/fAeia 

Herakltia in Ponto 

2 'Hpa/cAera? UuI'TOv 

2 HpaK\€Las Tloyrov 


Tion 

4 Tios 

Tion 

4 Tiol' 

4 Tiou 


Krateia 

5 Kparia 

Krateia 

O Kparias 

5 Kpar^ias 


Hadriaiiopolis 

6 ^ASpiauo^oXis 

Hadriauopolis 

G ^AdpiavovTToAiccs 

G ’AdpiavouTr6\ews 

1 

Gangra 

1 rdyypa ' 

1 

i 

Gangra 

1 rd')ypai' 

1 rdyypcov 

1 

» 1 iSora 

i 

3 2o/)ci j 

Sora 

5 2opci’j/ 

4 ^capei'y 

» 1 louopoJis 

0 ^lovyoTToXis i 

lonopolis 

3 loi/j'OiiTToAea'S 

2 ’lyi/ouTToAeo-’S 

» Dadybra 

; 

, ! 

6 AaBv^pa [ 

j 

Dadybi-a ^ 

i 

4 Aadv^pcvi/ 

3 AadufSpai/ 

» , Amastris 

I : 

-i AuaiTTpiOI^ 

Amastris i 

1 

2 ’AuatjrpiSos 

1 ’A^ocTTpiSos 

i 

u j Pompeiopolis 

! 

6 U.op.Tnjio{nroKis j 

Pompeiopolis | 

1 

1 noaTreioi/TraAecDs 

1 no/zir7;ioy7roAeaJS 
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BITHYNIA 


1 

Etnian Cuins. ; 

Ptolemy. 

Roman Civil 
Airangemoiit. 

Cone. Xicaen, 325. 

Cone. Cun'-rant, Col. 

Cone. Cbalcetlon, 451. 

Hierocles, 530. 

Cone. 536, 553. 

1 

Cone. 630, 692. 

Cone. Xicacn. II., T37 j 

1 

Kotitiae VIIL, IK. 

Kotitia I. 

NlKOMHAEnN 

Ni/co,aT^5€ia 

Bithvnia I. 

Xicomedieiisis 

XiKOfiTjBeLas 

2 Xiuou^Beia 

Xikomedeia ! 

Xikomedeia 

1 

Xikomedeia j 

1 NiKO^UTjSias 

1 XlKO/J.7)S€Las 

npoYiAEON • n ■ OAYMnn 

Tlpoicra FIpos ’OAi'UTrt^’ 

Bitliynia IL 

Prusiailis jusia Olympum 


9 UpQvcra 

Prousa 

Theopolis 

Prousa 

2 IlpOUffTJS 

2 ripoDcr^? 



Bitli. vicus 



3 Upiveros 

Prainetos 

Prainetos 

•• 

3 UpaLVGTOV 

3 TJpaiperov 



Bith. vicu.s 


(Palladius Helenopolis, 400) 

-i 'EAej/oTToAts 

Helenopolis ^ 

Helenopolis 

Helenopolis 

4 'EAej/ouTroAeair 

4 ’EAei’-ouTToAew? 

1 

{jOrpola Strab. 

Bitli. vicus 


(BacnXiuovTrokeccs') 

G BacriAeiJ'oibroAiS 

Basilinopolis 

Basilinopolis 

Basilinopolis ; 

5 Bao'iAti'OU-TroAeaJS 

5 BacTirouTToAecos 

1 

AacKvAioi' 

Bithvnia I [I. 



12 Aa(TKv\LOV 


Daskylion 

Daskylion ! 

6 rod AaaKvXiov 

6 Tov AacTKvXiov 

AnOAAQNIATnN • OPOZ • 

(in Asia) 

Asia 

Apolloniensis, 325 


11 ’A7roAAa.’j/tas 


Theotokia 

Apollonias | 

7 ’ATToAAcc^iaSos 

7 ^AiroWcaviddos 

If 


Asiae vicus 

Xeocaesariensis. 381 


13 XsoKaicdpsia 

Xeocaesareia 

Xeocaesareia 

Xeocaesareia or Aiiste 

8 Neoft:af(rapetas 

12 ’Epto’rrjs 

AAPIANQN ■ npos; ■ OAYM., ' 
AAPIANEON 

(in Asia) 

Asia 

Hadrianopolis or Hadrian- 
eubis, 325 

(in Hollespontiis) 

1-1 ^Adpiai'Ot 

(0 

Hadriani 

Adriani i 

9 ^AdpLavwv 

8 ’ABpiavuv 

KAIZAPEIAZ • PEPMANIKHS 

Kaurdpfta 2 Ma/)[A]ic»“i 7 

Bithj-nia lA'. 

Caeiariensis, 325 

• • 

10 Kaitrapeia 

Caoaartia 

Caesareia 

Caesareia 

10 Kaicrapclas 

9 Kaiaapeias 


Aayovra 

Bith. vici 

1 


.. 

! 

1 

Kadosia 

Lophos 

11 raAAou ^TOi Ko5o(7ias 

10 FciAAou ^TOi A6<pa:v 


QvvLas 


1 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

, 11 Aa<pvovaias 

NIKAIEON 

Ni/caia 

Bithvnia V. 

Nicac-nus 

"NiKULas 

0 KUaia 

Xikaia 

Xikaia 

Xikaia 

1 NiKalas 

1 NiK'aios 



Bith. vicus 

j 

.. 


Xova Justiniana. 553 

iXnva Justinianopolisj 

1 Gordi or Xova Jus- 1 
j tiiiiana (Me'Aa) J 

Mela 

2 MoSpiv^s ijrot MsXiri'j' 

2 MoSpii/fjs ^TOi MeXiPUP 



Ibth. vicus 

• ■ 




Linoe 

Linoe 

3 Aip6t]s 

3 An'o'tjs 



Bitli. vicus 





Gordoserba 

Gordoserba 

4: Topdovcrep^cau 

^ 4 TodiJcr€p^(ap 


Aaj3A.eis (p. 443) 

Bith. vicus 


Eegio Doris 

IG 'p€yeBd'pL€s 





5 NovixepiKU'P 


[r'jaraovLOU 

, Bith. vicus 


Eegio Tottaion 

lA 'P€-f€TaTdlO$ 





6 rov Tai'ou 



Bith. vicus 


•• 





.. 

7 at Ma^ip-tapai 

KAAXAAONinN 

Xa\K7}d(x'v 

i Bithynia A'll. 

Calehedonensis 

KaAx'>?5oVos 

1 XaKK'qddv 

; Calchedon 

Calchedon 

Chalcedon 

1 Xa\K7}^6yos 

1 XaA/CTjSoVos 

AnAMEQN 

’Aird/xeLa 

Bithvnia A'lII. 


’A7ra,u€ias 

b* ’ATrauem 

; Apameia 

Apameia 

Apameia 

1 ^Airap-eias 

1 ’A7raae/a? 

KIANHN 

UpoytTids 

Bithynia IX. 

1 Cliius, 325 

; Ktof (a Co) 

1 7 Km? 

i 

1 Kios 

Kios 

Kios 

1 Kiov 

1 Kmi? 


Kotitiae III., X., XIII., give both 8 Xtocaesaxeia and 13 Eiiste as sepaiate bislioiirics. Jiilianns a Co (t e. Cio) was lu'escnt at Cone. Chaleed. : he also wrote to Leo Imp. in 458 as Julianus Coensis. 
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provinces in the lists not only of Poleniius Silvius Lut also of the older 
Verona MS. ; yet we have about a.d. 341 a consularis Ponti et Bitbyiiiae, 
C. I. L. YIII., 5348. But the proliahility is that the name Pontu.s lu re 
denotes only the city Heracleia in Ponto, which had formed part of the 
Eoman Ponfus, and does not include the entire province Pontus.* It is 
quite consistent with the existence of two provinces, Bithynia including 
a small part of Boman Pontns, and Paphlagonia including Tioii, Kiuteia, 
Hadi'ianojiolis. and all the country up to the Halys (see Addenda). 

89. Theodosius I., some time before Polemius Silvius’s list (wliich 
dates ahout a.p. 086), made a new province Iluuorias, by taking out of 
Bithynia Prusias (ad Hypium), Ilerakleia, and Claudiopolis, and ont ot 
Paphlagonia Krateia, Hadrianopolis, and Tion, 

90. Ahout 536 a.p., Justinian united Houorias and Paphlagonia into 
one province, with twelve cities; but the metropoleis of the two separate 
province.s, Claudiopolis and Gangra-GermanieopoHs, still confiuued Ijoth 
to bo metropoleis, and the ecclesiastical constitution was uuolianged 
( Xuvel. 29 1 . These changes in the arrangements of the provinces are 
illustrated by the accompanying Tables of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

'Jl. Two important roads, not counting the road to Aukyra ami the 
path which skirts the sea, crossed Bithynia and Papbl.igoiiia. The first 
of these, which played a great part in the Mithradatic wais, passe.s 
through Pompeiopolis ( Tash Keupreu) ; the other passes through Krateia 
and Gaugra. 


G. — The BvzAxm'E Military Eoap. 

The chief routes from Constantinople to the East are as followsf : — 

1. The Pilgrims’ Eoad. — This road is described more frequently 
than any other in Asia Minoi'. It is given almost complete, and with 
ver}* little interruption in the Peutinger Tabic. It i.s described in full 
in the Antonine Itinerary, and with even greater detail in the .Jerusalem 
Itinerary. Many references occur to it in Byzantine writers, especially 
of later date ; and in the section Constantinoitle — Ankyra it is still one 
of the most important trade-routes in the country. It is described below. 

2. 3Ialagina, Dorylaion, Polybotos, Pbilomelion, Ikonion, and thence 
to Cilicia either bj- the Gates, or over one of the Tatiros passes, — 
This is still much used as a post road, and iu the Byzantine period was 
used espeeialiy iu later time. It is probably the one which Eomaniis 
in A.i). loji) followed, when he marched from Constantinople to Syria 
by Pbilomelion (Cedren. II., 91). The Crusaders under Conrad took 
this road ('Cimiam. p. 81). Alexius Comnenus went as far as Pliilu- 

* Tliese liocor&ry insi'iiptirms oftm seek to atlU .li^nity by viviog tlic iLiiiu- ui ,i 
country a? govcrui d by the offi'-ial conccriieJ, wkeu in reality !i , jirovinee iticluibd 
only a .amall part of tlio country. Heiacloia was tlien in Bithynia. 

t It IS uncertain to tvliioli ot tlie following routes we should KhcLdou, o ri\' r 

on the roail from Constnntinopde in i-artts Ori'.nti^, ‘ Act. 8auct iMarcli 20. p. 077. 
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melion, and liis march is described in some detail by Anna (Yol. II., 
jD. 324j. This route is not so good between Dorylaion and Ikonion as 
the following, and is rarely referred to until a late period. It is perhaps 
given in the Peutiuger Table, but it only rose to importance after 
Ikonion became the Seljuk capital and a great road-centre. 

(3.) Malagina, Dorylaion, Amorion, and the Cilician Gates. — This 
road is perhaps the easiest and most direct foi- single passengers or 
small parties, yet few examples of its use can be fouinl ; and it has 
hardly been recognised (so far as I have observed) by modern writers. 
Beyond Amorion there is a choice of routes, either by Laodicei-a 
Combusta and Ikonion,"* * * § or by Arebelais, or direct across the plains 
west of Hassan Dagh towards Tyana. The latter route is the shortest, 
and the line of beacon fires which was maintained by the Iconoclast 
Emperors to give warning of Saracen invaders passing the Gates passed 
along it, but, owing to the want of water it is not practicable for armies 
but only for small parties. Moreover the country is so sparsely 
inhabited, and villages are so distant from each other that travellers 
without a guide may readily stray. Hence, though much the shortest 
way, it was not the oi dinary “Pilgrims’ Eoad.” It was, however, 
sometimes used by pilgrims on foot, e.Q. by S. Sabas, who died at 
Amorion while making the pilgrimage from Byzantion to Palestine. f 

In the year 791 Constantine YI. advanced by this road as far as 
Anydroi Pyrgoi on an e.\pedition against Tarsos. He turned back from 
Pyrgoi, and it is uncertain which of the possible routes be intended to 
take. This march has been referred to (see p. 346) as proving the po.iition 
ofPyrgos or Pyrgoi ; possibly the difficulty of watering the aimy, if 
the season were dry, may have caused the premature and inglorious 
end of the expedition. 

This route is given in great part in the Peutinger Table, and I believe 
that the original intention of that map was to give the road in full with 
the two branches to Ikonion and to Archelais. A slight dislocation 
has occurred in the southern part, and a rather more serious one in the 
north, where the intention was to represent the road from Dorylaion 
as going to Amorion and there forking to Dokimion and Synnada, 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene, and perhaps § to Pyrgoi, but in place of 
this the road goes direct from Dorylaion to Dokimion, and a separate 
road goes from Dorylaion to Amorion. 


* This is the araba route of the present Jay from Konia to Eski Siiihcr fDorylaion) 
and CuDotantinople. 

t elfpxrrai tov liu^ayrlov €7ri JlaXaiffTiyTty, rrefj? irap^Lay 7roiovfj.eyos • Kai Si; tpOdcras 
TO ’.\fi6uioy fTeXevTtio-e (Sabae Vita in Cuteler. Eccles. Graec. Monum. III., p. 360). 

t TiiCt ‘phan., p. 46 /, where Di Boor has irvfryov^ in place of Xlupyovs, and in the index 
gives the name under Anydroi. The above description shows that he is mistaken in 
describing it as near Tarsos. 

§ It is doubtful whether Pyrgos on the Table is a Latin accusative plural, or a nomi- 
native singular. 
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4. Nikaia, Linoe (Aine Gol), Kotiaion, Akroenos (Afioni Kara 
Hisar), and Ikonion. — This road is described by Cinnamns,’*' p. lo, on 
the march of Manuel Comnenas: and Alexius Comnenus tiaversel it 
on bis return march from Ikonion. It became important only at a very 
late period as an alternative route between Constantinople and Ikonion, 
when the latter was the Seljnk capdlal. It is not given in the Peutinger 
Table. 

5. Dorylaion, Pessinu^, along the west shore of lake Tatti to 
Archelais. — This route is given in the Peutinger Table, with no 
interruption, but with several interpolated names. It is not a useful 
route, and I know no historical example of its use. 

6. The preceding are the great routes to Cilicia ; but when the 
intention is to go to Ankyra, Tavium, Caesareia, Armenia, or Kom- 
magene, the pilgrims’ route is on the whole the best for light travellers, 
but it traverses a mountainous country, and although the natrrral 
interest that belongs to it has caused its importance to be much 
exaggerated, it was not one of the great through routes of the Byzantine 
Empire. The military history for many centuries depends on another 
road, longer hut more useful and easy. This road went by Nikaia and 
Dorylaion, crossed the Sangarios by the bridge Zompos, and the Halys 
at the modern Tcheshnir Keupren, and then forked to Sebasfeia and 
Armenia, to Caesareia and Kommagene, and to the Cilician Gates. 

This great military road of the Byzantine Empire was maintained 
with the utmost care for many centuries. It fell into disrepair under 
the weak sovereigns who succeeded Heraclius, and vho brought the 
Empire to the verge of ruin. But under the vigorous rule of the 
Iconoclast Emperors the defences and communications of the Empire 
were again brought to the perfection in which they had been left by 
Justinian in the sixth century, and although we can trace the history 
of this road onh' in ohscure passing refeiences, there is no doubt that in 
general attention was paid to its maintenance until the eleventh 
century. Almost all the military expeditions of the vigorous emperors 
passed along this road. In the emperor’s progress from Const-mtinople, 
he found the contingent of troops furnished by the different provinces 
awaiting him at sta'ed points near the roads. These stated points were 
called az-XrjKTa : they were no doubt large staiidiiig camps, such as the 
old Eomans called Stativa. They are enumerated by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century. 

This main military road of the Empire was longer than the pilgrims’ 
road. Its advantages lay in its greater ease and in its pa.ssing near the 
most convenient military' stations for the defence of the provinces. But 
when these advantages disappear, when all roads fall alike into neglect, 
and when a foreign army which had no contingent,-, to draw from the 
provinces invaded the empire, then the directness of the pilgrims’ route 
* The route is Pithetas, Akronnos, Philomelion, p. 98. 

VOL, IV. P 
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must again bring it into prominence. Siicli lias been tbe case since tbe 
eleventh century. 

The course of the road was determined by considerations of easy 
concentration of the forces of tbe different provinces along the road, and 
it was defended at intervals by strong fortresses. Those which I have 
seen are as a rule of the same general character. They are perched on 
lofty precipitous rocks, which are of immense natural strength, but 
which could not be provisioned against a long siege, though they were 
practically impregnable against a short siege. Such fortresses were well 
suited to the desultory character of the invasions to which Asia Minor 
wa.s exposed from Sassanian or Saracen armies : these were, as a rule, 
mei e predatory expeditions, which retired at the end of autumn. A series 
of forts which could not be captured except by blockade and star- 
vation formed an admirable system of defence against such enemies. 
Hence these forts became the nucleus of new cities, and their importance 
grew steadily during the Byzantine period, while cities in defenceless 
situations were deserted or reduced to mere villages. Even cities whose 
strength depended on artificial fortifications and disciplined garrison 
troops and the observance of proper precautions, were not suited to 
protect a country, which was often ruled by careless and incompetent 
emperors, and whose defences were therefore often allowed to fall into 
disrepair. 

Although the great stations on the road are expressly described by 
Constantine in a passage which I shall qnote and emend below, I am not 
aware that any modern writer has connected this pa.«sage with the road, 
or has shown its extreme importance for the understanding of Byzantine 
military history. It is therefore necessary to prove my theory, step by 
step, as regards both the route and the importance of the “ Byzantine 
Militai’y Eoad.” 

7 . M'ith regard to the time when this road was first organised, we 
observe that no less than four different cities, founded by Justinian and 
named Justinianopolis.* besides a paved causeway many miles in length, 
which was constructed by him, occur on this road. Four separate points 
showing his work may be taken as sufBeient proof that be organised the 
whole route, and its creation may be fairly adduced as one of the most 
striking proofs of tbe skill with which he planned and renovated the 
government of Asia Minor.f I shall now proceed to discuss the road in 
detail, point by point, so far as the evidence I have been able to collect 
reaches. 

Starting from Constantinoj>le, an emperor using the road might either 

I have regarded it as certain that all these foundations date from Justinian I. ; 
even vrhere they are not attested by Procopius, most of them can be proved to have 
ex!,-,te(i before Justinian II., x u. 685. 

Tbe road towards tbe east, on which he took care to maintain the postal service in 
liigU e '-der. tliongh he neglected it on other roads according to Procopius (‘ Hist. Aic.’. 30), 
wa^ certainly this road. 
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cross tlie Bosphorus and take the land route from Chalcedon to Aigialoi 
and 'cross the feriy to Kihotos, or he might take ship to some harbour 
such as Helenopolis, or Prainetos, or one of his private landing-places 
on the south coast of the Gulf of Astakos. It has been alreadj' remarked 
that Helenopolis was the usual starting-point of the land roaO, and that 
the great series of buildings with which Justinian beautified it was part 
of his general scheme for this great road. Kihotos was close to 
Helenopolis. In later time at least the emperors themselves usually 
landed at Pylai, but this involved a detour, and was practised by the 
emioerors alone. Eomanus in 1076 is mentioned as an exception ; 
perhaps being in a hurry he took the direct and usual course, and landed 
at Helenopolis. Hence the road went to Xikaia. 

From Xikaia the road apparently went to Leukai on the Sangarios.f 
It passed first a village Gaita, which bears the same name as a Phrygian 
village on the horse road between Philomelion and Ikonion. We hear 
more than once about Chri.stians from the neighbourhood of Philomelion 
being settled in Bithynia, and perhaps the name may have been curried 
in this way. I 

8. PiTHEKAS is the next point mentioned on the road. There was a 
bridge beside it (ri;r Kara Tor JliOijKui' yeffivpai', Anna, 1. c.). Sti’ong for- 
tifications at this place are mentioned hj' Xicetas Choniata.§ Haase, 
in the art. Phrijr/ia, in Ersch and Gruber’s ‘Allgem. Encjxlop.,’ p. 274, 
inaccurately supposes that Pithekas was in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
clelpheia. 3Ianuel Comneuus, marching from the lower RhynJakos, 
cro.ssed the Hysian Olympos (Keshisli Dagh) before reaching Pithekas. 
He strengthened the fortifications in order to itrotect himself against 
the Turks of Koiiia. This show.s how widely the Seljuk power was 
extended at the time. Only in the later years of his life did Manuel 
seize and fortify Dorvlaion. In his earlier years Dorylaion was com- 
pletely in Turkish power, and Manuel always in his earlier campaigns 
preferred the road liy Kotiaion (which also passed through Pithekas). 
Kotiaion was further west and longer in the Christian pos.session than 
Dorylaion. I' 

Aruexokasteox is perhaps one of the forts in the neighbourhood of 
Pithekas, which have just been mentioned (cp. F. 69 ). Anna Comnena 
mentions it on the march of Alexius between Pithekas and Leukai. 

* Tlieso luive been described above (F. 53) in discussing the roaJ to Xikaia. 

+ Anna Commena. XV., vot. 11.. ja. 322, 

j The village south of Philoraeli'-n is still called Agait ; it i.-, nieutioueJ by Cinnamu.s, 
p, 42. Christians were brought in this w.iy by Manuel Conineuus some years later, and 
settled at Pylai in Bithynia. Alexins aI=o biouglit back Ciiriatiaiis from Philomelion. 

§ Ta Trepl rhv H.dijKay ipvuara (Xicet, ChoU., p. 1 1 ; cp. Cinuaiii.. ]>. ,38). 

) It is clear that in the disirracefu! treaty of 1074 Iv-tween Suleiman and tlie Kniperor 
Michael, Dorylaion and Sugut, but not Kotiaion, were included in the country recognised 
as Se-ljuk. I have discussed the southern fiontier in the American ‘ .Totirnal of Aichseu- 
logy.’ ISSO, and have .shomi that Apameia-Celacnae, but not Soublaiou, was included in 
the Seljuk country. 

P 2 
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Leukai retains its name as Lefke. Tt is beside the junction of the 
river Gallos vith the Sangarios. The suspicion suggests itself that fee 
bridge of Pithekas, just mentioned, is the bridge over the Gallos, and 
that Pithekas, Leukai, &c., are all in the same neighbourhood. The 
fortifications by which Manuel strengthened the district of Melagena 
(Xicet. Chon., p. 71) would’ then be identical with to. irepl tov IhO-ijKav 
ifjvjxara (ib.). 

9. Malagina, Melagina, Melagena, Melangia, or Mela, are different 
names given io the first great station on the military road. It was an 
aTrXijKToy, where troops from the surrounding country concentrated to 
await the emperor's arrival, and to accompany his march to the east. 
Unfortunately the account of the aTrXqK-ra given by Constantine, our sole 
authority, is so confused and inaccurate that its value is gieatly impaired. 
He makes the troops of the Thrakesian and Anatolic Themes concentrate 
at Malagina ; he omits to tell what troops concentrated at Dorylaion, 
the second airXTjKTov, and he repeats the Anatolic Theme as concentrating 
at Kaborkion, the third d-XijKTov. 'We are therefore obliged to trust to 
our own judgment in the matter. The Optimate troops would naturally 
concentrate at Malagina, the Opsikian and Thrakesian would concentrate 
at Dorylaion, the Domest'cus Scholarum would come either to Dorylaion 
or to Kaborkion, the Anatolic troops would come to Kaborkion, so would 
the Seleukeian troops. 

10. It will he convenient as a preliminary to our whole investiga- 
tion to give here the text of this most important passage of Constantine, 
vol. I., p. 444 

Etcrt Tu aTrXt^KTa • xpwTOi' aTrXrjuTOv eh ra MaXdyiva, Stvrepov to AopvXeiov, 
Tplrav ek to KaySopKir, Tsrapror €« KoXwvia)', Trip-nTov ek Katcrnpeiaj', ?ktov 

’ AppeviaKOvg fis rdv Aa^ipma • ore 6 crrpaTTjyos tUv QpaKtjcriwv Kal o 
crrpaTTjyog rSiy ’ AiaroXiKuiy dt^eiAovcrty iiravTav tw fSaaiXei eis to. AloAdyiya. 
o SopeaTiKOg rwv tr^oXwv koI 6 (TTparqyog Tuiv AyaToXiKthv Kal o crTpaTnjyug 
^fXevKLag d<^eiXovcrtv vTayray tuj jiatriXu ecs to Ka/3opKtv otc ti piv eort 
TO TaftiStoi’ ek Tapo-df, Ta Xonrci Bipara 6<j)uXov(nv aTToawpfveo-Bai eiV 
KoXcdvtav, £1 2£ T-pcis ra ptpr] -yg ’ AvaroXyg, 6<j>flXova'iv inraiTav t<3 jSao-tXct 6 plv 
Kairz-dSo^ Kal 6 'X.apariaviTyg Kal 6 BovKcXXdpis £19 KoXwviav, d hk 'AppeyiaKog 
Kal 6 Ilai^Xaycov Kal d 2£/3ao-T£(a9 £i9 Kaia-dpuay. otc Ta ’AppcviaKa BcpaTo: 
0 (j>c[Xov<jiv aTTQo-uipcvca-Bai clg TcKjypiKyv ck Toy jdaBvv 'PvaKa. The text is 
evidently in a very had state, and I believe that the passage is to be 
restored as follows : my reasons will he given in detail below. The 
fourth d—XrjKTov is not £t9 KoX<ov£iar, hut £19 Saviai-ar. Then the writer 
continues : (io-TEoi ) on d crTpaTtjyog twv ’OympaTW oc^ciXu iiravTav tiZ 
fiaaiXcl ck TO. MoAdyira, d (TTpaTtjyog tS)V ' Ox^ikIiov Kal b (XTparqybg tZv 
( dpaK-qalov ck to AopvXaiov, b copctTTiKog tZv crypjXZv Kai b (TTpaT7p/bg tZv 
’ A vaToXiKZv Kal b (TTpaTyybg ^cXcvKcbag ck to Ka/3dpKtov' bn, ci pcv cctti to 
raiclbiov ck Tapcrby, Ta Xonra OcpaTa b<f>ciXov(Tiv aTrocroipcvccrBaL ck ^aviavav, 
cl be iTpbg Ta pepy Tyg ’AyaToXyg, 6<j>clXov(nv vTravTav tu jiaaiAcl b pcv 
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KaTTTra^Ot Kal o 'K.apcrLo.vLrqQ Kal o HovKeWdpii Kal o HarpX-ayibv eU ^ayiauay, 
6 Se ’A/iyUEFiaxo? Kal 6 Sc/Jao-Tetas els Kaiadpecai', el Se els Te</>piKyt’,* to. 
’AppeuiaKo. Oepara o(f>el\ov(TLV a.Trocrbypevea'dai els tov Jia$vv PraKa. 

Eeiske, in his commentary, suggests that this, with the rest of the 
first part of the Appendix to lil). 1. de Cerimoniis Anl. Byz., was written 
during the fourth or fifth century, and is not the work of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus ; he argues that the term KaTcrap denoting the emperor 
had been disused in favour of Bao-tWs before his time. This opinion 
cannot be correct, for the jtassage implies the division of the empire into 
Themata in place of provinces, and the language is of a much later type 
than the Greek of the fifth century. It is, however, highly probable 
that Constantine used such an older document, and that some of his 
errors aie made in the attempt to accommodate this authority to the 
changed circumstances of his time. This document may have been 
early, for Constantine has probably adopted fiom it the term Kaio-ap. 
If Koloneia is not a mere clerical error, it must come from the older 
document : the military importance of Koloneia Archelais must have 
disappeared when Jlokissos was recognised as the great city of western 
Cappadocia by Justinian, but Constantine, finding the name in tne of 
his authoiities, retained it (see Addenda). 

11. I shall now discuss the various forms of the name llelagena and 
the chief places in which they occur, and prove that they all denote one 
single place. Their identity has rarely or never been observed, and the 
situation of the place has not even been gue.ssed at. 

M.A.LAGINA was a very impoitant station on the road to Dorylaion.f 
It is very frequently mentioned in the Byzantine wars. 

In the year 786 the Byzantine ti-oops advanced against the Arabs as 
far as Malagina. In the year 798 the Arabs made a rapid incursion, 
penetrated as far as Malagina, and captured the horses of Stauiacius, 
the court favourite, and the emperor’s own saddle (Jrpo/xoo-eAAar). The 
royal stables at Malagina (required for the imperial post service) are 
mentioned in the route described by Edrisi, from Amorion to El Khalidj 
(see under Saxtabaris), and on this occasion the Arabs evidently 
captured them with all the horses.^ In 858, also, the Arabs are said by 
some authorities to have again captured the imperial post-horses at 
Malagina (rrjv jSacnXeois I—ttotiv (Tvvaymyqr, Genes., p. lli).§ These 
stables were the great hor.se-station of Asia Minor, and are frequently 
mentioned in the Appendix to Book I. of Con.'-tantine’s ‘ Ceremonies of 

* On the frequent expeditious against the Paulieians, referring er-pecialh’ to the 
campaigns of Basil, who broke their p^wer. 

t In the narrative of events preceding C'oncil. Xicaen. II., Mansi, XII , p. 992, cum 
fecissent isti viam usque ail Mal.igenam (eas ram yia.Xaymaiv'). 

X Weil, ■ Gesch. der Khalifen,’ II.. 157, note, and Jluralt both speak of Mangana 
here ; Mangana is a Tory different place, beside Constantinople. 

§ Compare Theoph. Contin., p. 19S. Svmeon Mag. (p. 600) mentions that Malagina 
was in the Opsikian Theme. 
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the Byzantine Court,’ wliere their whole organisation is descrihed 
(pp. 459, 47G, 486j. 

In 803 Bardanes, who had rebelled against Nicephorus, advanced to 
Chrysopolis on the Bosphorus, but rethed immediately as far as Mala- 
gina : he was strategos of the Anatolic Theme, where he had rebelled, 
and towards which he naturally letired again. His march, therefore, 
must have been towards Dorylaion (Theophan., p. 479 j. 

The Paulicians, under Chrysocheir, penetrated as far as Malagena in 
872 (Genes., 114). All the recorded campaigns of the Paulicians pa,ss 
along the military road. 

12. The forms Melangia and Melagina or Melagena, as already 
recognised by Ducange, are clearly eciuivalent to Malagina ; but I add 
some proofs of the position of Melangeia on the same road. Constantine, 
bishop of Melangeia, is mentioned as late as 1269 by Pachymeres (vol. I., 
p. 102 ). Melagina is mentioned as an archbishopric in an unpublished 
Aotitia Episeopatuum, in the Bibliotheque Xationale, Paris. It is given, 
last in order, as Xo. 39, among the up^^LeTria-KOTrai This Xotitia belongs 
to the same class as Parthey’s Xo. X. It is in a MS. marked X'o. 960, a 
codex hornbycinus of the end of xiii or beginning of xiv century ; and it 
begins on fol. 89 r". The reference of Pachymeres seems to imply that 
the bishop of Melangeia was already raised to this dignity : he is men- 
tioned along with the bishops of Ankyra, Ephesos, &c. 

Melangeia is also mentioned as on the road from the Bosphorus to 
Dorylaion. Conrad crossed by the ferry Damalis, and advanced towards 
Philomelion by Melangeia and Dorylaion (Cinnam., p. 81). The em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, 1175 a.d., crossed at Damalis, advanced through 
Melangeia, where he collected the troops which concentrated there from 
Bithynia on the east, and from the districts along the Ehyndakos * on 
the west, i.e. the Optimate and Opsikiau Themes, and then proceeded to 
Dorylaion. Melangeia here is shown to be on the same load as Malagina,f 
and like it to be an dirXijKTov, where the troops of the Optimate Theme 
met the emperor on his march. There can, therefore, be no doubt of 
the identity of the two places. 

After the preceding and following paragraphs were finished, I 
observed that Zonaras asserts the identity of Melangeia and Malagina, 
saying that the latter is the more rustic uame.:j: 

13. The form Melagina seems to have led to another corrupition 
Melaina. Melaina is mentioned by Ducas as a village on the road from 
Amasia towards Prousa (lyyi’s —or IIpoiG7j5, p. 129). I think there can 
be no doubt that Melaina = Melagina, § and we have thus a proof that 

* Cinnam.. p. 294 (ep. pp. 36, 127). 

t The form MaAd'yyipa sometimes occurs for HaAiyipa. 

t Zonaras, III , p. 129 (Basel, 1557). 

§ Melagina becomes Melaina, cither ttiroagh the operation of popular etymology, 
seeking a word with a meaning, or through the tendency of modern Greek pronunciation 
to weaken g before i into y. 
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the place was at the crossing of the roads from Proiisa to the east and 
from Nikaia to the sonth, which exactly confirms the conclusion to ho 
drawn from the fact that Malagina was an a-n-XriKTov where the Optimatc 
troops concentrated. After Dorylaion had passed into Turkish hands 
Melagena was the natural aTrXrjKTov for the Opsikian troops also. 

14. Mela, which does not occur in Hierocles, is mentioned as a 
bishopric in all the Xotitise. It must, therefore, probably have risen to 
this rank after 530 a.d. In the Council held at Constantinople in a.d. 080, 
the bishop of Mela was present, and the names Mela and .Justiiiiaiiopolis 
Xova are used as equivalent. Mela therefore was refounded by 
Justinian and raised to the rank of a bishopric. Procopius, though he 
wrote his account of the buildings of Justinian not earlier than 560 a.d..’' 
does not refer to the building of Justinianopiolis Mela, but the passage 
in which he describes the building and paving of the road from Bithynia 
into Phrygia may fairly^ be connected with the foundation of the city, 
and may serve as a proof that the city was situated on the road.f It 
may, of course, be confidently' assumed that the road described by' 
Procopius is the imperial post-road to Dorylaion, the great artery of 
communication with Phrygia. Procopius mentions his care of the road 
to the east (Hist. Arc., 30). 

15. The situation of Mela is further determined by' the usual entry 
in the Notitise, Mo2p-/jr^s ^toi MeXlJs. Mela was sufficiently near Mudra 
or Modrene, for the two to be included in one bishopric. Modra was 
situated on the upper waters of the Gallos. If the text of Strabo 
(p. 543) is to be trusted, the Gallos joined the Sangaiios a little over 
300 stadia, nearly 40 miles, from Nikomedeia, and this distance, as 
Leake mentions, proves that the Gallos is the river which flows past 
Leukai,j rising in the little Lake Aine Gbl (“Mirror Lake”). The 
probable inference then is that Modra was about the village Aine Gol, 
and Mela about the point where the imperial highway crossed the river 
Gallos. Strabo knew the distance from this point, the junction of the 
Sangarios and Gallos, to Xikomedeia, from an itinerary', and hence he 

* He refers to the Sangarios bridge as in process of building. It was begun iu 5C0. 

f ‘'Eo'Ti §€ Tis eV Bidvi'ois oBos is Tct ^pvyooif ij$7] lovTi, €y9a Stj t6 

ayapid^ois Kal C^fois eripois StoAujAeVat ^vy€0aiye ’ yewSr/s yap CTrepd-^ay 17 

ou(ra, ,u7j on o/x^pccif i^aiaicay Karappayivroiy ^ ttoAAwj/ eTriKcxL'^ieVujp re /cat 

BiaKvdeia’ccy iy iaxdra, d\\d Kal ^fKadicy eVtTreTTT&j/cvtwv, ai' oi/Vw rvxoif is ri\ua &a9v /cat 
dirdpevroy ^vviaTaixiyT}^ Tas re odoi/s reyayu'Seis ipyaCou-ivrjy rods rfj^e Idyras €/c rov eVi 
TrAetcrrop dveiryiyey. dAAa /cat rovroy avros re p.€ya\o(ppO(Tvy7) ^^XV^ V SaciXls 

Oeodivpa rby Ki'ySvyoy ro?s wapiova biiAi/tray. is 7}/xipas yap uOov r}/j.iav ev^dyw dybpl A-'^ots 
TraufieyeOedi <7K€Tras rfj Aea^tpopcp aTrepyacdueyoL iirl areppds tt]s o5oG '.rapiivai bL€(TKe\.dcayTO 
rovs rfjSe ioyras (Prooop. Aedif. Y. 3). 

I Texier savs that thi» river runs from Aine GOl, and Kiepert’s later map agiets. 
His older map makes the river of Aine Gol run south of and parallei to the rivtr of 
Leukai. Texier says that the rivt-r of Aine Gol is calltd Bedre Tchai: he would 
probably have observed that the name Bedre is the ancient Modra, but for his extraor- 
dinary error about the site of IModra, which he places at Mudurlu. Kicpert follows him 
iu this, and is obliged to put the Gallos east of the Sangaiios. 
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gives it, though there is really a much shorter inteival hetvveen the 
Sangarios and Xikomedeia further north. But Strabo had no statistics 
of this shorter distance, for the route Ankyra-Xikomedeia, along which 
it might be measured, was of no importance in his time, whereas the route 
from Xikomedeia and Xikaia to Leukai, Dorvlaion, Kotiaion, Snyrna, 
and Ephesos, must have been a most important road then (see E. 12). 

The inference just drawn as to the situation of Mela cannot be con- 
sidered (|uite certain ; the conditions would be fairly well satisfied by a 
situation between Lefke and Yezir Khan, 10 or 12 miles further south. 
But the desoi iptiou which Leake gives of the situation and surroundings, 
combined with the importance of Lefke, show that Mela is to be sought 
not far from it, probably at some more defensible point. 

16. The natural route from Prousa to Amasia would pass by Lophui 
down the Gallos and across the Sangarios to join the other road from 
Xikomedeia to Amasia. A point in this neighbourhood would also be 
a good meeting-place for troops concentrating from the Optimate Theme. 
Malagina, Melagina, or Melaina, is therefore to be placed in the same 
place as Mela-Justinianopolis, and the importance of the city is to be 
connected with its situation at a meeting-place of roads. All Justinian’s 
foundations owe their importance and lasting character to the skill 
with which they were placed. He simply recognised and gave pre- 
cision and name to the places which by the force of natural circumstances 
were attaining importance amid the steady improvement and develop- 
ment of the northern parts of Asia Minor in the two centuries after the 
foundation of Constantinople. 

In the name Malagina the termination -im should really he -iji'd ; it 
is adjectival and extraordinarily common in Anatolian names. Me/\>7s, 
MeAtv^s, and McAivoii' (all genitives), in the Xotitiae, have lost the y, like 
the form Melaina. Like AIcAmpo; in Cappadocia it is really an adjectival 
form, denoting the district, in which there was no true city. MuAaya'a 
has altered its character and accent when it became a noun. The native 
name must have been Melag-a, and the adjectival character of the name 
Melagina or Melangia, as denoting a disti ict and not a single town, is 
proved by a passage in Ciunamus (p. 127), where he speaks of Manuel 
as living at a place (x^pos) named Metabole er AleAayyetbts. 

Leuke or Leukai (the AYhite Town) is to be considered as a village in 
the district Malagina, and perhaps popular wit or popular superstition 
sought a definite purpose in opposing the name to the ill-omened 
Melaina (Black Town).* 

Modrene was the scene of a battle described by Xicephnrus 
Patiiarcha, p. 68. 

1 7. Angelokome is by Texier (As. Min., p. 91) and A"ou Hammer iden- 
tified, on account of the resemblance in name, with the modern Aine Gol. 

* Compare Greek ila\oFels, MaAoEfVTo, Apple Town, in Latin Maleventum, changed 
to Bcnevfiitum. 
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This view is not consistent with a passage of Anna Comnena, according 
to which Angelokome would seem to have been situated on one of the 
rivers that flow out of Mount Ida. Anna (vol. II., p. 280) mentions that 
the Turks crossed a river Barenos between Kyzikos and Parion. This 
rivei', which must be either the Granikos or the Aisepos, flows out of 
Mount Ibis, where rise also the Skamandros, the Angelokomites, and the 
Empelos. The Angelokomites is obviously called after the town (often 
mentioned in late Byzantine time) past which it flows. Similarly the 
Barenos is obviously the river that flows by Baris, a town mentioned in 
all the Notitiae (sometimes as Sasabaris) and by Hierocles.* Other 
considerations incline us to place Angelokome as far east as possible, 
which would show that it was on the Aisepos, and Baris on the 
Granikos. It may, however, be doubted quite reasonably whether 
Anna’s geography is trustworthy, when she makes the Angelokomites 
and Skamandros lise in the same mountain. Perhaps she has confused 
the two mountains, Ida and Olympos. j The enumeration of towns 
near Xikaia captured by the Turks, which is given by Pachymeres, J 
Seems conclusive. Belokome is Bilejik, Angelokome is Aine Gdl, Ana- 
gourdes and Platanea are unknown villages in the direction of Melagena. 
It would not he correct to say that Aine Gol, which means “ Mirror 
Lake," a natural and poetical name for a lake among the mountains, is 
go: by popular etymology from the Byzantine name Angelokome. The 
fact seems to be that Belokome and Angelokome are Greek representa- 
tives of the Turkish names Bilejik and Aine Gol : and that these two 
places, having been for some time in the hands of the Turks, are 
designated by their Turkish names, while Melangeia, farther north and 
close to Xikaia, has still its Greek name, which is retained even by 
Edrisi.§ Then the Angelokome that gave name to the river, would be 
a different place from this later Angelokome, a name coined out of the 
Turkish Aine Gol, and Anna’s account of the four rivers flowing from 
Mciunt Ida (Ibis) may be accepted : her Empelos remains doubtful, 
perhaps the Satnioeis- 

18. Modra or Modrene is by Texier placed at Mudurlu, far away ou 
the other side of the Sangarios, though he agrees with Leake’s identifi- 
cation of the Gallos. His sole ground is the modern name, which he 
considers to be a modification of the ancient name. But Mudurlu is a 

• Ei'.rocles has the form Bapiairri, a scribe’s clerical error. Wesseiing, ho'vever, 
■wrongly suggests ’hpicr^-ri as the proper reading. Bapiarn] arises from a dittography, 
Bap.s irajioi' being written Bapis TraTrapiov, and the words being afterwards wrongly 
divided. Compare Bapis, ethnic Bap-rjvos, in Pioidia. See D 3, 10, C 30, which shows 
that the Barenos was the Gianikos. 

t Other similar errors are given, under Mopsouestia Cilici® and just below in 
connection with Melagena. 

+ 1.VV fxiv BrjXoKUpLa, viv 5’ ’AyyeAo/ra'ua. vvv 5’ ^AvayoupS^s Kal TlAaravia Kal ra 
Me'.ayyca Kal ra Kepi^ wdyra (vol. II., p. 413). 

§ See tire route given under Galatia Salutaris, Santubaris ; there Mulawwen perhaps 
corrtqwnds to Bilejik-Belokome. 
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good Turkish name, and has no connection with Modra. Kiepert 
in his latest map follows Texier. 

19. Gallos, which appears as a bishopric, united with the other places, 
Kadosia and Lophoi, must probably be placed on the Gallos, if there is 
an arm of that river which rises far away to the west. Gallos-Kadosia 
was in Bithynia Prima, subject to Nikomedeia, while Modra was in 
Bithynia Secunda, under Xikaia, which included the whole south- 
eastern part of the province from Aine Gdl and the Nicene lake. 
Gallos-Kadosia is to be looked for north-west of Aine Gol, and the 
boundarj’^ of the ecclesiastical provinces passes between Kadosia and 
Aine Gol. 

20. The operations of the year 1113 * * * § are very hard to understand, 
but, after fixing the site of Malagina, it becomes possible to put them 
more precisely. The Turks who were ravaging Mysia divided at 
Kyzikos. One division under Mahumet retired through Lentiana and 
Poimanenon (Maniyas), and thence doubtless along the Rhyndakos 
towards Kotiaion and Dor 3 ’laion, the latter of which was entirely in 
the hands of nomadic Turkish tribes, f The emperor sent orders to 
Kamytzes to march against the Turks. He must have gone through 
Prousa and round the north side of Mount Olympos (Keshish Dagh) 
till he reached Aorata, obviously in the Rhyndakos [valley at a point 
near Poimanenon. Here he attacked the Tuiks suddenly, dispersed 
them, and recaptured all their booty, but, instead of retiring on Poi- 
manenon, he lingered at Aorata, and the Turks, rallying in a plain 
beneath Aorata, surprised him in turn, defeated bis army, and captured 
himself with all the spoil. In the meantime the emperor had crossed 
the ferry from Constantinople to Damalis, and marched in three days to 
Aigialoi,! at the narrowest part of the entrance to the gulf of Astakos 
or Kikomedeia, whence he crossed the ferry to Kibotos on the south 
side of the gulf, and then again took the land-road to Nikaia. When 
he learned in Nikaia of the ill success of Kamjdzes, he advanced by a 
different road to intercept the Turks. He went by way of Malagina 
and Basilika. Basilika is described as a narrow and difficult glen on 
the (south-eastern) skirts of Olympos : it is probably to be sought 
somewhere about Inn Ongu in crossing the watershed. § He then 

* Anna Comnena, vol. II., p. 279 ff. 

t This is mentioned in the survey of the history of Dorylaion, given by Kicetas and 
Cinnamus, when Manuel set about refounding the city. 

t The hurry which Anna mentions does not correspond well with the three days 
between Damalis and Aigialoi (Alexius, however, was unwell), for Leake only gives 
12 hours, 3(1 miles, &om Scutari to Malsum, which must correspond to Aigialoi. One 
might feel tempted to identify Kibotos with the modem Ghevse, the ancient Kibyza or 
AciKiPupi, but Dakibyza was on the north side, 9 miles west of the ferry, whereas several 
passages in Anna show clearly that Kibotos was on the south side (not far from 
Helenopolis-Drepanon). 

§ See Addenda to p. 236. 
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descended to Alethina, wliicli must be between Kotiaion and Dorylaion. 
Meantime Mahumet had already reached the neighbourhood of Dorylaion, 
but Alexius, ignorant of this, advanced on Akrokos, in the direction of 
Kotiaion. He came upon the other division of the Turkish army, which 
had advanced from Kyzikos over the river Barenos or Granikos, by 
Parion, Abydos, Adramyttion, and retuimed by theKaikos valley through 
Khliara (which was east of Pergamos) and Germe (called by Anna, 
Karme). Its further march must have led by Synaos (now Siiuav), 
Aizanoi, and Kotiaion, until they were suddenly attacked by Alexius. 
During the battle the Byzantine rear-guai'd was suddenly attacked by 
Mahumet, who, learning of the emperor’s arrival, had collected a force 
of the nomad Turkmens round Dorylaion, and followed in pursuit of 
the Byzantine army. Alexius was thus caught between two forces, but 
still he gained the victory after suffering considerable loss. He then 
retired to Constantinople.* The description of this route, when com- 
pared with Edrisi’s account of the road Amorion-Kotiaion-Chalcedon 
(H 25), shows that Alexius followed the road by Bilejik (Mulawwen) to 
Kotiaion. 

21. The route between Malagina and Dorylaion is nowhere described 
carefully, but I find a probable reference to it in a passage of Anna 
Comnena, pp. 312-315. 

Tlie Castle of Saint George was near the Ascanian lake, west 
or north-west of Kikaia. The Turks penetiated to it in the 
year llld, while Alexius was at Aer (Eribolos, ten miles south 
of Nikomedeia). He at once advanced to Nikaia and the castle of 
Saint George, and even to Sugut,f which lies south of Malagina on the 
road to Dorylaion. The regular modern road to Dorylaion jsasses 
through Sugut, though there is another way through Bilejik, and this 
passage of Anna makes it probable that the ancient road took the same 
course. 

The Castle of Saint George was on the lake of Kikaia, a little to the 
west or north-west of the city. It must be distinguished from the Castle 
of Saint Gregory on the south side of the gulf of Astakos or Nikomedeia 
(Pachym,, II., lOJ), though the Bonn translation of Anna always renders 
Gregory instead of George. 

22. Justinianoi)olis-Me]a is several times at the Council of (380 A.ii. 
called Nova Justiniauopolis Gordi, which probably means of the country 

* Anna’s reference to PlnladelpUeia shows her va^-ue idea oi the situation. 

t Ktn/ioTToAiy TLva 2o,yov3dovs KdKoufjutntiv. The tact tiiat the Turkish name 

Sugut, '■ willow,” was already so attached to this place that Anna uses it and calls it the 
native name, is a striking proof of the extent of the Seljuk power along the Dorylaion 
route. The Kotiaion route was not S'O completely in their hands during thi.s or the 
following reign. Sugut soon after became famous as the original home ot the Ottom.m 
Turks in Asia Miuor : ’'Eo-ti 'Zayoini] wapa Mevtav Kwup outw mxXQvy.ivf] evSalp.uy Kal 
TTOTan'os Trap’ avrp outu KaKorjpivos . . . .KaXoiTO S’ av avTTj ’Itcos Kua-t). It is about 9o0 
stadia from the Euxine, according to Laon. Chalcoc., pj. 13. 
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Gordos. I have elsewhere * connected this with the names of the 
bishoprics Gordoserhoi in Bithynia, subject to Nikaia, and Gordorounia, 
or Goidorinia, in Phrj'gia Salutaris, and. with Gordon Kome, the old 
name of Juliopolis, in Galatia ; and have drawn the conclusion that the 
country along the Sangarios (especially the left bank) from Leukai 
upwards for a great distance, was called Gordos. 

23. The river Melas, which is mentioned by Pachymeres as a 
blanch of the Sangarios near the bridge built by Justinian over 
the Sangarios, can hardly be connected with Mela-Malagina. Xo such 
river is indicated in the maps, though it is expressly mentioned by 
Pachymeres (II., p. 331). 

24. Atzoula is an unknown place on the unexplored course of the 
Sangarios south of Xikaia. Botoniates, in 1078, wished to go from 
Eotiaion to Constantinople, but knew that the Turks, having concluded 
an agreement with the Emperor Michael, were trying to intercept him. 
He had only a small company with him, and they avoided the direct 
roads and went by by-paths. Thus they reached safely Atzoula on 
the Sangarios, which is said to have been 200 miles from Nikaia : the 
distance is such an absurd exaggeration as to suggest the correction 
tiKoo-i for StaKocrta.f Atzoula is probably the same place that is called 
Azalas by Anna, II., 79, and Eic. Bryenn., 34; Azalas seems to be on 
the hills that lie between Xikaia and the Gallos. Anna gave the 
distances from Eikaia in staelia, but the number is lost. There was a 
monastery Alypos on the south side of Azalas. 

25. It may be laid down beforehand that all the avXTjKTa must have 
afforded suitable camping-ground for great armies, where water and 
food for men and horses were easily procured, and that all must have 
been natural centres, easy of access from the districts whose troops con- 
centrated there ; in short, each airX-qKTov is likely to have been a natural 
road centre. We cannot, however, be certain that each aTrXjjKTov was 
actually on the road, for a place at some distance from the road might be 
a moi’e suitable standing-camp for an army. 

Melagena might fairly be supposed to be a gathering-place for part 
of the Opsikian Theme, as it certainly was later in the time of Manuel. 
But as Dorvlaion was in the Opsikian Theme, I have made the troops 
concentrate there. The division between the Themes is very confused 
and difficult in this part of Bithynia. According to Constantine the line 
of division between the Op)timate and Opsikian Themes began on the 
coast between Helenopolis and Pylai, and passed between Nikomedeia 
and Aikaia. South of Eikaia the Opsikian touches the Buccellariote 

* ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ part II., § Lxxxiu. The situations mentioned 
there must be slightly modified, since I have now been forced to place Jnstinianopolis- 
Mela further north than I did in that paper. 

t Niceph. Bryenn., p. 119. Astytzion on the Scamander (I.e. “townlet”,!, where 
Theodore Lascaris kept his treasure, is to he distinguished from Atzoula (Pachymer., I., 
68 ^. 
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Theme, which extended as far west as Modrene. If IModrene was in 
the Buccellariote Theme, the line of division rnnst have passed between 
Nikaia and Lefke, and Melagena would be in the Buccellariote Theme. 
It seems, however, to be an absurd division for military purposes, that 
the great military road should pass through first the Optimate Theme at 
Helenopolis, then the Opsikian Theme, then the Buccellariote Theme, 
and then again the Opsikian Theme at Dorylaion. We must, therefore, 
take the other sense of Constantine’s words,* that Modrene was the 
frontier town of the Opsikian, and that the Buccellai iote begins at the 
east side of Modrene, i.e. at the river Sangarios. The line dividing the 
Opsikian and Buccellariote Themes runs from the Sangarios about the 
junction of the Gallos to a point east of Midaion. The entire military 
road from Pylai to Dorylaion and Midaion then lay in the Opsikian 
Theme. Thereafter it touched the Buccellariote Theme almost at its 
southern frontier, where it bordered on the Anatolic Theme near 
Kaborkion. 

20. The Opsikian Theme included probably the entire Troad. it 
touched the Thrakesian Theme on the north side of the Kaikos valley, and 
further east it extended southwards to include the castle of Koula, which 
is several times mentioned by the Byzantine writers. Koula was the 
Turkish name, and was adopted even by Byzantine writers after it had 
passed into Turkish hands. Pachymeres (II., 426, ff.) describes how, in 
1306, Roger, with his Catalans, marched by Germe, Khliara, and Aulax, 
to Philadelpheia, whence he made an excursion to Koula, which he cap- 
tured, and then returned to Philadelphia. The castle Phourni, which 
he captured on the same excni-sion, is probably Magidion, near Saittai. 
But the Byzantine name for Koula was Opsikion, as we may argue 
from the fact that it was included in one bishopric with Maionia, three 
hours to the west of Koula. Moreover, Magidion (beside Saittai) and 
Opsikion are mentioned as TrAayt'ws i'/Kei/iei a from Khliara; Pergamos, and 
the country down to the Cayster valley (Georg. Acropoh, p. 30). 

The word Koula is explained by Ducange (‘ Notte in Alexiad.,’ p. 621) 
as a term applied by the Greeks to all acropoleis. But the fact that the 
acropolis of Antioch on the Orontes was called Koula by Anna (II., 
pp. 89, 90), and Kala by Scylitzes,t shows that it is simply the Arabic 
Kale or Kala, which has been adopted by the Turks as their commonest 
term for a strong place. I have explained the term fully, because Prof. 
H. Kiepert i criticised my brief statement to the same effect (‘ Cit. and 
Bish. of Phryg.,’ part II., § cvii.), and considers that Koula is an old 
Turkish word, meaning “ city.” I quite grant that this is so, but it 

* Of the Buccellariote Theme, ttrTu/ apxv “iro f^i’' tu? Ka)p.m6\sas MoSf/rji'ys 

apxofJ-^vov. 

t ivhs Twv irpos Svcriy ttjs ^Avriox^tas wvpycoy Ka\a rovyojua (Scylitz. in Xiceph. Phoo., 
quoted by Ducange (1. c.). 

+ In a letter which he kindly sent me on the subject. 
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means really “ fortified city,” and is taken from the Arabic. It is still 
used in Turkish in the sense of a single house standing apart among 
the fields away from a town, and therefore like a castle. The 
boundary of the Opsikian Theme, passing south of Koula, ran north-east 
to Meros (now called Kumbet), and a point east of Midaion on the 
Tembris. 

27. The next important ijoint which is mentioned on the road was 
the famous city of Dorylaion, an 3.-nXrjKTov, where the troops of the Thra- 
kesian and Opsikian Themes met the Emperor : it is still a Turkish 
military station. 

It is mentioned that Scholarii, the guards commanded by the Domes- 
ticus Scltolanim, were stationed in Nikomedeia, Kios, Prousa, Kyzikos, 
Kotiaion, Dorylaion, and one other place, until the time of Justinian, 
who removed them from the first six stations, and placed them in the 
cities of Thrace.* But though the Scholarii were removed, there can be 
no doubt that Dorylaion still continued to l)e a military station. In the 
time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, however, the Domesticus Soho- 
larum seems to have been stationed in Anatolic Phrygia, as he meets the 
Emperor at the third aTrXrjKrov, Kaborkion; moreover, Joannes Kurkuas, 
the famous general who reconquered the country from the Halys to the 
Tigris, was Domesticus. 

Dorylaion fell into the hands of the Seljuk Turks in the latter part 
of the eleventh century, f along wdth the line of the military road to a 
point further north than Sugut, but the line of road to Kotiaion by 
Malagena, Basilika, and Alethina, still remained in Byzantine possession, 
and attained great importance in the campaignsof Alexius (1115), -John, 
and Manuel Comnenus. At last, in the year 1175, Manuel made a great 
effort to break the Turkish power, and reopened two of the old military 
roads, one by Soublaion in the south of Phrygia, the other by Dory- 
laion. He advanced to Dorylaion by the ferry Damalis, collecting his 
troops at Melangeia. Cinnamus gives an interesting account of the 
situation of Dorylaion, its former importance as one of the very greatest 
cities of Asia, the delightful climate (which is even yet praised in 
the country), the fertile soil, the river full of fish,j: the numerous popu- 
lation, the baths, and of its utter destruction by the Turks. About 
2000 nomads camped in the neighbourhood of the deserted city. Manuel 
did not rebuild the old city, but selected a new site at a little distance. 
The site which he chose was apparently that which is now called Kara- 
dja Sheher, a deserted fortress about six miles south-west of Eski Sheher 
(Dorylaion). It is a fortress of the later Byzantine style, built on an 

* Tlieophanes, p. 236. 

t Probably in the year 1071, as already stated. 

% Fish swarm in the Tembris, but I was disappointed with those which I tried to eat: 
the flesh is soft, tastes like mud, and proved uneatable to a very hungry man. I found 
that the natives also considered the fish that were brought me hardly fit for food. 
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almost isolated spur of the plateau that borders the Tembris valley on 
the south, of great natural strength, hut difficult to supply with water. 
After the defeat at Myriokephalon, in the following year, Manuel 
promised to destroy the new city, and, though he broke his word, he 
could not retain his hold on it, and it went to decay. 

28. The imperial estate, called Tembrion in the Opsikian Theme, 
whence fishermen were taken to accompany the Emperor’s expeditions, 
and catch fish for his table,’*’ may have been beside Dorylaion or Midaion. 
The river Tembris flows past both cities. It is called Thybris by Cin- 
namus, who mentions also that the Bathys (which must be a tributary 
of the Tembris) flowed past Dorylaion. 

The Byzantine writers give interesting accounts of the Turkish 
nomads who inhabited the plain of Dor 3 -laion when Manuel reoccupied 
the city. Anna Comnena calls them Turkmens (rwr Kara rrjv ’Acriav 
oIkovvtu,:- TovpKOjj-dvoiv, vol. II., p. 284). I add other two passages ; oo-ot 
TTokvBpijj.jj.ovK ovTK draSn^oiCTt vdas rds Xti/rcoriTtSas "j" Kat rovrmy evcKa rwy 
oIkuiijv i)0u)V aTro.vKTTdpeyoi -Trayyoet rd 'Po/aaiW tirti<TLacriv opia. (Xicet. 
Chou., p. 156). TOTC Se Ilcpcrai dfx<f>i Bkt^iXiov; Trepl ravrrjv (the plain of 
Dorylaion) vop,dS(s <Ls eBos la-u^vovi' (Cinnam. 295). 

29. From Dorylaion the road perhaps followed the line of the old 
Homan road to Pessinus as far as Trikomia-Troknada. It is mentioned 
that the Emperor Basil II., in the year 880, when returning from an 
expedition into Kommagene, passed through Midaion. Presumably he 
travelled along the militaiy road. Were it not for this passage, I should 
have supposed that the road went along the modem track direct to 
Troknada (Kaimaz) ; but the terms in which Midaion is mentioned do 
not permit the supposition that on this occasion Basil diverged a little 
from the direct road for some special reason in order to visit it. When 
he reached Midaion he halted, reviewed his troops, distributed rewards, 
and dismissed them to their winter quarters.:!: 

.30. Troknada was the nearest point on the road to the third 
d-kr]Krov, Kaborkion, and jirobably the troops who had collected at 
Kaborkion joined the emperor when he reached Troknada. The 
distance is about twelve or fifteen miles. Kaborkion, a bishopric of 
Phrygia Salutaris in the latest class of Kotitiee, was probably in the 
Anatolic Theme. It was the place where the troops of the Anatolic 
and Seleukeian Themes collected, together with those commanded bj^ 
the Domesticus Scholarum. Its situation at the great fountains of the 

* See last note, p. 212. The estate is expressly mentioned as toD x‘»p‘ov toC 
(Const. Porph., I., p. 488). But, since the above was in type, I have observed that 
this place (which is called Tembrion, Tymbrion, or Tembrieion by Stephaims) is the 
imperial estate called Eudokias by Hieroeles, see E. § 27. 

t This expression adds probability to the identification given below (see Gal.uia, 
Santabarij) of Edrisi’s Libadhia on a navigable stream with Dorj'laion. 

J CeJren., II., p. 216; Theophan. Contin.. p. 283. Krasos was also on the Milit.try 
Road (=ee p. 435), which probably then went to Justinianopolis. 
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Sangarios has heen described, CB, § Lxxir. The splendid water-supply 
in a thirsty land, and the fine fertile plain aronnd made it an excellent 
canjping-ground for an army. It is still a good horse-breeding centre, 
an imperial estate, and a military station. 

31. The road went on to a very strong and important fortress, 
Justinianopolis Balia, situated at Sivri Hisar, whose lofty twin peats 
afford an impregnable citadel. Dr. Mordtmann was first led by the 
name to suggest this situation : the course of the road proves his acute 
suggestion to be correct. Its strength as a fortress, and its situation on 
the road soon made it the chief city of Galatia Salutaris. It became 
first a bishopric, and afterwards the actual metropolis and the residence 
of the metropolitan bishop, though he still retained the title ‘bishop of 
Pessinus.’ It still retains its rank as chief city of a Sanjak, and is an 
important centre of roads and commerce (see Galatia Salutaris). 

32. The course of the road across Galatia is very uncertain. The 
rarity of references to Ankyra in the military history of the Byzantine 
Empire, combined with the fact that it lies to the north of the direct 
route and that the road Sivri-Hisar-Ankyra is waterless except at the 
crossing of the Sangarios, suggests that the military road passed to the 
south of Ankyra. In that case there can be no doubt that it went by 
Beinam (Gorbeous), where it joined the new road from Ankyra to 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos and Csesareia, still one of the most important 
routes in Anatolia. This road went nearly straight east to the Halys, 
which it crossed at the bridge now called Tcheshnir Keupreu, and 
besides which was probably situated the fortress Saniana, the military 
centre of the Turma Saniana. The routs from Sivri Hisar to Gorbeous 
(Beinam) is very difficult to trace. 

33. The bridge Zompos or Zompi spanned the Sangarios at the point 
where the road crossed the river. This point must have been south of 
the modern Kawunji Keupreu and near the mouth of the Ilidja Su, if 
the view which I take of the subsequent course of the road is correct. 
Widely diffeient views, varying from near the source of the Sangarios 
(Texier) to near its mouth (Bitter), have been expressed about the 
situation of this bridge, which is of great importance in Byzantine 
military history owing to its situation on the military road. It will, 
therefore, be convenient at this point to examine the question of the 
Byzantine bridges over the Sangarios, Pontogephyra, Zompi, and perhaps 
Tantaendia. The first of these was built by Justinian, a.d. 560, to 
replace a bridge of boats (which rvas frequently destroyed by floods) on 
the important roads from Kikomedeia to Ankyra and to the whole of the 
north provinces. This bridge is described by Procopius (de Aedif., V., 2) 
as still budding while he was writing his book. Justinian diverted the 
course of the river to build it. The fame of this bridge grew as time 
passed, and it still stands, a really great work, described by Texier as 
429 metres long and composed of eight arches. Pachymeres (II., 330) 
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mentions its true name Pontogephyra, and says that it no longer 
spanned the Sangarios but a smaller stream called Melas, as the Sangarios 
had changed its course. The Sakaria still flows some distance to the east 
of the bridge. The name Pontogephyra, apparently a hybrid, Greek and 
Latin combined, was corrupted to Pentegepbyra, and exjslained as bridge 
of five arches, though according to Texier it is of eight arches.* This 
error occurs in Cedreuus (I., 678), and Theopbanes (p. 234). Agathias 
composed an epigram on the bridge, which is quoted by Zonaras 
(III., p. 53) and Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Them., p. 27). The 
latter, misunderstanding his authority, says the epigram was engraved 
on a stone in the bridge, and the misstatement has often been repeated, 

34. Eitter, in his ‘Erdkunde von Asien,’ vol. XX., p. 558, identifies 
this bridge of Justinian with the bridge Zompi, but this is a quite mis- 
taken view.'l' The situation of Zompi is defined with sufScient clearness 
by the many references that occur to it. At first sight something is to be 
said for Texier’s view:f that the bridge of Zompi is Tchandir Keupreu, a 
few hours below the great springs at Tchifteler in which the Sangarios 
rises. Anna Comnena refers to it as lying east of Santabaris (Bardakchi) 
and Amorion, and Xicephorus Bryennius speaks of it as near the sources 
of the Sangarios. Texier declares it to be a stone bridge of Byzantine 
work, and the case seems very complete in his favour. In 1883 I made 
a long detour in order to see the bridge ; and in 1886 I again crossed it. 
It seems to me to be a Tuikish bridge, built to carry the important 
route from Sivri Hisar to Azizie (the earlier Turkish Jirgin) and Afiom 
Kara Hisar. A road to the east from Dorylaion could not possibly go 
by Tchandir Keupreu, and, if it be Zompi, then the military road must 
have crossed the ksangarios by a dilferent bridge. But a passage in 
Michael Attaliota (p. 184) forces us to look elsewhere for Zompi. In 
the year 1073 the Caesar John marched (evidently along the military 
road) from Dorylaion to the east, and crossed the bridge called Zompos, 
which spans the Sangarios, and connects the Anatolic and Cappadocic 
Themes. Xow, I have stated above that the military road did not even 
touch Tchifteler (Kaborkion), where are the fountains of the Sangarios, 
but keeps away to the north of it without touching the Sangarios. But, 
even supposing that it did make the detour to Tchifteler, it would never 
jnake a further detour down the right bank in order to need a bridge to 
cross by some 12 miles down. It would go straight across from 
Tchifteler to Sivri Hisar (Justinianopolis). Moreover, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the Cappadocic Theme extended to the sources of the 
Sangarios at this time. It might, of course, be argued from Constantine’s 

* I am assuming Texier’s account to l)e correct. But possibly he is wrong, and the 
bridge has five arches. lu that case Pentegephyra would be correct, and Pontogephyra 
tiie corraption. 

t There seems to be here some strange misconception of the great geographer, as in 
the same sentence ho speaks of the plains of Dorylaion on the east of tlie Sangarios. 

J Texier, ‘ Asie Mineure,’ p. 391. 
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description of the Cappadocic Theme that it could uot have 
reached to any part of the Sangarios, hut was confined to the east side 
of the Haljs ; but his description applies to the older form of the 
Theme, and about 690 the Cappadocic Theme was actually extended 
as far west as the mountains east of Sivii Hisar (Gunusu Dagh, the 
ancient Dindymos ?). 

35. It is necessary at this point to discuss the limits at different 
periods of the Cappadocic Theme. Constantine identifies the Cap- 
padocic Theme, which was one of the three divisions of the great 
Armeniac_ Theme, with the old province Cappadocia Secunda ; but this 
is a mere slip, for in the earlier part of his account he defines it clearly 
as adjoining Lykaonia on the one side and reaching to Caesareia on the 
other, and in another direction bordering on the Buccellariote Theme on 
one side and reaching to Loulon and even up to Podandos on the other 
side (‘deThem.,’ p. 19). But his description of the Buccellariote Theme 
shows that it extended to the Halys, and that it was divided from the 
Cappadocic Theme by the Halys. A passage, however, in his treatise 
‘ de Administrando Imperio ’ (p. 225) shows clearly that, though originally 
the Buccellariote Theme did extend along the Halys as far south as 
the frontier of the old Cappadocian province near Parnassos, yet a modi- 
fication took place subsequently. About the year 890 four military 
districts of the Buccellai'iote Theme, Bareta, Balbadon, Aspona, and 
Akarkous, together with three of the Anatolic Theme, Eudokias, Saint 
Agapetos, and Aphrazeia, were transferied to the Cappadocian Theme. 
These seven districts comprise all the southern part of Galatia, from 
Aspona, near the Halys, to the Sangarios and even to Eudokias, and are 
called the Turina Kommata.f The bridge Zompi crosses from Eudokias 
to Saint Agapetos or Myrika, and apparently either a third change must 
have occurred and Eudokias been again attached to the Anatolic Theme, 
or else Michael refers to the fact that the Anatolic Theme included all 
the country south of the Sangarios, and must have come close up to 
Zompi. 

36. Of these seven bandai or topoteresiai, Eudokias, Saint Agapetos, 
Aphrazeia, and Aspona, have (H, 5-12) been placed approximately or 
exactly. The precise sites of Bareta, Balbadon, and Akarkous, can 
hardly be fixed, but Akarkous is probably a false reading for Akarbous, 
and is a variant of Gorbeous.| Bareta and Balbadon would then 
comprise the central parts of the Haimane (Bareta on the noj'th, 

* tV TiL'v 'Aj/aToAiKuv Kal KairiraSoKaiy ^irapxiov GHcll. Attal., p. 181). 

t Komraata is possibly the Latin comata. 

t Gorbeous, Akarbous, compare Loulon, Halala, 'which liave been identified in an- 
other part of this book. K for B is a common error ; compare Ikria for Ibria in liot. L, 
Vin,, IX. I misinterpreted Ikria in my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ part I., but 
put it correctly in the Table, part II. Since then, I find my correction confirmed hy the 
Bodleian manuscript, Baroo. 185, fol. 16, which reads lupiwy, and which invariably 
writes u for /?, 
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Balbadon on the south), and Akarhons and Aspona similarly the eastern 
Haimane np to the Hal 3 -s. Akarhons ■«'ould he a fort commanding the 
military road, and similarly we may look for Bareta or Balhadon on or 
near the military road at a point south of Ankyra, and near the road 
from Ankyra to Berta and Archelai.s Colonia. 

A comparison of the account given (K 15) of the Kharsian Theme 
shows that this later Capj)adocic Theme must have heen practically 
confined to these seven handai. It was hounded on the north hy the 
Buccellariote Theme, which is mentioned a.d. 1035 hj' Cedrenus, II., 
p. old, and Glycas, p. 588, as still in existence, on the east hy the 
Halj-s and the Kharsian Theme, on the south and west hj' the Anatolic 
Theme. Its importance, in spite of its small size, lay in its being on 
the line of the great road. 

It is certainly true that the expression of Michael Attaliota about 
Zompi connecting the Anatolic and Cappadocic Themes suggests that 
the river separated the two Themes, and a great river is certainlj' the 
natural boundary between two miUtaiy districts, just as the Halys was 
on the east. But on the other hand Eudokias seems necessarily placed 
at Yiirme, and the baths of Saint Agapetos equallj’ necessarily at the 
Hamam near Kadi Keui. Eudokias borders on Germa, and even if we 
could place Eudokias east of the Sangarios, separated by that river 
from Germa,* it would then be almost necessary to place Saint Agapetos 
at Yiirme, and the diflScultj' would still remain. 

In 1068 Eomanus Diogenes, marching to the east by the usual road 
via Helenopolis, crossed the Sangarios by the bridge Zompos, and 
afterwards the Halys.f This pas.sage also proves that Zompi was on 
the military road. 

37. Another bridge called Tantaendia, evidently over the Sangarios, 
or perhaps one of its tribufaiies, the Tembris or the Siberis, is mentioned 
in the life of Theodorus Sj^keota.i It lay between Colonia Germa and 
Sj^kea, and must be either over the middle course of the Sangarios, 
south of Sykea and Lagania, or over the Tembris near Germa. It is 
just possible that it is identical with the bridge over the Siberis built 
by Justinian (Procop., ‘ iEdif.,’ Y. 6). 

38. To cross Galatia with a large army from east to west, there are only 
two roads which afford a water-supplj-. One of these would keep along 
the Tembris (Borsuk Su), cross the Sangarios, and ascend the Ankyra river. 
The military road appears not to have taken this course, and it must in 
all probability have taken the other. In that case, from Justinianopolis 

* The position so far north is, however, impossible, for the seven handai are clearly the 
southern part of Galatia. The Anatolic Theme, to judge from Constantine’s descrip- 
tion, could never have included Eudokias, unless it was pretty far south; and nothing is 
left for the Buccellariote, if the Anatolic extended to the river of Ankyra, which in 
that case would be the northern border of Eudokias. 

t Scylitz., p. 639, and Attal., p. 139. 

X Act. Sanct., April 22nd, p. 53. 

Q 2 
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it went to Eudokias, crossed the Sangarios south of the present 
Kawunji Keupreu, ascended the Eija Su, which flows with a fine stream 
throughout the summer * from the central Haimane. The road would 
pass under the walls of Kizil Hissar Kale, which I suppose to ho 
Aphrazeia, and which overhangs the river. It would then cross by 
Bareta or Balbadon to Gorbeotis-Akarbous, and descend a stream which 
flows eastwards towards the Halys. 

39. The Halys must have been crossed by a bridge, and Tcheshnir 
Keupreu is admirably situated, where the river is narrowed to enter a 
gorge in the mountains. A bridge over the Halys is indeed never 
mentioned by Byzantine writers ; but it can hardlj’ be the case that 
the Turks were the first to construct a bridge tbere.f 

In -4.D. 905, Samonas, the Saracen favourite of Leo YI., on pretence 
of going on a visit to his own monastery Speira, which was situated in 
Damatry beside Constantinople, fled to his native country, and, in order 
to avoid piu’suit, hamstrung all the post-horses as he passed. He was, 
however, refused permission to cross the Halys, and was in consequence 
overtaken by his pursuers. A doubt might be raised whether this 
refers to the passage of the Halys at Tcheshnir Keupreu, or to the 
other crossing between Justinianopolis-Mokissos (Kir Sheher) and 
Caesareia. He had already long passed Speira, and was going onwards 
towards the east, when he was arrested, so that it was clear that he was 
fleeing. He then pretended that he was going to the Timios Stavros, 
the Holy Cross, at Sirichas or Sirachas.J When we remember that one 
of the fortresses in southern Galatia which we have (K 12-6) seen reason 
to place on the military road, was called Timios Stavros, there can be no 
doubt that Samonas was arrested at Tcheshnir Keupreu, and then 
pretended that he was going to the Holy Cross for rehgious purposes. 
The incident incidentally confirms in a general way the situation which 
has been assigned to Timios Stavros. 

40. Another place on the road west of the Haly-s was Ara. In a.d. 
906 Eustathius Argyrus was banished to his own house in the Kharsian 
Theme, but on his way died at Ara, and was buried at Spynin, a high 
point beside Ara.§ His sons, however, exhumed the body and carried 
it to the family monastery of S. Elizabeth in the Kharsian Theme. 
There is no clue to the exact position of Ara and Spynin. 

41. There must certainly have been a fortress near the bridge to 
protect the crossing of the Halys. This fortress, as I shall try to prove, 
was Saniana. 

In the first place, the defending fortress was on the east side of the 

* I have gone along it in the middle of September. 

t The present bridge may be only a repaired Byzantine bridge : it has a single 
pointed arch. 

t Sirichas Leo Grammat., p. 278 ; Theophan. Contin., p. 369 ; Sirachas, Cedren., 11., 
p.264. 

§ e’s rh Sirwiv tou "Apa ttj!' Koovpriy (Theophan. Contin., p. 374). 
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Halys, for Eomanus Diogenes, in 1063, built for the first time a fort on 
the west bank at the crossing (Attal., p. 1-46). 

In the second place, the three bandai in the south of Galatia beyond 
the Halys, which once belonged to the Buccellariote Theme, but in 890 
were transferred to the Kharsian Theme, were united in the Turma 
Saniana. During the following century Constantine mentions that the 
Buccellariote Theme extended to the fortress Saniana The fortress 
Saniana is also mentioned in the year 824 as being surrendered by the 
insurgent chief who occupied it. Now it is clear that the Buccellariote 
Theme extended to the Halys, and it is therefore probable that the 
limiting town was on the Halys. Moreover, the principal fortress of a 
Turma may very suitably be placed at such an important 2 >oint as the 
crossing of the Halys and a triple fork of the military road. 

Another argument may be drawn from Strabo (p. 562), who mentions 
Sanisene apparently as a frontier district on the south of Paphlagonia.* 
Just as we find the two forms Pimolisa and Pimolia, or Kolose and 
Koloe, used to designate the same town, so Sanisene and Saniana are 
clearly the same name. Now it is certainly impossible to place Saniana 
as far north as Strabo implies Sanisene to have been ; but remembering 
how vague were the limits of countries in Strabo’s time,f we may, 
perhaps, consider that Sanisene was partly absorbed in Galatia, and 
partly left in Paphlagonia. In that case Sanisene would be originally 
a province or district along the Halys on both banks, south of Pimolisene, 
extending as far south as Tcheshnir Keupreu, near which stood the 
Byzantine fortress Saniana. Originally', of course, Saniana was an 
adjectival form, but it has, like Malagina, become a noun. 

42. Now it is obvious that the bridge of the Halys would he a conve- 
nient a-TrXrjKTov for the Buccellariote troops. Constantine, however, says 
that the Buccellariote troops always met at Kolonia, i.e. Archelais. It is, 
however, a patent absurdity that when the emperor is marching to the 
east, the Buccellariote troops should concentrate 100 miles south of the 
road, and 60 miles south of their southern frontier, in order to join him 
conveniently. Substitute Saniana for Kolonia, and the description is 
clear and accurate. The order of enumerating the airXrjKTa is then 
natural. Saniana is then the place where all the eastern themata meet 
the emperor if his march is towards Cilicia. But if he is going towards 
Kommagene the Buccellariote, the Paphlagonian, and the Kharsian 
troops meet at Saniana, while the Cappadocian, Armeniac, and Sebas- 
teian | meet at Caesareia. 

* The text seems not satisfactory. The meaning probably is that soutliem Paph- 
lagonia (ruled by several kings) was divided into Timonitis on the Bithynian frontier, 
and the kingdom of Gezatorix including Marmolitia and Sanisene and Potamia : omit 
one KOI (see Addenda). 

t He quotes the proverbial uncertainty, •“ the bounds of Phrygia and Mysia.” 

J One necessary transposition is here made between Paphlagonian and Cappadocian- 
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Yet another argument might be brought to show the utter absm-dity 
of the reading Kolonia. A glance of the map will show that if Kolonia 
were an aTrXrjKrov, it would in every case be by far the most convenient 
for the Seleukeian, and sometimes for the Anatolic troops, yet these 
troops go to Kaborkion : on the other hand, as the airXTjKTa have been 
corrected, Kaborkion is the*proper aTrA-ij/cror for them. 

43. At Saniana the military road forked, and one branch went straight 
east, probably through Myriokephaloi, Timios Stavros, * Basilika 
Therma, Siboron, Hypsela, Agrane or Agiiane, Sialos, Bathys Ehyax, 
and Sebasteia towards Armenia. This part of the road will be dis- 
cussed below. It only remains to add that Justinian fortified several 
points on the road in Armenia, Satala, Koloneia, and Theodosiopolis, and 
built the walls of Sebasteia (Procop., Aedif., III.). 

44. It is to be observed that the last airXrjKTov is Dazimon, but that 
the tioops who must have assembled there are said to meet the emperor, 
not at Dazimon, but at Bathys Ehyax. The situation of these two 
places, as fixed L 20, explains this peculiar language. Dazimon is the 
splendid plain called the Kaz Ova, west of Tokat. The Armeniac troops 
collected here, and when the emperor was approaching, they came to 
meet him at Bathj s Ehyax, which is mentioned as a convenient place 
for going off the road into the Armeniac Theme. f Bathys Ehyax has 
been placed at Sialos or Siara, now Yeni Khan, where the roads from 
Tokat and from the west meet before they go on to Sebasteia. Thirty 
miles beyond Bathys Ehyax, and therefore near Sebasteia, was a hill 
by the road called Kiovaravrivov Bovrov.J (See p. 2G7.) 

45. The other branch of the road, going south-east from Saniana, 
passed through Justinianopolis-Mokissos, now Kir Sheher, which, from 
its refoundation by Justinian, has continued down to the present day 
to be one of the chief cities of eastern Anatolia. I have described, in 
discussing the roads east of Ankyra, the alteration that occurred in the 
roads across north-westein Cappadocia in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and the consequent rise of Justinianopolis to importance. 

46. At Justinianopolis the road again forked, one branch went south by 
Zoropassos (Yarapson §), Soanda (near Kev Sheher), through the Turma 
Kases or Kasin in the plain of Venasa (about the modern Jlelegob and 
Hassa Keui), to Tyana and the CEician Gates. During the centuries of 
Saracen warfare, the country between the Gates and the Haljs was 

* Such names as [n]AtuTiras for Trokoadts, S. Agapetos for Myrika, &c., stow the 
iufluence of religion on nomenclalure in Byzantine time. Another fort, called 
Myriokephalon, stood on the important Kleisoura, leading east from Soublaion. 

t Compare Genesius, pp. 122-4, which is quoted in fixing the position of Agrane and 
Bathys Ehyax. 

t Genes., p. 121. 

§ The name is always given in the maps, Arebsun; but the spelling Y’arapson 
corresponds far more closely to the local pronunciation. The initial ii is alwavs. 
audible. 
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almost continually infested by Saracen bands. Hence on such an 
expedition the whole Byzantine army was collected by the time the 
emperor reached Saniana. It would have exposed the army to be cut 
off in detachmeuts if it had concentrated further south. 

It is possible that the old pilgrim’s road along the left bank of the 
Halys may appear to some readers to be a preferable route. In that 
case the fork would occur at Akarbous, and an expedition against Cilicia 
would pass through the fortress Aspona (also a bishopric), would touch 
the Halys and pass through Parnassos and Xyssa, would then diverge 
from the Halys and join the other route at Soanda. But in addition 
to the arguments which have already led us to the view given above, 
I may add that the utter desolation of this route and the almost complete 
failure of Byzantine ruins on it, seem irreconcilable with the idea that it 
was one of the greatest imperial roads throughout the Byzantine period. 

47. When the emperor was marching towards Kommagene or 
Melitene, it was most convenient that the Armeniac, Sebasteian, and 
Cappadocian troops should meet in Caesareia. The march led from 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos south-east to the Halys, which it crossed by 
the bridge described below (L 2), and probably then passed through 
Justinianopolis-Kamoulianai to Ctesareia. The road from Ctesareia, 
across the rivers Karmalas or Ouopnictes (Zamanti Su) and Saros to 
Arabissos (Yarpuz) and Germauiceia (ilarash), has been described 
N 1 ; but it will be convenient to add here a note on the chief 
campaigns against the Arabs. In Section E. I have described the 
chief passes across Taurus, and corresponding to these Kleisouiai there 
are in the Saracen Wars two chief lines of attack, used at different 
periods. The Arab armies at some periods cross by the Cilician 
Gates, at others they come from the Auti-taurus region. In the 
former case the ojrerations take place chiefly on the road by T 3 'ana, 
partly also on that which leads through Heraklea-Kybistra and Lj'ka- 
onia. In the latter case, they take place on the roads that lead north 
and west from the river Saros. As a general rule, the operations of the 
period befoie 840 are on the Cilician route, and after 840, under Michael 
and Basil, they are almost always on the Kommageniau route. 


H. Cities axd Bishoprics of Galati.v Salutaris. 

This province was formed between 386 and 395 by the emperor 
Theodosius (Malalas, p. 348),* by taking the south-westeni part of 
Galatia, with the bishoprics Germa, Mj-rika, Eudokias, Pessinus and 
Petinessos or Pitnisos, and adding to them a part of Phrygia Salutaris, 
containing the bishoprics Amorion, Orkistos, Klaneos and Troknades. 

* 386 is the approximate date given for Polemius Silvius, who mentions only one 
province, Galatia: 412-3 is the date given by Seeck to the ‘ Notitia Dignitatuin,’ which 
mentions two Galatias. 
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Pessinus was made the metropolis of the new province. The name 
“ Salntaris ” was perhaps due to the hot springs, which abound in western 
Galatia and eastern Phrj’gia, and which have always been great 
medicinal resorts. See p. 437. A comjiarative list of the bishoprics is 
given in the accompanying Table. 

1 and 2. Pessinus and JusTiNi.isoPOU.s. — This pair of cities is so 
closely connected that they must be treated together. Sivri Hissar, the 
modem capital, has succeeded to the honours of Pessinus, and is in 
great measure built out of the ruins of the Graeco-Eoman city. A 
church of S. Sophia at Pessinus, and a church of the Holy Angels 
outside the walls, to which the bishop George went forth, are men- 
tioned in ‘Acta S. Theodori,’ April 22, p. 52. Two inscriptions of 
Pessinus, still unpublished, mention fine garments (two fibulatoria, two 
pairs of Si/itra), sent as a present to the Emperor Trajan: it was 
doubtless this kind of cloth that is mentioned as being made in Galatia 
and as forming an important article of trade, in the Greek geographical 
tract published by Gothofredus (Geneva, 1628, p. 24), and dated by him 
A.D. 347-8. The pig was held to be an unclean animal at Pessinus, 
according to Pausanias, YIL, 17, 10. 

The situation of Pessinus has long been known at Bala Hissar, 
about 12 miles S.S.E. of Sivri Hissar. Texier publishes a beautiful 
plan of the ruins of Pessinus ; but his plan is almost a pure in- 
vention, and has only the very faintest resemblance to the features of 
the place. The city sank into decay as Justinianopolis (Sivri Hissar) 
rose to importance ; but it has always been inhabited, and the present 
inhabitants appear to me to be descended from the ancient population 
with not more than a very slight admixture of Turkish blood. 

Justinianopolis was refounded by the emperor Justinian. Its older 
name seems to have been Palia or Spalia,* but the spelling varies so 
much that the correct form is quite uncertain. As llordtmannf first 
divined, Justinianopolis is the impregnable fortress of Sivri Hissar. It 
was evidently built as one of the chain of strong places on the Byzant- 
ine military road,| and its military importance soon made it the real 
centre of the province. In Not. I., dated a.d. 883, we have the entry 
6 IIwro'oriTcor rjToi ’lovcTTiyavovTroXfws, which proves that it had definitely 
become the metropolis of the province, and the archbishop of Pessinus 
was now merged in the metropolitan of Justinianopolis. Yet, in all 
the Notitiae, even in Not. I., which alone preserves in one of its entries 
the truth, Justinianopolis is mentioned as separate from Pessinus and 
ranking last among the bishoprics subject to that metropolis. When 

• It is possible that Spania, which also occurs, is the best form. See p. 163. 

+ I am glad to have the opportunity of quoting Dr. Mordtmann, who did much good 
work, with few positive correct identifications. His papers are buried in old journals, 
especially ‘ Munchener Sitzungsber.’ and • Gel. Anzt iger.' 

t See G 31. 
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foundecl by Justinian it was made a bishopric, and placed at the end of 
the existing list of bishoprics; but when it became (probably about 
700 A.D.) the real centre of the province, the Archbishop of Pessinus 
transferred his residence to the fortress, and, while continuing to bear 
the title 6 Uea-o-cvowTiwy -^rot ’lovoTwtarouirdXcojs), became practically the 
archbishop of JustinianopoKs.* 

Justinianopolis is wholly ignored in the Councils, because it was 
not founded when the Councils before 553 were held ; and when the 
later Councils were held the metropolitan of Pessinus is identical with 
the bishop (archbishop) of Justinianopolis. Only in the Council 
A.D. 553 he might have appeared, but of the whole province only 
Pessinus and Germa were represented in that Council. 

3. Gedaia, a colony of Augustus, Colonia Julia Augusta Fida Germa, 
is often called Germokoloneia in Byzantine documents. All wiiters 
have hitherto accepted Leake’s view that it was situated at Yiirme, and 
that “ yiirme ” is the modern pronunciation of “ germe.” I have shown, 
J, § 1, that the view is mistaken, that conclusive epigraphic evidence 
places Germa near Masut Keui, on the low'er course of the Tembiis, and 
that the road-system of Galatia demands this situation. The deriva- 
tion of Germe from the Phrygian correspondent to Greek Oepfj-o^, 
Sanskrit gJtaiinas, Latin formus, is probable ; but it is not known 
whether any hot springs existed nearer than Mousgon. 

Hierocles has the name Tipp-ia, which he gets according to a practice 
common with him from the ecclesiastical o Tepp-imv (eTrw-KOTros). The 
same form occurs in the Latin translation of the ‘ Acta S. Theodori ’ and 
occasionally in the ecclesiastical lists. 

4. Mykiaxgeloi was a name given to Germa in Byzantine times : its 
origin is obviously from the chief church, which must have been 
dedicated to the “ hosts of angels.” 

Germia of Galatia is regularly mentioned as an archbishopric in 
several of the Notitim of all classes.']' Germokoloneia is regularly 
mentioned in the same Notitise as a bishopric subject to Pessinus. 
We might believe that the archbishopric is the same place as the 
bishopric, which had been left uncorrected in its old place, when it 
was elevated to be an archbishopric. Such examples of carelessness 
in keeping the registers are common, and in this case the double 
name facilitated the erior. But the remarks, p. 322, show that Germia 
the archbishopric is perhaps in Bithynia. 

Two monasteries at Germa are mentioned at the second Council of 

* I liave shown that the same occurred (1) at Perga and Attalia ; see “ Antiq. of S. 
Phrygia,” in ‘ Amer. Joum. of Arch,’ 188S. s.v. Perga ; (2) at Prymnessos and Akroenos, 
“Cit. and Biah. of Phrygia,” in ‘Jonrn. of Hell. Stud’ 1887, s.v. Akroenos; (3) at 
Kolosaai and Chonai ; and at numerous other places. 

t Tepiua roAaTi'os, Not. I., U., VI., X.; Tep/ua roAaTi'as irptsTrjs, Not. VIU. ; Tepfii* 
roAaTias Seurepas, Not. VII. 
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Nicsea, A.D. 787 : 5e/>yios r}yoi;/i,£i'OS tZv Pcp/Atwv and Icouvi'tjs TT/aCCTySuTepos 
rov Ayiov %€pylov tSv TepfiLoiv. 

5. Eudoxias is a name given to some town or village of Galatia in 
honour either of the mother or of the daug’hter of Theodosius II. It 
belongs to a large group of city names, which seem all to belong to the 
period of Valens, Theodosius I., and Puleheria Augusta : in Phrygia 
Pacatiana, Valentia, Eudokias, Theodosia, and Pulcherianopolis ; in 
Pisidia, Theudosiopolis (Eudoxiopolis in Hierocles) ; in Asia, several 
different places were named Theodosiopolis, and Arcadiopolis occurs ; 
and man}^ other examples might he collected. 

Euduxias and Germa were conterminous bishoprics, as is shown 
by a passage in the life of S. Theodorus Sykeuta.* There was a 
feast of the Virgin in Musgi oppido, at which it was customary for the 
bishops of Germa and of Eudoxias to he present. Musgum was, therefore, 
probably a village on the frontier of Germa and Eudoxias, and the 
Christian custom perpetuated an old religious connection of both cities 
with some holy spot between them. Such a connection is not likely to 
have existed between cities on opposite sides of the Sangarios, and no 
other territory in Galatia Salutaiis, conterminous with Germa, remains, 
except on the south of that city and on the east of Pessinus. 

There is, therefore, every probability that Eudoxias was situated at 
Yiirme, where there are considerable remains of a Byzantine bishopric, 
and in that case 

6. Mousgox was probably situated at the fine hot springs about 
six miles N.Y.W. of Ytirme. 

7. Syxowox. It appears that the bishopric which is named (in 
genitive case} SvivdStur, SwoSeior, SwoSiou in the late Yotitise III. and X., 
and in the Council of Constantinople, G92, must be identified with 
Eudoxias ; but the reason of the name is quite unknown, unless it be 
derived from this great gathering at the hot springs _ad 3Iusgi 
oppidum. 

8. Goediox. The famous city Gordion is apparently to be identified 
with Errdoxias. 3Ianlius, after crossing the Sangarios south of Pessinus, 
marched in one day to Gordion ; and Alexander the Great, marching 
probably by the same road to Ankyra, passed through Gordion. It 
was an important commercial city of the early period, and the situation 
at Ytirme explains this importance, because it is on the *• Eoyal Eoad " 
from Pessinus to Ankyra. The identification seems fairly certain, for 
there is absolutely no other city within a day’s march of the place 
where 3Ianlius must have crossed the Sangarios. 

9. Akkilaiox is wrongly identified with Eudoxias, and the frontier 
of Asia consequently pushed too far east, in the map attached to my 
“ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” part II. The false situation assigned 
to Germa by all authorities and accepted by me, threw the whole 

* ‘ Acta Sauctorum,’ Apiil 22ud, p. 47. 
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topography of the district into confusion. Akkilaion has now been 
properly placed on the Tembris, between Midaion and Germa. So long 
as Germa was placed at Yiirme, since Eudoxias was certainly adjoining 
it, there ^^■as no alternative except to place Eudoxias on tlie lower 
Tembris. Then Akkilaion and Eudoxias were side by side, and, as 
Akkilaion never occurs as a bishopric, I supposed them to be actually 
included in one bishopric. The name Akkilaion, like Midaion from 
Midas, Durylaion from Dorylas, Tataion or Tottaion from Tatas or 
Tottes, is obviously derived from a personal name Akkilas, and there 
can be little doubt that this is a variant of the very common Phrygian 
personal name Akylas.* Akkilaion is perhaps Gratianopolii!, on which 
see C. B., LXXXIIL, Act. Sanct., Apr. 22, p. 42, and Cone. Ephes., 
A.D. 431, where Philadelphus, bishop of Gratianopolis, was present. 
Akkilaion was in the province Asia, as is clear from its coins. 

10. Myeika. The situation is proved with certainty by the hot 
spiings, mentioned in a signature at the Council of Chalcedon. Besides 
the hot baths between Germa and Eudoxias, the only others known in 
Galatia Salutaris are at the Merkez of the Haimane, near Kadi Keui, at 
the head-waters of a stream which flows into the Istanoz Su not far above 
its junction with the Sangarios.f The exact form of the name is 
uncertain ; the adjectives formed from it are Mopt/ctos and Mvpt/cT^vds. 
Hierocles has Mvpistoji', which is apparently adapted from a list of 
bishopries (o Mi’pcKccay). In one entry at Council. Chalcedon J we read 
“ Elpidio (episcopo) Thermensis majoris,” which implies a distinction 
from some other Thermse of less importance. 

11. Saixt Agapetos. In the later Xotitiae and in the Council. Quinis. 
-A.D. 692, the bishopric changes its name, and is called after Saint 
Agapetos, to whom its church was doubtless dedicated. This seems to 
have been a real case of change of name, and not a change of situation. 
The common phrase with the double name (connected by ijroi) does not 
occur, but the new name is substituted for the old one and the entry is 

@epp.a. Tov Aytoc ’ AyairrjTov. 

An important passage of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘ de Admin. 
Imp.,’ p. 225) is clear and readily intelligible, when Eudoxias has been 
placed in its proper position. About 890 the handai or iopoteresiai of 
Endokias, Saint Agapetos, and Apbrazeia were transferred from the 
Anatolic to the Cappadocic Theme, and the latter (with four additional 
latidai) was made to include all the territory now called Haimane, 
bounded by the Halys on the east, lake Tatta on the south, and the 

* For the variations between i and u in Phrygian cp. Siblia and Soublaion, kahin 
and kakoun, &c. ; see my paper on the Phrygian inscriptions in ‘ Zeitschrift fur vergleich- 
ende Sprachforschung,’ 1887, and Fick, ‘ Ehemalige Spraeheinheit,’ connects Akrisias 
and akristis with the root krus. 

t The flow of the water is wrongly indicated in some of Kiepert’s maps of this 
country. 

X Ed. Labbe, p. 87. 
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mountains Letweeu Sivri Hissar and Yiiime (wliicL are now called 
Gunusu Dagh, probably tbe ancient Dindymos * * * § ) on the west. 

The leven bandai constituted the Turma Kommata.| The general 
situation of this Turma, as it has now been jJaced, is confirmed by a 
passage in Genesius, p. 122, who says that the Paulicians of Tephriko 
under Chrysocheir advanced as far as Ankyra and Ivommata 
’XyKvpa's iroAews Kat ai-rSiv rSiv Ko/t/raTwv J). The Paulicians besieged 
or captured Ankyra, and even the military stronghold Kommata. It is 
doubtful whether this word is here to be understood as a definite 
fu'tress, the centre of the Theme, but more probably it denotes only the 
wliole military district, with seven divisions and seven fortresses. 

12. Apheazeia. Xothing is known about it, except that it must 
have been a fortress adjoining Saint Agapetos, and in the Anatolic 
Theme. Probably it was the fine fortress now called Kizil Hissar Kale, 
on a hill about three or four hours south-west of the hot springs of 
Myrika. On the termination -d^'ros, -a^la, in Phrj'gian, Lycian, etc., see 
Kiuch in Zft. f. Xuniism, 1389, p. 192. 

13. Petixessos or PiTNJsos. Its situation in the salt desert west of 
lake Tatta between Lykaonia and the Haimane is made clear by Strabo 
(pp. 567-8). The exact situation remains to be discovered by explora- 
tion of the .southern frontier of Galatia. I have as yet made only one 
rapid journey across from Myrika to Philomelion. The site of Pissia 
(Piri Begli) would suit the indications of Petine.ssos fairly well, but 
a site further to the east would agree still better with Strabo. It seem.s' 
ditficult, in consistence with the order of Hierocles, to put any other 
bishopric on the Lykaonian frontier of Galatia Salutaris. 

14. Trokxades, a people with an apparently Gaulish name, in- 
habited the country on the northern or left bank of the Sangarios. 
Their chief town was apparently situated at Kaimaz (See C. I. L., irr. 
Supplem., Ko. 6997). Hierocles has the name Eegetnakade, i.e. Eegio 
Troknades. In Kot. III., X., we find instead of o TpoKi-dSoar the strange 
name of o AwtAou: this is probably deiived from the name of a saint 
— perhaps Plotinus, like Saint Agapetus for 3Iyrika.§ 

* Strabo, p. 5C7, gives the name. He also agrees (p. G26) with Herodotus in giving 
the name Dindymos to Alurad Dagh, where the Hermos rises. A third Dindymos lay 
over Cyzicos. Kybcle is often named Dindymeue, for which the variant Zizimene is 
known (compare Nazianzos, Xadiandos), which suggests that Dindymos and Didyma 
are two forms of the same name (see Athen. Mittheil., 188S, p. 237). The reading 
Didymos in Ptolemy therefore need not be altered to Dindymos. 

f Perhaps comata, as a title of some body of troops; the Latin word may have been 
misunderstood and turned into rd Kd/i/iara; cp. Perikommata Lydiae. 

X Tbe Bonn text piiiits KopimTav without a capital. 

§ Examples of this are numerous, and prove tbe power of tbe Church in the 
country ; so we have Myriangeloi for Germa, and prolahly this cause has produced 
many modem names : Elias has given his name to Adada, Stephen to Maximiauopolis 
(see my ‘Antiquities of Southern Phrygia’) : Aitamas (Jiyios Qap.as') is a ilohammedan 
village three hoius east of Kigde ; Yogounnes (T»drr?;s) is the aneieut Seioua ; 
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On the whole, then, the prohahility is that Pitnisos was the bishopric 
of the district now called Djihan-beg-li, and that its territory was 
contenninous with that of Psebila-Verinopolis on the east and Amorion 
on the west, and that it reached to the regio Orkistena, the Sangarios 
and Aphrazeia on the north. This gives an enormous stretch of very 
sparsely inhabited country; but no doubt the territory of Amorion 
stretched far away to the south and east of the actual city. Con- 
siderable remains occur at Tcheltik, but I should prefer to connect 
Tcheltik with Amorion and to place Petinessos further east. 

15. Tkikomia is mentioned by Ptolemy, and occurs in the Peutinger 
Table between Midaion and Pessinus. It is an old observation that the 
distances place it at Kaimaz.* It is not certain whether Trikomia is a 
Grecised form of Troknada, or whether three villages of the Troknades 
were actually united in one state (see my “ Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia,” part ii., § xcv.). The Eegio Trocnadensium was originally 
in Roman Asia and Byzantine Phrygia, and was, doubtless, transferred 
to Galatia, along with Orkistos, between 38G and 395. 

16. Orkistos. The site, discovered by Poeocke, is at Alikel Yaila. 
Alekian is the name given by Pococke and Mordtmann, and it is under- 
stood, though not commonly used, by the people of the district. It was 
part of the diocesis Asiana in A.u. 331 ,f and must, therefore, have 
belonged to Phrygia. In a.d. 451 it was in Galatia Salutaris. There 
can be little doubt that it was transferred from Phrygia to the new 
province of Galatia Salutaris at its formation, probably about 
386-95 A.D. (See Amorion.) 

The territory of Orkistos extended to the eastern skirts of the 
Phrygian mountains. An inscription found at Baghlije, the ancient 
Petara, shows that it was in the ten-itory of Orkistos, unless the stone 
has been carried ; ©eor K6/x/xoSov ’OpKia-TrjvwV 6 Srjpos Kal 17 yepova-ta 
(Athen. Mittheih, 1889, p. 91). 

The name “ Orkistos ” does not occur in Hierocles, though all the 
Notitiie mention it as a bishopric, and it was elevated to the rank of a 
■city in a.d. 331. The name in Hierocles which seems to correspond to 
it is ’PeyepavpiKiov, i.e. 'Pcyeoji' AvptKiov. In this name av is to be taken 

Yonuslar (“Johns'’) is the ancient Vasada. Ayassaluk took the place of Ephesos, 
■which was early deserted : Ayassaluk is 'Ay'iov 0eo\6yov, from the great church of S. 
John, built by Justinian, and not "Ayios Aoukos, as Mr. lYood, followed by Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld, thinks. 

* Kaimaz cannot, as is usually said, be a survival of the old name Trikomia : 
because (1) Trikomia -was not the popular name, but Troknades; (2) Kaimaz is a good 
Turkish name, occurring elsewhere; it means, “it does not slip.” Karnes of this class 
are found occasionally : e.g., Et-yemez, “ he docs not eat flesh ; ” Bulduk, “ we have 
found.” 

t Compare the great inscription, the Charter of Orkistos, ■vhich may now be read 
more correctly in Bruns, ‘Fontes juris Romani,’ or in a paper by Mommsen in 
‘Hermes,’ 1887, p. 317, and which will soon appear as Ko. G997 in the Supplement to 
C. I. L., iii. 
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«s a rendering of o ; and e is inserted between two consonants. The name 
is then eqnivalent to 'Peycuv ’'OpKtov, i.e. “ the region of the tribe Orkoi.” 

17. Orkoi. The Orkaorkoi are mentioned three times by Strabo 
(pp. 567, 668, 576) as inhabiting the vast treeless plains on the eastern 
frontier of Phrygia. The reference in p. 568 seems to place them north 
of Pitnisos, and that in p. 576 south of Pessinns, while that in p. 567 
implies that they are between the Galatian Tektosages and Phrygia. 
The great plains extending along the right bank of the Sangarios from 
its source are the locality indicated by these references. Kow, the name 
Orkaorkoi, if the form is correct, is a reduplication ; and within the 
district where Strabo places them, is the city Ork-isto-s, ' which is 
obviously a sort of superlative of the tribal name. Instead of Orkistos 
Hierocles gives 'Pe-yefiavpeKiov, i.e. 'Peyt&iv "OpKiov. In the north of the 
country of the Orkoi or Orkaorkoi, at the source of the Sangarios, I have 
proved that there was situated a bishopric, Kaborkion, i.e. TS.aov-opK-w-v, 
which probably contains the same tribal name with a prefixed word.* 
Thus our investigation brings together on the map these three words, 
occurring in such different periods of history and with such slight topo- 
graphical indications, and when they are brought together they are 
found to contain the same tribal name. 

The great inscription, the Charter of Orkistos, mentions that the 
town had once been a station (inansio) where four roads met, but that 
recently these roads had sunk into decay. At the time, A.D. 331, it is 
quite true that the old Eoman road-system was in a state of transition. 
Hoads leading to Constantinople were now taking the place of roads 
leading to Eome. 

The coincidence between the words of the inscription and the known 
facts of history is so striking that we must accept the conclusion that 
the position of Orkistos was more important under the Eoman system of 
roads than under the Byzantine system. But it seems difSeult to accept 
the account which the Orkisteni give of the former importance of their 
town except after large allowance for exaggeration due to local 
patriotism ; for most of the evidence accessible to us tends to show that 
no great roads of the Eoman period could go by way of Orkistos. It is 
quite clear that no road mentioned in the Peutinger Table passed 
through Orkistos. The only routes which naturally pass throuirh 
Orkistos are (1) a route from Pessinns straight to the west like the 
“ Eoyal Eoad ” ; (2) a route from Amorion northwards through the 
Troknades (Kaimaz) to Midaion and Bithjmia or Juliopolis and Paphla- 
gonia. Neither of these is very important, but they seem to be meant 
in the petition of the Orkisteni, in which the four roads were 
enumerated, but which is now imperfect. Three are mentioned in the 
part that remains to us : — 

* It has even occiured to me that OPKAOPKOI in Strabo is a coiruption of 
KAOTOPKOI. Compare also my “Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” ii. § Ixxiv. 
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(a) The road to Pessiniis, xxx. miles. This is an over-estimate, for 
the modern track can hardly be more than 25 miles. The only wa}' in 
which the distance xxx. could be made up is that the road made a 
detour to a bridge over the river. This bridge must have certainlv 
been on the direct road between Pessinus and Amorion, which is a far 
more important route. 

(&) The road to “ civitas aitanorum xxx. miles : ” the first 

letters of the name are lost, but Mommsen's restoration [Midjaitanornm 
seems to be very probable, although (1) Midaion is very much more 
than 30 miles from Orkistos ; (2) the order of enumeration seems to 
require here a road to the south-east, between the Pessinus road and the 
Amorion road. 

(c) The road to Amorion. 

There can be little doubt that the fourth road led to Nakoleia. 

It is clear that the route Pessinus-Orkistos-Xakoleia corresponds 
on the whole to the “ Royal Road,” and that the route Amorion- 
Orkistos-[Trikomia-]-Midaion is the other of the only two routes, 
which, as I have said, can pass thi ough Orkistos. It is, on the whole, 
true that these routes lead in a westerly and south-westerly direction, 
and therefore they are more encouraged by the set of trade to Ephesos 
and Rome than to Constantinople. 

We must, then, accept the evidence of the inscription that these two 
roads were considerable trade-routes under the Roman empire, even 
although no other evidence confirms their existence. But I think that 
a milestone, which was long a puzzle to me, so long as I accepted the 
Peutinger Table as a fair picture of the Roman road-system, becomes 
intelligible as soon as we accept the load Pessinus-Orkistos-Kakoleia 
as a Roman road. In ‘ C. I. L.,’ iii., Supplem. No. 7169, a milestone wRI 
shortly be published which I copied in 1884 ; it is in a cemetery 
1-1- miles S.W. of Altyntash. It gives the number a E, i.e. 35, and there 
seems no possibility of understanding this except as the distance from 
Akmonia. But a road from Akmonia to Altyntash cannot end there ; 
it must go on over the Phrygian mountains towards the east, and 
would finaUy reach Orkistos and Pessinus. 

18. Aiioeiox : the site near the village Hamza Hadji was proved by 
Hamilton.* Amorion was in the Roman Province of Asia, and at one 
time took the name Vipsania. During the fourth century it must have 
been part of Phrygia, for it could not have been included in Galatia 
when Orkistos was in Phrygia. Between 386 and 395 f therefore it 
must have been transferred along with Troknades, Elaneos and Orkistos 
to form the newly created province Galatia Salutaris. 

* The plain stretching to the east is still called Hadji Omar Ova, which is perhaps a. 
reminiscence of Amorion. Hamilton calls the now quite deserted site Hergan Kale ; no 
name except Kale was known to any of the surrounding villagers to whom I talked, 
t When Theodosius made the new province Galatia H,, see p. 221. 
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In the feeble parody of the fine system of defence organised by the 
older Byzantine emperors, which was kept up in the eleventh century, 
the district between Ainorion and the Sangarios was dignified with the 
name of the “Theme Cajrpadocia.” This Theme and that of Khoma 
were, under Alexios Komnenos, entrusted to a toparches Bourtzes 
(Anna, I., 171) ; and the country towards the Sangarios was under his 
government (Anna, II., 325, 327). 

Pankaleia appeal’s to have been a name applied to the wide plain 
east of Amorion: the only reference to it is: Kara rrjv JlayKoXeiay . . . . 
lirTrrjXaTOV tovto ttcBiov, to! ’Afiopua irpoaeyyiov, Leo Diac., p. 170. But 
Cedrenus (II., p. 431), describing the same battle, says ; tj IlayKoAeta ircStor 
u.va.TrerrrajJ.evov tc koX hr-irrjXarov, lyyiind. ttov tov irorayaov 'AAvos KCLpevov. 
Byzantine writers often speak so loosely that it is difficult to decide in 
this case, but Leo Diaconus describes the events of this period with 
infinitely greater toiiographical accuracy than Cedrenus, and is to be 
preferred in this case. Moreover Zonaras also confirms Leo, saying that 
the battle took place near Amorion. 

Amorion was fortified in the reign of Zeno (47-k-91 ; Cedren. I., 
015). It had an eventful history during the Arab wars. It was 
captured a.d. 666 by the Saracens under Yezid, and recaptured by 
Andreas, general of the Emperor Oonstans in the same jear (Cedren., 
L, 763, Theophan., 351). It was again besieged unsuccessfully by the 
Saracens in a.d. 716, 778, and 789.* In the first siege it was saved by 
the vigour of Leo the Isaurian, afterwards emperor, who fortified it so 
strongly that it was able to resist the Arabs for a long time. But it 
was captured by the Saracens, a.d. 838, through the treachery of a 
citizen, and the most splendid city of the Eastf was reduced to ashes. 

Monasteries at Amorion are mentioned at the Second Xicene Council, 
787 A.D. : Bao-tAios /lorayos rod ’Apopiov Trj<; ilytas ©coto/cov, and ®(6Supoi 
Tjyovptvo'i TOV Apopiov. 

Amorion became a very important city under the Iconoclast 
Emperors in the eighth century, and was infamous among the orthodox 
for its heresies.| It was three days’ journey from Dorjdaion (Cedren., II., 
132). 

19. Lalasdos was a district of Amorion, as is proved by the two 
inscriptions which I have published in the ‘ Eevue des Etudes Grecques,’ 
1889, p. 21. I have there established the probability that Amorion was 
divided into a series of local trikes ((^u/W), and that the district 
Lalandos belonged to the tribe of Zeus (<I>r/\^ Aro's). The mystic 

* Theoplianes, 3SG, 45’2, 470. 

t Ti rtcp etfuy ^latrp^Treo'rfpa (Cedren., II., p. lo7). 

t ^lov^ataiv Kal ABiyyayoiv kcu crepwy e/ciraAat Tuy yjpovtiiv iyKarotKi^erar 

Kai ris 51 aipecrts eK rps aXA-JjAwr Koivtovias naX 5i7]V(kous v/juKlas €Tri<pv€Tai (Cedren , II., 
p. 69). On Euclo.xius, bisLop of Amorion under Leo tlie Armenian (813-20 a.d.), see 
‘ Act. Sanet.,’ March 8, p. 78.S. 

YCL. lY. ' ■ ■ ' R 
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worship of Mithras flourished here, according to an inscrijjtion, as early 
as the first century after Christ. 

20. Alaxdei Flujiex, mentioned hy Livy, XXXVIIT. 17, is 
probably, as I have sliown in the same place, to be corrected Lalandi 
Flumen. But the old correction “Alandri fontes ” in Livy, XXXVIII. 15, 
is definitely to be rejected : the MSS. read “ Mandri fontes,” and a series 
of fountains, near a village still called Mandra, exist on the route of 
Manlius, which Livy is describing. 

At some unknown time later than the Council of Constantinople 
(in Trullo) in 692 a.d., and earlier than the second Council of Xikaia in 
787 A.D., Amorion was raised to the rank of an independent bishopric 
(arroKci/iaXos), and ceased to be subject to the metropolitan of Pessinus, or 
rather of Justinianopolis. In the later Notitiae Amorion appears as 
metropolis of a district carved out of Phrygia Salutaris, Pisidia and 
Galatia, the bishoprics in which are given as 


Notitia I,, 
FoXaTios Scvrepas, 

Notitia III. 

Notitia X. 

Hierocles and Not. 
VII., VIII., IX. 

^ rov 'Aftopiov . 

6 '^iXofj.njXtov 

6 Tov AoKtpdov , 

6 KA.c£7| 

6 XloXv^d^ov 

6 Xltffcrias . 

ry *Aftopiov i>pvyias 

a'. 6 ^i^ofxv^iov . 

6 rov AoKip-iov 

6 KXaveov , 

5'. d Tlo\v$6rov . 

6 Xlirrias . 

*Afi.6i>pi<p 

\ 4*pvy'ias . . / 

b 

6 AoKiixiov • . 

b KAadeov . . 

b Zio\v^6roi> , 
b Iltcrcria; . • 

Galatia Salutaris. 

Pisidia. 

Phrygia Salutaris. 

KKaveos Galatia Salutaris. 
Phrygia Salutaris. 

Not mentioned. 


This new district was formed under Amorion as metropolis 
a considerable time after Amorion was made autoTcephaloB, for the 
order of enumeration at Concil. Xicaen. II. (a.d. 787) shows clearly 
that Amorion was independent, but that the bishoprics afterwards 
subject to it were still in their original connection. The reference to 
the dignity of Amorion in 858 a.d. is indecisive as to its exact position, 
whether as avTOK€<f>aXos or as metropolis with sirbject bishopries. In 
that year the Patriarch Photius sent the archbishops of Amorion and 
Khonai as envoys to Eome, dignifying the latter for the first time with 
the title of archbishop” : this implies that Amorion was already an 
archbishopric. Khonai and Amorion are both metropoleis in the later 
Notitiae, but not in the earlier, viz. vii.. Till., ix. 

In the above list, Philomelion (Ak Sheher), Dokimion (Itchja Kara 
Hisar), and Polybotos (Bolowodun, as Leake detected) are well known, 
and their situation makes it plain that, as in several other cases, the 
whole set of bishoprics formed a well-marked district along the roads 
leading from Amorion to the south and the west. This consideration is 
important in determining the situation of the two remaining bishoprics, 
Pissia and Klaneos. 

* ‘ Vit. S.Ignatii,’ in Mansi, ‘Act, Concil.’ XYK'p. 235. 
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21. PissiA was probably situated at Piri-bey-li oa the road from 
Amorion to Philomelion, about twelve hours from the latter and six from 
the former. The remains here are sufScient to mark it as a place 
sulBciently important to be the seat of a bishop, and its situation on the 
road between Philomelion and Amorion proves that it must belong to 
the same local group of bishoprics. This last consideration shows that 
my former view was wrong, and that Petinessos cannot be placed here. 
According to my former view Pissia was placed at Bayat between 
Dokimion and Amorion, but closer study shows that Klaneos was in all 
probability situated at Bayat. 

22. Klaseos (usually KXdrfos*) is placed by Hierocles between 
Amorion and Troknades. This order points to a situation north, north- 
west, or north-east of Amorion, and agrees admirably with a situation 
on the road from Amorion to Dokimion. On this road there are two 
places where a bishopric might be placed — at Geume, and at Bayat. 
The latter place, at the crossing of this road with the important post- 
road Constantinople-Dorylaion-Pkonion, is in all probability the site of 
Klaneos. Geume is a place of much less consequence, and the inscrip- 
tions that are found there have probably been brought from Amorion, 
though, being on an important road, it was always a village of some 
consequence, and a coarsely-built mediaeval ruin, perhaps of a church, 
stands half an hour west of it. The topography of the Bayat valley 
must detain us a little. 

23. Kedrea is proved in a former paper to be the name of the fine 
old Turkish fortress about two miles west of Bayat.f It is mentioned 
by Anna Comnena fXV., vol. ii., p. 324) on the march of Alexius by 
Dorylaion to Philomelion. He followed the regular and unmistakable 
post-road by Bardakchi, Khosrev Pasha Khan, and Bayat. After Dory- 
laion, Santabaris is the next place mentioned on his route. It must be 
either Khosrev Pasha Khan or Bardakchi : the only other place on the 
road is Seidi Ghazi, the ancient Kakoleia. There is no distinct proof 
which of these two places was Santabaris, but as that place was near 
Kakoleia, and as Kakkabokome was at Khosrev Pasha Khan, I have 
placed Santabaris at Bardakchi. 

* It is sometimes accented KAaeerfs, and many other varieties occur, the most remark- 
able of which is KAd^f, a fcaan which proves that none of the Greek spellings represent 
the true character of the name. 

t “• Prymnessos and Metropolis ” in the ‘ Mittheilungen Athen.,' 18S2. I am glad to 
be able to point to the identifications of Kedrea, Akroenos, and Angustopolis, as con- 
clusively proved, in this my first attempt to discuss the complicated problem of Phrygian 
topography, written when I had little knowledge of the country, and was impeded hy a 
false idea of the lino of the roads, by a false reading of the distance of Prj-mnessos on 
a milestone, and by the false situation proposed by previous scholars for Lysias. The 
account given in that paper of the march and return of Alexius seems to me still to be 
quite correct The line of march is again referred to, and Ampous and other places 
fixed, in my ‘ Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia,’ Part II., § 40. 

R 2 
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From Santataris Alexius sent one of iiis generals, Kamytzes, against 
Kedrea,* * * § and another, Stypeiotes, against Amorion. Kedrea is described 
as a TroXtyvior ipvfivoraTov, which suits admirably the fortress Assar 
Kumbet Kale. Kamytzes, finding Kedrea deserted by the Turks, forth- 
with marched against Polybotos. The emperor, learning of his success, 
proceeded to Kedrea and Polybotos. No doubt is left by this description 
as to the situation of Kedrea. 

Kedrea is mentioned by Edrisi,'!' under the form Kidros, as a station 
one day’s jsumey from Amorion on an alternative route to Nikaia. 
The route is thus given : — From Amouria 

1 day to Kidros 

1 „ river of Maderi 

1 „ Castora 

1 ,, Massissa village 

1 ,, Libadhia, on a navigable river 

1 „ Batransia, “ bourg bien peuple ” 

1 „ river of Mastara 

1 „ Nikaia 

The name Libadhia might make us inclined to place it at Sugut, but as 
the river of Mastara must be the Gallos, there seems no room for 
Batransia between. Moreover the navigable river can hardly be any 
other except the Tembris, so that Libadhia must rather be identified 
with Eski Sheher, while Batransia would correspond to Sugut. Between 
Kidros and Eski Sheher it is certainly diflBcult to place three stages, 
t.e. four days’ journey. The distances are seven hours to Khosrev Pasha 
Khan, seven to Seidi Ghazi, and nine to Eski Sheher. Nikaia to Dory- 
laion, 28 hours, is a three days’ journey, so that Dorylaion to Kidros, 
23 hours, can hardly take four days. Probably the road is not a 
direct one. | 

It is difiScult to determine whether the valley of Bayat belonged to 
Byzantine Phrygia or Galatia. It could hardly, during the early 
Byzantine time, be included in any of the Phrygian bishoprics except 
perhaps Dokimion. After the group of bishoprics subject to Amorion 
was separated from Phrygia and Galatia Salutaris, the valley of Bayat 
must have been included in this group.§ Only two possibilities remain ; 
either it was now for the first time raised to the rank of a separate 
bishopric under the name Pissia, or it had all along been the bishopric 

* Anna uses the name Kedrea twice, and Kedros once. 

t Transl. Jaubert, II., p. 305. 

t One of the difficulties in using the Arab geographers lies in the extraordinary 
ligzags which they give as routes. I have found them practically useless. 

§ Its position marks it as a place of importance in Byzantine time, and its relative 
importance would certainly increase in the later Byzantine period. 
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Klaneos. Now Klaneos is put by the order of Hierocles in this part of 
Galatia, and there seems no room for a bishopric between Dokimion and 
Amorion unless it includes the valley of Bayat, while the name Pissia 
seems required for a bishopric south of Amorion, and it therefore seems 
necessary to place Klaneos at Bayat. Moreover, Bayat seems to be the 
only place in this country which could have been important enough to 
be a bishopric, and as situated at a crossing of two great roads it is- 
likely to have been the seat of a bishop. 

24. Etsya was a village in the valley of Bayat, which is known 
only from the following inscription, copied by me in 1884, and verified 
in 1886. It is before a house in Bayat. 


ETXYHNOIAI 
rAAAKTINGK 
ATAEniTAPHN 
ill nOAAflNO^Yr 
5 ////KAPntlNEYXHN * * * § 


*^r(TvrivoX 
TaXtucrivt^ K- 
ora itriray^v 
‘AjwoAAwt'os u[7r* 
cp] KapTCtiu evxvv' 


The god to whom this dedication is made is the same who is mentioned 
in the following inscription, also of Bayat, which I copied in 1884: f — 


Alt Mtyicrriji K-apiroSoTT] 2[a>- 
’OXvvTTiKa rdtos Te/xivi- 
os OroXTjs tu^d/teros Ka6[i- 
eptixrev. 


This second inscription belongs to the fourth century, as the very rude 
lettering and the name of the dedicator shows. Zeus the Milk-god is 
novel ; the adjective yoAdicnros, milky, occurs elsewhere. The religion 
in the two inscriptions is that of a pastoral and agricultural community. 

At one time I thought that a letter might have been lost at the 
beginning, giving the name [n]«Ttrva, which might be the Byzantine 
Pissia ; but when I revisited Bayat in 1886 to verify this conjecture 
(which I printed in the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1885, p. 348, as con- 
vincing), I found that it could not be sustained. No letter is lost, and 
the balance of argument is against Pissia having been situated here. 

25. Santabaris (Bardakohi) is very rarely referred to. The 
accounts given of Theodorus Santabarenus in the life of Photius, and in 
the life of S. Nicolaos, show that it was near Nakoleia, and therefore 
within Byzantine Phrygia. | 

A route between Amorion and Malagina, given by Edri8i,§ furnishes 
a probable proof that Santabaris must be further north than Khosrev 


• HN in lines 1, 3, and 5, and NE in 5, are Uee. 

t I published it in the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1882, p. 134, from an incomplete 
copy by Sir Charles Wilson. I now give tlie complete and accurate text. In the other 
inscription of Bayat (Beyad), p. 126, for XA[ia?]/ioc read Xdp/iov. 

1 Zandapa of Mysia mentioned by Theophanes belongs to Sloesia on the Danube. 

§ Transl. Jaubert, II., p. 305. 
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Pasha Khan, and therefore mnst he at Bardakchi, where there are great 
remains. Edrisi gives the route from Amorion as — 


15 miles to village of fish, and 2 to river . . . . = 17 

12 „ to Eandj =12 

15 „ to Calahi-el-Ghahe (of the Forest) . . . = 15 

12 „ to Jew’s Fort, and 18 to Sendaheri . . . = 30 

30 „ to Merdj djama el Melik Baderwana . . . = 30 

5 „ to Gharoboli, and 3 to Churches of the King = 8 

25 „ to Mulawwen (Bilejik) =25 

15 „ to El-Agradh, and 15 to Meladjena . . . = 30 

5 „ to King’s Stable = 5 

30 „ toElA’bra =30 

24 „ toElKhaUdj =24 

Total 226 


Many of these names are uncertain, but the route appears to be one 
from the Canal (el Khalidj), i.e. the Bosphorus, to Amorion by a 
circuitous route through Melagena (Meladjena), Basilika, Dorylaion, and 
Santabaris. Thence it goes to Amorion by a zigzag route, perhaps 
through Sivri Hisar, and across the Sangarios (river of fish). Jew’s 
Fort may be Tchifteler : Tchifut means a Jew, Tchifte, a pair.* 
Merdj djama would then be Dorylaion, Churches of the King would 
be Anna Comnena’s Basilika. The passage in which Anna mentions 
Basilika and Alethina (vol. II., p. 281 ff.) has been discussed (G 20). 
The omission of Kikaia before El A’bra is remarkable : El A’bra must 
be at the ferry from Kibotos to Aigialos. 

26. PoiJiANENON is mentioned as a place on the road from Santabaris 
to Amorion. Stypeiotes occupied it when detached towards Amorion, as 
was described above under Kedrea. Ko other reference occurs to the 
place, but the text is clear. It is doubtful whether it was in Byzantine 
Phrygia or in Galatia Salutaris. The name is interesting, as con- 
stituting another link between central Phrygia and Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The town of Poimanenon (now Maniyas) in Mysia is well 
known, 

27. Petaea is proved to have been at Baghlije by an inscription, 
which I have published in my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ II., 
§ Lxx. It was probably actually a village in the territory of Orkistos, 
according to an inscription found in the village, a dedication to Corn- 
modus by the Orkistenoi (see Ko. 16). 

28. Abeostola is mentioned only in Ptolemy and in the Peutinger 
Table. The latter gives it twice, on the road between Amorion and 

* Fandj then is Pessinus, and Calahi-el-Ghabe the strong castle (Kale) of Sivri 
Hisar. Jaubert must be wrong in taking Agradh as Aorata, which is in quite a different 
direction. See Addenda. 
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Pessinus, and on tlie road Amorion to Arclielais. One, at least, of these 
positions must be wrong, for these two loads go from Amorion in q^uite 
different directions. The error must arise from bad drawing of the lines 
representing the roads, a frequent cause of error in the Table.* Pto- 
lemy’s authority is in this case valuable ; for his lists, though in many 
respects bad, are generally so correct in assigning the cities to the 
Poman provinces, as to show that he used an excellent authority, perhaps 
an official list of the cities of each province. Abrostola is in the province 
of Asia, and it is not possible to bring it into the province of Asia 
except by placing it between Amorion and Pessinus on the right side of 
the Sangaiios. The total distance from Amorion to Pessinus is about 
thirty Eoman miles, and I should expect to find Abrostola either on the 
left bank of the fine stream that rises at Bunar Bashi, two or three miles 
east of Amorion (vi miles from Amorion, and xxiv from Pessinus, as in 
the Table), or on the right bank of the Sangarios (xx miles from 
Amorion, xi from Pessinus). I consider the former position more 
probable. 

J. Eojiax Eoads IX Galatia and Nortiierx Purygia. 

I. The Eoad from Dorylaion to Ankp’a is given in the Antonin© 
Itinerary as : — 

Dorylaion xxx Arcelaio xx Germa xxiv f Yinda xxxii Papira 
xxvii Ancyra. 

Modern views as to the course of this road have always been distorted 
by a false idea, started by Leake, as to the site of Germa. It is supposed 
that Germa still retains its name as Yurme or Yiireme, and that the 
road makes a detour to the south in order to pass through it. But for 
this misapprehension, no doubt could exist in the mind of any person 
as to the natural course of this road : it must descend the Tembris 
{Porsuk Su) to the Sangarios, cross the Sangarios, and then go straight 
to Ankyra, passing a little to the north of Basri. This is both the 
easiest and the shortest route. 

Eow, there is no evidence to place Germa at Yiirme, for the re- 
semblance of the names is purely accidental. Yiirme is a Turkish 
village name, which I have several times found elsewhere, and there 

* To avoid an argument which is likely to be advanced against me, I may say that at 
first I tried to reconcile the two positions by supposing that a road went from Amorion to 
Axchelais along the east coast of lake Tatta, and that at the point where this road passed 
nearest to PeSsinus it was joined by a road from Pessinus, and that Abrostola was the 
point of junction. tVere this road a real one, it would partly reconcile the positions given 
to Abrostola on the Table. But I bad to give up this view when I visited the country 
east and south of Amorion. In the first place the road from Amorion to Arohelais is an 
important route both now and in ancient time, it passes along the western skirts of the 
Salt Desert ; and in the second place Ptolemy is decisive, for he places Abrostola in 
Phrygia and in the Eomau Province Asia. 

t The reading XXXII. also occurs for XXIV. in the Itinerary, pp. 201. 202. 
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is no reason to think that the modem word is a survival of the old 
name Germa. 

The remains at Tuime are not those of a Eoman Colonia, as Germa 
was, hut of a Christian city of the early Byzantine type.* On the 
other hand, the Latin inscriptions found at Masut Keui on the lower 
Temhris leave no doubt that Germa was situated in that neighbourhood 
(‘C. I. L.,’ III., 284—6); they give the Latin name of Colonia Julia 
Augusta Felix, known also from coins. Moreover, other epigraphie 
evidence as to the course of the road has been discovered at various 
points, and probably only the fact that the modern roads follow dif- 
ferent routes has prevented the discovery of much further evidence. 
We already have : — 

(1) An inscription which I found at Basri, and which will be 
published ‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplement, No. 6770. It is a dedication to 
Julius Maximus Caesar, a.d. 235-8, by the soldiers of a Eoman cohort, 
probably a detachment stationed at Basri. A military station must be 
on a Eoman road ; and several other inscriptions show that Basri is 
near an ancient site, which must clearlj' be Yinda. 

(2) An inscription found on an ancient bridge, about three hours west 
of Balyk Koyunji, and published by me, “ Inscr. de la Galatie,” in ‘ Bull, 
de Corresp. Hellenique,’ 1883, p. 22. It records the building of the bridge 
by a bishop Paul, probably him that was bishop of Ankyra in a.d. 67tL 

(3) A milestone of Auielian, copied by Domaszewski five hours 
west of Angora on the road to Sivri Hissar (‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplein., 
No. 6902 ;. 

(4) A milestone four hours west of Angora (‘ C. 1. L.,’ III., 317). 

(5) A milestone one hour west of Angora (‘ C. 1. L.,’ III., 316). 

The situation of Fapira is stOl unknown : it is to be looked for in 

the country near Balyk Koyunji. 

The distance from the point where I suppose Germa to be (near 
Masut Keui, but perhaps lower down the river) to Dorylaion is more 
than fifty miles. But the road must pass through Midaion (see below), 
and there can therefore be no doubt that one station is omitted, 
and that the road must be restored on the authority of the Peutinger 
Table as — 

Dorylaion xvni Midaion sx.x AkkEaion xx Geinia xxiv Yinda 
(Vindia) xxxii Papira xxvii Ankyra. 

The distance from Germa to Ankyra is here too great. There must 
be some error in the numbers, but it is uncertain where the correction 
should be made. If one of the numbers be diminished by x. the 
result would be nearly correct, for the sum of distances station to 

* Among the ruins is the best preserved facade of an early church that I have seen 
in Asia Minor. None of the inscriptions are Latin, and many are of the Byzantine 
period. 
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station is of course greater than the direct measurement given on the 
milestones from Germa to Ankyra, which was apparently about LXiii. 

II. The road from Pessinus to Ankyra is given in the Antonine 
Itinerary as : — 

Pessinus xvi Germa xxiiii Vinda, &c. as before. 

The previous exposition shows what must have been the course of 
this road : it went north from Pessinus (Bala Hissar) to Germa on the 
lower course of the Tembris. A milestone has been preserved from 
the road Pessinus-Germa. It was copied at Miilk by Hamilton ; and 
I have in vain, in 1883, searched through the village for it. As the 
road has now been determined, the position of this stone is quite 
natural, but according to the old view as to the site of Germa, its 
position is quite inexplicable. It is LXXI. miles from Ankyra, giving 
the distance Ankyra-Germa about LXI. to LXV., which is about the 
actual distance from a point near the mouth of the Tembris to 
Ankyra. 

III. The road from Dorylaion to Pessinus is given in the Peutinger 
Table as — 

Dorylaion xxviii Midaion xxvmi Tricomia xxi Pessinus. 

Coins of ilidaion show that it was situated on the river Tembris 
(Porsuk Su). The remains at Karadja Eyuk on the south bank of the 
river, about eighteen miles from Dorylaion, must be those of Midaion,* 
and the number in the Table must be diminished by x. Tricomia is 
apparently to be identified with Kaimaz, which was the chief centre of 
the tribe Trokuades (‘ C. I. L.,’ III. Supplem., Xo. 6997) ; and the Greek 
name Trikomia was probably applied to it as a union of three villages. f 
The distances from Kaimaz to Bala Hissar and to Karadja Eyuk are 
correctly given in the Table. 

A mere cross-road from Midaion to Pessinus would be too unim- 
portant to find a place in the Table. There can be no doubt that this 
is only a part of a great through route, which is rightly given in the 
Table as leading to Archelais Colonia. The rest of the stations have 
been discussed under Lykaonia. The roads in the Peutinger Table 
were originally drawn by one who thought of all roads as radiating 
from Constantinople, and in this case he had in his mind a road leading 
from Constantinople by Dorylaion, Pessinus and Archelais to the 
Cilician Gates. Similarly he had in his mind another road by Dorylaion, 
Amorion, Laodicea Combusta, to Ikonion and the south coast; but in 
both cases the line is broken in the copy that remains to us as the 
Peutinger Table. 


* ‘ Cities and Bishoiwics of Phrygia,’ in ‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1887, § Ixxx., 
where I have omitted to state that the distance xvni. is a correction, 
t ‘ Cit. and Bish.,’ § xcv. 
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IV. The road from the Bosphorus to Ankyra is given in our 
authorities as follows : — 


Peutinger Table. 


Antonine Itinerary. 


Jerusalem Itinerary. 


Coiistantinopolis 

Caloedoiiia 

Hivissa xxxvn 

I 

Xieomcdia sxiii 

Eribulo 

Nicea xxxui .. .. ! 

i 

j 

I 

Tateabioxu .. .. j 

Bablis xxin . . . . j 

Dadastana xi . . | 

Iiiliopoli XXIX 
Valcaton xn . . 

Fines Cilicie x 
Lagania xxvm 

Slizago xxxvin 

i 

[Ancyra] xxvm | 


Byzantio Constantinopoli 

Calcedonia ini ! Calcedoniam 

mutatio Nassete vii. 

Panticio xv mansio Pandieia va. 

' mutatio Pontamiis xiii. 

Libiesa xxiiii ' mansio Libissa vmi. 

mutatio Brunca xii. 

Nicomedia XXII .. .. eivitas Xicomedia xiii. 

mutatio Hyribolum x. 

Libo XXI mansio Libum xi. 

mutatio Liada xii. 

Nicia xxiii civitas Nicia viii. 

I ; mutatio Schina: vin. 

Mmdo Orientis xvi .. ... mansio Mido vii. 

I I mutatio Chogete vi. 

j ' mutatio Thatc-so X. 

Tottaio xxvin mutatio Tufa'o vmi. 

I I mutatio Protunica xi. 

! mutatio Artemis xii. 

Ltablia xxTiii mansio Dablte vi. 

I mansio Cerata; vi. 

Conon Gallieanou xvni mutatio Finis x. 

Dabastana XXI .. .. mansio Dadastana vi. 

I mutatio Trans monte vi. 

j mutatio Milia xi. 

luliopolim XXTI .. .. civitas luliopolis viii. 

j I mutatio Hycronpotamum xni. 

Laganeos XXIV ,. .. ' mansio Aganiiia xi 

I . mutatio Ipetobrogtn vi. 

Miiiizo XXIII • mausio Mnizos x. 

I mutatio Prasmon xii. 

Mauegordo xxvm . . 

j ' mutatio Oenaxem palidem xiii. 

Aiicyra xxiiii civitas Anehira Galatia .... 


As I have never traversed any part of the road, I cannot speak about 
it in detail. As far as Jiikomedeia it follows the direct road to the 
East through Pandik. From Jsikomedeia, instead of going straight 
on along the lake Sahandja to Geiv'e, the road makes a detour to 
Nicffia. The reason probably is that it was common to take ship 
to the coast opposite Xikaia, land at Prainetos, and take the land- 
route through Nikaia. Probably the two roads via Xikomedia and 
via Xikaia would meet at Geive, which may be supposed to be close to 
Tottaion. 

Tottaion is an important name. It appears in Ptolemy as Ila- 
raoiwv, obviously a fault for Taraoviov. Ilierocles has 'Peyerdraioi/, and 
Tottaion, Tataion, Tateabion occur indiscriminately in the ecclesiastical 
lists. The name therefore contains the sound of digamma, which is 
commonly omitted in Greek writing, hut is sometimes given as ov or 
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yS.* The name is formed from a common personal name Tatas or 
Tottes, like; — 


Dorylaion 

Kotyaion 

Kadoi (for Kadooi) 

Otroia (Otrya) 

Otroos 

Anaia 

Attaia 

Akkilaion 


from Dorylas. 
„ Kotys. 

„ Kadys. 

„ Otreus. 

„ Otreus. 

„ Anes. 

„ Attes. 

,, Akylas. 


Dablis is probably to be sought near Terekli as indicated in 
Kiepert’s old map. 

Dadastana was the border town of Bithynia and Galatia, in the 
latter province. The emperor Jovian died there in 364 A.D., when 
marching towards Constantinople along this road.f The Itineraries 
agree about the boundaries between the provinces, but Ptolemy places 
Juliopolis, Laganeia, and Dadastana, as well as Dableis and Tatavion, 
in Bithynia. Apparently, therefore, the boundary of Galatia was 
altered when the new arrangement of the provinces, attributed to 
Diocletiau, came into existence. Ptolemy’s apportionment of the cities 
among the Eoman provinces is in general far more correct J than the 
positions which he assigns to the cities. 

The discrepancy between the authorities in regard to the section 
Dableis-Dadastana is probably to be explained by the omission of a 
station in the Jerusalem Itinerary between Pines and Dadastana. 

JuLiOFOLis was certainly situated by the river § a little west of Nalli 
Khan : it is described at greater length below. Twelve miles east of 
Juliopolis the road crossed the river Siberis (Hierus in Pliny, || 
Hycronpotamum in the Jerusalem Itinerary'). The village of Sykea or 
Sykeon was situated at the crossing of the river, and Justinian built a 
bridge over the stream (Procop. ‘ Aedif.,’ V., 4). Theodorus Sykeota was 
Lorn there in the sixth century, son of a woman of loose character, 
who made a profit from the travellers along the road (Act. Sanct., 
April 22, p. 32). Anastasiopolis was situated twelve miles east of 
Sykea, and must therefore be a Byzantine name of Lagania, which 


♦ So Sauaos or Anava has the ethnic Sanabensis in some ecclesiastical lists. 

t Ammian., XXV., 10, 12 ; XXVI., 8, 4. Zosimus. III., 34, p. 173, says rijs BiSwIaj 
iy AaSao-rayois, retaining the old Roman division of Bithynia and Galatia. 

X Isolated exceptions occur : S.igalassos he puts in Lyeia, but Lycia and Pamphylia 
were one province. Strategia Antiochiane he_ gives in Cappadocia, misled by an 
anthority of older date. 

§ Its ancient name is Seopas or Scopius. 

ji Tepds is a Greek form, adapted from the native name to give a word with a 
meaning. The omission of an initial <r and of a digamma are natural in Greek. 
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occupies the same position in the Itineraries.* The Peutinger Table 
falsely inserts two stations between Juliopolis and Lagania. 

Half-way between the river Siberia and Bei Bazar the site of 
Lagania-Anastasiopolis must be looked for. The little mutatio called 
Petobroge, which bears a Gallic name like Eccobriga, Allobroges or 
Allobriges, &c., has now become the chief town of the district, Bey 
Bazar, unless better maps prove Lagania to be there. 

Mnizos was apparently situated near where the road crosses the 
Emir Tchai. Manegordos, which is a more probable form than Malo- 
gardis, was in all probability situated near Girindos about midway 
between Mnizos and Ankyra : inscriptions have been found there. It 
is omitted in the Jerusalem Itinerary, where it should probably be 
inserted after Prasmon. Lake Cenaxis should be easily found (see K 1). 
The distances in this part of the road seem too great. Girindos is at 
most 20 miles from Ankyra. Mizago in the Peutinger Table is the 
result of mixing up Mnizo and Manego[rdo]; compare Comitanasso 
mixed of Coropasso and Pamasso. 

This road of course became far more important after Constantinople 
became the capital of the eastern empire, and it is stiU a great trade- 
route. But even before 330 its existence can be traced. As soon as 
Nicomedia was made by Diocletian into one of the four capitals of 
the Eoman world and the seat of one of the four rulers, the road 
must immediately rise into great importance. It is described in the 
Antonine Itinerary, which belongs to the period 300-330 A.D.f But its 
chief interest lies in its being the natural land-route for pilgrims from 
Europe to the Holy Land. The cheapest way for western pilgrims to 
reach Jerusalem on foot was by way of Constantinople, then along a 
road of the Eoman system to Nicomedia (or occasionally by ship to 
!?ficasa}, and thence through Ankyra (Angora) and Tarsos. This road 
is in some respects the most interesting of all the later roads of Asia 
Minor: it was carefully kept up, and the stations and halting-places 
continued to be the same as they were in the time of Constantine. In 
the sixth century after Christ the publica regii cursus via is referred to 
(Act. S. Theodori Sykeotae). 

K. Cities and Bishoprics of Galatia Peima. 

It would perhaps have been a better arrangement to discuss these 
cities along with those of Pontus, but there is also a certain convenience 
in keeping the two Galatian provinces together. The basis of a topogra- 
phical discussion must as usual be sought in the Byzantine lists. 

* Wesseling has observed this correctly. 

t Compare 'prxfatio to Parthey and Finder’s edition. It is written from the point 
of view of a person who thinks Nicomedia the capital. Dr. C. Miller (‘ Die Weltkarte 
von Castorius,’ p. 119) gives the date as 300, which seems to me too early. 
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GALATIA PKBIA. 


Hierocles c. 531 and Cone. 
Chalced. 451. 

Xotiti* I , VII.. V^m., IX. 

Xotitiai III., X., XUI. 

1. ^hyyvpa * /xirpoiroXis. 

1 . 'AyKupas. 

1. 'Ayxvpas. 

2. TajSi'o. 

■ 2. ^Arra&'iaSy Ta/iias. 

2. Ta^eias. 

3. ^AffTTOVeU 

1 4. ’AfTTToVl?!. 

4. *A<rtrwy7js. 

4. Kivva. 

; 7. K^vrjs. Kiyijy. ! 

7. K'lyyrjs. 

5. P€7€i'o7aAia. 

8. ’Avo<rTacrtowroA.€<*)s. 

8. *Ayaa‘raa'iovTr6\€cai, 

6. V^ydfiinj^os. 

6. MylCov. 

0. 

7. 'HALOinroAis. 

3. 'HXiouiroAewy. 

5. BTjpivoviroK^cas. 

3. ijroi Ba<Ti\atov. 

5- MijpiyoxiTroAeus 1 }toi ^ravpov. 
j 9. KaXovfieyTjs. KakovpLVTjs. 


1. Ankyea. The situation of Ankyra has never been a matter of 
doubt : it is still called Enguri. A nunnery named Petris at Ankyra is 
mentioned in Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 38. Saint Plato was 
executed in Campo Amoeno outside the walls of Ankyra, under Maximian, 
praeside Agrippino (Act. Sanct., July 22, p. 234). The lake mentioned 
in the passio S. Theodoti, cap. 2, near the city, may be the Cenaxis palus 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary (Act. Sanct., May 18). 

2. Taouion, Taviuii. The vexed question as to the site of Tavium 
has been set at rest by the discoveries of Prof. J. E. S. Sterrett. The 
situation at Nefez Keui, proposed by Texier, was long accepted : but 
Prof. G. Hirschfeld in 1 883 published an elaborate memoir in the ‘ Sitz- 
ungsberichte ’ of the Berlin Academy, in which he attempted to prove that 
Tavium was situated at Iskelib on the west side of the Halys. Prof. 
Kiepert replied f to this memoir, but tried to place Tavium in the 
valley of Alaja, about 20 miles north-east of Nefez Keui. Their 
reasoning did not alter my opinion, and I asked Prof. Sterrett to hunt 
very carefully through the country about Nefez Keui for evidence. His 
search produced the evidence of a milestone that Kefez Keui was the 
site of a caput vise, and no other city in this part of the country but 
Tavium could have been a caput vise. 

3. Asposa was situated on the road from Ankyra to Pamassos. Its 
precise situation cannot be determined without more careful examina- 
tion of the country. The description of this road which has been given 
(p. 255) shows where it must be looked for. Its territory must have 
included all the southern part of Galatia cis Halym, touching the 
territory of Ankyra on the north, Cappadocia, lake Tatta, and Lykaonia 
on the south, and perhaps Myrika on the west. 

* The spelling and accentuation are clearly true to the local pronunciation, as is 
shown by the modem form 'Enguri. 

t ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu Prof. Hirschfeld ’ in the ‘ Sitzungsberichte ’ for Jan. 1884. 
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4. Mnizos was about 50 miles from Ankyra, and is to be looked for 
about 25 miles west of Girindos (Manegordos). 

5. Lagania (Eegenagalia, i e. regio Lagania, in Hierocles) was re- 
named Anastasiopolis, evidently under tbe Emperor Anastasius (a.d. 
491-518). Churcbes of Saint George and of tbe Archangel are mentioned 
in it (Acta S. Tbeodori, April 22, p. 46). 

6. Sykeon was a village on tbe Siberis, 12 miles west from Lagania, 
and tbe imperial bigbway (publica regii cursus via) passed tbrougb it. 
There was in it a church of Saint Gemellus. 

7. JuLiOPOLis was the name given to the older TopSov Kwfiij. It again 
changed its name in the later Byzantine period to Basilaion or Basileon. 
In Not. X., XIII. it occurs as TovXiojroXts yp-oi Bao-tXEtor, as a bishopric- 
subject to Ankyra. In Not. II., X., XI., XII. (which belong to the late 
Byzantine period), Bao-tXatov or Bao-tXfor appears, not as subject to the 
metropolis Ankyra, but as an independent (avTOKt^oXos) bishopric. 
Not. X. therefore contains two separate bishoprics named Basileon, and 
Parthey on this ground distinguishes them (see his index, s. r.). But a 
passage from a Novella of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus (a.m. 6595, 
A.D. 1086) * shows that this is incorrect. The bishops of Heracleia and 
Ankyra appealed to the XII. Canon of Chalcedon, which provided that 
the metropolitan bishop of a province should retain his rights over any 
bishopric in his diocese which might be raised in dignity (jifiTjOcicry 
tKKXrjcria), in order to prevent the province from being dismembered ( t » 
fir) KararefU'evOai rrjv filav iTrapxCav «2s Sr'o). Alexius decided that the 
emperor might do as he chose in the way of raising bishops to a higher 
rank, and that when he did so they ceased to be in any way subject to 
their former metropolitan, and were referred straight to the patriarchal 
church at Constantinople. It appears therefore that there is only one 
church Basileion, and that even after it became autokephalos and 
independent, the Notitise remained uncorrected and enumerated it 
among the bishoprics subject to Ankyra, as well as in its proper place 
of dignity. 

Basileion is evidently named in honour of one of the emperors Basil. 
Now Notitia II. appears to contain the list of metropolitans and 
autohephaloi in the order of precedence fixed by Leo the XVise (886-912) ; 
it follows that Juliopolis had changed its name not later than his reign, 
and therefore that it was called after Basil I. (867-86). But as 
Notitia I., which is dated in 883, does not contain Basileion, that name 
might appear to have been introduced either in the last year of Basil I., 


* Lib. II. Nov. iv. in Leunclav., ‘ Jus Grajco-Itomannm,’ p. 130 : SuzAafifimoy as rris 
/z7]rp(yiz6\eas tov BairiAaiOv Kal rijs MaSuray xvp^yovaay .... Siayetjrtjcav at 

/iTITpoiroXiVai, 6 'HpcuiXeias Kal d ’Ayicipas, ko! etTre'iy • /xri o<j>f iKeiy -ras Toiavras eKxhrjtrias^ 
Kay rf rijs UTiTpo-KoAfas a^itipiaTt, irapa tov /zepovs ttjs fieyaArts eKKA-rjaias 

zlirppia-eTjyat aAAa Trap’ avrav • Bia rh T^v .... iKKAtia'iav tov BairtAaiov tVicr/coirV eTyaz tou 
'AyKapas. 
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or more probably under Leo (886-912), being given in memoiy of 
his father. But the name Basileion occurs at Cone. 869, and this is 
an example of the frequent omission to correct Notitise up to date. 
It is evident that some changes were introduced in the city simul- 
taneously with the change of name, and that its importance was raised. 
In the later historians Basileion is not unfrequently mentioned. The 
reason why Juliopolis became so much more important in this later 
time is probably to be found in the fact that the great military road, 
which will be described below, was not maintained so carefully, and the 
direct road from Constantinople to Ankyra would in that case become 
more important, and with it Juliopolis, as a half-way station, must rise 
in consequence. 

The original name of Juliopolis recurs in a late document of the 
Eastern Church, where a monastery Iv t<Z TopSwv Kwpi;s is said 

to be under the control of toC Mip-povoAtTov tov ^ayir^rj. 

8. Petobriga was a village on the road 12 miles east from Lagania. 
It is mentioned as Petos or Peton in the Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 55. 

9. Kixxa. After all the other bishoprics of Galatia are placed there 
remains a great district west of Ankyra, in the north-western part of 
the rich corn-growing district now called Haimane. The order of 
Hierocles seems to show that Kinna is to be placed there, but the exact 
situation can be determined only by further exploration. 

Kinna is to be sought in the country between Mnizos, Myrika, 
Ankyra, and Gorbeous (Beinam). A passage in the ‘ Acta S. Theodori,’ 
April 22, pp. 45-6, agrees with such a situation, but is too vague to afford 
any accurate evidence. Theodore, returning from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, after entering the borders of Galatia, stopped at a monastery 
called Druina (apud Druinorum monasterium). Here it was soon found 
out who the visitor was, and he healed various sick people. He then 
went to bless a neighbouring monastery of S. Stephen. Then Amiantus, 
bishop of Kinna, heard of his presence, and induced him to visit Kinna. 
He returned from Kinna to Druina, and thence proceeded on his road to 
Anastasiopolis. The question is by what road Theodore would travel. 
Xone of the names mentioned make this certain. In the fourth or fifth 
century the probability would have been all in favour of the usual 
jDilgrims’ route by Ankyra and Parnassos. But this road had in his 
time (600 a.d.) ceased to be an important one, and the road by Ankyra 
and Mokissos (Kir Sheher) had supplanted it. But the difference is not 
important in this case. The roads coincide between Sykea and Gorbeous 
(Beinam), and the probability is that Druina lies north of Gorbeous, 
between it and Anastasiopolis. 

10. A great number of places, generally near Sykeon and Anastasio- 
polis, are mentioned in the Acta S. Tlieodori. Such are Dugaiia (p. 45), 
Euchraes (p. 46) or Eucraa (p. 55), Keace (p. 44), Tzidrama (p. 35) ; 
Euarzia, 8 miles from Sykeon, is perhaps the same as Euchraes (p. 44), 
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Buna or Bunas and Hynia (p. 55). Pidrum was a town in the territory 
of Juliopolis (called by a common Byzantine error Heliopolis), near 
which was a place Amhrena with an orato-rium Archangeli (p. 49).* 
Buzsea was in the territory of Gratianopolis in the regio Gordiana, 
outside the hounds of Galatia (p. 42).| Trapezus was 10 miles from 
Sykeon (p. 36). Area, 8 miles from Sykeon, was a pagan holy place, 
protected by Diana. Alectoria (pp. 52 and 57) was clearly near Sykeon. 
Araunia was a town five miles distant from Sykeon on the road to 
deltas Sebasta, which is a translation of irdXts Xt/Saa-rri, and may mean, 
either Ankyra or Constantinople. An archipresbyteros Andreas lived 
at Araunia. Scudra was beside the Sangarios not far from Sykeon 
(p. 60). Xeroniaca was a valley near Sykeon (p. 43). Oppidum Sandi 
is within a day’s journey of Sykeon (p. 54), and oppidum Permetanise 
is a little further away but in Galatia (p. 55). Permetania seems to be 
the same as Permetaia (p. 43). ACantium seems to be near Permetania 
(p. 57). The hill Brianea (p. 43) with a monastery of S. Theodorus 
(p. 54) was eight miles from Sykeon. Konchas, a small town, and 
Enistratus, a village, were also near Sykeon (p. 38). Mazamea or 
Mazania, on the upper Siberia sub climate Mnozeniae, possessing a church 
of S. Euenicus (p. 40), was evidently in the territory of Mnizos. The 
Siberia must drain a large area, since one of its branches rises in the 
territory of Mnizos. Places to whose situation no clue is given are Potamia 
Galenirum (p. 43), Apocomensis vicus (p. 43), Mons Draconis (p. 43). 
The Psilis is a river of Bithynia, west of the Artanes. Oppidum 
.®antium and oppidum SilindiconenseJ (p. 57) are perhaps in Galatia ; 
Colonossus regione Lycaoniae (p. 43). In Curia Jiuvhts Copas is probably 
a false reading (p. 44) : the river Scopas or Scopius flowed past 
Juliopolis into the Sangarios. lopolis (p. 35), 15 miles from Sykeon, is 
clearly a mistake for Juliopolis. 

The ‘Acta’ of Theodore Sykeota are very important, as giving a picture 
of the state of north-western Galatia in the end of the sixth century.§ 
Unfortunately only a Latin translation is published in ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
and the names and perhaps also the sense have been sometimes verj' 
badly represented ; but we may believe safely that all topographical 
details are faithful. All the places which we know from other sources 
are mentioned with correct descriptions, though sometimes under 
distorted names— Mnizos, Petobriga (called Peton), Anastasiopol s, 
Juliopolis, and the rivers Siberis and Scopas. The numerous topo- 

* Pidrum must be iu the Buccellariote Theme, and is to be distinguished from 
Pidra, an unknown place in the Anatolic Theme, toS [’AraToAucoD] eifiaTos rVI ti« toVw 
Tlidpa ‘irpo<TQvofia^op.iV<pj Genes , p. S; Kufirjt/ niSpav Karovofia^opLiv-qv viru rh difia TeAofcrai^ 
ruv 'AyaroKiKay (Tlieoplian. Contin., p. C). 

t Gratianopolis is a temporary name of some town, perhaps Akkilaion : see H 9. 

+ Silindiconense must surely be a mis-translation of ^tMvSoKuipT ] ; compare KasKa^o- 
Kip-n, &c. It is unfortunate that the Greek original is not accessible. With Siliiidos 
compare Lydian Silandos. Apocomensis vicus must also contain the element -Kiiav. 

§ Theodore died a.d. G13. See Addenda. 
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grapHcal details wliicli we cannot control by independent testimony 
may be accepted with confidence for the country within a moderate 
distance; but, in regard to remoter cities, the author’s geographical 
knowledge is defective. For example, he has no idea of the distance 
from Amorion to Sozopolis (p. 53), but he knows that the road from 
Sozopolis to Sykeon passes through Amorion, Germa, and over the 
bridge Tantaendia. 

One other probable reference to Kinna is to be found in the ‘ Acta 
S. Theodoi i ’ (p. 44). Theodore was made bishop of Anastasiopolis in 
succession to Timotheos, and by order of the bishop of Ankyra he was 
consecrated by the bishop of Kinara. The word Cinara in the Latin 
version is certainly incorrect, and, as the bishop in question was under 
the jurisdiction of Ankyra, he must be of Kinna.* This certainly 
suggests that Kinna was not distant from Anastasiopolis, or was even an 
adjoining bishopric. The previous indications, combined with this, 
place Kinna about Balyk Koyunji, or even nearer the Sangarios, and 
assign to it the territory which is bounded by Myrika, Germa, 
Anastasiopolis, Mnizos, Ankyra, Aspona. 

Kadosia, the bishop of which was brought to Theodore (p. 53) on a 
litter to be cured of his sickness, belongs not to Galatia, but to Bithynia. 
"We find the entry ToAXov •^rot KaSoo-ios, or Aoo-ios in the earliest Notitise, 
and at tlie Council held 680 A.D., George bishop of Galos or of Kadosia 
was present. In the later K otitim, I., III., X., XIII., the entry is always 
TaXXov ^Toi A6<j>u)v (see p. 182). 

11. Yeeinopous rose to importance in the Byzantine period. It is 
not mentioned by Hierocles, and yet it was evidently refounded and 
renamed before his time during the lifetime of the empress Yerina. 
The late Xotitiae mention it along with Stavros, showing that these 
were two neighbouring towns included in one bishopric. These were 
two fortresses, which became important stations in the Byzantine 
military system, but had apparently not been raised to the rank of a 
bishopric when Hierocles made his list, about 530 a.d. In aU probability 
they became a bishopric in the re-organisation of the Byzantine empire 
by Justinian within a few years after Hierocles wrote. The history of 
the Byzantine changes in the comparative importance of Anatolian 
towns from the time of Justinian onwards turns on military considera- 
tions. The forts (joTrorrifnja-iai), situated on military roads, often in 
different situations from the Eoman cities, grew into bishoprics and 
finally often into the capitals of provinces. Any place which became a 


* Compare Hierocles’s Lysinara in Pamphylia. Both names hare been formed 
in the same way. The expression 6 Kiyeuv, or Avirtyeay, firiirKojros, written with 
the common mis-spelling Ktyaluy, Ayffiyaluy, has been misread Kiydpuy, Avcriyipwv , 
and interpreted .“Bishop of Cinara, Lysinara.” Tlie expression really means, in 
accordance with the almost universal formula, “Bishop of the people of Cina, 
Lysinia.” 

VOL. IV. S 
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bishopric after Hierocles is presumably a fortress of the Byzautiue type, 
situated on a high, precipitous hill. 

The great importance of Euagina as a meeting-place of roads be- 
comes apparent in our examination of the Eoman roads leading east 
from Ankyra. Though I have not visited its site at Gone, I have 
heard in the country great reports of ruins near it. How, then, shall 
we account for its apparent omission in the Byzantine lists? We must 
believe that, if any town in Eastern Galatia grew into a bishopric in 
Byzantine time, that town was probably situated at Gone. In short, 
everything points to the conclusion that Yerinopolis was the name 
given to Euagina when it began to rise, in the growing development of 
this district, to be a place of importance (see p. 261). 

12. Staveos is apparently of equally late development. Notitise III., 
X., XIII., which alone mention it, are the latest class of lists, and the 
only other reference which I have found to the place dates about a.d. 
890. I therefore understand that Stavros was on the military road of 
Justinian (whose course is discussed in sect. G), and that it became 
important only after the formation of that road. Being united with 
Yerinopolis in a single bishopric, Stavros must have been not far 
distant from it, and is to be looked for a few hours to the south.* 

13. Myeiokephaloi is apparently another of the fortresses of Justinian 
on the great military road. The name occurs also in Phrygia, denoting 
a fortress east of Soublaion on a military road, which also was organised 
by Justinian.f Myriokephaloi was west of Stavros. Yerinopolis, 
Stavros, and Myriokephaloi were three fortresses, which together 
formed the Tourma Saniana. They belonged to the Buccellariote 
Theme, but were, about 890, transferred to the Kharsian Theme. They 
may be safely taken to include the whole southern part of the province 
Galatia on the east side of the Halys. The important passage of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘ de Admin. Imp.,’ 225), which mentions 
the modifications of 890, wdll be more fully considered below. 

14. KALomixE is named as a bishopric in the latest class of XotitiEe. 
It is perhaps the same place that is mentioned under the name Kademna 
as a bishopric of Phrygia Salutaris in Hot. I : Kademna and Alopex are 
certainly quite erroneously appended at the end of the list. Xothing is 
known about it. Was it Kotch Hissar? (see Addenda). 

15. Before concluding the discussion of Galatia Prima it is necessary 
to attempt to define the limits at difierent times of the Kharsian Theme. 
Constantine Poiphyrogenitus says the name was derived from some 
general named Kharsios, who flourished when the Theme was formed in 
the time of Justinian or some other emperor; this derivation is 

* We find “Pessinua or Justinianopolis” as a single bishopric: the distance 
between Bala Hisar and Siwi Hisar is four hours (about 12 miles). Stavros is also called 
Timios Stavros, and was a name of the place called also Sirichaa or Sirachas, G 39, 43. 

t See ‘ American Journal of Archajology,’ 1888, p. 282. 
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obviously a mere guess of Constantine’s. It has been stated above that 
the name is probably derived from the town of Garsi or Karissa, at the 
important road centre of Alaja.* Originally this place, called to 
Xapa-iavov Kaarpov, was one of the bandai or topoteresiai of the vast 
Armeniac Theme. Then the Theme was divided into three parts, and 
the name Khars’an was given ta the central one. The boundaries of 
this Theme vary considerably. In the time of Michael (843-867 A.D.), 
there was only a Kleisourarch of Kharsiana, so that as yet it hardly 
ranked as co-ordinate with the great Themes.f 

In A.D. 730 Moslemah invaded Cappadocia and captured the Kharsian 
fortress. J The passage shows that the fort was in Cappadocia rather 
than in Pontus. 

In 832 Theophilus defeated the Saracens at Kharsianon. § 

In A.D. 860 a battle took place at Person in the district Abysiannm on 
the borders of the Armeniac and Paphlagonian Themes, about 500 miles 
from Amisus, and some of the defeated Arabs escaped across the Halys, 
but were soon afterwards captured in the Kharsian Theme (Genes., p. 99). 

The Strategoi of the Kharsian Theme and of the Armeniac troops 
are mentioned under Basil I., and Agrane and Siboron are said to be in 
the Kharsian Theme, while it is implied that at Siboron there was 
ready access to the Armeniac Theme. || 

When Joannes Kurkuas began his career (under Leo VI.) the 
bounds of the empire on the east were the Kharsian Castle, the town of 
Hypsela, and the Halys : he carried its bounds to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris (Theophan. Contin., p. 427). Here the distinction is made 
between the fortress Hypsela and the central Kharsian fortress, and 
the line indicated agrees admirably with the lower Halys, Alaja, and 
the lofty rock Mushalem Kale. 

In A.D. 887 the town Hypsela in the Kharsian Theme was captured 
by the Saracens. T 

In the year 906 LeoVI.exiledEustathiusArgyros to his house in Khar- 
siana. On his way thither he was poisoned at Ara, and buried at Spynin 
(ets TO ^TTwlv TOO ^Apo. T7JV Kopv<f}'ijv'j, His sons exhumed his body and car- 
ried it to the family monastery of S. Elizabeth in the Kharsian Theme.** 

* V TTopra Tov Xapa-iov at Constantinople (v. Theophanes passim) was opposite 
Blachema, and perhaps hence gets its name (as if Kapffiov). 

t I find mentioned in Michael’s reign the Armeniac, Buccellariote, Koloneian 
Paphlagonian, Thrakesian, Anatolic, Opsikian, and Cappadooio Themes, and the 
Kleisourarchai of Seleukeia and Kharsiana, 

X rh Xaptriavhv Ka^rpoy (Theoph., p, 409; Cedren., i. p. 800), 

§ Kara rb Xapa'iayby (Cedren,, ii. 123 ; Contin,, p, 114). 

II Toy re too Xaptriayov KoX rby tuv ’AppLeyioKuy [a-Tparrjyby'] (Cedren., ii. 210 
Genes., 122). 

^ ^ Kara rb Xapffiavbv 5iaK€tpL€y7i ttoAis ^ (Cedren., iu 250, cp. Theophan 

Contin., 354). The Bonn test of Cedrenns prints as an epithet. (Finlay, by a 

misprint, has Hysela for Hypsela.) 

** Theophan. Contin., 374 Cedren,. ii. 269. 
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Another reference may be quoted to this older form of the Kharsian 
Theme. “ S. Eudokimos — genus quidem duxit e Cappadocibus— electus 
nt prseesset parti exercitus Cappadocum et moraretur circa id quod 
vocatur Charsianum.” * 

16. About 890 occui-red a reorganisation of the eastern Themes, and 
five topoteresiai which constituted Galatia trans Halym were transferred 
from the Buccellariote and Armeniac Themes to the Kharsian Theme. 
At the same time the southern parts of the Cappadocic Theme, viz., 
the Tourma Eases (which probably includes Tyana and the plain of 
Venasa) and the topoteresia of Caesareia and Nyssa, were also transferred 
to the Kharsian Theme. The Cappadocic Theme now included the 
country from the mountains near Sivri Hissar (Dindymos) to the Halys, 
and the Kharsian Theme all the country from the Halys to Csesareia on 
the east and Loulon on the south, f 

For topographical purposes it is important to observe that the 
topoteresiai of Tavium and Komodromos, which had belonged to the 
Armeniac Theme, and which included the northern parts of Galatia 
trans Halym, were added to the Tourma Kharsiana, while the three 
topoteresiai which had belonged to the Buccellariote Theme, and 
which included the southern parts of Galatia trans Halym, constituted 
the Tourma Saniana. The Tourma Kharsiana, therefore, was the 
north-western part of the Kharsian Theme, and this confirms the view 
already stated that Garsi or Karissa, situated at Alaja, was the original 
centre from which the name Kharsia spread over the entire Theme. 
Originally it was only a part of the Armeniac Theme ; then this great 
Theme was divided into three, Cappadocic, Kharsian, and Armeniac, 
and finally the reorganisation which I have just described was 
made. 

An objection may be urged that Alaja, where I have placed Kharsia, 
falls more naturally into the Buccellariote than the Kharsian Theme. 
But originally the line of division was made between the Armeniac and 
the Buccellariote, and in that case the line of separation between Gone 
and Alaja is not so surprising. Moreover, the aiTangement of 890, 
which united Kharsia with Tavium and Komodromos, cleaily requires a 
close geographical connection between them. 

Another Tourma of the Kharsian Theme was named Kymbalaios. 
It was perhaps the country about Kir Sheher, to the east and 
north. 

The powerful castle on the lofty isolated rock of Mushalem Kale 
must have been a very important point in the Saracen wars, and was 
perhaps centre of another Tourma or at least a Topoteresia. It is 

* Act. Sanct., July 30, p. 312. 

t It is after this enlargement of the Kharsian Theme, in a.d. 978, that naaUa-a 
Tlierma is mentioned (Cedren., ii. 431) as in the Kharsian Theme. See Constant. 
Porp'.i., ‘de Admin. Imp.,’ p. 225. 
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referred to only in a.d. 887 * as Hypsela. This Hypsela mnst be 
distinguished from the town of the same name, which appears as a 
bishopric of Pontus Polemoniacus in the latest Notitiee, unless (as is 
probable) geographical connection is violated. 

17. Dilimnia, which occurs in the Jerusalem Itinerary, x miles 
from Ankyra on the road to Parnassos, under the form Delemnia, and 
which is perhaps corrupted to Olenos in Ptolemy, is also mentioned in 
an inscription, published by Domaszewski, in the Archaeolog. Epig. 
Mittheil. aus Oest., IX., 1885, p. 115. It was a village situated perhaps 
at the northern end of the Lake Mohan Gel, or on the hill between it 
and Ankyra. 

18. Malos (MoXos) was a place a little over 40 miles from Ankyra, f 
on the western bank of the Halys. Theodotus came to the place at the 
time when the remains of Valens (toS ev MrjSiKiixriv Sia ttoXXZv iXOovTo^ 
fta<jTLy(ov) were thrown into the Halys. Theodotus saved them, and 
carried them to a rock on the bank, about two stadia | from the village. 
There were there grass and trees (SevSpa apKtiOiva koX ^opdriva), and at 
mom the sound of grasshoppers and the song of nightingales. Several 
of the brethren by chance found him here, and were sent to bring the 
presbyter from the village. The presbyter, coming out of church at 
the sixth hour, saw them coming, and the village dogs barking and 
troubling them ; he went with them, and was told by Theodotus to 
prepare on the spot a receptacle for the relics (Act. Sanct., May 18, IV., 
p. 165). 

Of the three roads that lead from Ankyra to the Halys, the one that 
is probably meant here is that which goes to Kalejik (Eccobriga). 
The distance from Angora is at present given as 13 hours, and 
may be fairly reckoned as 40 Eoman miles. The distance by the 
straightest road due east, to the Halys and Tavium, is decidedly less 
than 40 miles. 

19. Pkoseilejimexe was a term applied to a district of Galatia, south 
of the three Gaulish tribes (utto to. tip-qp-iva t&vr]), and north of the 
Bizenoi and the pait of Lykaonia containing Petinessos, Egdaumana, 
Kinna, &c. The name is probably to be explained on the analogy of 
Epiktetos Phrygia, § as indicating the entire district of Lykaonia which 
was added by Pius (p. 377) to Galatia. Ptolemy [[ is the only author 
that mentions this name. The Bizenoi inhabited what Pliny calls 
Lycaoniae partem Obizenen (V., 32, 147). Probably the Greek form 

* See also Theoph. Contin., p. 427. 

t OKc^Kicrp^vov (TTjfjLeioiy fiiKpov TTphs TeffffapaKoyra. 

t The term stadia probably means miles ; compare Anna’s statement as to the 
distance of Basileia from Jfikaia, and see al»o L, 5. 

§ Compare Strabo, p. 563, who says that the name Epiktetos given to Hellespontine 
or Little Phrygia dates from the Attalids. 

1] Wilberg in his note gives the strange derivation of Tpoirei\Ttpp(irrj from TtpoTfiXiiv 
instead of Trpo<r\ap$dyai. 
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of this name should be Oii^rjvoi, and the name of the town OvLv^eXa 
given by Ptolemy twice, in Galatia among the Tektosages and 
in Pisidia, is connected with it. The contradiction, which on this 
theory is involved in placing Omv^eXa among the Tektosages, is due to 
the fact that Ptolemy uses a different authority for his paragraphs about 
the tribes in the different provinces from the one which he uses to 
make his lists of cities. It is, however, possible that OitV^eXa among 
the Tektosages is a fault for OitVSta. 

20. The boundaries of the Eoman Province Galatia varied greatly at 
different times. The province was formed on the death of Amyntas in 
B.c. 25, The bounds towards the north and west have already been 
discussed. On the south it included the whole of Pisidia, with Milyas 
and Kabalis, and must have reached down almost to the southern limits 
of Taurus, where it rises from the coast lands of Pamphylia. Komama 
and Kolbasa, colonies of Augustus, must have belonged to it, and prove 
how far it extended. When Vespasian instituted the province Lycia- 
Pamphylia, he must have detached a great part of Pisidia from Galatia 
to make the new province ; and the southern frontier of Galatia then 
took the line indicated by Ptolemy, including the valley of Apollonia, 
but not that of Konane, Seleuceia, and Baris. Further east Neapolis, 
Amblada, and the Orondeis, with Misthia and Pappa, were left to Galatia, 
but the south-eastern end of Bey Sheher Lake, with Karallia, Kolybrassos, 
Lyrbe, &c., along with all the parts south of this line, were assigned to 
Pamphylia. That this enlargement of Pamphylia belongs to the re- 
organisation by Vespasian is shown first by the fact that no other 
occasion seems reasonable for the change from the older arrangement, 
which prevailed as late as Nero (‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., No. 6872), to 
the later arrangement, which at Komama had come into force as early 
as 141 A.D.,when Voconius Saxa became governor of Lycia-Pamphylia 
and secondly by the date in an inscription of Palaiapolis Pisidiae, which 
appears to be reckoned from 74 a.d. as era.']' 

The boundary on the south-east will be treated under T, 47. 

21. The boundary between Galatia and Cappadocia is indicated by 
the list of bishoprics and by the discussion of the strategiai of Cappa- 
docia. The limits of the Eoman province on this side varied greatly. 
In 70 A.D. Cappadocia was placed under a consular legatus August!, and 
at some time not later than 78 it was united with the province Galatia. 
This arrangement lasted until the time of Trajan, but in the later 

* See Benndorf, &c,, ‘ Keiaen iu Lykien,’ ii., p. 132, ‘ C. I. L.,' III., Supplem., 
6SS5. 

t Marquardt assigns the year 71 as a probable date for Vespasian’s reorganisation 
of Lycia-Pamphylia, on the authority of Suetonius and Eusebius ; see ‘ Staatsverw.’ 
i.. p. 376. This date is now confirmed by the above-mentioned inscription, which is 
commented on A. S. P., B. 16, and in Addenda to p. 191, and which proves that the new 
system began with the governor who was sent in the summer of the year 71. 
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years of that emperor * the vast province had been divided, and Galatia 
•was entrusted to a praetorian legatus (as it had been before 78), while 
Cappadocia was governed by a consular legatus (as the united provinces 
had been since 78). Previous to 78 b.c. Pontus Polemoniacus, Pontus 
Galaticus, and part of Paphlagonia, were connected with Galatia. This 
had been arranged apparently in the years 7 b.c. and 63 a.d. Hence the 
inscription of Sospes, ‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., 6818, gives an enume- 
ration of the country governed by a legatus of Galatia, which was 
true between a.d. 63 and a.d. 78, and probably was never before or 
afterwards true : the enumeration is Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polemoniacus. Of these 
eight countries, the first five were the original province of b.c. 25, 
Amyntas’s kingdom : Paphlagonia and part of Pontus Galaticus were 
added in b.c. 7, and Pontus Polemoniacus was added in a.d. 63. 

In the period 78—100 | the combined province is Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, Armenia Minor (‘ C. I. L.,’ III., 
312, 318). The omission of Isauria and Phrygia here is due to their 
being only small districts, included under the terms Galatia and Pisidia. 

When under Trajan at some uncertain date the province was again 
divided : Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus went ■with Cappadocia, as 
is proved by inscriptions of Arrius Antoninus at Amaseia and of Arrian 
at Sebastopolis, as well as by the inscription of an unknown governor 
of Galatia, ‘C. I. L.,’ HI., Supplem., 6819, which enumerates the 
countries governed by him as Galatia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Paphla- 
gonia; the contents of this inscription date it under Trajan, and 
probably in the second half of his reign. 

A further change in the list of countries ruled by the governor of 
Galatia is indicated by ‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Sujrplem., 6813, where the enumera- 
tion is only Galatia, Pisidia, Paphlagonia. The omission of Phrygia is 
doubtless due only to the fact that so httle of Phrygia was included in 
the province ; it is here summed up under Pisidia. But the omission of 
Lycaonia is clearly to be connected with the enlargement of the province 
Cilicia so as to include the three eparchiae Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauria, 
which took place under Antoninus Pius (see p. 378). 

22. The following Table gives the changes in the dimensions of the 
Eoman province Galatia : — 

* ‘ 0. 1. L.,’ III., Supplem., 6819. The refinements of change described by Marquardt, 
p. 362, must probably be discarded, for Sospes has to be substituted for Sellers, 
and the date for the governmeut is uncertain: ib. 681S. Still it is not definitely 
proved that the provinces were united between 88 and 96. On the date of 6818, see 
the following remarks. 

t See Addenda. 

X The period may be proved to be longer by further discoveries. It may be noted 
that ‘ C. I. L ,’ III., Supplem., 6818, must probably date between 70 and 78, if the 
Sarmatian expedition referred to is that of 70 a.d. The date 90 or 92 for the expedi- 
tion, approved by Mommsen, ‘Hermes,’ III., 115, and Marquardt, p. 3G2, cannot, in view 
of the preceding exposition, be accepted. 
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25 B.c. — 7 B.C. Gal. Pisid. [Phrvg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.].* * * § 

7 B.c. — 63 A.D. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaux.] Paphlag. Pont. Gal. 

63 A.D. — ^78 A.D. Gal. Pisid. [PKryg.] Lycaon. [Isanr.] Paphlag. Pont. Gal 
Pont. Polem. 

78 A.D. — 100 A.D. Gal. Pisid. Lycaon. Paphlag. Pont. [Gal. et Polem.] 

Capp. Arm. IVIin. 

100 A.D. — 140 or 150 a.d. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. Paphlag. 

140 or 150 a.d. — 297 a.d. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Paphlag. 

23. The exact houndary-line on the eastern side cannot he fixed, hut 
the description of the cities and bishoprics shows approximately the 
line that separates Galatia from Pontus Galaticus and Cappadocia. 

24. About the end of the third century the province was divided 
among three new provinces, Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pisidia, and, 
about 386-95, Theodosius subdivided Galatia into two, taking part 
of Phrygia to form the western province, with the metropolis Pessinus. 
The two Galatias were distinguished sometimes as Prima and Secunda, 
sometimes as Great and Little,f Galatia. The name Salutaris was often 
applied to Pessinuntine Galatia, as to eastern Phrygia. An ecclesiastical 
division, which was probably made in the ninth century, but which was 
never a civil division, may also be noticed. The cities south and west 
of Amorion were placed under it as metropolis ; as the old civil division 
into provinces had long since been disused and Themes been substituted, 
no regard was paid in this new arrangement to the boundary between 
Phrygia and Galatia, 

L, Eoman Eoads from Ankyra to the East. 


1. First, I take the roads Ankyra-Archelais and Ankyra-Caesareia : 
the former appears in four forms in our authorities as follows : — 


Antonine Itinerary, p. 205. 

Jemsalem Itinerary. 

Antonine Itinerary, p. 143. 

Peutinger Table.J 

Ancyra 

Ancyra 

Ancyra 

[ 

[Ancyra.] 

1 

DUimnia X. 

Gorbeous XXIV. .. 
Orsologiaco XVni. 

1 

Gorbeous XI. 
Kosolodiaco XII. 

Corbennca XX. 
Eosolaciaco XII. 

Corvennte X. 

Aliassns XIII... 

1 

Garmias XIII. 

§ Aspona XX 

1 

Aspona XVIII. .. 
Galea XIII. .. 
Andrapa IX. 

Aspona XXXIII. .. 

Aspona X. 

Pamasso XXII. .. 
Nysa XXIV 

Pamassos XIH. 
logola XVI. .. 

Parnasso XXIV. . . 
Ozzala XVII 

Aspasi Xn. 

Osiana XXXII. .. 
Saccasena XXVIII. 

Nitalis (?) XVIII. 
Argustana XIII. 

Nitazi (?) XVIII. .. 

1 

Nita...zo XXXI. 

Caesareia XXX. .. 

Colonia Archelais 

XVI. 

Coloniam Arcilaida 
XXVII. 

[Archelais] XXX 


• Names in brackets are small districts which might be omitted in an inscription 
without causing any doubt as to bounds. 

t Tbeophan., p. 71. The sense of ruv Karw ToAaTav, Act. Sanct., Blay, vol. i., p. 730.4, 
is doubtful. 

t In the Peutinger Table the stations are put in the reverse order, so that Corveuute 
is next to Archelais. 

§ The Antonine Itinerary in both cases perhaps omits a station between Aspona and 
Pamassos. 
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Few roads have been so much discussed as this, which forms a part 
of the pilgrim route from Europe to the Holy Land. The central 
critical point is the determination of the site of Pamassos, which has 
been variously placed, by Hamilton (whom Kiepert follows), at Kotch 
Hisar on the salt lake Tatta, and by Mordtmann at Kir Sheher on the 
opposite side of the Halys. I believe that the argument given below 
(p. 298) is sufficient to determine within narrow limits the situation of 
Pamassos, so that I need not spend time in examining and stating the 
arguments which might be brought forward against older views. Par- 
nassos was on the right bank of the Halys, between Tchikin Aghyl 
(pronounced Tchikinal) and Kessik Keupreu. 

The first part of the course of this road is not doubtful. It went 
along the east side of Mohan Gol to Gorbeous, near Beinam.* The exact 
situation of Gorbeous is unknown, but the route is clearly marked, and, 
moreover, I saw in 1886 a part of the old pavement, Roman or Byzantine, 
beside Aghaboz. The road went on in a fairly straight line to the 
Halys at Tchikin Aghyl, which is situated at the point where the river 
makes a bend to the north from its previous course, W.N.W. A little 
above Tchikin %ghyl there are fords, and I doubt whether any other 
ford exists on the Halys till we reach the upper part of its course. The 
situation of Pamassos on the Halys is certain, but the arguments given 
below do not suffice to place it accurately without much closer examina- 
tion of the country than has yet been made. But as we know from 
Polybius that Pamassos was at a crossing of the river, and as it is in 
the last degree improbable that a bridge existed there in the time of 
Polybius, it seems probable that Pamassos was situated at the fords. 
Moreover, according to my route in 1886, the distance from Aghaboz to 
Tchikinal is, in an air-line, 60 statute miles ; and, according to my 
estimate, the distance by road is 69 statute miles. Kow, the distance 
from Gorbeous to Pamassos is 78 Roman miles according to the Jeru- 
salem, and 68 according to the Antonine, Itinerary. There is therefore 
quite satisfactory agreement in regard to distance if Pamassos is placed 
a few miles higher up the river than Tchikin Aghyl. The intermediate 
stations must be placed according to the distances given in the autho- 
rities. The discrepancies between the four different accounts afford a 
convincing proof how little we can trust to any one. The Jerasaleni 
Itinerary is probably the best authority in this case. 

According to this view the boundary between Cappadocia and Galatia 
was near the place where the Kara Senir Dagh approaches close to tlie 
Halys about six miles north of Tchikin Aghyl. 

2. At Pamassos the road forked. One branch went by Ozizala, 
Nitalis, and Argustana to Archelais Colonia. The other went i>y 

* I should look for Gorbeous somewhere between Beinam and Aghaboz. 

t Tchikin Aghyl is commonly pronounced in this way, as the guttural usually 
disappears between vowels in Turkish. 
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Kyssa to Csesareia. There is a natural prohability that it would in 
the latter part of the way coincide with the road Archelais-Soandos- 
Sadakora-Csesareia, and I shall examine the latter stages below. Nyssa 
was on the river Halys, as I will show in detail below. 

We see, then, that under the Eoman Empire the road from Ankyra 
to Csesareia never crossed the Halys, but skirted it for a long way 
through Paruassos and Nj'ssa. This is not the shortest road, but it 
avoids a double crossing of the Halys, a river which is liable to great 
winter floods. As long as Eome was the capital, and all imperial 
business came from and went to Eome, intercourse between Ankyra and 
Csesareia was confined to provincial intercourse, and the inhabitants 
probably used the short road when it was open and the Eoman road in 
winter. But when Constantinople became the capital, the road between 
Csesareia and the capital passed through Ankyra : intercourse along the 
road must have grown enormously, and the shorter path must have 
become much more important. Moreover, civilisation was spreading 
and intercourse increasing rapidly at this time in these parts of Asia 
Minor. The inconvenience of having the direct path blocked in 
time of flood must have been felt with growing impatience, and at 
last catised formal |representation to the Emperor. A lucky accident 
has ’ preserved_ to us the contemporary record. A letter or petition 
addressed to the Emperor Theodosius has been attributed to Basil 
■of Cffisareia, and been transmitted to us probably through this 
mistake.* The -writer describes the great floods in the Halys and its 
tributary the Kara Su, which had rendered the Halys impassable and 
so cut ofi' communication between Cassareia and the three provinces, 
Galatia, Paphlagonia, and Helenopontos. Tillemont,t the only writer, 
so far as I know, who has commented on this document, has 
strangely misunderstood it. He says that the intention of the letter is 
to beseech the Emperor to restore a bridge across the Halys, which had 
been carried a-way by the recent inundation. But the writer only says 
that the swollen waters rendered the Halys impassable and cut off all 
communication across it. He entreats the Emperor to build a bridge 
and set free the traffic from dependence on the uncertain crossing of the 
river.J 

3. It is not kno-wn whether Theodosius complied -with this request 
and built a bridge ; but later history implies the existence of an easy 
communication across the Halys, and it is highly probable that the 
bridge was built soon after this letter was written, the first since the 
old bridge on the “ Eoyal Eoad.” 

* It is published in Cotelier, ‘ Eecles. Graec. Monum.,’ II., p. 97. 

t TiUemont, ‘ Me'moires pour servir a I’histoire de I’Eglise,’ IX. 

% Incidentally he mentions that there was no ford over the Halys. TraflSc was 
■dependent on a ferry. There is a ford over the Halys during the late summer near 
TchiMn Aghyl, in Galatia, which I have crossed, but I know of no other on the central 
part of the river’s course. There are bridges near Csesareia and a ferry at Yarapson. 
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A new era in the history of Cappadocia began when the bridge over 
the Halys was built. Before that time the road fiom Ankyra to Csesareia 
avoided the uncertain crossing and followed the course of the Halys. 
Parnassos, situated on the Halys at the point where this road intersected 
the road leading from Colonia Archelais and the south-west countries to 
Tavium and the countries of Pontus and Armenia, had hitherto been an 
important town, frequently alluded to as a crossing-place of the Halys, 
but it henceforth lost its importance, and at last disappeared from 
existence. The road from Ankyra to Cajsareia sought a new route, 
taking the short road, which involves two crossings of the Halys. This 
new road opened up the country north of the Halys. The modern Kir 
Sheher is situated at a point on the road, where paths from the north, 
from Colonia Archelais, and from Tyana and Cilicia converge. This 
point became a very important one as soon as the direct road from 
Ankyra to Csesareia was formed, and Kir Sheher is still, and must have 
been for many centuries, one of the greatest commercial centres of Cap- 
padocia. Accordingly, about a century and a half after Theodosius, the 
emperor Justinian recognised the change that had been wrought in the 
country, formed the whole north-w'estern half of Cappadocia, which had 
hitherto been subject to Tyana, into a new province, and made Mokissos 
its metropolis under the name Justinianopolis. From what has just been 
said, it follows that Mokissos must have been situated at Kir Sheher. 

4, Ankyra to Tavium and Amasia, and Ankyra to Gangra and 
Amasia. Authorities (a) Peutinger Table. 

[Ancyra] xxxvi Acitoriziaco xxxiii Eccobriga xxv Lassora 
XVII Stabiu. Tavio xiii Tonea xxx Garsi xxx Amasia. 

Gangaris occurs on a road Nicomedia-Gangaris-Amasia, but this 
Amasia is separate from the Amasia of the other road, and Leake has 
already observed that a confusion seems to have occurred between 
Amasia and Amastris ; the stations Otrcsa and Yirasia, given on this 
road, do not aid us here. 

(6) Antonine Itinerary (p. 203). 

Ancyra xxiiii Bolegasgus xxiiii Sarmalius xx Ecobrogis xxiiii 
Adapera xxiiii Tavia. 

These roads are so confused and corrupted that a certain restoration 
is at present impossible. The following may be given as the most 
probable, though the stations are in several cases uncertain. I give 
some weight to the evidence of Ptolemy, as far as (1) his division into 
provinces, (2) his quotation of names ; but the situation in which he 
places the names on his map cannot, in the beginning of our investi- 
gation, have any -weight whatsoever. 

Prof. G. Hirschfield, in his paper on Tavium, differs in regard to 
this last point, and contends that Ptolemy’s map may be used as an 
important and even decisive criterion in cases where our other 
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authorities differ; but his contention is disproved both by Prof. Kie- 
pert’s ‘ Gegenbemerkungen,’ and by the ascertained inaccuracy of the 
positions which he maintained and supported by the authority of 
Ptolemy.* * * § 

I do not, of course, contend that Ptolemy’s positions have absolutely 
no value, but for our purpose, in an unknown country, they would be 
more injurious than helpful. After the investigation has established a 
number of results, Ptolemy may be used more freely ; but at present the 
extent to which I value his authority must be restricted within the 
limits stated above. 

The most valuable evidence about these roads is a set of Trajan’s 
milestones, which reveal a system of roads planned about the end of the 
first century. 

5. It is not certain from the evidence that there was a direct road 
along the shortest line from Ank 3 ’ra to Tavium ; other routes, which are 
still often used, go by Kalejik and by Gorbeous (Beinam). But there 
is a natural probability that there was a direct road between two such 
important cities. A milestone at Orta Keui (‘ C. I. L.,’ III. Supplem. 
6901) is now situated on a road which went due east up the river from 
Ankyra, and its position can hardly be explained unless there was 
such a direct road.f 

Now a road from Gangra-Germanicopolis to Ankyra, though it is 
omitted in the Pentinger Table, is necessary, and is mentioned 
in the tale of Saint Callinicus, who walked from Gangra to Ankyra, 
a distance of 70 stadia, shod with iron spikes: when he had gone 
60 stadia he reached Matrica, where he called forth a fountain 
which still flows.J If we read miles for stadia, we get a fair 
approximation to the distance via Kalejik, where two milestones are 
known, and through which the modern road — and, doubtless, also the 
ancient road — to Gangra passes. Kalejik is about xxxvi miles from 
Gangra. By a direct road it is indeed not so much as xxxvi miles 
from Ankyra, but two milestones of Trajan and of Hadrian found at 
Kalejik read xxxv and xxxviii, and it does not admit of doubt that these 
distances are measured from Ankyra. § They can be accounted for only 
by a detour : the road joined the road Tavium- Ankyra some distance out 
of the latter city. The distances xxxvi and xxxiii on the Table close to 

* Professor Hirschfeld still adheres to his opinion, ‘ Berliner ’Woohenschrift,’ 
19 Mai, 1888, p. 629 : — “ la Ptolemaios glaube ich eine Kontrolle fiir die Kichtigkeit der 
Tafel gefunden 2 U haben (‘Monatsber. Berl. Akad.,’ 1883, 1260 f.).” 

t Inscriptions are, of course, often carried. Milestones, from their shape and cum- 
brous size, are less often carried, and, aa a rule, only to be used as gravestones in the 
cemetery of a town. 

I Act. Sanct., July 29, p. 41. On stadia in the sense of miles, compare F 73. 

§ ‘ C. L L.,’ III., 309, asserts that Ancyra cannot be the caput rice, as the real distance 
is not so great as the numbers ; but the supplementary part of III., 6898, gives up the 
objection. 
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Antyra seem so appropriate to this road, that I a 'cept them and 
restore 

Ankyra xxxnii Aoitoriziaco xxxYi Gangra. 

Acitoriziaeum,* then, was a station near Kalejik, perhaps a little to the 
north or north-east. 

6. The road Ankyra-Tavium is given both in the Itinerary and 
in the Table : they agree in a station Eccobriga, and Lassora may be 
identical with Adapera (A and A being interchanged in a Greek 
original). If we follow the Table and read xviii between Lassora 
and Tavium, Lassora would be at Ishakli, and Eccobriga a little east 
of Yakshi Khan, xxvi miles from Lassora. There lemains only about 
43 miles to Ankyra, in which distance there cannot be room for more 
than one station. 

We must follow the Itinerary, and restore 

Ankyra xxiiii Sarmalius xx Eccobriga xxmi Lassora xviri 
Tavium. 

One station too many, Bolegasgus, with the same distance xxnii, is 
given in the Itinerary : it indicates either a transference or a coiTup- 
tion. Lassora is probably Ptolemy’s Laskoria, and must be corrected 
accordingly. Matrica, with its fountain, should be looked for about ten 
miles from Ankyra towards Gangra. 

7. The milestones of the road constructed by Trajan are found at 
Amaseia, Iskelib, and Kalejik, and the distance at Iskelib is, as Professor 
G. Hirschfeld rightly saw, reckoned from Amaseia. It is therefore not 
•open to doubt that the road Ankyra to Gangra went on to Iskelib, 
Tchorum, and Amaseia. It may be thus completed : — 

Gangra xlv Iskelib xxvii Tchorum f xx Etonia xxx Amaseia. 

8. There is a milestone of Trajan at Tavium, which was therefore 
included in the same construction as Amaseia, Iskelib, and Kalejik. 
The road Ankyra-Tavium went on to Sebasteia and to Amaseia, forking 
at Tavium, as is clearly given on the Table. The latter road must pass 
by Alaja, an obvious Homan site ; geographical considerations leave no 
■doubt that this is the route. Thence it goes by Hadji Keui, or else falls 
into the Iskelib- Amaseia road at Tchorum. The former course is more 
natural, and suits the distances given in the Table : — 

Tavia xiii Tonea xxx Garsi xxx Amasia. 

It would at first appear that Tonea is at Alaja, and Garsi at Hadji 
Keui. But Ptolemy puts Etonia in Pontus Galaticus and Karissa, which 
is obviously equivalent to Garsi, in Galatia : and though his authority 
is not high, still it has some weight. Moreover, it is perhaps confirmed 
by the Byzantine records. This country north of the Ak Dagh and east 
of the Halys was the Turma Kharsiana. The name Kharsiana is an 
* Probably a corrupt name. 

t Eukhaita was situatid at Tchorum (p 319) ; Andrapa at Iskelib. 
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adjective, derived from a town Kharsia, whicli we can hardly refuse to 
identify wdth Garsi of the Table. Ptolemy’s form Karissa looks like a 
Grecised form of the name. Now, the Theme seems more likely to be 
named after an important point like Alaja than such a place as Hadji Keui. 
The important and central situation of Alaja so impressed Professor 
Kiepert, that he wished to place Tavinm there (‘ Gegenbemerkungen 
zu Prof. G. Hirschfeld ’ in ‘ Berlin Sitzungsber.,’ 1884.) Moreover, 
Hadji Keui was certainly not in Kharsiana, but in the Armeniac Theme 
(using Armeniac in the narrower sense). I therefore place Earsia near 
Alaja, * Etonia at Hadji Keui, and restore 

Tavium vu Tomba xxiii Earsia xxx Etonia xxx Amaseia.f 

In regard to Ptolemy’s placing Etonia in Pontus Galaticus, I quite 
admit that decisive authority cannot be attached to his geographical 
separation between Galatia, Pontus Galaticus and Pontus Polemoniacus. 
He places Amaseia, Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai), Choice and Pida (which are 
between Amaseia and Neocasareia), and Komana Pontica in Galaticus, 
and yet'Zela, equally with Neocsesareia and Sebasteia, is in Polemonia- 
cus.J But on the whole, the towns which he places in Polemoniacus are 
further east, those in Galatia further west, than those of Pontus 
Galaticus. Hence, though there are one or two exceptions, and though 
his authority is not conclusive, yet his assignment of the cities to the 
several provinces must be accepted, unless distinct reasons can in any 
case be brought against it ; and all other considerations tend to confirm 
him in this case. 

9. Tavium to Zela, Sebastopolis, Komana, Sebasteia, Neocsesareia. 

Authorities (a) Peutinger Table. 

Tavium xxxvi Eogmor§ xxxvi Aegonne xxvm Ptemari xxvi 
Zela xxxH Stabulum xxii Seramisa xv Neocsesareia. 

Tavium xvi Tomba xxii Eugoni Ad Stabulum xxii Mesyla xv 
Comana Pontica continued to Nikopolis. 

Tavium xvi Euagina xxiiii Saralio xxii Zama xxxv Aquas 
Arauenas continued to Cmsareia Mazaca. 

No connection with Sebasteia is shown in the Table. 

(b) Antouine Itinerary 
given in detail below. 

t 

* I place the town two or three miles N.W. of the village Alaja. 

t Another example of the stations on a road in the Peutinger Table being given in 
the wrong order may be found in Aiikyra-Archelaia. It was facilitated by the assonance 
Tomba Tonea, see § 10. 

X After the above remarks have been long in print, further study makes me add that 
I now see no ground to doubt Ptolemy’s accuracy here : the frontier line is confirmed by 
Strabo, p. 559, and may be safely accepted. His lists of Pontus Galaticus, Cuppadooicus, 
and Polemoniacus, are perhaps taken from a high authority. 

§ The fault is a characteristic one : Tavium [T]rocmor[um] is divided into two 
stations and the number xxxvi. is given twice. 
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In regard to these roads, which are obviously very corrupt, it is 
essential to observe the importance of the point now called Gone, where 
there are said to he numerous remains (I have not visited it, hut speak 
from report heard in the neighbourhood at Alaja and Terzili Hamam). 
Gone is on the ordinary road Yuzgat-Sivas, which must coincide with 
one of the two ancient routes Tavium-Sehasteia. 

10. In regard to the road which goes due east from Tavium, the 
Peutinger Table in the triple 

Tavium xxxvi [T]rogmor[um] xxxvi ^gonne to Zela. 

Tavium xvi Tomha xxii Eugonia to Komana. 

Tavium xvi Euagina 

repeats and confirms itself. I have mentioned that the sum of distances 
station by station is always greater than the total distance measured 
straight along the road, .^gonne, Eugonia, Euagina, 36 miles from' 
Tavium, may he unhesitatingly identified with the modern Gone. The 
roads to Zela and to Komana Pontica must naturally agree for part of the 
distance, and fork at Gone. Prom .^igonne to Zela the distances seem 
accurate in the Table, and Ptemari is confirmed by Ptolemy’s Pleumaris- 

.ffigonne xxviii Pleumaris xxvi Zela. 

The name of the intermediate station Tomba, though suspiciously 
like another station Tonea on another road, and not confirmed by 
Ptolemy, is certainly to be accepted on account of the modem Tamba 
Hassan. The modern village is on a different road, between Tavium 
and Alaja (Karissa), but the name may have shifted on the Peutinger 
Table. On account of this probable confirmation, I would gladly assume 
a transposition in the Table, putting Saralos (Saralio on the Table next 
to Tavium on the eastern road, and Tomba between Tavium and Karissa. 
The name of the station at Gone is variously given ZEgonne, Eugonia, 
Euagina, Euagina, Eudagina. * 

The form Eugonia seems to be a mere attempt to give a Greek form 
with a meaning to a native name ; the hot springs suggest such a form. 
The resemblance to the modem name Gone is apparently accidental ; 
Gone is elsewhere known as a Turkish name. The tme native name is 
probably more correctly reproduced in Euagina. 

11. The road Tavium-Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) -Sebasteia is a road of 
the first importance. It is given in the Itinerary up to Sebastopolis as ; — 

Tavium xxx Magoro xxiiii Daorano XL Sebastopolis. 

This is obviously utterly coimpt : the road must pass through Euagina, 
which is omitted ; and Magoro or Mogaro, and Dorano, are clearly 
cormpt names, beyond the reach of emendation. It is just possible that 
Eogmor, as a separate station on the Table, i. e. [Tavium T]rogmor[um], 

* The last has been transferred to the Sebasteia-Csesareia road. Euagina, falsely 
written Fuagina, has produced Ptolemy’s ^amffdyiya, which affords an interesting proof 
that Ptolemy used some Latin authority. 
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lias arisen from the same error that produced Magoro. The station 
Seramisa or Sermusa occurs twice on the Table : if its real situation was 
between Euagina and Sehastopolis, it might readily he transferred on 
the one side towards Komana, on the other side towards Csesareia. 
Ptolemy’s Sermouga, which hears obviously the same name, is so placed 
by him as to agree admirably with this position. I restore the road : 

Tavium xxxvi Euagina xxiiii Sermousa * xxvi Sehastopolis. 

12. Beyond Sehastopolis the road is given in the Antonine Itinerary : 

Sehastopolis xxiiii Verisa xii Siara xxxvi Sehasteia. 

The distances on this road are far too great for the direct distance 
from Sehastopolis to Sehasteia. We must therefore either correct them, 
or assume that the road is circuitous. The latter alternative is correct. 
Verisa is a station on the important trade-route Sehasteia-Komana- 
Amaseia-Amisus. The road Tavium-Sehastopolis-Verisa is intended to 
form a junction with this great trade-route. The road Sehastopolis to 
Sehasteia prohahly went direct through Siara (Yeni Khan), hut the 
Itinerary, depending on a map not perfectly accurate in proportion, 
gives what is really a circuit as the direct road. 

1 3. The inter-relation of these roads, and the origin of the errors in 
our authorities cannot he understood without the restoration of one of the 
great trade-routes. The existence of this trade-route as a Koman road, 
though not attested hy a single trace in the Itinerary or the Table, is 
vouched for (1) hy a milestone, which I copied in 1881, at Ahmed Serai, 
between Amaseia and Amisos.j" It is marked KF, 23, hut the caput viae 
is uncertain, and it has perhaps been carried. f 

(2) Komana was on an important trade-route from the interior of 
Asia, (c/iTrdpiov Tois OTTO ’Ap/*Enas a^iokoyov Strah. 559), which has been 
briefly referred to above. 

(3) The road from Amaseia to Komana is described in the Acta of 
Saiut Basiliscus, who was led on foot along it hy the soldiers. He passed 
through a village, Cumialis, reached a village, Dacozae or Daknai or 
Hakai, where he stayed a night. He crossed the Iris hy a bridge ad 
locum Varismontm,§ and reached a village Saos or Saon. At this point it 
is mentioned that it was the third day since he had eaten. He spent a 
night at a village, and on the next day at the fourth hour reached 
Komana. The bridge was evidently near Turkhal; and the road was 
much the same as the modern road Tokat to Amaseia. 

♦ Sermusa xvi. and Seramisa xvi, on the Table. 

t I published it in Journal of Philology, 1883, p. 156. It is No. 6894 in ‘ 0. 1. L.,’ HI., 
Supplement. 

t It is one of the smaller kind of milestones, and is now built into the wall of a 
house. The older milestones are larger than the later. 

§ Can this be a corruption or mistranslation for “ the bridge on the road to Verisa ” 

A'arismorum for Verissorum ? The present text would then be due to the misunderstand- 
ing of the story by the writer. 
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The course of this road cannot he douhtful. It is clearly marked by 
nature, and is still one of the important trade-roiites of Asia Minor, 
passing by Sivas, Teni Khan, Bolus, Tokat, Tnrkhal, Amaseia, Ladik, 
Ahmed Serai, Amisus. A milestone at Ahmed Serai, marked KP, proves 
the line of the Roman road is closely followed by the modern road. The 
ancient names have already been given for the most part, Sebastein 
Siara (corrupt), Verisa, Dazimon (in the territory of Komana Pontica, 
which lies on the river a little off the direct road), Ibora, Amaseia. 
Laodiceia lies slightly off the modern route, but the detour is very 
slight, and the ancient road must have passed close to it. 

14. The road Zela-Neocsesareia in the Table is obviously false, for it 
must pass through Komana Pontica. One of the stations, Seramisa, has 
already been referred to another road. The probable and natural 
route is by Turkhal (Ibora), after which it coincides with the road 
mentioned above to Komana. Komana is given in another line on the 
Table without any connection to Neocaesareia. But a road from the 
west to Neocaesareia must pass through Komana, and the arrangement 
in the Table, which makes Komana a terminus, is obviously absurd. 
As Ibora, an important point on the road, is never mentioned in the 
Table, full as it is in this part, the suggestion is natural that it is the 
station, Stabulum, which is given twice — Zela-Stabulum-Neocsesareia, 
and Tavium-Stabulum-Komana. 

The roads from Zela and from Sebastopolis to Neocmsareia may be 
thus restored ; — 

Sebastopolis xxiv Verissa xx Komana xxi Neocsesareia. 

and 

Zela 15 Ibora 24 Komana 21 Neociesareia 

15. The road given in the Table as 

Amaseia xv Palalce xu Coloe x Pidis xvi Mirones x Neocesaria 

seems to be nearly correct. Ptolemy has Coloe as X 0 A 617 -7 XoAdyi, and 
Pidis as IliSa ; and he puts them between Amaseia and Neocsesareia on 
his map. Colonel Stewart (of Khartum memory) gave me the following 
route from Amaseia : — 

5 miles, Zane (Sene K., Kiep.), cross ATeshil Irmak by bridge. 

13^, Gusgus Kilisse. 

26, Kalagalla (1090 feet above sea-level) in Task Ova. 

32J, Kizilduan, Greek village.* 

37, Kushuff. 

43, Fidi. 

49J, Heunk (Herek, Kiepert). 

73, Niksar. 

Gusgus Kilisse corresponds to Palalce, Kalagalla to Koloe, and Pida 
to Fidi ; but the distance of Pida is wrong, and it is necessary to read xx 

* Kizil Doglian, Eed F.Jcon, must be the real form of the name. 

VOL. IV. 
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instead of x. The x before Keocsesareia also seems a very small stage. 
If we read xv we should have the whole distance, stage to stage, 78, 
which corresponds very well to Colonel Stewart’s estimate, 73 English 
miles. The measurement direct from Amaseia to Neocsesareia would, of 
course, be less than the total, reckoned stage by stage. 

Mirones seems corrupt. It is perhaps Ptolemy’s Mesorome of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, which the Table also gives as Mesorome, on the road 
Sebasteia-N ikopolis. 

16. A road in the Antonine Itinerary which, at the first glance, is 
most suspicious is 

Tavium xxi Corniaspa xxv Parbosena xxv Sibora xx Agiiane 
XXX Simos XL Sebasteia. 

Kiepert has suggested that Sibora is identical with the bishopric 
Ibora, and at first sight the identification appears so natural that it must 
be accepted {GegenhemerJcungen zu HirscTifeld iiher Tavium : Berl. SUzungs~ 
her., 1884, p. 57). Now, Ibora is fixed at Turkhal on the Iris by unex- 
ceptionable evidence, so that this identification of Sibora and Ibora would 
prove the road to be quite erroneous. But the road is corroborated as 
regards Corniaspa, Sibora, and Agriane by passages hitherto unnoticed 
by geographers, and it must be accepted as a correct description of the 
real path. 

Korniaspa was a district within the borders of Cappadocia, but so 
close to the Galatian frontier, that Eunomius, who was born at Oltiseris, 
a village of Korniaspa, was scornfully called by Basil a Galatian (Greg. 
Nyss. c. Eunom., pp. 259, 281). As Korniaspa is, according to the 
Itinerary, just xxi miles from Tavium, the two passages confirm each 
other completely. Now Euagina and Karsia are, according to Ptolemy, 
in Galatia, therefore it is not possible to reach Cappadocian territory in 
XXI miles from Tavium, except by going south. The road on which 
Korniaspa is situated must, then, be probably the direct road Tavium- 
Ciesareia. Now a point on that road which is xxi miles from Tavium 
would be about xxv from Aquae Saravense (Terzili Hamam). The 
second station on the road is Parbosena (vv. 11. Barboscena, Pardosena), 
which seems to be a form of Tarbasthena,* mentioned by Gregory 
Nyssenus (c. Eurwm., p. 263). Now Korniaspa is the name of a district, 
and we may conclude that Tarbasthena is also the name of a district. 
Aquae Sarvense is obviously the name of a single place, and the possi- 
bility is suggested that Aquae Sarvenae was a bath in the district of 
Tarbasthena, which became the chief town of the district, and, as will 
be shown below, seat of the bishopric. 

17. In the year 873 the Paulician leader Chrysocheir invaded the 
Byzantine dominions and penetrated as far as Ankyra ’Ay/ca pct 5 

TTj^ TToXcws Kttl avTuiv Twv Ko/i/xaTwr, Genes., p. 122). As he returned he 

* Compare Perbena-Trehenna, Tarb-assos-Corbasa-Colbassos. 
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was cautiously followed by Joannes Domesticus, wbo carefully concealed 
his movements and kept a day’s journey in the rear.* At length 
Chrysocheir encamped at Agrane in the Kharsian Theme, and John 
remained at Siboron. These places must, therefore, be on some road 
leading from Ankyra to the Paulician capital Tephrike, and Siboron 
must be a good day’s journey west of Agrane. This precisely agrees 
with the Antonine Itinerary, in which Sibora is xxv miles west of 
Agriane on a road leading from Tavium to Sebasteia. 

18. This Sibora, or Siboron, on a road from Tavium to Sebasteia, must 
be different from Ibora, a bishopric of Helenopontus. The road on which 
it was situated was apparently the direct route from western Galatia to 
Tephrike (passing of course by Sebasteia). Basilika Therma was on the 
road, as may be gathered from a passage in Cedrenus, which shows that 
Basilika Therma was in the Theme of Kharsiana, and on a road leading 
to the east. In the year 978 Phokas was defeated by Skleros at Amorion. 
He retired in good order into the district of Kharsiana (ruv Xey6iJ.evov 
Xapa-iavov KaretXrj^fiws). Skleros followed him, encamped at Basilika 
Therma, and challenged him to a second battle. Phokas was again 
defeated and fled into Iberia (Cedren. II., 430-2). This account leaves 
only two possible positions for Basilika Therma, at Gone and at Terzili. 
Now Basilika Therma was a bishopric of Cappadocia Prima, and we can 
hardly suppose that Cappadocia extended so far north as Gone, and 
moreover, it has been shown that Ptolemy’s authority places Gone in 
Galatia. Basilika Therma must, therefore have been situated at Terzili 
Hamam, as I conjectured years ago,f judging from the importance of the 
remains there and from the popularity of the baths with the Christians 
of Ctesareia. 

19. This road became a most important one in the Byzantine Empire. 
It was part of the military road from Constantinople to Sebasteia and 
Armenia, and was in constant use throughout the Byzantine campaigns. 
It crossed the Halys at Tcheshnir Keupreu, and was of course the great 
road of the Thema Kharsianon. The Kleisourophylax of that Theme was 
probably stationed on the military road, and in that case there can be 
little doubt that the lofty castle now called Mushalem Kale, which must 
have been a central point in the defence of Kharsiana, was his head- 
quarters, and on the military road. It is probable that it is the 
“ Lofty Castle ” ('Yi//57Xj;) mentioned in the Saracen wars. 

It is probable that Sibora was the city beside Mushalem Kale. It 
became a bishopric in later Byzantine time, not apparently before the 
ninth century. This is precisely the period when we hear most about 

* Tills is probably the true explanation : — Genesius says, Siaarri/iaTt^ay fiiKiov tV. 
Tbeopb. Cont., p. 272, and Cedrenns, ii. 209, have diro ti.vos SmuTiijuaTor. John’s 
movements were unknown to Chrysocheir, and there must therefore have been some 
considerable distance between them. 

t ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique,’ 1883, p, 301. 

T 2 
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the military importance of this road. There can he little doubt that 
during the troixbled Byzantine time the city at Mushalem Kale was 
the chief town of the district. Moreover, it is near the mines now 
called Ak Dagh Maden, and derived additional importance therefrom. 
In that case, for xxv of the Itinerary between Parboscena and Sibora we 
must read xxx or even xxxv. 

20. In the above quoted passages of Genesius, &c., the further course 
of the road is thus described. John sent part of his army to follow 
Chrysocheir /reypt toC BaSapra/cos, and to observe whether he detached 
any troops to operate in the Kharsian or the Armeniac Theme. Chry- 
socheir [starting from Agrane?] in the evening encamped on the slopes 
of the hills* (co-k:j;i'(oo'£ kiIto), Genes. ; Kara Trjv Tov opovi vTnopeiav, Cedren.[), 
while the Byzantine troops encamped on a ridge overlooking his camp, 
at a wooded difficult spot called Zogoloenos. At dawn the imperial 
troops suddenly attacked the Paulieians, some of whom were attending 
to the baggage animals (tol ^dprta rots xnro^vyCoL^ iKov<j)L^ov'), entirely 
defeated them, and pursued them 30 miles (dTro tov Ba^vpvaKos ecos tov 
KaTOiVOjj.acrp.o'ov Koji TTavrcvov jSowoi)). 

Bathys Ehyax, or Bathyrrhyax, is also mentioned by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus as one of the aTrXrjKTa on the great military road which 
we have described (see G .). It should therefore be looked for at a junction 
of roads where troops from different quarters could conveniently con- 
centrate on the military road, to be in readiness to swell the army as it 
marched eastwards. This consideration places it in the valley about 
Yeni Eihan, a very important point. 

21. Now, all roads from Sivas towards the west or north must pass 
through Yeni Khan, as Sir C. Wilson asserts positively after long 
familiarity with the country. It follows, therefore, that the roads from 
Sebasteia to Yerisa and to Agriane must have coincided as far as Yeni 
Khan. In that case, considering the frequent corruptions in the 
itineraries, it would seem probable that Simos is a false reading, and 
is in some way to be identified with Fiarasi and Siara of the other road.| 
The distances, xxxvi in two cases, xl in the third, are rather too great ; 
XXX is the utmost distance of Yeni Khan from Sivas. 

22. The road from Mushalem Kale to Yeni Khan is 16 hours (by Kara 
Kaya 10 hours). This confirms the Itinerary, and Agriane must be 
looked for about Ekkayi. The road is to be restored 

Tavium xxi Komiaspa xxv Tarbasthena [x]xxv Sibora xx 
Agriane xxx Siala xxvit Sebasteia. 

According to anotlier account, the Paulieians reached the place called Bathyrrhyax 
in tlie evening, and the Byzantine tioops encamped on a hill above them. — Theophan. 
Contin., p. 272. [No statement here shows how long the detached troops followed the 
Paulieians ] 

t Perhaps 2I.-\A02 has become 2IM02. Sialos and Siara are practically identical. 
Fiarasi is piobably caused by a correction si being added to a false form Fiara. 
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From tire preceding exposition it may be inferred that an important 
road, already shown in part, has to be completed as follows : — 

Amasia xxxii Zela 20 Sebastoj)olis 24 Siala or Siara 27 to 30 
Sebasteia. 

23. The road Sebasteia-Nikopolis-Satala, &c., is quite unknown to 
me by actual inspection, and, as it is unusually well described in our 
authorities, I need not go through the task of applying the ancient state- 
ments to the modern maps. I have no new material to contribute, and 
I content myself with quoting the description of one march along the 
military road from Constantinople to Armenia. In the year 1069 the 
Emperor Eomanus marched from Helenopolis on the Bosphorus, crossed 
the Sangarios by the Bridge Zompos, crossed the Halys, and avoiding 
Caesareia, came to an excellent camping-place named Cool Fountain 
(Kpvav IIrjyr]v) and thence to Sebasteia.* After crossing the Halys on this 
march he traversed the province of Kbarsiaua (jrj rov Xapcriaiov eVapyia) 
(Mich. Attal., pp. 145-6 ; Scylitz., j). 690). At Sebasteia two roads 
parted, and again converged in the theme of Coloneia : Eomanus took 
the left road. At last he reached Theodosiopolis, and finally Manzikert. 
On his return he passed through Theodosiopolis, then through 
Coloneia, then through Melissopetrion (^Kacrpov Se toIto etti rtros \6<j>ou 
Kupevov), then advancing into the Armeniac Theme, he encamped at 
Dokeia (Mich. Attal., p. 168). 

The castle of Kara Hissar, near the line of this road, is a Byzantine 
not a Eoman stronghold. It is once called Mav pdxacrTpor (i.e. Kara 
Hissar): tov MaypoKaa-Tpov ^povptor, ek era rwr ’Ap/iETiaKwr ro-uiv cttI 
X6<f)ov Kiipevov xnl/r]\ov xat Sva-KarepyacrTov (Mich. Attal., p. 125; Cp. 
Scylitz., p. 679). It is perhaps Koloneia. 

M. Eomax Eoads IX Cexteal Cappadocia. 

1. The Peutinger Table gives a road: — 

Tavium xvi Euagina xxnii Saralio xxii Zama xxxv Aqum 
Araveme xx Dona xx Sermusa xvi Siva xxii Cambe xvi 
Mazaca Cmsareia. 

The distance from Tavium via Aquae Sarvenie (Terzili Hamam) to 
Ceesareia is not more than 120 miles; the distance on this road is 
191 miles. The road is therefore much too long. 

Prof. E. Hirschfeld has discussed this ro.ad at length in his paper on 
Tavium in Berlin. Sitzungsberichte,’ 1883, p. 1260, and has come to 
the conclusion that it is the surest guide amid the tangled and 

* This description becomes much clearer from the discussion of the Bj-zantine 
military road ; after crossing the Halys lie avoided Caesareia, i.e. he took the left fork 
of the road, not the right : before Sebasteia he came to a fine camp at Cool Fountain, 
i.e. the camp at Bathyirhyax. At Sebasteia he took the left road to Zara, not the right 
band road to Tephrike. 
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contradictory accounts of the roads and stations in the border-lands of 
Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, inasmuch as it is guaranteed by two 
independent authorities, Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table. But Prof. 
Kiepert in his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen ’ has proved that Hirschfeld’s 
view of this road is mistaken, and as it depends on a theory of the site 
of Tavium ■which is definitely disproved, I need not discuss it. 

I have (see L 18) sho'wn that the Aquse Saravense were the hot 
springs now called Terzili Hamam. The road of the Table, then, is not 
a direct road, but a detour. Euagina is at Gone, and we have therefore 
a part of a great north route from Caesareia via Aqufe Saravenee, 
Euagina, and Karsia (Alaja), to Amaseia and Amisos. Sir C. Wilson 
informs me that this is at present the great road from Caesareia to 
Amisos : it is the onl}' road that is practicable for arabas, and must 
always have been a great trade-route. It passes through Tohoruin 
(Eukhaita). It is possible that from Alaja there was a connection via 
Iskelib and Boiabad to Sinope, which is a junction of four roads on the 
Table ; but this difficult mountain path cannot have been important. 

The road on the Table needs further correction. Between Euagina 
and Tavium a station is omitted ; and between Euagina and C®sareia 
the numbers are far too great. Zama is a town of Khamanene, and cannot 
possibly be on this road. It has been transferred from the road Tavium- 
Mokissos, which is defective in the Itinerary and omitted in the Table. 
Saralos (Saralio) is, I believe, transposed (see L 10), and we have 
Tavium xvi Saralos xxii Euagina xviii Aquas Saravenie. 

Between Aquie and Csesareia the distance is given as 94 miles, 
which is too much. The stations, however, cannot be correct, for Dona 
(Dora) can hardly be separated from Ptolemy’s Odoga or Dogra, which 
is evidently the Doara of the Byzantine lists. This was one of the 
bishoprics in Cappadocia Seciinda under Tyana, and afterwards in Tertia 
under Mokissos, and cannot therefore possibly be placed on the road 
between Csesareia and its subordinate bishopric Aquai (i.e. Basilika 
Therma), for that road niTist have been wholly in Cappadocia Prima. 
Moreover, such a number of short distances as are given on this road is 
unusual in the Table, and most improbable in a country like Cappadocia, 
thinly jieopled, with few cities, and only slightly civilised. Dona has 
therefore been transferred from another road, probably Cresareia- 
Mokissos. 

Sermusa is given a second time in the Table as Soramisa, between 
Zela and Neocjesareia, and it is clearly identical with Ptolemy’s Ser- 
niouga in Pontus Galaticus. The other position in the Table must 
therefore be preferred, and there remains 

Aquffi XX Siva xxii Cambe xvi Caesareia. 

Siva is the modern Yoannes (Kiepert), or Yogounes, where the name of 
the saint to whom the church was dedicated seems to remain. Kambe is 
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Kemer. The only correction needed is xxxii for xxii between Siva and 
Cambe. 

2. The Antonine Itinerary gives a road from Tavium by Therina, 
Soanda, &c., to Cffisareia. The mention of Soanda proves that this is 
not a direct road (per compendium), but a circuitous road by Soanda. 
Soanda is known as a station between Archelais and Ceesareia. The 
mention of Therma gives a further clue. Therma denotes the hot 
springs of Kir Sheher (Mokissos), and the Itinerary is really giving the 
route Tavium to Mokissos, and thence by Soanda to Ciesareia; but the 
loss of several names at the beginning has obscured the account.* The 
two roads cannot meet except at some point near Xev Sheher, where 
therefore Soanda must be placed. The route Mokissos to Soanda must 
certainly go by Hadji Bektash (Dogra) and Zoropassos. An intermediate 
station is omitted. A comparison of this road with that from Xyssa to 
Cffisareia shows a remarkable similarity. They are thus represented : — 


Nyssa. 
Osiana, 32. 
Sakasena, 28. 

Csesareia, 30. 


Therma. 

Soanda, 18. 

Sakoeua, 32. 

Oohras (Acras v.l.), 16. 
Ctesarein, 24. 


There can be little doubt that the road from Xyssa to Caesareia passed 
by way of Xev Sheher, and about that point it would join the road 
Archelais to Ciesareia. Thirty-two miles is about the distance from the 
position we have given Xyssa to Xev Sheher.j Osiana then must be 
about Xev Sheher, where we have placed Soanda, and it seems necessary 
to consider Osiana as a corruption of Soanda. 

The next station on each road appears in a great variety of forms in 
the MSS. — Siccasena, Saccasena, Accasena, Sacasena, Seccasena, and 
Sacena, Sacona, Saoonna. There is great probability that all are 
corruptions of one name, and the distance 28 or 32 suggests that the 
station was near Inje Su, which is an important junction of roads. 
But a few miles north-east of Inje Su are the ruins called Tiran Sheher, 
and near them Major Bonnet tells me there is a village Suksun, which 
has preserved the actual name Siccasena. Hence we may confidently 
identity the site of this station as Tiran Sheher, and prefer the distance 
32 between Soandos and Siccasena. i 

From Tiran Sheher to Cassareia is too short a distance for the 
numbers on the Itinerary. Even if we correct xxx to xx, the estimate 


* Another example of names omitteJ in this Itinerary is in tlie ro.ail Ankyra to 
Dorylaiou. Prof. Kiepert has rightly =t-eu that this route is likely to have been given 
in some of the Itineraries, but makes the error of icEntifying Aquae Sai venae as Kir 
Sheher, and thus applies the wrong names to the- road, see his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu 
Prof. G. Hirschfeld.’ 

t The total from Parnassus to Soanelos (56 Roman miles) agieeswell with the actual 
distance from the situation a few miles above Tchikiii Aghyl to Xev Sheher, 

I Strabo's route by Sad.ikora takes a more southern I'ath, see p. 3U6. 
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seems great enough, as the distance can hardly be more than sixteen 
English miles : but the numbers in the Itineraries can never be pressed. 
It is clear that Ochras or Acras is inserted here wrongly ; and it also is 
evidently a corruption. Perhaps it is [Od]ogra misplaced, and then the 
road is to be restored 

Tavium — Zama xvni Therma xviii Odogra xvi Soanda xxxii 
Sakkasena xv Cffisareia. 

It has been suggested above that Zaina belongs to this road. 

3. The direct road Tavium to Caisareia is apparently omitted in the 
ancient documents, but in reality every station on it is given : — 

Tavium xxi Korniaspa xxvi Siva [xjxxii Eamoure xvi Caesareia. 

4. The road Sebastoia-Caesareia is given in the Antonine Itinerary 
as ; — 

Caesareia xxvi Eulepa xxiiii Armaxa xxvm Marandara xxx* * * § 
Scanatus xxvm Sebasteia : total cxxxvi, 
and in the Peutinger Table as ; — 

Caesareia xm Sorpara xiiii Foroba xiin Armaza xvi Eudagina 
XXXII Magalasso xxxii Comaralis xxii Sivastia. 

The total distance is about cxxv miles,! which agrees fairly well 
with the Antonine Itinerary. The road passes through Palas, obviously 
an ancient name : we shall see that it is probably the bishopric Aipolioi. 
Eulepa seems to be another form of the same name : ! the consonants 
being transposed as in Capatiana for Pacatiana, Morea for Eomea 
(i. e. 'P<o/iata), &c. The distance is fairly correct ; Palas is about xxx 
miles from Caesareia, but the ancient site may have been different from 
that of the modem village, a common phenomenon. 

Armaxa is guaranteed also by the Table, and is probably a correct 
name. Marandara is also given as Malandara and Marandana. It is 
perhaps Ptolemy’s Mardara. Eudagina is Euagina transferred to a 
wrong road. Comaralis is Carmalis, and belongs to a different road 
(0 II). On Scanatus see 0 II. Magalassos is perhaps a form of Daga- 
lassos, Ptolemy’s Megalossos, between Sebasteia and Nikopolis. 

N. Eoiiax Eoads over Axti-Tauros. 

1. In the roads between Caesareia and Melitene, the Antonine Itinerary 
is extraordinarily full, but so full of contradictions and errors that it was 
quite unintelligible till a series of milestones threw light upon them. § 

* V.I. xxxviii., wliich is more likely to be corrupt. Ciesareia xvi. Eulepa also occurs 

t Accordiug to Major Bi.iinct : Sivas 13 YiUliz Su 7 Surai 23 Karadj Eureu 25 
Tchepne 11 Stoue bridge over Halys 12 Palas 30 Kaisari. 

t Palas, of course, is an accusative form. Aipolioi is grecised to get a form with a 
meaning. 

§ The first was discovered by Mr. Clayton iu 1881 ; I added several in 1882 ; and 
Mr. Sterrett baa copied and published a fine series. 
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Strangely enough, the continuation of the great Eoman highway, 
Ephesus and Ceesareia to the Eu 2 )hrates, is quite obscured and only part 
of it is given in the course of a different road. There are two possible 
routes for this road. (1) The first is 

Caesareia 24 Zerezek 10 Zanianti Su 30 Kara Eilisa. 

This is the most imj^ortant of the modern roads which cross Anti- 
Tauros from Caesareia. It is practicable for wheeled traffic throughout, 
and in all probability it is the route which was taken by the Eoman 
road from Kokussos or Eomaua to Caesareia. The only other route 
which can be thought of goes by Mardin and Tomarza. There it forks, 
hawing a choice of routes over Anti-Tauros ; the southern route goes by 
Eeuseli (where it is joined by a road from Eerak Din, Argya Sheher, &o.) 
over the Gez Bel, past Eumlu, to join the Komana-Kokussos road south 
of Keklik Oglu, while another route goes b}' Suwagen ( Se/Sayr/va) on the 
Zamanti Su, crosses Anti-Tauros by either the Dede Bel, or the Geuk 
Bel, or the Kum Bel, to Elimenli and Komana (Shahr-Dere-si). 

I can trace no probable reference to the Tomarza route in ancient 
writers, and the identification of Ai-asaxa as Zerezek (mentioned first, I 
think, by 3Iajor Bennet, many years ago) seems to prove that the Eoman 
road followed a more northern route. 

The precise route east of Zerezek is by Kulete, over Zamanti Su, 
near a recently built 3Iohajir (i.e. Eefugee) village, past Tass, over 
Anti-Tauros by the Kuru Tchai pass to Kara Eilisa on the Saros. 
Thenceforward the road coincides with the road from Sebasteia and 
Ariarathia to Kokussos or to Komana. There is indeed a path leading 
more directly to Arabissos, Melitene, and the Euphrates, by Tovla, 
Tcharshak, and Dali Kavak, to Maragos and Tanir (Tanadaris). It is 
about 24 miles from Kara Kilisa to Maragos : but the path is quite im- 
practicable for wheels, and cannot have been used as the Eoman road. 

(2) The other road is 

Caesareia 26 Karadai* G Ekrek 8 Yore Getchen 4 Zamanti Su 24 
Keui Yere 15 Maragos 4 Khurman Kalesi 7 Tanir 12 Arabissos. 

This is also still a road of some importance, and wheeled traffic can 
traverse it. . It crosses Anti-Tauros, between Zamanti Su and Keui 
Yere, by the pass called Yedi 01uk,| which is also the pass leading 
from Azizie (Ariaratheia) to the Saros valley. This road has also a 
continuation direct towards Tanir and Arabissos, which is just barely 
practicable for wheels. It is ju-obably the trade-route which Strabo 
describes as leading by Erpa, on the Karmalas, to the Eujjhrates at 
Tomisa, which is doubtles.s, as Kiepert jruts it, due erst of Melitene. It 
is more difficult to decide whether the Eoman military road followed 

* Karadai id about a mile north of Zerezek 

t There is an alternative paos more to the west by Kavak Tepe, not practicable for 
wheels. 
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this route or took the pass hy Kuru Tchai. The numbers that are 
given certainly suggest that Codusabala was at Keui Yere, and that the 
road Kokussos-Caesareia coincided with the road Koknssos-Ariaratheia for 
a greater distance than is possible by the Kuru Tchai road. Moreover, 
the frequent appearance of Ptanadaris (Tanir) in the Antonine Itinerary 
proves that it must have been a station of some consequence ; it is 
always put by the Itinerary on the wrong road, but the explanation of 
the mistake would be easy if there were two roads, Codusabala-Kokussos- 
Arabissos and Codusabala-Ptanadaris-Arabissos. "We may then probably 
say that a Eoman road went along the Yedi Oluk route that has just 
been described. The road is described in the Antonine Itinerary as : — 

Caesareia xsiiii Arasaxa xxim Codusabala, 

The mention of Arasaxa is not conclusive, for, although I have not 
given Zerezek on the Yedi Oluk road, yet that place lies hardly a mile 
south of the shortest path, and may quite well be taken on the road. 
It is clear that either the second xxiiii must be corrected to xliiii, or 
that a station has been omitted. Strabo gives the station Erpa on the 
Zamanti Su, and we may conjecturally insert it. The whole road might 
then be restored as follows : 

Cffisareia xxiiii Arasaxa xix Erpa xxnii Codusabala xxviiii 
Ptanadaris (Tanir) xxii Arabissos. 

The Peutinger Table gives 

Csesareia xxnii Sinispora xim Arasaxa x Larissa xxiii in CilissL 
XX Comana. 

I give this as a typical example of corruption. 

Sinispora xnn must be eliminated ; Sinis is perhaps Sinis near 
Melitene and pora is perhai>s Erpa. In Cilissi should be in Cilicia, and 
belongs to the road through the Cilician Gates to Tarsos.* But, in regard 
to Larissa, the Peutinger Table is confirmed by Michael Attaliota in 
describing the march of the Emperor Eomanus, who, in the year 10G7 
starting from Constantinople, marched by Ceesareia and came to Larissa 
(rjyev iis rtjv Kai<jdp6iav, ttra koI -rrj AapiWp — pocre/xtte) : then, advancing 
further, he encamped at some distance from Melitene (Mich. AttaL, p.l2o). 
Larissa is also often mentioned as a Turma, originally belonging to the 
Cappadocian Theme, but transferred by Leo YI. in 890 to the Theme 
of Sebasteia. 

This weighty coincidence must be accepted, but the distance x. from 
Arasaxa is probably too small, and in the present state of the Table it is 
impossible to say anything more definite about the position of Larissa, 

* The roads on the Peutinger Table from Komana to Melitene and to Samosata, 
though very long, do not contain one correct station : e. g. Catabola is Kastabala, brought 
trom the road Iconium-Pylae Ciliciie-Tjirsos ; Arcilapopoli is Ari'helais Colonia, trans- 
terred here from the road Laodicea-Ctesnreia ; Sagalasso and.Saiua are Dagalasios and 
Zara, brought from the road^Scbasteia-Nieopolis. 
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than that it was on the direct road to Melitene, not very far east of 
Arasaxa and probably near Erpa on the river Karmalas. 

Maroga, now Maragos, was also on this road xii miles from Tanadaris, 
but I omitted it in the list given above in order to retain one more 
number from the Itinerary. 

The possibility must of course be left open that both the Kuru 
Tchai route and the Yedi Oluk route were used by the Eomans, and 
Larissa may have been on the former, Erpa on the latter. 

2. The rest of the Anti-Tauros roads would be quite unintelligible 
without the recently discovered series of milestones. In studying 
the milestones the first principle to observe is that stones in the 
cemetery of a town are carried from all quarters : hence the mile- 
stones of Kokusos vary from PA to PMA. But five miles east of 
Goksun the number PKB occurs, and 12 miles north the number PAH 
occurs, and 17 miles north the number PAIA. The distance Kokusos to 
Melitene along the Eoman road then must have been in all probability 
127 Eoman miles. The distance of Arabissos cannot be determined so 
certainly, but is near 100. 

In the roads which are given in the Itinerary, the most striking 
feature is the constant introduction of Ptanadaris. There can 
be little doubt that Ptanadaris is Tanir, and in that case it 
is introduced in the most absurd and impossible way. It belongs 
to the road Arabissos-Csesareia, and should be eliminated from all other 
roads. If we cut it out we have the road in the Itinerary Melitene to 
Arabissos 101 M. P., Arabissos to Kokusos 28 M. P. Now, the sum of 
separate distances, station to station, is ahvays greater than the direct 
distance from end to end. We may therefore conclude that the follow- 
ing stations are accmutely given in the Itinerary ; — 

Melitene xxviii Area xxi Dandaxina xxiiii Osdara xxviii Arabissos. 

Osdara must be looked for between Demiiji and Alhazli. 

What route did the Eoman road follow between Melitene and 
Arabissos? Mr. Sterrett says that between Albistan (12 miles east of 
Arabissos) and Malatia “ no milliaria were found. I am wholly unable, 
to account for this fact, as there are only two possible roads from Albistan 
to Melitene, one of which we traversed on the way out, and the other 
on our return. It may be safely afiiimed, however, that the Eoman 
road did not go by way of Koz Agha and Pulat, since this whole road 
is much too difficult. Had the Eoman road gone this w'ay it could not 
have avoided the abrupt pass of Ola Kaya, and it is exactly this pass 
that makes it necessary to look for it elscw'here. The only other route 
is that by way of Derinde, and thence down the Tokhma Su to Malatia.” 

There is, however, another road, apparently unknown to Mr. Sterrett, 
of which I have been told by Major Bennet, who has traversed it. 1 1 
passes through Arga, crosses the mountains in a nearly direct line, and 
reaches the valley of the Sogutlulimak near Alhazli. The road may 
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be thus described : — Arga, 3600 feet above sea-level, at 8 miles crosses 
summit 4680 feet, at 14 miles crosses summit 6270 feet, and soon after 
another summit 6250 feet, at 30 miles reaches Sogutlu Irmak, at 66 miles 
Teaches Arabissos. By this road the distance, Area to Arabissos, would 
be about 70 Eoman miles : let us say 71 miles. We have the distance 
Melitene to Area 28 M.P., and from Arabissos to Kokusos 28 M.P., 
giving a total Melitene-Kokusos of 127 miles. The Eoman road then 
must have followed this route. The road was formerly an excellent 
one, practicable for wheeled carriages ; but it has in recent years fallen 
into disuse and disrepair. 

3. To understand the rest of the Itinerary it is necesary to observe 
the exact position of Komaua, which lies in a glen right off the main 
road, and can be reached only by a detour from the direct road. The 
direct road Kokusos-Sebasteia passes by Kemer 24 miles, Keui Yere 35, 
to Azizie about 55, and thence to Tonosa and Sebasteia. The distances 
Azizie-Tonosa and Tonosa-Sebasteia seem about 42 Eoman miles. Kemer 
is certainly a Eoman site, and if so it must be Sirica : placing Coduzabala, 
by conjecture, near Keui Yere. The road, then, may be 

Kokusos xxiiii Sirica xii Coduzabala xx Ariarathia xLii Tonosa 
XLH Sebasteia. 

The direct road Kokusos-Komana diverges at Yalak from the road 
Kokusos-Sirika : measuring along this road, the distances are about 

Kokusos XXVI Komana vi Sirica xii Coduzabala. 

Eut it is more probable that there was only one Eoman road to Komana 
diverging at Sirica ; the distances then would be 

Kokusos XXIV Sirica vi Komana Vi Sirica xii Coduzabala, &c. 

Between Sirica and Komana the milestones P N B and P N P (152 and 
153 are found) about two or three mdes from Silica. These agree so 
well with the latter system of measurement, that it may be provisionally 
adopted. If hereafter milestones be found between Sirica and Ariarathia, 
reckoning without the detour to Komana, so as to give about 162 miles 
Melitene to Coduzabala, the proof will be complete. 

4. A Eoman road of great importance led direct from Arabissos to 
Sebasteia. There can be no doubt about the course of this road. It 
passed Aristil 5, Khurmau 7, Kashanli 14 j, Almali 18, Gorun 39.* 
The rest of the distance can be calculated only roughly, but if, as is 
probable, it passed by Kangal, it would bo about 80 Eoman miles. 
Between Kangal and Arabissos it must coincide with the road Mcopolis- 
Arabissos, given in the Itinerary (181-3) : — 

Arabissos xxvii Tonosa xxv Zoana xxiii Gundusa xxx Eumeis 
xviii Zara xx Dagalasso xxiv Kicopolis. 


* Gorun retains the name of the ancient Gauraina. 
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Between Sebasteia and Kangal it is perhaps given in the Itinerary 
(177):- 

Sebasteia xxiiii Blandos xxvmii Euspcena xxiiii Aranis xxviiii 
Ad Prsetorium xxxii Pisonos xxii Melitena. 

The direct road Sebasteia-Melitene passes through Kangal, but the 
distances in the above route are so much too great as to show there 
is some error. If, however, wo suppose that Euspmna is Kangal, and 
that X has been added between Euspcena and Sebasteia, we have a fair 
approximation to the proper distance, which is about 40 from Sebasteia 
to Kangal, 100 from Kangal to Melitene. 

5. The roads are too corrupt, and the localisation of every point too 
uncertain, to justify any scheme of reconstruction. It is sufficient to- 
show here what the routes must have been. But a few words must be 
devoted to the extraordinary corruption of the road Arabissos-Xicopolis- 
Satala. It is represented as a direct road, and yet it passes through 
Tonosa ; but the name Tonosa* is certainly false. If we suppose an 
intermediate station on the way to Gorun, we should have the following 
road ; — 

Arabissos xvin near Almali xxiii Gauraina xxxviii Euspcena. 

Gundusa is perhaps Ptolemy’s Godasa, and Doana Ptolemy’s Dagona, 
and Eumeis is surely a corruption of Camisa. It may, however, be 
doubted whether there was any direct road Euspcena-Camisa. The sys- 
tem of defence was probably content with the road Euspoena-Sebasteia- 
Camisa-Nicopolis. 

6. As to the road Satala-Melitene, which completed the circle of 
military roads within the province Cappadocia, I cannot speak, but I 
may add the following note about one station, given as Arauracos, 
45 miles south of Satala. 

Arauraka is mentioned also: (1) in a gloss on Theophanes (p. 7, 
1. 19, Di Boor), 6 dyios Eio-Tpanos 6 aTTO ’ ApavpaKLvmv opp.iup.a--o'; voAews ; 

(2) Ptolemy has the name in the form 'S.apajipaKa ^roi ^oAapfipM; and 

(3) Constantine Porphyrogenitus de Thematihus, p. 31, calls it Arabraka. 

Arauraca seems too close to the name of the Gallic tribe Eauraci to be 

unconnected with it, yet no ala or cohors L’auracorum is known which 
might have been stationed there as ala Auriana w'as at Daskousa, legio 
XII at Melitene, legio vii at Samosata. 

This road is given in the Itinerary as 

Satala xvii Suissa xxviii Arauracos xxiv Carsagis xxviii Sine- 
ruas XXVIII Analiba xvi Zimara xvi Teucila xxviii Sabus xvi 
Dascusa xxxn Ciaca xviii Melitena. 

Kiepert places Satala at Sadagh, seven geographical miles north-east 
of Melik Sherif, and 15 east of Sehabhan Kara Hisar. Legio XY 

* It has been corrupted tliroiigh recollection of Tonosa between Sebasteia and 
Ariaratbia. 
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Apollinaris was stationed hero (‘ C. I. L.,’ III. Supplem., 6744:). Daskousa 
was on the banks of the Euphrates opposite Penga. Ala II. Ulpia 
Auriana was stationed here (‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., 6743). 

Ptolemy assigns Daskousa, Zimara, Sinibra to Armenia Minor on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and mentions Analibla west of the Euphrates 
in Armenia Minor. He puts Ciacis (which he seems to have derived 
from an itinerary where it was given as an ablative), and Dagousa 
(which is probably a dittography of Daskousa), in Melitene. 

7. Three passes, leading across the eastern part of Tauros into Kom- 
magene, can be traced in the ancient records, one from Kokussos to 
Germanieia, a second from Arabissos to Germanicia, which is far more 
frequently mentioned and evidently much more important, and a third 
leading direct south from Melitene to Samosata. These three passes 
correspond with the three chief modern routes, Guksun to Marash, 
Albostan* to Marash, which is by far the most important, and Malatia 
by Pulat to Adiamau and Samsat. The statement of these facts leaves 
little doubt that Marash is near the ancient Germanicia. But, as this 
situation has been disputed by Bitter and Kiepert, I must examine it 
more closely. Kiepert, having sacrificed all the north-western part of 
Kommagene to the two Strategiai Saravene and Laviansene, which he 
follows Ptolemy in misplacing, is obliged to set Germanicia and other 
Kommagenian towns much further south and east than their true 
position. First, however, I may describe some of the marches of 
Bj'zantiue emperors across Tauros. 

8. The march of Basil from Caesareia into Kommagene, in 877, is 
described in great detail by Cedrenus II., p. 21.3, and Theoph. Contin., 
p. 278. It is the same route which Eomanus Diogenes afterwards took 
in A.D. 1068 (Scylitz., p. 671). After leaving Caesareia, the advanced 
guard captured Xylokastron (Psilokastron, Cont.), and Phyrokastron 
(Paramokastellon, Cont.). Then the castle of Phalakron surrendered.! 
The Saracen army fled before the emperor, who captured Kasama 
(Kaisos! or Katasamas, Cont.), Karba (Eobam or Endelekhone, Cont.), 
Ardala (Andala, Cont.), and Erymosykea (Erymosykaia, Cont.). Then 
Basil crossed the rivers Onopniktes and Sardos (Saros, Cont.), and 
arrived at Kokussos or Koukousos, whence he penetrated through the 
defiles of Tauros, cutting his way through the forests, by Kallipolis and 
Padasia to Germanicia. He chose this uncommon route evidently 
because the regular route by Arabissos was in the bauds of the Saracens. 

* This pass has been described to me, and its importance most strongly emphasized, 
by Sir Charles Wilson, Colonel Chermside, and Major Bennet. Albostan, the Garden,” 
has taken the place of the ancient ^trabissos, as the northern key to the pass : the site 
of Arabissos is the modern village Yarpuz, which retains the ancient name. 

t This place, whose name is given in the same form by Cedrenus and Contin., must 
be distinguished from the mountain Phalakron, mentioned by Constantine Porpb., de 
Them., p. 31, as on the northern or north-western frontier of the Theme Koloneia. 

+ On Kaisos as an Arab personal name, see Muralt, p. 151, 307. See p. 2S0. 
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All the forts which are mentioned on this passage must be strong- 
holds commanding the roads between Caesareia and Erpa, for they 
are all mentioned before the Onopniktes (Karmalasj. Melitene and 
even Arabissos appear to be at this time in the hands of the 
Saracens. 

After devastating the outskirts of Grermanieia, but not venturing to 
attack the walls, within which the Arabs remained, Basil besieged 
Adata in vain, and finally returned to Caesareia. 

9. To appreciate fully the evidence of this campaign, it is necessary 
to examine the frontier between the Arab and the Bj’zantine power at 
this time. It is hardly possible to fix the exact date when Germanioia 
passed into the Saracen power.* The Byzantine records are silent, till in 
745 Theophanes mentions that it was recaptured by the Christians. On 
this subject we may collect the following facts. In 668 Arabissos and 
llelitene were both still in Byzantine hands : Arabissos was a military 
station and residence of the Kleisourarch who guarded the eastern 
passes of Tauros (Theo 2 rhan., p. 350 j. The Arab historians declare (see 
Weil, ‘Khalifen,’ I. 471) that Marash was evacuated by the Greeks in 
695 ; but this was perhaps only a temporary withdrawal, as in 700 the 
Greeks defeated the Arabs near Samosata. But most probably the cam- 
paign of 700 was a single great effort, and Kommagene now passed into 
Saracen hands. In 712 Theophanes, p. 382, apparently implies that 
JMelitene was outside of the dominions of Philippicus. Amaseia was 
conquered in the same 'year, and in 726 Caesareia of Cappadocia was 
taken. In 716 the theatre of war was about Amoriou, xVkroenos, and 
■even Pergamos. In 717 the Arabs crossed by Abydos into Europe, and 
even besieged Constantinople. But this rashness cost them a severe 
defeat. It is practically certain that at this time the passes of Tauros 
were entirely in Arab power. The Khar^ian fortress was captured in 
730 by the Arabs. But from this time their power diminished. In 740 
they were defeated at Akroenos, and were trying to capture Tyana, 
which they had taken in 708, but which must again have passed under 
Christian power. In 746, according to Cedrenus, II., 7, and Theophanes, 
p. 422, Constantine Copronymos, taking advantage of the dissensions 
among the Arabs, captured Germanicia and laid waste Doulichia (i.e. 
the country near Doliche). In 752 he captured Melitene and Theodo- 
siopolis, in Armenia. The great pass was thus in Christian hands for 
some years, till in 770 Germanicia was recaptured by A1 Mansur, and 
incorporated in Palestine, i.e. >Syiia.t In 778 a great Byzantine army 

* The dates given by ditfvrent authorities vary considerably. I follow Muralt fur 
convenience in every case where he mentions the events. 

t Finlay wrongly understands that the inhabitants were transported to Palestine: 
fiiTenoi-nBr] eis naA.aKTTirTjc is Tljeophanes's way of saying that it was separated from the 
Byzantine sway, and made part of the Arab dominions. Palestine ought to be translated 
.Syria here. 
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besieged it in vain. The Arab historians say that at this time they 
captured Adata (Hadath, Weil, II., p. 98), but Theophanes does not 
mention this fact. We may, however, safely assume that the northern 
entrance to the pass had been held by the Christians since 746 at latest. 
In the next year the Saracens restored the fort Hadath, and made an 
unsuccessful attack on Dorylaion and on Amorion. In 780 they 
captured Semalouos in the Armeniac Theme. The tide of conquest now 
turned once more, and the Greek arms were probably never seen again 
in eastern Cappadocia till Basil’s expedition in 880. Basil did not 
venture to advance by the usual route, which was doubtless strongly 
defended. He advanced by Kokussos, and opened up an unused and un- 
defended route. He ravaged the country up to the walls of Germanicia, 
and closely besieged Adata. 

10. These references show that Adata was nearer the Byzantine 
frontier, and more accessible to them than Germanicia; in other words, 
Adata was a fortress a little north of Germanicia defending the pass to 
Arabissos. Basil’s plan was a bold stroke to capture the Syrian end of 
the pass, even though the northern end was not yet in his power ; but 
he was not successful. A foolish prophecy and legend is related in 
connection with the siege (Contiu., p. 280). Adata, the famous city 
(7rep6/3oijros), remained in Saracen hands till 946, when Bardas, the 
general of Constantine, captured it. Melitene, called a city of Syria, 
i.e. of Saracen land, had previously been taken by John Kourkouas, in 
934 (Theoph., 416). 

11. Adata and Germanicia are, therefore, two distinct places, but 
not far from each other on the same great eastern road. They were 
no doubt, under the same bishop, who may have been styled o Tcp/zavticetas 
TjToi ’ASdrur. Hence Glykas, p. 549, makes the mistake of actually 
identifying them.* 

WeU, II., p. 98, is probably wrong in inferring from the Arab 
geographers that Hadath was south of Marash.f The preceding 
reasoning is confirmed by the enumeration of Mohammedan border- 
fortresses, Malatia, Hadith, Marash, Harunie, Kenisa, Ainzarba, Massissa, 
Adana, and Tarsos.:|: Heraclius in 640, evidently marching by the pass 
that leads to Arabissos, passed Adata after Germanicia.§ 

12. Almost all the military expeditions which we can trace as crossing 
eastern Tauros, most probably followed the route Arabissos-Germanicia. 
So in 668 Andreas, the envoy of Coustans, returned from Damascus by 
Arabissos and Amnesia. || Unfortunately no account gives a list of names 

* rffuaviKo-KoXiv Tiva ‘'ASoto, p. 519. 

t They give Hadith between Marash and Membitch. 

{ Istakhri, liber ch'matum, transhxted by Mordtmann, Hamburg, 1845, pp. 33, 38, 12 , 
44. quoted by Bitter, Kleinasien, ii. 57. 

§ Theophanes, p. 313, where the reading ■'ASot-a must be corrected. 

li If Amnesia is eoimected with the river Amiiias, we may say, with confidence, that 
he returned by Sebasteia, Eukhaita, Pom; eiopolis, Kastamoii, Ac. 
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along the road ; either the northern or the southern end of the pass being 
always omitted. But the military importance of Arabissos (see p. 311) 
and the frequent military references to Germanicia, show that they were 
the two critical points on the great Tauros pass. The Antonine Itinerary 
does not give any road across Tauros, except that which cro-ses the eastern 
pass from Melitene to Samosata : but it is evident, fi om its Syrian routes, 
that Germanicia was a critical point on the great road to the east. 

13. From Marash two important roads lead to the Eupihrates and 
Edessa, one by Samosata, the other by Doliche and Zeugma. These two 
roads are given in the Antonine Itinerary as — 

(1) Germanicia xv Catabana xvi Xisus xiiii Tharse xiir Samosata 

leg. vii. XII Edessa. 

(2) Germanicia xx Sieos Basilisses x Dolieha xir. Zeugma xx 

Bemmaris xxv Edessa. 

These routes are most probably correct, but the numbers are wrong ; 
such small numbers are improbable in Sjulan roads, and the Antonine 
contradicts itself, giving on the next page — 

Germanicia xv Sicos Basilisses xv Dolieha xiiii Zeugma. 

11. The evidence of Ptolemy is certainly in favour of placing 
Germanicia at Marash. He places it further west than any other city 
ot Kommagene. Though Ptolemy’s authority is not high, it counts 
for something when it agrees with all other indications from ancient 
authors. The order of Hierocles and of the Notitia?, practically the 
same, gives no clear evidence, but puts Germanicia among the five 
northern cities of Kommagene. 

15. Germanicia was formerly placed at Marash. Bitter * mentions 
that several writers of the Middle Ages held this opinion, and that the 
Armenians call Marash Germauiki. But he and Prof. Kiepert identify 
Marash with Antiocheia ad Tauruin, while they consider that Ger- 
manicia must have lain further south or east. 

In the first place, Bitter and Kiepert have to answer the question, 
what was Marash called in the early Byzantine period. They trace its 
history down to Ptolemy under the name Antiocheia, and then resume 
it towards the beginning of the ninth century under the name of 
Marash : had it no importance and no Byzantine name in the inter- 
mediate period? It cert duly existed, and niu-it always have been an 
important place, as it commands tbe southern entrance to the most 
important pass across tlie eastern pait of Taurus. It is known f to 
the later Byzantine writers by its native name Maras : this probably 
proves that the native name had been preserved in local usage, while 
officially the city bore a name of the Grmco-Eoman tjqie, and that the 

* ‘ Kleiiiasieu.’ ii. p. 17. 

t Marasli is mentioned a- yiapdcrioy by Cinnamus, 216 , and as Mapauiy, Anna ii 11,5 
(^ee Ducauge’o note, p. 633), Similar examples are Xdpirore eV Mfrojroroui'a Kiluivjv 
L'edrcn., ii. ll'J : Sis, v. FL.eviAS C'iliei®. 
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native name at last expelled the official title.* I telieve that this official 
name was Germanikeia. Bitter, who maintains that it was Antiocheia, is 
hound to show what Byzantine bishopric included within its hounds this 
city of Antiocheia. 

In the second place, Bitter gives as one of the reasons for placing 
Germanicia further south than Marash, that Stephanus says it was in 
Euphratesia, “ also im Stiden von Kommagene deni Euphrates naher 
geriickt.” But according to the provincial division of Diocletian 
Euphratesia bordered on Melitene, and even Perre is included in it, and 
is named by Hierocles next to Germanicia : Euphratesia included the 
whole of Kommagene, and Kommagene extended to the borders of 
Melitene and Kataonia. Perre is well known to have been beside the 
modern Adiaman, north of Samosata. 

Again, Altyntash Kale, where Kiepert would place Germanicia, is 
pronounced by Puchstein to be a purely mediaeval ruin, without any 
trace of ancient importance. Its situation and its remains are both 
alike inadequate to explain the importance of Germanicia, and the route 
Germanicia-Zeugma-Edessa in the Itinerary is ridiculous if Germanicia 
is at Altyntash Kale. 

16. Almost the only reference to a third route crossing Taurus from 
Melitene to Samosata is the account of the military road in the Antonine 
Itinerary. 

Melitena xii Maisena xxviii Lakotena xxvi Perre xxiiii 
Samosata. 

This route is fairly certain. It goes by Elemenjik, Khan Bunar, Yiran 
Sheher or Surghy (near which Lakotena must be placed), and Adiaman 
(Perre). IPe should gladly place some of Ptolemy’s names on this road. 
Maisena or Maiasena does not seem a correct name, and Lacotena should 
perhaps be altered with some MSS. to a Catena. But some new evielence 
is needed before any conjectures are justifiable. 

In Theophanes, p. 350, it is shown that the ordinary route from 
Damascus to Melitene was not by this pass, but by that of Arabissos. 
This pass is mentioned along with that of Germanicia and Adata in the 
treatise de Velit. Bell. Kiceph., p. 250, where the names Melitene, 
Kaloudia, Kaesoun, and Daoutha, are connected with it. Kaesoun must 
be distinguished from Kaisos (see § 8). 

17. The road from Kokussos to Eastern Cilicia is given in the Peu- 
tinger Table as follows : — 

Cocuso XVIII Laranda xvm Badimo xxii Praetorio xxii Flaviada 
xtxii Anazarbo. Total 98 miles. 

This is a route of considerable importance : it has been described to 
me by Colonel Stewart and Major Bennet. 

* Piakana replaced the official Diocsesareia in Isauria about 787, and so Kardabounda 
and Sibilia replaced those of other Isaurian cities. 
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Miles. 

Guksun, 4500 feet above sea-level. 

6. Adji Alma plateau, 5690 feet. 

13. Kara Kilisa ruin, 5400; then cross canon of river Saios, 
exactly 1000 feet deep. 

21. Hancha Dere, 3900 feet. 

31. Hadjin, 3200 feet, near Badimon. 

40. G-etik Su (Saros), 2300 feet. 

47. Kiraz Bel, 5130 feet. 

54. Tapandere, 3000 feet, near Braetorium. 

68. G-irgen Su, 940 feet. 

76. Sis,* 500 feet, Flavias. 

90. Anazarha. 

113. Osmanie. 

124. Geuz Khane (Epiphaneia, Bennet). 

130. Beach sea. 

0. Cities axd BisHorpucs of Cappadocia. 

Generally, the lists of Hierocles and of the Notitiee Episcopatimm form 
the best starting-point for the discussion of the topography of a jirovince. 
1 annex a comparative table of these lists, but it is of little use in this 
case, because the organisation of Cappadocia was apparently very 
peculiar. The other provinces were for the most part divided into 
cities, each possessing a certain territory; a few districts or demui 
mentioned in each province form exceptions. But Cappadocia was 
divided into large districts, in each of which there were many village.s, 
or even towns. The district under the Bishop of Csesareia was so large 
in the fourth century, that he had fifty chorepiscopi to help him. The 
name of the district often differs from that of the most important town 
known in it, and sometimes the bishop gets his title from the town 
(Sasima, Basilika Therma, Doara), while the district in which that town 
is situated is mentioned by other writers under its own name. Hence 
many of the names in Cappadocia have an adjectival form (Melitene, 
Sakasena, Sobagena, Sebagena, Ac.). Kuhn, Yerfassung des romischen 
Eeiches, ii. p. 231 ff., gives an excellent account of the Cappadocian 
political system. Strabo says there were only two cities — Greek citie.s 
in a Cappadocian country, according to Philostr., Yit. ApolL, i. 4- — 
Eusebeia (Caesareia) and Eusebeia Tyana, but it would appear that at 
least Archelais and Ariarathia should be added as centres of Hellenistic 
organisation. Elsewhere there were no citizens, no assemblies, no city 
magistrates.f 

* Other diitauces are Sis to Adana 14, AJ.rnu to Missis (Mopsouestia) 1.5, Adana to 
Ayas 34, Missis to Osmanie, 35. 

t Kal ws KaTTiradotcais ^v'yKpovccu /xeu ra (Xv/Kpuva 

(Ty(rT€\Aa!v ra fxTjKvvou^va Kal /xrjKvvoii' to ^pa^ia . — Philostr.jYif. Sopli., ii. 13. 

u 2 
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It is impossible to group the differeut towns and villages under the 
bishoprics to which they were subject, as evidence is altogether wanting. 
I therefore prefer to discuss Capjjadocia under the Strategiai. The classi- 
fication into bishoprics, however, often gives important evidence in par- 
ticular cases, and I shall often have to appeal to the Byzantine divisions, 
an account of which is necessary as a preliminarj’. 

In the winter of 371-2 the Emperor Valens divided Cappadocia into 
two provinces, with the intention of injuring Basil, Bishop of Ctesareia, 
by reducing the size of the province subject to him ecclesiastically. 
Podandos, a mere hamlet, was first made metropolis of the new province, 
Cappadocia Secuuda, but afterwards Tyana was made the metiopolis. 
Then arose a struggle between Anthimos, Bishop of Tyana, and Basil, 
the latter trying to retain his authority over Anthimos and the other 
bishops of Secunda, the former claiming to be independent and Metro- 
politan in his province. 

Cappadocia Secunda was again divided into two by Justinian about 
A.D. 536. He made Mokissos the capital of Cappadocia Tertia,* giving it 
the name Justinianopolis. 

The account which Strabo gives of the ten Strategiai differs very 
much from the position assigned to them by Ptolemy. Kiepert follows 
Ptolemy, and places Laviansene and Saravene south of Melitene on the 
frontier of Kommagene, along the Euphrates. I shall follow the authority 
of Strabo, and in tracing out the map after him I hope to show so many 
incidental confirmations as to prove that he is more to be trusted than 
Ptolemy. Strabo divides the Strategiai into two groups of five each. 
The first lie in a series extending along the southern side of Cappadocia 
(i.e. towards Taurus), from the Euphrates on the east to Lykaonia on 
the west; they are Melitene, Kataonia, Kilikia,t Tyanitis, and Gar- 
sauritis. The other five extend along the northern side, from the 
eastern limits of Cappadocia to the Galatian frontier ; they are Lavian- 
seue, Sargarausene, Saravene, Charaauene, Moiimene. 

Pliny (vi. 3) agrees partly with Strabo, partly with Ptolemy ; 
Cappadocise pars prmtenta Armeniae majori, Melitene vocatur ; Comma- 
gen®, Cataonia ; Phrygi®, Garsauritis, Sargarausene, Cammanene ; 
Galati®, Morimene. 

Ptolemy agrees fairly well with Strabo as regards the geneial 
position of Tyanitis, Garsauritis, Kilikia, Chamanene, Kataonia, and 
Melitene, though even in their case he has frequently made serious 
errors ; but he has placed Sargarausene where Saravene should be 
(Pliny makes the same error |), and Mouriano (i.e. Morimene) where 

* I find no instanco of this title in ancient documents; both Mokissos and Tyan i 
being called metropoleis of Secunda Cappadocia. 

t I ilistmguish Kilikia as tlie of Cappadocia, Cilicia as the country so’rh 

of Taurus. 

X The error is probably due to the likeness of the two names; Sapavnyri and 

2op[ap7]au[ir]i!t'i7. 
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Sargarausene should he, and has put Saravene and Laviansene in 
Kommagene, either omitting most of their territory, or putting it in 
Armenia Minor. His map of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor is there- 
fore inexact to a degree entirely beyond his representation of the other 
provinces of Asia Minor. The reason appears to he that the Straiegiai 
were an antiquated institution, belonging to history, not to political 
reality. He could therefore not have access to Eoman official lists, but 
was obliged to trust to the maps. The authority which he followed 
appears to have given him in most of the Strategiai the names of several 
of the chief towns.* These he places together, sometimes first, in his list 
of the cities of the Strategia, and their known position disagrees in many 
cases with the situation which he assigns to it, while it agrees perfectly 
with the situation which Straho assigns to it. He then added a few 
other towns in each Strategia, which he derived from the authority of 
existing maps or itineraries of the district where he placed the Strategia, 
and which therefore seemed to him to agree with his position for it. 

I. Garsaouria is fixed by Garsaoura, which has been recognised by 
Leake as the old name of Colonia Archelais, now Ak Serai. It therefore 
bordered on Lykaonia. Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny are agreed in this 
position. 

The cities of Garsaouria are given by Ptolemy as 
$pcara AioKaardpeta 

’Ap^cAais ^aXa/xjSpia rj Kai 2apd/3paKa 

Naveacrds Terparrvpyta. 

Pheeata is never mentioned elsewhere. The immense depth of the 
wells in the plain of Hassa Keui and Malakopaia may have caused the 
name. But this plain seems to belong to Morimene, and wells are 
characteristic of many villages! in the plains of Cappadocia and 

Lycaonia. Very deep wells existed also at Savatra (Strab., p. 568.) 

Archelais w'as founded, as its name denotes, by Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia. Leake has shown that it is the same as Strabo’s Jcomopolia 
Garsauira (p. 537, 539) on the great eastern highway, and we might 
infer that the foundation of Archelais is later than Strabo’s time, were 
it not that his information can be traced down to 19 A.D., whereas 
Archelaos died and Cappadocia was made a Eoman province in a.d. 17. 
Probably therefore Strabo’s information about Garsauiia was not up to 
date. Strabo mentions that, though a mere komopolis in his time, it 
had been formerly a metropolis. It was made a Eoman colony by 
Claudius.! It struck no coins under the empire, a remarkable character 

* I ahaU show under Isaveia that Ptolemy gives a name to the eleventh Strategia 
which could be used only during the reign of Antiochus IV., a.d. '67 ; his authority on 
the Straiegiai must therefore have been living at that time. 

t Most of the places mentioned by Ptolemy are mere villages. Strabo mentions that 
there were only two cities in Cappadocia, Mazaka, Tyana (p. 537 : see p. 281). 

7 Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vi. 3, who makes the mistake of placing it on the Halys. 
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whicli it shares with Claudius’s other colony Olaudiopolis in Cilicia 
Tracheia (Byzantine Isauria). It was an important city throughout 
Byzantine history, and even more important under the Seljuks of Konia. 
Nicetas Choniata mentions that it was called Td^apa by the Turks in the 
twelfth century. Tdfapa is apparently a Greek writing of the Turkish 
Ak Serai.* It is very often mentioned in Byzantine authorities as 

KoAwreia. 

Naxessos must bo the same place which is called Momoasson in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary, 12 miles east of Archelais on the road to Tyana. 
It still retains its name in the form Mammasun, about three hours east 
of Ak Serai, and this form shows that the Itinerary is more accurate in 
the name than Ptolemy. 

Diocaisaeeia was the name given under the Eoman Empire to the 
small town of Naziaa’zos, the birth-place of Saint Gregory Theologos 
Nazianzenos. ilany passages prove the identity ; e.g. 

rprjyopiov /xy7}<TaiT0 Thu ^rpetpe KaTT-jrahoKecfTiU 

'H AioKaicrap€wu 6\iyT] v6\is. — Greg. Naz. Poem., p. 1121 3Iigne. 

About 376-80 a.d., Diocajsareia, for some act of insubordination, was 
threatened with degradation from the rank of a city. Gregory 
interceded successfully on its behalf with Olympics, the governor of 
Cappadocia Secunda (Greg. Naz., Ep. 141.) 

By the Emperor Eomanus Diogenes (1067-71) Nazianzos was raised 
to the rank of a metropolis (Scylitz., p. 705 [845]). 

Nazianzos was on the road to Tyana, 24 miles f from Archelais. It 
still retains its name as Nenizi, six hours east of Ak Serai. In the 
Jerusalem Itinerary it is corrupted to Anathiango, and in the Antonine 
it is written Nantianulus. Philost«^ius (ap. Suidam, s. v. Vprjyopios) 
mentions that it was a station on a Eoman road (o-TaO/aos). 

The forms NaSiar3os and Na^tar^os are given as equivalent by 
Philostorgius (Hist. Ecdes., viii. 11). 

KabbaL-A was the name of a village in the territory of Nazianzos, 
beside which was an estate Aeianzos, the hereditary property' of Gregory 
Nazianzen. It still retains its name in tbe form in Greek, and 

Gelvere in Turkish. Gelvere is a Christian village, 2^ hours south of 
Nenizi, containing numerous rock cuttings (churches, houses, &c.), and 
a church full of relics of S. Gregory' Nazianzen. The inhabitants are all 
aware that Nazianzos, the city' of their saint, was at the Turkish 
Nenizi. 

In some references a doubt is left whether Karbala was the village, 
and Arianzos the estate, or vice versa ; but it is distinctly mentioned in 
one passage (see Mansi, Act. Concil. ix., pp. 256, 268), that Arianzos was 

* Compare Ciunamus, who has "AKtriapri aud n4ya-iap-n; Turkish, Ak Shc-her and 
Beg Sheher. Taxara is for to ’Ak 2apit : compare Chalcocond., p. 243, who speaks of 
Kouia as ToKoyeioy. See also p. 279, 290, and Addenda. 

t XII. -r XII. M.P. The distances are seemingly rather too great. 
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a farm (jjrsedium) in Ihe district of Naziaiizos, Lelonging to Gregory 
Kaz.,* where he was horn. The expression kt^ijm iv ’Apiav^oh occurs. 
At Arianzos a festival of the holy martyrs on the twenty-second of the 
month Dathonsa is mentioned hy Gregorj' Nazianzen (Ep. 125). This 
village Karbala is called tov KaxpoAeojs (Greg. Xaz. Ep., 308), 

where the spelling either varies or the reading is corrupt ; Gregory 
writing to the governor [of Cappadocia Secunda], says that when the 
latter happened to he present [at Kazianzos], Gregory had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with him (irapoiwij? Tip-id-np-ds (rov, 8Le\e)(9Tqv') : he W'as 
at the time living on the family property at the village Karbala. 

Salaiieuia, or Saeabeaka, is a very doubtful place. Sarabraka cannot 
be separated from Arauraka (i. e. Arabrakaf) of Armenia Minor, whose 
position is assured by the Antonine Itinerary (208 and 216) as 50 miles 
(or 47 miles) west of Satala on the road to Aikopolis. Two alternatives 
are open : either that Ptolemy has misplaced Sarabraka, or that the 
identification of Salambria and Sarabraka is incorrect. Salambria seems 
to be the same as Salaberina, which is placed on the Peutinger Table 
between Archelais and Tyana, but which cannot belong to that road, all 
whose stations are well known. 

Teteapyroia seems to occur twice on the Peutinger Table, once as 
Tetra, between Kybistra and Csesareia, and again as Tetrapyrgia, between 
Ikonion and Pompeiopolis. Either situation is irreconcilable with 
Ptolemy, but neither has the slightest real weight, and the last place in 
one of Ptolemy’s lists has equally little weight : hence we may say that 
nothing is known of Tetrapyrgia except the name. The Acta Sanc- 
torum J aids us by preserving the record of a station Tetrapyrgia in 
northern Syria. Probably this station has been falsely transferred to 
Cappodocia; though it is possiPJe that two places of the name may' 
have existed. There was also a Tetrapyrgia in the Cyrenaica. 

To these we may add 

Ap.gustaxa, XVI. miles north of Archelais on the road to Parnassos. 
Argustama is a more probable form. 

Chttsa, XII. miles west of Kazianzos, on the road to Tyana : the name 
is suspicious. 

The towns or villages of Garsaouria are 


Colonia Archelais (Garsauira) 

Mammassos 

Arianzos 

Argustana (Argustama) 

Nora or Xeroassos (see Kilikia). 


Xaziauzos Diocassareia 

Karbala 

Chusa 

Mataza ? (see (Kilikia). 

Argos or Argaios (see Lykaoxia). 


* Of. Greg. Xaz., Ep., 203, 125. 

t The form Arabraka is used by Constant. Porph. <Je Them., p. 31. 

X I cannot give the exact reference, which I have lost for the time. The name of a 
Syrian Tetrapyrgia occurs also Act. S.rnct., Jan. 26, p. 311, but another more specific 
reference occurs. See below, p. 357. 
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II. Moeimene is descriled by Strabo (p. 537), as the part of Cappadocia 
which adjoined Late Tatta : and (p. 531) as the western strategia on the 
northern side of Cappadocia. He also says that Venasa is a district of 
Morimene (p. 537), and I shall prove below that Venasa was the plain of 
Melegob. Hence we see that Strabo makes Morimene the district along 
the southern bank of the Halys, from the frontier of Galatia to Melegob. 
It is bounded by Galatia, the Halys, Kilikia, Tyanitis, Garsaouritis. 

Pliny agrees, saying that Morimene is on the Phrygian border (^raetenta 
Plmjgiae, vi. 3). 

diorimene is called by Ptolemy Mouriane, and placed between Kata- 
onia and Armenia Minor. Some of the towns which he places in it, 
however, demand a very different situation, exactly in the position Strabo 
places Morimene. This proves that Ptolemy had access to an authority 
which gave a more accurate account of the Slrategiai than he himself has 
produced. His list is 

Sfi'SiTa ’Apdaaia 

Kdratra Pa pvancg 

Zo povacro-ds Ka proXts 

NiVcra 

Si^JDiTA and Kotaia’ A are, according to the principle laid down above, 
perhaps derived from Ptolemy's authority on the Strategiai*, and are, 
therefore, towns of the real Morimene. If so, they are either absolutely 
unknown otherwise, or else the names are coirupted. It is useless to 
advance conjectures such as that Sindita may be Soanda, and Kotaina 
may be [Malajkopaia, as they cannot be proved. (See also Lacotena or 
a Cotena, N, § 16.) 

ZoEOPASSOS has retained its name as Yarapson (Arebsun on Kiepert’s 
map), on the southern bank of the Halys ; the ferry over the Halys on 
the direct road from Yev Sheher (Soandos) to Hadji Bektash (Doara) and 
Kir Sheher (Mokissos) is at this point, which is, therefore, of some 
consequence. 

K YSSA is fixed on the bank of the Halys by the description of Gregory, 
bishop of Xyssa. In Epistle vi. he describes his return to Xyssa about 
A.D. 378. He passed through Earsos and Vestene and down the course of 
the river (which can be no other than the Halys), through a number of 
villages, which lay close to each other along the stream, to Xyssa; 
Xyssa was on the road from C®sareia to Parnassos. If, as is probable, 
Gregory was coming from Csesareia, his road led through Soanda (Xev 
Sheher), and thence through Earsos and Vestene : from this point he 
mentions that his road led down to the riverside. Vestene, then, must 
be near Tuz Keui. Xys.sa is to be looked for 24 miles from Parnassos, on 
the south bank of the Halys, about 10 miles above Kessik Keupreu. I 

* They come at the begiuning of his list, but see Sargarausene, Saravenc, ami 
Laviansene. 
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hare observed in this neighbourhood a great many curious cuttings in 
the rocks at the river’s brink. 

Xyssa was not far from the Galatian frontier : hence Gregory says 
(Epist. p. 1075 Migne), ot Trpoeryupot r^s £p.^s ’EKKArjCTias TaXaTai. The 
garden on the banks of the Halys, from which Gregory wrote his 
twentieth epistle, was doubtless beside Nyssa ; and he mentions that 
the name Yakota was Galatian, and that it deserved a name more in 
accordance with its beauty than a mere Galatian word.*^ 

Nyssa, though away from the proper territory of Ctesareia, and in 
Cappadocia Secunda, was retained by Gregory for the diocese of his 
brother, Basil of Csesareia, at the time of the dispute between Basil and 
Anthemius (see p. 100). It was also included in the same Turma with 
Caesareia, obviously for defence of the south bank of the Halys. This 
Turma was transferred to the Kharsian Theme about 890 by Leo YI. 

Aeasaxa has retained its name as Seresek or Zerezek,! six hours east 
of Caesareia. Its situation cannot be reconciled with the real Morimene 
of Strabo and Pliny, but it suits exactly the Mouriane of Ptolemy on the 
east of Kilikia. This, therefore, is a clear example of a name inserted 
by Ptolemy from a map or itinerary to suit his position of Mouriane. 
It belongs really to Kilikia. 

Kaenalis and Gaexake are otherwise unknown. Their position after 
Arasaxa makes it probable that they have been taken by Ptolemy from 
an itinerary as lying in the district which he considered to be Mouriane. 

Kamalis may be a mistake for Karmalis, and be connected with the 
river Karmalas, now Zamanti Su. It must then be derived from an 
Itinerary, and must have been a station beyond Arasaxa, at a crossing of 
the Karmalas, either on the road Cajsareia to Komaua and Melitene, or 
on the road Komaua to Sivas. Xow the Peutinger Table has Comaralis 
on the road Sivas to Cassareia. Comaralis may safely be corrected 
Carmalis. The stations on this road in the Table are all false, with the 
exception of Armaxa (see p. 270) ; and Carmalis has been transferred 
from some other road. 

In order to place Karmalis, it is necessary first to examine the 
evidence about the river Karmalas. The Karmalas is supposed by 
Kiepert to be the Tokhma Su, a tributary of the Euphrates, flowing- 
through the Strategia Melitene. This opinion is contrary to two passages 
of Strabo. In p. 539 Strabo mentions that a temporary obstruction of 
the upper Karmalas produced floods in Cilicia, in the districts near 
Mallos; and in p. 537 he says that the Karmalas traverses Cilicia as 

* Therefore the Cappadocians scorned the Galatians. So the heietic Eunoniius com- 
plained, as of an injury, that Basil had called him a Galatian, whereas he was a Cappa- 
docian of Oltiseris, a village in the district of Korniaspa, near the Galatian frontier of 
Cappadocia. — ‘ Greg. Nyss. c. Eiinom.,’ pp. 259, 281. 

t So far as I know. Major Beanet was the first to notice this survival of the ancient 
name. 
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well as Cappadocia. These passages point unmistakably to the great 
river, now called Zamanti Su, which rises far in the north of Cappadocia, 
and, uniting with the Saros, flows into the sea near Mallos. It is true 
that the river Pyramos passed close to Mallos, whereas the Zamanti and 
Saros are a little further off. But the lands on the latter river may very 
well he described by Strabo’s words, tZv KiAocuv nva to. Trepl MaAAoV, 

and there is no other river except the Zamanti Su which can by any 
possibility correspond with Strabo’s description (p. 537, 539, 663) : “ The 
Karmalas was a river of Sargarausene, which flowed into Cilicia, and it 
was crossed at the small town, Erpa or Erpha, by the road from C®sareia 
to Melitene.” 

In the ninth century the Karmalas bore the strange name, Onopniktes. 
In Cedrenus (ii. 213-4) and Theophan. Contin. (p. 278-80), a march of 
Basil from Cassareia to Kokussos is described. He crossed the rivers 
Onopniktes and Saros. There are only two rivers on this march, the 
Zamanti Su, or Karmalas ; and the Saruz Su, or Saros. 

The modern name Zamanti Su is perhaps derived from the fortress, 
Tsamandos, which is sometimes mentioned by Byzantine historians 
(e.g. Cedrenus ii. 423). Its situation is uncertain, but references 
suggest that it was in the region of Cappadocia through which the 
Zamanti Su flows ; and we maj' now say with confidence that it was 
situated on the river. The name Zamanti Su, when compared with 
Gediz Tchai, Gebren Su, Porsuk Su, clearly means “ the river that comes 
from the town Zamanti;” and the name Tsamandos or Zamanti, as applied 
to a fort or town, must have survived into the Turkish period. There are 
two places which might very naturally give name to the river ; one now 
bears the name Azizie, having been recently made the seat of a haimakam 
for the Circassian countrj% and re-named after the Sultan Abdul Aziz.* 
It is situated in a very remarkable, impressive, and important situation, 
where a magnificent series of fountains rise from the hills that fringe the 
Zamanti Su, and form a stream which much more than doubles the water of 
the river. It might well be that the river derived its name from this 
fountain. Similarly the Sakaria is considered to rise in a vast series of 
fountains near Tchifteler, and not in any of the long streams which join 
these fountains within a few miles of their source. Another place that 
might give its name to the river is Yiran Sheher, through which the 
Zamanti Su flows a little distance from its source.f One or other of 
these must be the site of Karmalis. Xow Tsamandos was on a lofty 
hill, which is quite inconsistent with Viran Sheher, but may suit Azizie : 
therefore Karmalis was probably Viran Sheher. 

* Its older name appears to have been Bunar Basbi (Bitter, ‘ Kleitiasien,’ ii. 139). 

t Kiepert and Bitter make the Zamanti Su rise at Bunar Eashi, and place Viran 
Sheher on the Saruz Su. This is an error, and is corrected in Kiepert’s latest map. The 
water that flows through the centre of Viran Sheher flows to Azizie. Ainsworth makes 
Viran Sheher a Turkish fortress, but on this opinion see pp. 290, 1. 
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There is, indeed, another possibility, that Earmalis may have been 
the older name of a place, which, in Byzantine times was called 
Tsamandos. Perhaps even Zamanti may be a foreign name, probably 
adapted from the Turks by the Byzantine writers ; though the other 
examples known to me of Turkish names employed by the Greek 
historians are all later.* In that case both Tsamandos and Karmalis 
might be the names for the modern Azizie. But this view seems to me 
very improbable. Tsamandos has something of a native Anatolian 
sound about it. There is indeed an identification, which, if it were 
possible, would decide against the latter alternative. Strabo (510) 
mentions a fort Dasmenda. Dasmenda is exactly the sort of form that 
might be modied by later jjrouuueiation into Tsamand-os. But 
Strabo jilaces Dasmenda much further west, in Chamanene, at the 
western extremity of the ridge which bounds Cappadocia on the north, 
and it is therefore quite impossible that Dasmenda could be on the 
Zamanti Su. It is, however, quite possible that there might be two 
places Dasmenda, just as we have two places Komana, two places 
Metropolis in Phrygia, two places Ankyra &c., and this is the view to 
which I incline.f 

The probability is, then, that Karmalis was at Yiran Sheher : if 
so, it would be beside the station ad medium of the Antonine Itinerary, 
half-way between Tunusa and Ariarathia, and it would be either in 
Laviansene or in Sargarausene. A fortress called Dasmenda or 
Tsamandos was at Azizie, and the magnificent fountains there led to the 
river being called Zamanti Su. 

The list of places said, by Chamich, II., 53, to have been given to 
Gaghik, about 1061, in return for the district of ^'anand (with its 
capital Kars), comprises Amaseia, Komana, Larissa, and Tsamandos, as 
Finlay mentions. Finlays himself says that it was only the district round 
Tsamandos that was given, and he apparently includes Sebasteia i and 
Larissa in that district. I have not access to the authorities necessary 
to follow out this line of reasoning. On Larissa, see p. 272. 

It ought to be added that Yiran Sheher is said by Ainsworth § to be 
a Mohammedan fortress, of later construction even than Byzantine. He 
identifies it with Edrisi’s Shohair, placed by' Eennell 18 geographical 
miles from Tonosa, and 57 from Kaisari. The opinion at which Sir 
Charles Wilson and I arrived in 1882 was very dift’erent. We observed 
u cross in relief on one of the gateways, certainly' coeval with the 

* Ta|apa for Ak Serai, T^v^pirQ] KAeitrovpa, T(v^pT)?<.ir(7}p.avL in the twelfth century,. 
^A/f(7iap7) and neyj'tapr], Mapdcriy. '2,1s, ToKoyeiov, XdpTfore, MeuTrer^e (Leo Diac., 71). 

t The variety in termination irf, of course, quite common. The prefix Das appears 
111 Dasmenda, Dastarkon, Dusteira. Cf. TIous in Moushanda, ^loustilia ; Las in 
Laakoria. 

X He wrongly calls it Sebaste. T&amandos is also mentioned in Attal., pp. 121-22 
(Tsamantos), and Const. Porph., tie Them. Lycaud. 

§ Joum. of R. Geograph. Soc., ISiO, x- p. 311. 
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building. The place must he Bj'zantine, hut its open situation on 
comparatively level ground, marks it as rather a rendezvous {aTrXrjKTov) 
for troops than a kastron for frontier defence. According to the Byzan- 
tine style, kastra were built on lofty and hardly accessible rocks. 

Eennel, ‘Western Asia,’ II., p. 169, mentions that the Arab geogra- 
phers say that Zapetra bore also the name Zamaneni. He therefore 
identifies it with Tzamandos, and places it between Marash and Samo- 
sata ; * * * § and he considers that the description of Tzamandos as being on 
a high steep hill, which would he quite inconsistent with the situation 
he assigns, is “ heightened.” 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus describes Tzamandos as being on the 
frontier of the Theme Lj’kandos. The question, then, is to determine the 
situation of this Theme. Lykandos was a country previously desert, 
and uninhabited (in other words, made unsafe by Saracen depredations, 
but not completely and peacefully under Saracen rule), which was made 
a Theme by Leo YI., about 890 a.d. f This suggests the Anti-Tauros 
region, rather than Kommagene, which was never trod by a Byzantine 
army from 745 till 877, and then only for a single raid. The pass 
into Kommagene was not definitely gained for the Christians till 946 
(see K. 10). In the ‘Treatise de Yelitat. Bell. Niceph.,’ p, 250, 
Lykandos and Cappadocia are said to be divided by Tauros from Cilicia : 
it is there implied that certain passes cross Tauros from Cilicia to 
Lykandos and Cappadocia. Now, as the pass to Germanicia and Adata 
is mentioned as different, the passes which are meant must be the 
important one from Anazarbos and Sis (Flavias) to Hadjin (Badimon) 
and Kokussos, and possibly also the difficult passes from Cilicia to the 
country immediately south of 31. Argaios. Lykandos then probably 
included whatever the Byantine troops held east of the Zamanti Su, and 
perhaps also the country immediately west of the Zamanti Su and south 
of 31. Argaios. 

Lykandos was the name also of a city in the Theme. It is men- 
tioned as being three days’ journey from Caesareia, and in Cappadocia. J 
A town like Koniana is three good days’ journeys from Cas^areia, and we 
can hardly reckon Lapara-Lykandos as further distant. 3Ioreover, it is 
implied that this place was in a.d. 976 in Byzantine possession, and it 
is highly improbable that any paid of Kommagene was at this time in 
Byzantine hand.s. Leo Diaconus also says Lapara was on the Armenian 
frontier.i Bardas, after his victory at Lapara, a.d. 976, immediately' 
proceeded to Tzamandos. The descrijitioii suits a site near Komana as 
Lapara, and Azizie as Tzamandos admirably ; and Lapara is described 

* He seems to mean the ruins called Altyntash Kale. 

t Compare Const. Porph., de Them. Lycando. with dc Admin. Imper., § 51. 

dia rpi'lv Tju€pj.u KaTa\a}x^di'ei t)]v A^jrapai” tottos 5e oOtos p.4pos rrjs KaTriraBoKias. 
rh pvv XvKai'dov, Cedren. II., -122; compare Const. Porph., 11. cc. 

§ fiedopiov T7,s ■\(apas‘ ru'i' ^Apix^yiccy, p 160. 
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as being a ricb country, -which suits the upper Saros valley. Con- 
stantine, ‘ de Admin. Imper.,’ p. 228, also speaks of the kleisoura that 
lies between the city Lykandos and Tzamandos. This is the well- 
kno-wn and important pass by which the Eoman road crossed from 
Ariarathia to Koduzabala, and we may therefore confidently place 
Lapara-Lykandos in the valley near Keui Tere and Koduzabala. 

It would be long to discuss the other references to Tzamandos, 
such as Scylitzes, p. 677 (cp. Attal., p. 121). But the description of the 
campaign of Eomanus Diogenes, in 1068, shows clearly the situation of 
the Theme Lykandos. His design was, after spending the summer in 
Lykandos, to cross into Syria in the autumn. In pursuance of this plan 
he entered Syria by the pass from Kokussos to Germanicia, which there- 
fore leads from Lykandos into Syria (see Attal., lOI if. ; Scylitz., 669 ff.), 

Vexasa is a district mentioned by Strabo in Morimene (p. 537). 
There was at Yenasa a sanctuary of Zeus (itpov tov iv Ovr/t/da-oig Aids), 
which possessed 3000 hierodouloi and a large and fertile country, 
producing 15,000 talents annual revenue to the priest. The priest held 
of&ce for life, and ranked next to the priest of Komana. In a former 
paper (‘ Bulletin de Corresp. Hellen.,’ 1883, p. 322) I published an 
inscription relating to the worship of this deity : Meyas Zeis iy 
ovpav[<3 loTO)?] stAeios /act ArjixrjrpCi^ It was engraved on a flat stone 
lying on the top of a hill near a village called in Turkish Suvermez 
and in Greek ^Xoip-S. A well and a hole with traces of building around 
exist on the hill-top, which commands a splendid view of the plain. 
Being embarrassed by the erroneous position for Morimene, accepted by 
Kiepert on the authority of Ptolemy, I there stated that this inscription 
could not refer to the Zeus of Yenasa. But when Morimene is rightly 
placed, the greater part of this plain is in it, and then the inscription 
may be taken as evidence that Yenasa was the ancient name of the 
plain. This position is confirmed by a quaint and interesting episode 
in the history of the Christian Church in Cappadocia. 

A certain Glycerius was ordained by Basil as deacon of the church 
of Yenasa (Ovqvtcrav, StWacrav, Ovijvara). He misbehaved in this capa- 
city, and despised the authority of his presbyter, of the chorepiscopus, 
and of Basil himself. At last he took the opportunity of a great 
gathering at Yenasa (o-iivoSov, obviously the Christian substitute for the 
old festival toC Aios tov hf Oirivda-oLs), when a great multitude was col- 
lected from all quarters, and before the whole assembly he brought 
forward a band of virgins, who followed his ministrations, and danced 
in public. Finally he fled from Yenasa, accompanied by his devotees, 
and sought refuge in the diocese of Gregory. Basil, finding that 
Glycerius had thus gone beyond the sphere of his own authority, -wrote 
to Gregory and begged him to send back the women to their parents, 
and if possible also to force Glycerius to return. But Gregory rather 
took the part of Glycerius, and evidently considered that he was truly 
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religious ; and finally Basil agreed to overlook the past entirely if they 
would all return. 

The episode is quaint and interesting. It is clear that Glyeerius 
introduced something of the wild enthusiasm of the old Cappadocian 
religion, analogous to Montanism in Phrygia, and there is much 
probability that if the mildness of Gregory had not prevailed over the 
persecuting energy of Basil, the movement might have grown stronger. 
Apparently a little judicious leniency quieted the disturbance. 

For topographical purposes it is necessary to discover who was the 
Gregory into whose diocese Glycerius fled. Tillemont considers that 
either Gregory of Nyssa or Gregory of Nazianzos is meant. But the 
tone of the letter is not what we might expect if Basil were writing to 
either of them. It is not conceived in the spirit of authority in which 
Basil wrote to his brother or to his friend. It appears to me to show 
a certain deference, which, considering the resolute, imperious, and 
uncompromising character of Basil,* I can explain only on the supposi- 
tion that he is writing to the aged and venerable Gregory, Bishop of 
Nazianzos. Then the whole situation is clear. Venasa was in the 
district of Malakopaia, or Suvermez, towards the limits of the diocese of 
Cmsareia. The adjoining bishopric was that of Nazianzos. Venasa 
being so far from Cajsareia, was administered by one of the fifty chor- 
episcopi whom Basil had under him.f and the authority of Basil was 
appealed to only in the final resort. Glycerius, when Basil decided 
against him, naturally fled over the border into the diocese of Nazianzos. 

The great plain which extends from Sasima nearly to Soandos is full 
of underground houses and churches, which are said to be of immense 
extent. The inhabitants are described by Leo Diaconus as having been 
originally named Trogiodytes.J Nicephorus traversed their country 
A.D. 963, during his march along the Byzantine military road via Tyana 
to the Cilician Gates. Easin (see p. 250 and p. 356) may therefore be 
probably placed in this valley. For example, every house in Hassa 
Keui has an underground story cut out of the rock ; long narrow 
passages connect the underground I'ooms belonging to each house, and 
also run from house to house. A big solid disc of stone stands in a 
niche outside each underground house door, ready to be pulled in front 
of the door at any alarm. 

bASDiA (the length of i is proved by the line quoted below) was 
on the road betw'een Nazianzos and Tyana. The distances point 
certainly to Hassa Keui. At this the road to Soandos iliverged 

* Seen especially in his behaviour to Gregory Xazianzcn in the matter of the bishopric 
of Sasima. I find it necessary to explain for the benefit of classical scholars that 
Gregory Xaz. was son of Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzos. 

t Tillemont, ‘ Mem. p. servir, &c.,’ ix., p. 120. 

t T^puyXoBvraL rh i6vos to Trpoffff^y tcarcoyopid^CTO ei' rpciryAais Kal xvpo.p.ois Kal 
Xa^vpli'dois, utrayel (pccAeoiv Kal v-rriwya^s, inro8v€<r$ta. — Leo Diac., p. 35. 
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from the road to Archelais. The situation is well described by Gregory 
Nazianzen Poem.,’ p. 1059, Migne) ; — 

2Ta0/4OS TIS ifTTlV €V /XeffT} \€03<p6p(p 

T^s KaiTTra^oKuy, hs o'xtC'fT els Tpica^v o5op, ^ 

’'AvuSpo?, SxA-Ous, ou5’ oAois iXe^depos^ 

Aeivois aTrevKrov Kal (rreyhy Ku/ivSpioy, 

Koyis ra Travra, kui rpoKpotf koI ap/zora, K,r,K. 

Autt] 'S.aaip.ay twv ifxwv eKK\7}(Tia. 

An absolutely unhistorical modern legend about St. Makrina is 
related at Hassa Keui. Eecently a good-sized church has been built in 
the village, evidently on the site of an ancient church ; it is dedicated 
to St. Makrina, who, as the village priest relates, fled hither from 
Kaisari to escape marriage, and to dedicate herself to a saintly life. 
The underground cell in which she lived is below the church. 

Basil, during his conflict with Anthimus of Tyana, made an attempt 
to retain the district within his diocese by raising Sasima to be a 
bishopric, and consecrating his friend Gregory Nazianzen as bishop. 
The attempt was frustrated, partly by the reluctance of Gregory to live 
in such an unpleasant place, and partly by the determined opposition of 
Anthimus, supported by the civil authority. Sasima was always 
attached in subsequent time to Tyana. 

Near Sasima there was a place called Limnai, which Anthimus 
occupied, in spite of the opposition of Gregory Nazianzen, during the 
quarrel with Basil. The incident is described by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Ep. 50, where At/xvai is usually regarded as a common noun ; but there 
was no reason why Anthimus should occupy the marshes, and great 
reason why he should seize a village Atp,iat in the district of Sasima 
(Kar£o-x« Aipms). This is the village, one hour east of Hassa Keui, now 
called Goljik in Turkish and Ai/n a by the Greeks of the district.* 

This obscure village Limnai is once referred to in the contradictory 
accounts given of the exile of the usurper Basiliscus and his wife 
Zenonis. As several of the original authorities are not accessible to me, 
I quote Valesius (ad Theodor., Lect. I. 36) : “ He loco in quo Basiliscus 
tyrannuB interiit, dissentiunt antiqui scriptores. Marcellinus quidem 
in Chronico, et ex illo Jordaues in libro de Successione Eegnorum, 
Basiliscum in oppido Cappadoeise Limnis periisse tradunt, quibus con- 
sentit Auctor Chronici Alexandrini ; sed Yictor Thunouensis in Chronico 
Basiliscum Sasimis Cappadocia; mortuum esse scribit cum uxore ac 
liberis. Quod quidem propius accedit ad scripturam Theodori nostri 
(Boro-d/rois). Theophanes vero in Chronico pag. 107 Basiliscum una 
cum uxore et liberis Cucusum Cappadoeise deportatum fuisse scribit.” 

The seeming contradiction now disappears almost entirely with the 
above exposition of the situatiim of Limnai. All the authorities are 


* See my paper in ‘ Bull, de Correspond. Hellen.,’ 1883, p. 324. 
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agreed except Theoplianes, who must be in error. In Theodorus 
Lector the name is corrupted from Sao-i/rots to Bovcro/rots.* 

The greater part, probably the whole, of this plain belonged to 
Morimene, except perhaps Sasima'and Moustilia. Sasima was apparently 
included in Strategia Tyanitis by Ptolemy, in whoso list it has been 
corrupted ; the first syllable has dropped, and 5IMA has become 2IAAA. 

Moustilia of Ptolemy’s Kilikia is the modern Misti, of the same 
valley, part of the bishopric of Sasima. 

Since the position of Morimene has been recognised, we may place 
in it the following. 

SoAXDA or SoAXDOs (corrupted Osiana in the Antonine Itin., p>. 206) was 
the point where the roads from Parnassos and from Archelais to Cajsareia 
met ; f it must therefore have been situated not far from Xev Sheher, a 
situation which must in all periods have had some local importance. 
We might have expected a bishopric in such a fine and central position ; 
and in the latest Notitije, III., X., XIII., a bishopric, Matiane, occurs 
under the metropolis Mokissos. Matiane has still retained its name as 
Matchan, a small village a few miles east of Kev Sheher, beside one of 
the most striking groups of rock-cut houses, churches, and tombs that 
exist in Asia Minor. Matiane and Soandos are practically one bishopric. 

Soandos must be read in place of Scaudos, which is mentioned as a 
village of Cappadocia subject to Caesareia, three miles from Moutalaska. 
(2di3 as varpiSos pXv v7rP/p)(ev Ka7r:ra8oKias x<i>pai MovraXdcrK;]? re K(ufj,rjs 
i'Trd /xyTpo-jroXiy Tf\ov(r>ji ri/y Kato-apeooi'). A monastery called Flavianai was 
20 stadia from Moutalasoa. (Compare Vita Sabm in Cotelier, Eccles. Gr. 
Monum., iii., p. 222-3). The monastery was perhaps among the wonderful 
rock remains of Matchan, which is called Martchan in some maps. 

The fact that it was sxrbject to Ctesareia proves that this Scandos 
of Cappadocia should not be identified with the Scandis mentioned by 
J ustinian, Xovel., XXYIII., as a town among the Lazi, in the most eastern 
parts of Pontos, beyond Trapezous.j; The place Scanatus, mentioned in 
the Peutinger Table, near Sebastoia, on the road to Caesareia, is probably 
a misplacement and misspelling of Justinian's Scandis. 

Malakopai.a is mentioned in the Saracen wars at the end of the 
eighth century. It retains its name as Melegob. The late Dr, 
Mordtmann observed this in an interesting paper. 

OzrzALA is given in the Antonine Itinerary as Ozzala, in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary’ as logola, and in the Peutinger Table Xitalis 
Ozizala have perhaps been run together into Xitazo. The correct form 
is given in some letters of Gregory Nazianzen to his friend Amphilochius 

* 'Haovpa was, doubtless, a real variety of ’Siffi/xa (in which iota i.s long) : compare 
Siblia and Soublaion. Sousama and Bousama may bo corruptions : the latter is a mere 
.;ieric.il error. Asuma for Sasuma, see p. 282. 

t See p. 269. 

t See also Procopius, B. Pers. II , 289 ; E. Goth. IV., 526. 
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(Ep. 25 to 27). There is some friendly joking in the letters, turning on 
the fact that Ozizala abounded in vegetables, while Nazianzos was a 
corn-growing district. It was 16 or 17 miles south of Parnassos. \Yhile 
it must he left in doubt whether Parnassos was in Chamanene or in 
Morimene, there can be little doubt that Ozizala was in Morimene. 

An estate, which belonged to the family of Amphilochius, in the 
territory of Ozizala, is frequently referred to. Its original native name 
is unknown : it was renamed Exiphemias after a brother of Amphilochius 
who died there. The father of Amphilochius, however, was horn at 
Nazianzos (Greg. Naz., Poem., p. 1121, 1151). Gregory Xazianzen went 
(from Kazianzos) to pay a visit to Gregory lYyssenus, and stopped by 
the way at Euphemias (Ep. 197). Basil (Ep. 217) writes to Amphilochius 
of Iconium, delighted at the prospect of seeing him again. If Amphi- 
lochius comes to the house at Euphemias (tt (caraXa/Iois tov oTkov tov i~l 
Trj? Ei^rj/iidSos), it will not be difficult for Basil to go there, and more- 
over, he may at any rate be obliged to go to Nazianzos. 

Nit AXIS is given in the Jerusalem Itinerary, 34 miles south of 
Parnassos. The Antonine has Nitazi, and the Peutinger Table has 
Nitazo, which seem to be corruptions arising from the next name Ozizala. 

The torvns or villages of Morimene are : 

Nyssa. Vestene. 

Zoropassos. Earsos. 

Soanda. Malakopaia. 

Ozizala. Venasa. 

Euphemias. Sasima. 

Matiane. Limnai. 

Nitalis. 

Parnassos is doubtful : it may be either in Morimene or in 
Chamanene, probably in the former. 

III. Chamaxexe is placed in much the same position by Strabo and 
by Ptolemy, adjoining Galatia on the west and the north. Pliny’s ex- 
pression PJirygise prmtenta may be interpreted in the same sense. It is 
uncertain whether Strabo considered that Chamanene was confined to the 
right bank of the Halys, or whether he considered that it embraced some 
territory on the left bank north of Morimene. But as Ptolemy begins 
with Zama and Andraka, he has probably got them from his authority on 
the Strategiai, and in that case Chamanene lay on both sides of the Halys."* 

Ptolemy’s list of towns in Chamanene is 

Za/xa. OvaBara, 

“AvSpaKa. 'S,apoxrqva, 

PaStava (v. 1. PaSdoujia). "OBw-ypa. 

* The position of Chamanene on the Galatian frontier explains the words of Basil, 
Kanoi Ti's iffTi KT^ffis irepl Xapainirliv, in a letter addressed Censitorl, apparently Censitori 
Galatiss. In Ep. 313, also addressed to a Galatian official, he says, fcn yhp Kafiol oIkos 
if roAoTi^. 
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Zama is jjlaced by the Pentiuger Table on the road between Tavium 
and Cfesareia, but more probably it was a station close to the Galatian 
frontier, between Tavium and Therma-Uokissos. No other reference to 
it is known to me. 

Andraka is called Asdrapa in the Jerusalem Itinerary. It was 
12 miles north of Parnassos, on the frontier of Galatia and Cappadocia. 
A city of Paphlagonia is also known of the name Andrapa ; Ptolemy 
has it ’'AvSpa-a rj Kal NcoKAarStcVoXi?, and it was the biithplace of a saint 
named Hesychios (Act. Sanct., March Gth, p. 4oC). The correct form of 
the Cappadocian name is uncertain. 

Gadiaxa is an adjectival form, and Gadia may be the Galea of the 
Jerusalem Itinerary; Galea was 9 miles north of Andraka or Andrapa, 
on the Galatian side of the frontier. Perhaps Ptolemy is wrong in 
assigning it to Cappadocia, or else the frontier may have varied at 
different times. It is probably to be identified with Strabo’s Kadena, 
the capital of the usurper Sisines, as Nora-Neroassos was his treasure- 
fortress (Strab., p. 637). The two places are therefore probably not far 
distant from each other ; see Kilikia. 

OtiADATA is mentioned only by Ptolemy. The name seems corrupt, 
Ouadata appears to have been taken by him from an itinerary which 
placed it on a road south of Andraka. In that situation Ozizala lay, and 
delta for zeta is allowed by the form Nadiandos (see Nazianzos). It is 
possible that OAIAAA.A has been corrupted into OYAA.AAA and 
OYAAATA. 

Saeveka is by its name identified with Aqua) Sarven®* of the Peut- 
inger Table, and marked as a part of the neighbouring Strategia of 
Saravene. I have elsewhere (Bulletin de Correspondance Sellenique, 1883, 
j). 320) identified it with the Byzantine bishopric Bao-iAt/ca ©ep/xd, and 
placed it at the hot springs now called Teizili Hamam. 

Odogea is probably the same as Doara which became a bishopric in 
the fourth century. It is also probably the same as Dona (to be corrected 
Dora) in the Peutinger Table on the road between C®sareia and Tavium. 
The following considerations enable us to localise it near Hadji 
Bektash ; — 

(1) When Cappadocia was divided by Yalens in a.d. 371-2 into 
two provinces, Prima and Secunda, Doara was in the latter under the 
metropolis Tyana.t It could not, therefore, be situated on the most 
direct road from Ctesareia to Tavium, for that road seems to have been 
entirely in the dicecesis of Cmsareia, but must have lain on a road that 
goes further to the west, i.e., on the road that goes by Kir Sheher 
(Mokissos). Previous to this it had been subject to Csesareia, and Basil, 
Bishop of Cassareia, did not give it up without a struggle. He made it a 
bishopric, and consecrated, by the hands of Gregory Nazianzen, the first 

* Aquas Aravenas in the Table : see above, pp. 265, 268. 
t See Mansi, ‘ Acta Concil.,’ is., p. 258. 

X 2 
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Bishop, in 373 a.d., in the hope that he would attach the see to his side 
in his controversy with Anthimns, Bishop of Tyana."' The passage just 
quoted from the Acta Conciliorum shows that he did not succeed, and 
that Doara continued to he under Tyana, and that its Bishops were 
consecrated hy the Metropolitan of Tyana. | 

When about 436 a.d. Justinian raised Mokissos to the rank of a 
metropolis (jnetropolitana jura dedisset), he named it Justinianopolis and 
placed Doara, Kazianzos, Parnassos, and Colonia Archelais under it 
(Mansi, l.c.). 

(2) An incident in the church history of the fourth century 
confirms the situation assigned to Doara. J In a.d. 383 a certain Bishop 
Bosporius was accused of heresy. It is mentioned § in the business of 
Council V. (Constantinop., a.d. 553) that this Bosporius was Bishop of 
Doara. Tillemont, however (Mem., &c., ix., p. 533 and 727), rejects this 
testimony on the ground that no other reference to a Bosjiorius of Doara 
occurs, and considers that the person meant is the well-known Bosporius, 
Bishop of Colonia. But the fact that an obscure Bishop of Doara should 
rarely be mentioned has nothing surpiising in it, and a consideration of 
the circumstances shows that Tillemont is wrong. At the request of 
Gregory Nazianzen Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, came as far as 
Parnassos in order to befriend Bosporius. In coming to Parnassos Am- 
philochius necessarily passed through Colonia ; and if Bosporius had been 
Bishop of Colonia, he would have stopped there. He went on, however, 
towards Doara, until he came to Parnassos, on the road from Iconium 
and Colonia to Doara. Here he was close to the dioce.se of Bosporius, at 
a central and important city by the crossing of the Halys. The only 
other road to Doara would have gone round to Zoro 23 asjos. 

The exact site of Doara can hardly be determined. It was probably 
either Mudjur or Hadji Bektash. The latter is the central establishment 
of the Bektash Dervishes, once such a powerful body ; and the continuity 
of religious history suggests that it is the modern rejiresentative of the 
old bishopiio of Doara. 

Parnassos, a town of great importance, has been very variously 
q)laced by geographers. Mordtmann, in a paper that contains much 
interesting matter, has put it at Kir Sheher (Mokissos-Justinianopolis). 
Hamilton, followed by Kiepert, has placed it at Kotch Hisar, a village 
near the Salt Lake, Tatta. According to this view, the road follows the 
shortest line across country from Ankyra to Archelais, but makes a long 
detour so far as concerns the way from Ankyra to Csesareia. I shall 
prove that the road between C®sareia and Tyana ran along the southern 
bank of the Halys for a long distance, and that Parnassos was situated 

^ ^ See Greg. Xaz,, or, 13, or ‘Vita Basilii’ in tiie Migne edition, I., p. 95, where 
Tillemont’s errors (‘ Me'moircs, &c.,’ ix., p. 394) are made clear. 

t Ordinationem Episcoporum Tyanensis episcopus faeiebat. — Mansi, ix., 258. 

t Greg. K'uz. Ep. 184. § Acta Conoil., v., p. 477. 
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on the river, at a point where the road from Colonia Archelais, Iconium 
and the south-west in general to Pontus, Eastern Galatia and the north- 
east in general crossed the river. In the thirsty country of Cappadocia 
it was convenient to keep close to the only river which flowed 
perennially. 

I know no authority which expressly places Parnassos on the river, 
but it can be proved that the road to Galatia touched the Halys about 
12 to 20 miles north of Parnassos, and that A’yssa, which was 24 miles 
from Parnassos on the way to Cmsareia, was also on the river. 

The first point is proved by a passage of Polybius (xxv. 4, 8, 9). 
When Pharnakes invaded Cappadocia, Eumenes and Attalos advanced 
into Galatia against him. From Galatia they reached on the fifth day 
the Halys, and on the sixth day Parnassos. Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, presumably marching from Cassareia, joined them at Parnassos, 
and the combined armies entered the territory of Mokissos.* Parnassos 
was the natural rendezvous for the armies coming from Galatia and from 
Ctesareia, for it is given as a station nearly half-way on the road from 
Ctesareia to Ankyra. The only fords of the Halys known to me are a 
little above Tchikin Aghyl, and Parnassos was probably beside them. 

The second point is proved in the discussion of Xyssa (see Nyssa). 
Parnassos then being situated on the direct road between two points on 
the Halys, must also have been on the Halys. At Parnassos the roads 
from C£esareia and from Archelais met. There can be no doubt, as a 
glance at the map shows, that a road here crossed the river, and went 
to Tavium and to Pontus in general, by Therma or Mokissos. The 
situation is further determined by Polybius’s statement just quoted, 
which shows that Parnassos adjoined Mokissos, now Kir Sheher (see 
JnsTixiAXOPOLis Mokissos). 

The exact point where Parnassos stood can only be determined by an 
actual inspection of the localities,! but we may approximately fix it. 
The army of Eumenes and Attalos must have reached the Halys some- 
where near Tchikin Aghyl, and next day they marched to Parnassos, 
which was therefore about 10 to 20 miles further on. This would brinsr 

O 

us to a point on the river opposite Mokissos. Again, the distances given 
are, Parnassos to Ankyra, 84 ji.p. or 99 ii.p.! ; Parnassos to Coesareia, 
114 M.p. A point on the Halys beside Tchikin -bghyl would be about 
half-way from Ankyra to Ctesareia. The uncertainty of the numbers 
in the Itineraries must, however, prevent this argument from having 
any great value. 

* napayeyo^et'Oi di tV KaX-riTov 7r^/tjrTatOi vphs Toy ‘'AKvy Trorapov, ^ktoaoi iraAw 
avi^evlav fis Tlapyaaaoy. Thence ^\0oy els rijy MaKuTireuy x‘^pay (ihe reading Ma'/tio-ffewr 
ib an old correction of tlie text). 

t In a vei y hurried journey I crossed the ford and went on by Tchikin Aghyl to Ankyra. 

t The Jerusalem Itinerary makes it 09 3i.p., and is probably more correct. The 
Antouine has 81. I have shown that the distance Taiuassos to Caesareia is probably to 
be reckoned 10 miles shorter. 
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In the discussion of tlie roads it lias been shown that the changes of 
the fourth century tended to reduce the importance of Parnassos. It 
ceased to he a road-centre, and became a mere station on the road from 
Archelais Colonia to Justinianopolis Mokissos ; and it was so near the 
latter that it gradually sank into decay, and has now ceased to exist. 

JtrsTixiAXOPOLis, refounded by Justinian, and made metropolis of a 
large division of Cappadocia, was one of the chief cities of Cappadocia in 
the Byzantine period. Kir Sheher, a city in a fine situation, is the 
modern metropolis of the same division of Cappadocia. The description 
given by Procopius of Justinianopolis so accuratelj^ represents Kir Sheher, 
that when I read it I recognised the situation immediately ; rjv 8e ti 
4>povpiov Iv KaTTiraSoKats Mtufojo'o'os ovop.a ev pitv ™ opaXei Kilp,evov, cradpov 

Se, 07r€p 'lovo-Tiviavos j8aa-iXei>i KaOeXayr, Teiyos ioKoSop.yj(raTO 

KOpiSfi pLiya es to. Trpos kcriripav tov TrdXai <p povpwv, iv \(i)pL(p uvavrei. tc Kai Xiav 

opOiia Ka\ ap7j)^dvia irpocreXBeiv (de Aijdif. \. 4). There is in the outskirts 
of Kir Sheher, a very large mound, apparently aitificial, with high steep 
sides, and a large extent of level surface on the top, — a Mound of Semi- 
ramis, similar to that of Tyana. 

Independently of this description, which is too vague to be absolutely 
convincing, our consideration of the road-sj'stem has shown that 
Mokissos-Justinianopolis was situated at Kir Sheher, and that its central 
importance was due to the revolution of the road-system, caused by the 
transference of the governing centre of the Empire from Eome to 
Constantinople. 

The insignificance of Mokissos as a city, previous to the re-foundation 
by Justinian, is proved by its title in Hierocles, Pey£\or/<ovcros : it was a 
mere regio without any central toiNTi. The same is the case with the 
neighbouring Doara, called Eege-Doara in Hierocles. 

Under the emperor Michael Palteologus, when Mokissos had long- 
been in jjartihus infidelhim, the Bishop of Mokissos acted also as Bishop 
of Prokonnesos.* 

The towns of Chamanene are : — 

Parnassos? Therma or Mokissos Justinianopolis 

Andrapa or Andraka Zama 

Galea or Gadia Doara, Dogara, or Odogra. 

IV. Saeavexe has had all its towns taken away by Ptolemy, who has 
placed it away down on the Euphrates with the cities — • 

Juliopolis, on the Euphrates. 

Barzalo, on the Euphrates. 

Serastere 

Lakriassos 

Enteleia 

Adattha. 

* & Mm/cTjcrtrou irpoeSpeuKji' tot € tHKhtiirias npoiKovvqaou Karci \6yov eiriSdffewj. — 
Georg. Pachym., i., p. 286. 
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These are, so far as known, towns either of Melitene or of Kommagene. 
Ptolemy apparently felt that the towns mentioned in his authority on 
the Stmtegiai as belonging to Saravene _ were inconsistent with the 
position on the Euphrates which he assigns to Saravene, and therefore 
omits them entirely, or transfers them to Chamanene. 

Adattha or Adata is frequently mentioned as near Germanieeia by 
the Byzantine writers. 

In the year 880 the emperor Basil advanced from Kokusos, clearing 
the road as he went. Having reached Callipolis and Padasia, he himself 
cheered his men by marching on foot through the diflScult defiles beyond. 
Thus he reached Germanieeia, ravaged the country round, but not 
venturing to besiege the city, he proceeded to Adata and laid siege to it. 
He could not capture Adata, but having destroyed a little town named 
Geron (Geronta) in the neighbourhood, returned again over Mount 
Argseus to Csesareia, and thence by Midaion to Byzantium.* The pass 
through which Basil marched seems to have been that which leads from 
Guksun direct to Marash (Germanieeia) : the usual road across Taurus 
into Kommagene was from Arabissos by Albostan to Marash: it was 
probably in the hands of the Saracens, and Basil took another route. 
Cedrenus (p. 21-1) and Theophan. Contin. (p. 278-80) agree in all respects 
in tire description of Basil’s campaign in Euphratesia or Kommagene. He 
vainly besieged Adata (Adapa in the Bonn text of Cedrenus t), which 
was long afterwards captured by his son Constantine, took a little fort 
named Geron or Geronta, and returned over Mount Argreus to Csesareia. 

Hadath, a fort between Marash and Membitch is frequently mentioned 
by the Arab writers. It must be the ’'Adara of the Byzantine historians 
(v. Weil, Khalifen, ii. 98, and Edrisi, Jaubert, ii. 139.) 

The position of Saravene is determined by Strabo, who puts it on 
the north side of Cappadocia between Khamanene and Laviansene. 
The position of Basilika Therma has been fixed in the examination of 
the roads at Terzili Hamam. These baths therefore were in Saravene, 
and must therefore be the Aquae Saravenae. We may then safely 
assign to Saravene the towns on the road Tavium to Ciesareia via 
Aquae Saravenae, in so far as they do not belong to Galatia in the 
north, and to Kilikia in the south. Saravene was in great part in 
Cappadocia Prima under the Byzantine Empire. It was then bounded 
by' Galatia on the north, Laviansene on the east, Kilikia on the south 
(the Halys probably being the boundary), and Khamanene on the west. 
The boundary with Khamanene apparently lay east of Zama and Doara. 
The whole country' of Ak Dagh was in Saravene. 

* Tlie conclusion of this march shows that the direct road from Csesareia to Dorylaion, 
Xikomedeia, and Constantinople passed near Midaion. — Theophan. Cuntin., p. 280-2. 

t Finlay, in his ‘History,’ ii., p. 246, makes the mistake of fancying that Adana of 
Cilicia is the place in question. Glycas (p. 540) actually identifies Adata and 
Oerraanicopolis, but this is erroneous. 
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SiBOEA is obviously identical with the bishopric Seherias, or Seiiarias, 
of the later Notitise, called Tiherias at the Council of a.d. 692. Sohara, 
placed by Ptolemy in Stratetjia Kilikia, is probably the same place ; it 
occurs last in his list, and is therefore not got from his authority on 
the Straiegiai. Probably it is really in Saravene. Seuarias looks like a 
fonn adapted so as to suggest a meaning in Greek, a common reason 
for the modification of Anatolian names ; it was construed as the “ town 
of Severus.” 

It would appear that this district must have been subject to CEesareia, 
and when seven new bishoprics were added to the four original bishoprics 
under Cmsareia, one of them must have been up in this remote district. 
Sibora, being the town near the mines, would be the most important in 
the district, and therefore the seat of the bishopric. 

Basilika Therjia, Korniaspa, Oltlseris, Parbosexa or Taebasthesa, 
SiBOEON or Sibora, Agp.axe or Agp.iase, have all been fixed in the 
examination of the road-system. 

SiOUA or Seioua has in the same place been fixed at A^ogounnese or 
Yoannes. Ptolemy places it in Straiegia Kilikia, hnt it is more probable 
that Kilikia did not extend across the river Halys. The Halys forms 
the natural boundary both of Morimene and of Kilikia. 

The regioues or villages of Saravene are 

Basilika Therma or Aqme Sarvenm. 

Korniaspa. 

Oltiseris. 

Tarbasthena, or Parhosena. 

Sibora, or Siboron. 

Agrane, or Agriane, and Siara (see p. 308). 

Sioua, or Seioua ; or Euaisai, or Euasai (see Kilikia). 

Y. Laouixiaxe is pdaced by Ptolemy on the Euphrates between 
Melitene and Saravene. He places Korne, Meteita and Claudias on the 
Euphrates, and then aelds in the country west of the Euphrates ; 

KaTrapKeAis. 2a;8d-^a (see YII 'S,o/3dy-gva). 

Zi^oarpa. l^oa-aXrjvrj, 

Uacrdpi't]. Aavcrraca. 

KiCapa. 

Theic is a certain probability that one or two of these, pirobahly 
those at the beginning, are derived from his authority on the Straiegiai, 
and the rest are inferred from his view of the situation of Laviniane. 
The three on the Euphrates are of course inferred in the latter way. It 
may he suspected that Caparcelis (Caparceis?) is an ablative (compare 
Ciaeis, X 6). The place is, like Tetrapyrgia, transferred erroneously 
from Syria. The Itinerary gives Capareis 16 miles from Epiphania on 
the road to Beroea, hut ‘ C. I. L., III., Supplem., 681-1, shows probably 
that the name begins Caparc. 
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Strabo gives the name as Laviansene {Xaoviavfrqvy’)), and places it 
at the north-eastern extremity of Cappadocia (p. 540), bordering on 
Kolopene and Kamisene (p. 560), and containing the head 'waters of 
the Halys, inasmuch as that river rises in Cappadocia (p. 540). It 
therefore included the country south and south-east of Sebasteia, and 
■vvas bounded on the -west by Saravene, on the south and south-'west by 
Sargarausene and Melitene, on the east by Lesser Armenia. In Ptolemy 
this -whole district is included in Lesser Armenia. 

The roads from Sebasteia to Caesareia, and to Ariarathia, -were pro- 
bably for the most part in Laviansene. On the former -were the 
bishopric Aipolioi (the latter probably within the bounds of Kilikia), 
and the stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, Armaxa and 
Malandara or Marandana. On the latter were Tonosa and Karmalis 
(the latter probably within the bounds of Sargarausene). 

VI. Kilikia was fixed by the situ.ation of the capital Ciesareia-Mazaka, 
and Ptolemy agrees with Strabo about it. It was probably bounded on 
the north by the Haly.?, and on the west by the Karmalas (Zamauti Su, 
see Kae:n'alis). 

Ptolemy gives the following list of towns in Kilikia. 

MovcTiAta. Kv^icTTpa. 

iStovtt (^ 5«bva). ’"E/3dyii)iu (^ ^(/Sdy/jya). 

Kd/i7rai. ApyoAXa. 

Mci^d i) Ma^ttKa ^ Kol Kaicrdpua. S6|8apa. 

Moustxlia has retained its name in the form Misti. It must have 
been the next station to Andabalis on the road from Tyana to 
Cajsareia. It lies on the borders of Morimene at the edge of the district 
Yenasa. 

CaiSAEEiA-Mjz.iKA. The old name Ma^'aKa is said to be derived from 
Mosoch the ancestor of the Cappadocians (Philost., ‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ ix. 
12’; Joseph, ‘Antiq.,’ i., c. 7, p. 136). The city was refounded by 
Claudius, who gave it the name of Ciesareia : the refoundation is no 
doubt coincident with the same Emperor’s foundation of Colonia Archelais, 
and marks a general reorganisation of Cappadocia and Lykaonia.* 
Other writers say that Tiberius gave the name C»sareia : that is, 
perhaps, a less trust-worthy account, founded on the fact that Tiberius 
made Cappadocia a Eoman province, and, aided by the jjrieuomen Tiberius, 
-ivhich is common to both Emperors (Euseb., Chrou., in A.n. 21, and Hieron., 
Chron., p. 184; Eutrop., Vit. Tib., p. 77). Socrates (‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ v. 
4) is the only authority "who vouche.s that Claudius gave the name 
Ciesareia, and modern writers have always accepted the authorities iu 

* Compare ClaiiJiopolis Coloiiia in Cilicia Tracheia, Arclielais Colonia iu Capp.i- 
doL'ia, ClauJio-Jerbe, Claud-icouium, Clautlio-laodicea iu Lykaonia, which attest a wide 
reorganisation of this part of tlie empire by Claudius. The date -was probably 41. 
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favour of Tiberius. But Socrates is confirmed, not only by the proofs of 
a general reorganisation by Claudius in 41, but also by the evidence of 
coins. The name Csesareia never occurs on coins of the city earlier than 
his time : those which read EYSEBEIA^ KAI2APEIA5 belong probably 
to his reign,* before the new title had ousted the old. 

The name of Caesareia was taken from the city, and it was expunged 
from the list of cities ((k tov KaraXoyov twv iroAewv) by the Emperor Julian, 
who hated it on account of the strength of the new religion in it. The 
whole city was Christian (TravSi^juei XptcrTtai t^ovTas) ; and the great temples 
of Zeus Poliouchos and Apollon Patroos had long ago been destroyed 
(Sozom., ‘Hist. Eccles.,’ v. 4). 

When Basil was engaged ih the struggle with Anthimus of Tyana he 
raised a number of places to the rank of bishoprics. These were, 
however, for the most part not recognised as having the rank of ttoAei;. 
They are omitted by Hierocles, except Sasima, Doara, and Podandos. 
But in the sixth and later centuries the number of bishoprics increased. 
The earlier Kotitia; give more than Hierocles, and the later Notitim 
add still more. The steadily growing importance of Cappadocia under 
Byzantine rule accounts for the steady growth in the number of 
bishoprics. It will facilitate the subject to examine the whole list here 
at once. The bishoprics subject to Ciesareia are given in the accom- 
panying Table (p. 282). 

These bishoprics would naturally be situated on tlie great lines of 
road which connected Csesareia with other important centres. So, for 
example, we have found that Matiane on the road to Archelais Colonia, 
and Sibora, an important fortress on the military road from Constanti- 
nople to Sebasteia, appear as bishoprics in these later Notitice. 

Kamoulia can hardly be distinct from Kemer, for Eamoulia and 
Kamouria are equivalent forms. Xow Kemer has been shown in the 
di.scuBsion of the roads to be the site of Kambe : j3 in the Byzantine lists 
and in Greek later than the second century commonly takes the place of 
ov, and 'Ka.ficv-q (or possibly JLa/xovprj) may be corrupted to Cambe in the 
Peutinger Table and Kd/x7rat in Ptolemy. Ptolemy has Kamouresarbon 
(cp. Gordo-serba) in Pontus Cappadocicus. 

In the lists of Concil. Constant., 553 A.D., Kamoulianai is called 
Justinianopolis. 

Kiskisos still retains its name as Kisken, a government centre, seat of 
a Mudir, south-east from Mt. Argreus. 

Euaissai, Euasai, Euoisai, may, perhaps, be Ptolemy's S^i'ova, Siva 
in the Table, which has been placed on the road Cfesareia-Basilika 
Therma at Yogounes. A bishopric seems very suitably placed on this 
road : the church must have been sacred to St. John, probably the Evange- 

* I am indebted for this statement to Mr. Head, who has kindly given me his opinion 
on the point. 
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list, many relics of whom are still shown in an Armenian monastery 
east of Csesareia. The place retains the name of the saint.* 

Seioua or Siva may prohahly have lost a final -sa, and Seiouasa 
approximates closely to such a form as Euasai or Euhisa.f The initial 
S is dropped also in the following name, and the equivalence of v and 
ov appears also in SmWpa, ’S.aovarpa, 'Sioarpa. Basil of Ctesareia, 
Ep. 251, writes to the inhabitants of this town as 'Eiaiaip'oi, ’Evaa-iioi, 
^v^urrji'OL, in Latin Evaseni or Evaiseni. The contents of this letter, 
c.g. the influence which Eustathius of Sehasteia has tried to exercise 
on the Evaiseni, the allusions to Galatia, Amaseia, Zela, suggest a 
situation in the northern part of Cappadocia : and the later Xotitiae 
show that it was subject to Ca;sareia. Basil’s letter also shows that it 
must have been a place of some consequence in the fourth century, 
which establishes the probability that it was situated on an important 
trade-route, such as that which leads from Cffisareia to Euagina, 
Eukhaita, and the coast. 

Yogounnes, where we place Euasai, must be in all probability in 
Saravene, not in Kilikia, unless the latter extended north of the Halys. 

Sebagexa or Ebagena is probably the modern Suwagen near the 
crossing of the Zamanti Su, east of Tomarza, on the road from Cajsareia 
by Tomarza and the Kuril Bel to Komana. We may confidently assume 
besides ^e^dyrjva the forms 2.eidyrjva and ^eovdyrjva, in which the resem- 
blance to Suwagen or Seuagen is unmistakable. 

Theodosiopolis Aeme.n'iae is a clear example of a city attached 
ecclesiastically to the metropolis of a distant province. Justinian made 
it the capital of his .A.rmenia Prima, but his redistribution of the 
provinces was long disregarded by the ecclesiastical lists.j: Kotitiffi 
TII., YIII., IX., and I., continue to attach Theodosiopolis to Cffisareia, 
and only in the late Xotitiie III., X., XIII. is his arrangement followed, 
and Theodosiopolis ceases to be under Ciesareia, though, owing to the 
incompleteness of these lists in the eastern districts, it is not given as 
an Armenian metropolis. 

The bishopric of Xyssa, as compared with Sasima and Doara, 
exemplifies the way in which an ecclesiastical connection might arise 
between a bishopric and a distant metrojtolitan. Xyssa was more 
clearly than either Sasima or Doara a part of Cappadocia Seciinda ; it 
always retained its ecclesiastical dependence on Ciesareia, but politically 
it must have been subject to Tyana from 372 to 536 and afterwards to 
Mokissos. All three were apparently places to which Basil consecrated 
bishops during his contest with Anthimus and the civil power. His bishop 

* So we find a village Aitamas. now purely Turkish, some distance east of Kigde : 
Aitamaa = "Ayios Baipas. See pp. 220, 227. 

t B shows the consonantal value of u. 

X Some instances of confusion between Justinian’s arrangement and the usual 
ecclesiastical order are quoted, p. 326. Theodosiopolis is Kamacha-Ani. 
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of Nyssa, iis own brother Gregory, -was ejected by the dominant Arians, 
but tbe eminence and vigour of Gregory secured bis reinstatement and 
triumphant return. Basil’s appointment was thus successful, and the 
connection always continued. His appointment at Sasima was unsuc- 
cessful : Gregory Xazianzen would not maintain the contest, and Sasima 
passed under the metropolitan of Tyana. At Doara, in like fashion, 
Basil’s nominee was expelled, and apparently never reinstated (Ep. 239 ; 
Gregory Naz., Or. 13, consecrated Basil’s bishop). 

The other connections of this kind which can be traced with more 
or less probability are ; — • 

Podandos of Cappadocia Secunda with Ctesareia. 

Argiza of Hellespontus with Ephesos. 

Amblada of Pisidia with Iconium. 

Lamos of Cilicia with Seleuceia. 

Aipolioi seems to have retained its name as Pallas on the road 
Ctesareia-Sebasteia. Eulepa in the Antonine Itinerary seems to be 
situated at Pallas, and to be a transposed form of the same native name, 
which is hellenised Aipolioi to give a word with a meaning in Greek. 

Arathia is perhaps Aeasaxa, mis-written on the analogy of Ariarathia. 

Aejiaxa, Malandara or Maeanoaxa, were stations on the road between 
Sebasteia and Aipolioi. 

Kyzistra. As to the other names in Ptolemy’s list, Leake has sug- 
gested that the road of the Table, Tyana xxxvii Andabalis xv Scolla xxii 
Cibistra ix Tetra — Csesareia, is a real road, and that Cibistra must be 
corrected to Cizistra on the authority of Ptolemy. This is paying too 
great deference to the authority of the Table. I regard Cibistra as simply 
transposed from another road, and feel great doubt whether any road 
Tyana-C£esareia was given by the ultimate authority from which the 
Table was derived. Such cross-roads existed, but are out of keeping 
with the scheme of the Table, which gives only great through-routes. 
Kyzistra, mentioned as a bishopric at the first Council of Nikaia, is merely 
an error for Kybistra, and a similar error may be suspected in Ptolemy'. 

Sebagexa, or, as it might have been written, ' S.tovayrjva or ’ S . evdyqva , 
still retains its name as Seuagen ; see p. 305. 

Arkhalla is still called Erkelet. 

SoBARA is unknown, unless it be Sibora in Saravene. The Peutinger 
Table has Foroba on the road Csesareia-Sebasteia : it is out of place, and 
is perhaps also a corruption of Sibora. 

Sakasexa has retained its name as Suksun, beside the ruins named 
b Iran Sheher. It is corrupted to Sacoena in one place in the Antonine 
Itinerary, and given more correctly in another. It was the first station 
on the road to Soandos. 

Sadakora is mentioned by Strabo as on the road between Soanda 
(about Nev Sheher) and C®sareia. It is probably the same place that 
is mentioned by Philostorgius as Dakora or Dakoeoa. Eunomius, the 
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heretic, Lad an estate there. He was sent by Eutropius to reside in 
retirement at Csesareia, but being unpopular there on account of his 
enmity to Basil, the late Bishop of Ctesareia, he was allowed to go to 
his property at Dakora. There he died, and his body was remoYed to 
Tyana.“ Philostorgius gives no clue to the exact situation of Dakoroa, 
but Sozomen, who calls it Dakora, says it was a village of the territory 
of Ca?sareia irpo? "Apyaiw.f Sozomen, but not Philostorgius, says that 
Eunomius was born at Dakora (xarpts ■ KoifjLr] 8’ avTtj KaxTraSoKtas AccKopa). 
This is probably merely a false inference of Sozomen from such words 
as occur in Philostorgius, tovs iavrov aypovs. Eunomius, as Gregory 
Xyssenus mentions, was born at Oltiseris, a village of Koriiiaspa on the 
borders of Cappadocia towards Galatia. 

DEiiAKELLA (or Makellon), a place near Csesareia Capp., where Gallus 
and Julian were sent to be educated, Theophan., p. 35. Sozomen more 
correctly calls it Makellon, and says it was an imperial estate with 
baths and splendid fountains. 

According to itruvius, VIII., 3, “ est in Cappadocia, in itinere 
quod est inter Mazacam et Tuanam, lacus ampins,” in which reeds or 
wood are petrified in a day. It is not known what Vitruvius is here 
alluding to. 

I add here a list of places, of which we know only that they were in 
Cappadocia. 

Mog.arissos is mentioned only in the biography of Saint Theodosios : 
Ka>/XTj Tis yp'eyK€ Tov fiaKapLOV, 6vop.a Moyapt<r(ros Kara ri]v tojv EaTr^aSoKiuv 
)(h)pav Kup.a'7} [vv. 11. Magariassos, 3Iogariassos, Mogarisos, Marissos], 
f; TOTE p-'ev To1% ttgAAois ayi'ojCTTOs te kou acrrjpoi rjv, i-vvi Se koI Tracri <r;^ESo;' 
St’ at'Tov yvtoptpios. (Metaphrastes, i., p. 469, ed. Migne.) 

Apexzixsos is mentioned only in the will of Gregory Xazianzen ; 
TO KTTjpa TO eV ’ ATrr/v^a'o-u), property of Euphemius, wrongly occupied by 
Meletius. 

Kaxotala is mentioned only in the will of Gregory Xazianzen ; 

wvrp’ TOV \(opiov Kai'OTttAcoi'. 

Mataza, an estate belonging to Philagrius, a friend of Gregory 
Xaziauzen and of his brother Cmsarius. There is no clue to its position, 
except that it was far enough from Nazianzos to require a journey for 
the one to visit the other, but near enough to require an apology when 
Gregorv' came to Nazianzos but did not visit Philagrius. (Greg. Xaz., 
Ep. 30-6, 92.) 

Xavila {pexf- XaiiiAwv), a place near enough to Xazianzos for 
Gregory to go there on a visit, but far enough for the visit to be a 
matter of some difBculty. (Ep., 204-6.) 

Piiilostorg., X. 6. — AaKopoTivol Se to7s aypots to otfopa, Cf. xi. o. 

t This expression is misunderstood by the writer in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ’ (s.v. Eunomius), who says that Dakora was under the shadow of Argjeus. 
Cassareia ad Argmum is the distinguishing title of Csesareia-Mazaka. 
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Borissos, a Tillage (koj/ii;) of Cappadocia, where Karterios and Eu- 
lanipion, the parents of Philostorgios the historian, lived. (Philost. 
H. E., IX. 9. 

GeTASA: ra r^aaa tov aypov Tov 0eo<f)iXcaTdTOv tiridKOTTOv McXeTi'ov. 

(Greg. Naz. Ep., 99.) 

XoRA or Neeoassos has heen placed by Hamilton at Zengibar Kalesi. 
Sterrett also says, “ There can scarcely be a doubt but that the higher 
peak of Zengibar Kalesi is Kora.” But the only distinct topographical 
statement about Nora is that it was on the borders of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, which requires a situation very much further west. More- 
ov'er, Strabo mentions that Sisinas kept his treasure in it, and that 
Kadena was his capital. Now Kadena is probably on the western 
frontier (see Chamanene). Moreover, the context in Strabo shows that 
Argos and Nora were a pair of forts on the western frontier, and he goes 
on, “ Garsauira also is on the Lycaonian frontier.” Nora was probably 
further north than Argos, perhaps on the skirts of Ikejik Dagh, or at 
Halva Dere on the northern spurs of Hassan Dagh. 

The following names occur only in the Peutinger Table, and are 
untrustworthy : — Scolla, Asarinum, Pagrum. 

The to-ivns and villages of Kilikia then are 


Ctesareia Mazaka. 
Saccasena. 

Sadakora, Dakora. 
ArkhaUa. 

Kamoure, Kamoulia. 


Arasaxa. 

Sebagena. 

Kiskisos. 

Aipolioi. 

Demakella, Makellon. 


VII. Sakgap.atjsexe (or Sargabrasene) is placed by Ptolemy on the 
Galatian frontier, and by Pliny on the Phrygian frontier, which may be 
treated as almost an equivalent definition. Ptolemy’s error may have 
been produced by the similarity^ of the names 1,apavriv^ and Xapyavpa- 
for he has placed the latter exactly where he should have placed 
the former. 

Strabo places Sargarausene on the side of Cappadocia towards Taurus, 
between Kataonia and Kilikia. Its exact relation is fixed by the course 
of the Karmalas, which flows through it, and by the town Erpa or Erpha 
on the road from Cmsareia to Melitene at the crossing of the Karmalas. 
The towns named by Ptolemy agree with the situation as defined by 
Strabo. The boundaries, then, are: on the north Laviansene, on the 
east and south Melitene and Kataonia, on the west Kilikia. 

Ptolemy gives the following towns in Saragausene : — 

$ta pa. ^a/SaXaddo'S. 

'SaSdyTjva. ’ XpiapdOipa. 

r ai; paiva. Mdpcvya. 

Phiaea may perhaps be the Siara or Fiarasi of the Itinerary, at Yeni 
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Khan, north-west of Siras.* In Ptolemy’s map Phiara appears in this 
position, north-west of Sebasteia. If the identification is true, Phiara 
must have been placed here by Ptolemy, not from his authority about 
the Sirategiai, but by inference from his conception of the position of 
Sargarausene. 

Sadagexa seems to be a false reading for Sobagena, which, as Professor 
Sterrett has discovered, is the fortre.ss now named Khurman Kalesi. Here, 
again, Sobagena is doubtless the name of the district, and Khurman is 
probably the ancient name of the fortress still preserved. The in- 
scriptions which enabled Pi'ofessor Sterrett to fix the site of Sobagena 
and Sarromaena are so important for topography that I quote them here; 
I received, two years before Professor Sterrett travelled, a copy of these 
inscriptions from Major Bennet, and reached the conclusions stated here 
before Professor Sterrett’s copy was known to me. They are engraved 
on a rock near Khurman Kalesi to the north-west. 

(1) Ai)(OaSirj‘S KU)jj.ycTi ^iXnrTrtov ’Apaivoov re 
OVTOS dpiyvoJTOS npcuui/ opos dcTTVi^eAiKros. 
lirAero 8’ ’Apcrirou /to' eSe^Ata "Xappopa-pva, 

T(3 8’ dp’ hn TTpoyogert Svoj TrorapiZv 'S.opdyrjva. 

(2) ’Evyea tol irtTprjOev cirl Kprjvrp' 'S.o^ayrjvutv 
KoWtpoov CTTaSioi Kopaxos Trorap.oLO Trap’ ox6a?. 

The inference drawn by Professor Sterrett is clearly correct, that 
Korax was the old name of Khurman Su. 

Maroga retains its name as Maragos or Malagos. In regard to this 
I have to differ from Professor Sterrett, f who infers from the above 
inscription that “it is clear that Sarromaena must have occupied the 
site of Alaragos, which name may even be a corruption of Sarromaena.” 
As to the name, it seems to me obvious that Maragos is the ancient 
Maroga, and that it cannot possibly be a corruption of Sairomaena. But 
it is not impossible that the position of Sarromaena may be reconciled 
with this identification, if it be the name of a district and not of a town. 
The termination marks it as an adjectival form. Sarromaena, then, was 
the district on the Maragos Tchai, containing the small town or village 
Maroga. 

Gaukai.va has retained its name as Gorun or Gurun. It is situated on 
the Tokhma Su, near the borders of Melitene, and on the important road 
direct from Sebasteia to Arahissos. Not far east of Gauraina is the 
modern Derende, which Kiepert ingeniously conjectures to be a form of 
the ancient Dalanda. j But there are two objections, neither of them 
conclusive, but having some slight weight. (1) Ptolemy places Dalanda 

* Like tpov^iyrfva (p. 261) it seems to be derived from a map with Latin names.'l’ It 
probably was in Saravene, which Ptolemy confuses with Sargarausene. See p. 266 

t ‘ Epigraphical Journey in A.sia Minor,’ p. 232, a work full of material gathered with 
much labour and skill, in the ‘ Papers of the American School at Athens,’ iii. 

X Ibid., p. 305, where Delendis is given. The form given by Ptolemy is Dalanda. 
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on the Euphrates, but be may err in position. (2) It is doubtful 
wbetber the reading Dalanda occurs in any MS. 

Sabalassos may be the same toAvn, wbicb is named Codu-sabala* in 
the Antonine Itinerary. Codusabala was situated between Komana and 
Ariaratbia on the upper waters of the Saros about Kizil Bunar or Keui 
Yere. 

Aeiaeathia is fixed by a consideration of tbe Eoman roads of eastern 
Cappadocia. It was situated at Azizie. It derives its name from one 
of the Kings Ariaratbes (333 to 97 b.c.), and probably dates from 
tbe second or third century n.c. It owed its importance to its situation 
on tbe high road from Komana to Sebasteia, Komana Pontica, and 
Amisus. In tbe eighth or ninth century after Christ tbe name Tsamandos, 
perhaps, came into use, having been popularly preserved from ancient 
timef ; just as Prakana, obviously the old Isaurian name, supplanted 
DiociEsareia in the eighth century. 

Ariaratbia is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen in a letter (Ep. 310) 
written to the governor [of Armenia Secundaj. 

The towns which we can assign to Sargarausene are — 

’HpTra Or’Hp<^a. 'S.o^a.yqva. 

'ApiapaOia, T^a/rarSos (= Aacr/terSa ?). Mctpwya and ^appopdyjva. 

Kapp.aXi's (perhaps in Laviansene). Koduzabala or 2a/3aAacrcrds. 

’Apda-aia (more probably in Kilikia). 

VIII. Kataonia is extended by Ptolemy in the most absurd fashion 
to include Mopsoukrene in Cilicia, between Tarsos and the Pyloe 
Cilicise,! Dalisandos in Lycaonia, and Claudiopolis in Isauria. It is 
traversed by the Saros, and extends south to the mountainous region of 
Tauros and Amanos (Strab. 521, 527), in which lies the border between 
it and Cilicia and Kommagene. The Karmalas probably bounded it on 
the west, dividing it from Stralegla Kilikia. In a larger sense Kataonia 
included Melitene, as Strabo mentions (p. 533), and he uses the term in 
this wide sense (528) when he says that once Akilisene of Armenia was 
reckoned as part of Kataonia. It included the Anti-tauros with 
Komana. 

Ptolemy enumerates in Kataonia the following cities (I omit KvyStcrTpa, 
KXavhiOTToXi.'s, AaXicravSds, IlaSuarSds, Alotpov Kpr/nj) : — 

Ka^acrcros, Kdpava, 

Tvvj'a. TavaSapis, 

TipoAAis. AearSis. 

* The varieties of reading are great : doduzabala, coduzabala, dodueabala, guduzabala. 
doduzalaba, coduzalaba, codozalaba, codozabala, codolaba. 

t See above, Ivabxalis or Kabmalis, O, II. 

+ The reason lies in the great extension given to Cappadocia for a time after 17 b.c. 
when the Eleventh Strategia, extending from the laaurian coast to Kybistra, was 
added to it. ’ 
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Kabassos. There is some temptation to alter this name into Ko- 
kussos. The confusion of K and B is frequent, and Kokussos (now 
Guksun) was a very important station on the Eoman road in Kataonia. 
But Kabassos is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantius as a village of 
Cappadocia [on the road] between Tarsos and Caesareia. He probably 
refers to a road by Sis, and not to the direct road through the Cilician 
Gates, to Cassareia, for Kabassos is also mentioned as a bishopric of 
Cilicia Secunda (see p. 386). 

Tynsa and Tip.allis are entirely unknown. 

Leandis is no doubt identical with Laranda of the Antonine Itinerary, 
18 miles from Kokussos on the road to Anazarbos. Mr. Sterrett, in his ‘ Pre- 
liminary Report of a Journey in xAsia Minor,’ p. 19, places it at Kilissejik, 
five hours west* of Kokussos, but in his complete account of the joumeyt 
seems to have given up the identification. I think, however, that it is quite 
right. Kilissejik is on the road Kokussos to Anazarbos, about 13 miles 
from Kokussos. Major Bennet tells me that the name is Kara Kilisa. 

TANADAPas, the Ptandari of the Antonine Itinerary, has retained its 
name in the form Tanir. 

Ababissos is not mentioned by Ptolemy, though it was a very im- 
portant place. It was the military centre of Kataonia, and a station 
for troops, and has retained its name as Yarpuz. In modern time, the 
central point of the district has changed from Yarpuz to Albostan,^ a 
few miles south east ; but the importance which now attaches to Albostan, 
as guarding the entrance to the most important pass by far across 
Tauros into Kommagene, formerly belonged to Arabissos. The pass 
■which is most frequently mentioned in the Byzantine frontier wars, is 
that from Arabissos to Germanicia or Adata (see K. 12, 0. 4), and 
one or other of these towns must correspond to the modern Marash. 
The latter name occurs in Byzantine history in the form Mapaa-iv, 
Mapdcrtoi'. 

In the year 640 a.d., Heraclius, starting from the country about 
Amida and Martyropolis (about the sources of the Tigris), crossed the 
river Kymphios, and reached the Euphrates at a point where there was 
a bridge of boats. The enemy had destroyed the bridge, but he 
succeeded in crossing by a ford in the month of March. He passed 
through Samosata, and crossed Tauros by Germanicia and Adana 
(error for Adata). § Afterwards he crossed the Saros by a bridge ; he 
must therefore have taken the regular road Arabissos to Csesareia, on 
which alone there is likely to have been a bridge. He then turned 
north to Sebasteia (Sivas). 

♦ By a slip Mr. Sterrett says “ south-east.’’ 

t ‘ Papers of the American School at Athens,’ vol. ii., p. 239. 

t A1 Bostan, the Garden. 

§ rhi/ Tavfjov uTrepjSar els V€pfi<iyiK€iaj/ oupiKCTo, Kal Trepatras TTjt' irphs 

Toy Sapor. — 'Theophanes, 313. Eead'ASoTo (see Sabavese). 

VOL. IV. 
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Andreas, the envoy of the emperor Constans, went from Damascus to 
Melitene. When he reached Arahissos, he met the Kleisourophylax 
and instructed him to keep watch for Sergius, the envoy of the rebel 
Sapor, on his road back from Damascus ; Sergius, while returning 
through the Kleisourai, was found and taken prisoner, and carried to 
Andreas, who had gone to Amnesia. The pass here alluded to must 
certainly be the pass from Marash to Albostan, and it is plain that the 
officer charged with its defence resided at Arabissos (Theophan., 
p. 350). Amnesia is otherwise unknown, unless it be connected with 
the river Amnias beside Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia. 

The militarj’ importance of Arabissos is also attested by a passage in 
the life of Saiut Eutychius (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 6th, p. 564) ; accidit ut 
ii quibus Moderatianm legionis commissa erat cura venirent ex Arabisso 
(to visit Eutychius at Amaseia).* 

It was placed in Armenia Secunda at the reorganisation of the 
provinces by Diocletian,! and Justinian (a.d. 536) changed the name of 
the province to Armenia Tertia, without altering its limits. 

Badimox and Pr^itoeium on the road from Kokussos to Anazarbos, 
which went by Eiraz Bel, Tapan Dere and Flavias (now Sis). 
See N. 17. 

D.astaekox is mentioned by Strabo as (p. 537) washed by the river 
Karmalas, and in the Strategia Kataonia. It must be sought on the 
Zamanti Su below Ekrek. Dastarkon was the seat of the Kataonian 
Apollo, who was reverenced over all Cappadocia. It was on a lofty- 
rock surrounded by the river. Das-tarkon (cp. Dasteira Dasmenda) 
contains an interesting name, seen also in Tarkondimotos, Tar- 
quinius.J 

Azamoea is mentioned along with Dastarkon in such a way as to 
leave its position doubtful between Melitene and Kataonia. 

Osdara, 24 miles east of Arabissos, near Alhazli. 

SiEiCA, on the Saros, six miles east of Komana. This Sirica can 
hardly be identical with Siiicha, which seems to be situated nearer 
the Halys. Samonas, on pretence of going to his monastery Speira, 
which was in Damatry, fled from Constantinople to Melitene. Just 
before crossing the Halys, he was seized by Kicephorus Kallonas ; he 
pretended that he had come on a pilgrimage to the cross in Siricha (iv 
t< 3 2iptx?> Theophan. Contin., 369. See G. 39). It may, however, be 
identical with btephanus’s ttoAis KaTTn-aSoKtas. 

* Arabessoi, mentioned by Menander, p. 395, cannot be the people of Arabissos ; 
they belong to Armenia, further east. 

T Cf. Philostorg-. ap, Siiidam, s.v. Evdo^tos l *Apaj 0 tT( 7 oG Tjjs MiKpas App^fias, 

1 An example of this name has been misunderstood, both by Professor Sterrett, wbo 
publishes U (-b’olfe Exped.,’ Xo. 181), and by V. Gurlitt, in ‘Berl. Phil. Wochenschr.,’ 
p,^ 7b0. Steirctt corrects his copy to TdpKu>'[aj Beppav: Crurlitt corrects to 
TapKui'S,ppa„. The copy is coirect, TapKvpS^ippay, where /3 is to be understood (as often) 
as equal to digamma. Compare 'EtrrFenuvs for ’A<nrk-Sios. 
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Tte towns of Kataonia are : — 

Komana. 

Sirica. 

Tanadaris. 

Arabissos. 

Osdara. 


Leandis, Laranda. 
Kokussos. 
Badimon. 
Prastorium. 


IX. Melitene is placed similarly by Strabo and by Ptolemy. It is 
bounded on the east by the Euj)hrates, on the north by Lesser Armenia, 
on the west by Sargaransene and Kataonia, and on the south by 
Kommagene. 

Perhaps some of the towns assigned by Ptolemy to Laviansene and 
even Saravene should be included in Melitene ; the remainder belong 
either to Kommagene or to Kataonia, but they are for the most part so 
little known, that it is impossible to place them. 

According to the reorganisation of Diocletian, Melitene became the 
metropolis of Armenia Secunda, a province which is governed by a 
prasscs in Xotit. Dignit. (ab. 413 a.d.) and in Hierocles. J ustinian, Xovella 
xxxi., named the province Armenia Tertia, made its governor a Comes 
Justinianeus, and remodelled the organisation in various ways ; the 
passage gives an interesting account of the province ; — Ad haec tertiam 
Armeniam instituimus, earn quaj prius secunda dicebatur, in qua princi- 
patum tenet Melitena urbs insignis in pulchro solo clementique ccelo 
posita, neque multum distans a fiuentis Euphratis fluvii. Hanc nos in 
prsBsentia et augendam et ad formam spectabilium traducendam 
putavimus: prsesidem quoque hujuscomitem Justinianeum nominandum, 
dandosque ipsi pro annonis solidos 700, eius assessori solidos 72, et 
cohorti eius solidos 360, et ut omnia habeant qum eiusmodi thronorum 
propria sunt. Et qui prius Cohortales nominabantur, turn omnia faciant 
quai etiam prius, et maxime circa publicam exactionem ocoupentur; 
turn ad Comitianorum appellationen transeant, perinde omnibus eis con- 
servatis ac si Cohortales existerent. Urbes vero ei partim Arcam et 
Arabissum, partim Ariarsatheam, et alteram Comanam (quam etiam 
Chrusam appellant"), et Cucusum subdidimus, quas et prius habebat 
e sex omnimodo consistens urbibus. 

An excellent species of wine, oTvos Movapi-nji, is said by Strabo to 
grow in Melitene (p. 535). He also says that Melitene was the only 
part of Cappadocia that abounded in fruit-trees, and modern travellers 
also speak of the orchards. 

Melitene should perhaps strictly be called Melita, it was the central 
city of a district Melitene; but the form Melita never occurs. The 
city was not in existence in the time of Strabo : it gradually grew up 
as the centre of the people Melitenoi and the country Melitene. Hence 
the name is stiiotly an adjective, tj MeXtnji'?; — oAcj. It still retains its 
name under the form Malatia. 

V 2 
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Tlie strength of the fortress is often praised hy Byzantine historians ; — 
TO i7rC(Tr]fj.ov koX i^aKovcrrov Kal irdw 6)(yp6v /cat Svvarov KaoTpov, WeXmvrjv 
ovop.a^op.ei'ov, or again to a^rr/^Tov Kal a/toi^ijTov /cdo’Tpov, Theophan. Contin., 
p. 415; Cedren. ii., p. 263. According to Mr. Sterrett* there are now" 
two towns, Old Malatia, which was abandoned during the Turco- 
Egyptian war, which occupied the site of the ancient city, and New 
Malatia, seven or eight miles to the south-west. 

Ptolemy assigns to this Strategia the following towns: on the 
Euphrates Aayooo-a (read perhaps Ador/coocra), 2ms KoXmvia, McXtr/jr/; ; 
and further west, Zo/crdpurros, T/Taptcads, Ktdvt/ca, $ovcrtirdpa, Eoo'tp.dpa^ 
’lacrcds, KiastV, Aivyaiaa, Kdp/toAa, 2i;/atcrds, AaSotvtpfs. 

Dascusa at Penga (‘C. I. L.,’ iii. Suppl. No. 6743). Sinis Colonia, 
probably Pisonos of the Itinerary, xxn miles from Melitene, on the 
road to Sebasteia. Kiatis is Ciaca of the Itinerary, xviix miles north 
of Melitene on the Euphrates (Craca of the Table). Semisos seems, 
perhaps, to correspond with Maisena (i.e. Mesena) of the Itinerary. 
Probably Ptolemy gets such names as Leandis, Ciacis, Caparcelisj, from 
an itinerary in which ablative cases were used, as sometimes in the 
Peutinger Table. The following names also occur in Basil, and may be 
referred to Armenia Minor : a district Orpanene or Orphauene, with two 
villages, Korsagaina and Attagaina (Ep. 278) : Phargamous, where a 
great meeting in honour of certain martyrs was held every year (Ep. 95). 
Ptolemy does not mention Area, now called Arga, a Eoman station and 
a bishopric, which must have belonged to Melitene. 

X. Tyanitis will be most conveniently discussed along with Lycaonia 
and the Kleisourai or passes over Taurus. 

XI. The precise boundaries of the Eoman province Cappadocia can 
hardly be fixed more accurately than results from the description of the 
Strategiai. One of the boundaries towards Galatia, near Parnassos, is 
given exactly. Again, Pliny says that the river Kappadox divided the 
provinces. This river is probably one of the tributaries on the right, 

i. e. east, bank of the Halys, for no tributary on the west bank seems to 
suit the description. Pliny’s words must not be pressed, for he gives 
the Ehyndakos as the boundary of Asia, and the Siberis or Hieros of 
Galatia, but the frontier only approximates to these rivers. Hence 
Kiepert is probably right in giving the name Kappadox to the Delije 
Irmak. Lake Tatta was apparently part of the western frontier. 

Hassan Dagh was for the most part in Cappadocia, but it is doubtful 
whether the western end did not extend into Lykaonia. Kybistra 
certainly, and Kastabala probably, were included in Cappadocia. The 
Pylte Ciliciae were the southern limit, and probably a line along tbt 
great ridge of Tauros marks the frontier. The eastern Strategiai 

* Epigrapli. Joum. in Asia Minor, in ‘ Papers of the American School of Athens. 

ii. 330. 

t On Gaparcelis, probably a Syrian town, see p. 302. 
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are assigned by Ptolemy to Armenia Minor, but Armenia Minor and 
Cappadocia were one Eoman Province. Tbe bounds of Cappadocia on 
the east and north cannot be indicated more precisely than is done in 
the discussion of the Strategiai. Several of the cities which Ptolemy 
assigns to Armenia Minor, in the narrow sense, certainly belong to the 
Strategiai. 

The bounds of Cappadocia on the north must have varied at different 
times. The district of Sibora, Komiaspa, and Basilika Therma, can 
hardly have been reckoned in Cappadocia by Strabo, who mentions 
(p. otO) that the boundary between Cappadocia and Pontos was a 
mountain chain, which extended parallel to Mount Tauros (i.e. east 
and west) from the western extremity of the Strategia Khamanene to 
the eastern parts of the Strategia Laviansene. This chain is certainly 
the ridge which in its central portion is called Ak Dagh, and which 
towards the west forms a watershed between the Halys and the Delije 
Trmak, while towards the east, under the name Tchamli Bel, it closes 
in the northern side of the upper Halys valley. The southern provinces 
of Pontos, which border on Cappadocia, are Zelitis, Kolopene, and 
Kamisene. The situation of these provinces is accurately indicated on 
Kiepert’s map : Zelitis is fixed by the capital Zela, now Zille ; Kamisene 
by the fortress Kamisa, a little way east of Sebasteia (Sivas) on the road 
to Satala and Nicopolis ; and Kolopene by Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) and 
Sebasteia (Sivas) which Pliny places in it, vi. 3.* The mountain ridge 
is therefore a boundary between Pontos and Cappadocia only in a loose 
and general way ; as in truth it is not a single well-defined ridge, but a 
broad irregular elevation. The Halys, which flows along the southern 
side of the mountain lidge, is understood by Strabo to flow from east to 
west : it rises in Cappadocia close to the frontier of Kamisene in Pontos, 
flows through Kamisene, and then for a long distance traverses Cappa- 
docia (Strabo, 54(5). 

Koman Cappadocia probably extended much fiirther north than the 
bounds assigned by Strabo. Probably the Byzantine bounds, which are 
indicated by the situation of Komiaspa, Basilika Therma, and Sibora, 
are much the same as the Eoman hounds. Ptolemy even includes Phiara 
in Cappadocia ; but this is perhaps not true, if his Phiara is identical 
with Siara-Fiarasi of the Antonine Itinerary. • 

It is necessary to describe briefly the themes into which the eastern 
parts of Asia Minor were divided in later Byzantine times, beginning 
probably from the reign of Heraclius, 610-41. By far the most important 
of these themes, during the eighth and following centuries, was the 
Armeniac, while those names which indicate a situation still further 
east, Khaldia and Mesopotamia, were of small size and little importance. 
But this cannot alwajs have been the case. Apparently the design 

* Strabo says llegalopolitis, the district round Megalopolis-Sebasteia vras c ai- 
terminous with Kolopene. 
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of Heraclius was similar to the scheme of defence of the early Eoman 
empire. The large provinces of the earlier empire had heen controlled 

generals who commanded armies, exercised great power, and had the 
defence of the eastern frontier in their trust. The emperors, from the 
end of the third century onwards, carried out a different policy. They 
made the provinces small and multiplied their number. They greatly 
increased the number of provincial governors and diminished corre- 
spondingly their individual power. The government was more centralised 
and less was trusted to the commanders of the provinces. With a series 
of weak emperors this policy reduced the empire to the verge of ruin. 
The vigour of Heraclius restored it ; and hi.s policy inaugurated a new 
system of military governors, ruling over vast districts and commanding 
large bodies of troops. 

The names Khaldia and Mesopotamia were used in the tenth century, 
but Khaldia denoted the country near Trapezous. In the ninth century 
Khaldia included Keltzene, but Leo YI. transferred Keltzene to the 
theme Mesopotamia.* Comparing the known history of^the theme 
Cappadocia, which was originally the country of that name, afterwards 
the country between the Sangarios and the Halys, and at last, in the 
lime of Alexius Comnenus, only the plains round Amorion, we may 
believe it probable that the name Khaldia had changed in a similar way 
its denotation as the boundaries of the empire shrank. Under Heraclius 
the name Khaldia may have denoted the south-eastern frontier theme, 
and may have had some pretension to be geographically true. It is not 
impossible that Khaldia and Armeniaca were the two frontier themes 
of Heraclius, but evidence is too scanty to give confidence to any 
opinion. 

Mesopotamia, on the other hand, is said to have been instituted for 
the fiist time by Leo YI.,f who took Kamakha from Koloneia, and 
Keltzene from Khaldia, to form it. 

It is probable that the Armeniac theme, in the same way, got its 
name from the fact that it included Armenia and the northern part of 
the eastern frontier. But in the tenth century it had ceased to include 
any of Armenia, and denoted the countries of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and extended even west of the Halys, to include Dokeia and Andrapa. 
The themes were purely military divisions, and their names denoted 
sections of the army. These sections retained their old name as they 
were driven back from their old stations, and soon their names were 
applied to the districts in which they were stationed within the nar- 
rowed limits of the empire. 

The shrinking of the Byzantine bounds ceased. The Iconoclast 
emperors stemmed the tide of Mohammedan invasion : the Macedonian 

* The chief authority on the themes is Constantine Porphyrogenitus, both in his 
treatise de Thematibus, and in the fiftieth chapter of his ‘ de Admin. Imper.’ 

t Const. ‘ de Adm. Imp.,* p. 226: ry rdre Ktup^ Q4p.a ovk 
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dynasty rolled it tack. The great general, John Kourkonas, advanced 
the frontier of the empire from the Halys to the Tigris.* New themes 
were created out of the newly conquered districts; and their gradual 
creation marks the gradual advance of the Byzantine arms. The 
remarkable account of the transference of the name Cappadocia, which 
is given, p. 216, 250, on the authority of Constantine, is not the con- 
sequence of an arbitrary defiance of geography by the Emperor Leo YI. 
It marks one of the first stages in the reorganisation of the reconc^uered 
country. The centre and south of Cappadocia had been either in 
Saracen hands or exposed to continual inroads, and the name of the 
country had been carried west of the Halys by the soldiers who had 
been stationed in it. Leo YI. did not carry back the name to its old 
country. He arranged that the name should continue to denote the 
country and the soldiers between the Halys and the Sangarios. The 
Kharsian Tourma in the north of Cappadocia and the south of Pontos, 
on the other hand, had not so utterly ceased to exist, and the name had 
been extended to include the country as it was conquered ; and Leo 
arranged that it should denote all the country up to Csesareia on the 
east, and to Tyana on the south. 

The theme of Koloneia must have been originally a part of the 
Armeniac theme, if we can trust the statement of Constantine, p. 21, 
that Neocsesareia was in the Armeniac theme, for that city certainly 
was afterwards in the Theme Koloneia (id., p. 31). This theme is older 
than 860 (Theoph. Contin., p. 181). 

Sebasteia was similarly formed into a new theme out of part of the 
old Armeniac theme, at some time later than 860. Originally it w-as 
only a turma of the Armeniac theme, and it became a theme under 
Leo YI., when the turma of Larissa was placed under it. 

The theme of Lykandos was also originally a part of the Armeniac 
theme, before it passed into the hands of the Saracens. This is implied 
by Theophanes, who mentions no other theme to which it could belong, 
and speaks of Sapor, general of the Armeniac theme, as residing at one 
time in the parts round Melitene (p. 350). He also speaks of Kokussos 
as a city of Cappadocia (p. 124), and Cappadocia was in the Armeniac 
theme. Lykandos was formed into a theme under Constantine later 
than A.D. 913.f 


P. The Pox to- Cappadocian Frontier. 

1. With regard to the topography of the provinces along the Black 
Sea, Honorias, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, I am glad to be able to resign 

* The expresoiou, which is slightly exaggerated, is taken from Theophan. Contm , 
p. 427. 

t Finlay wrongly says it bec.rme a theme under Leo YI. ; see Const. ‘ de Adm., 

p. 228. 
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the difficult task to Prof. G. Hirschfeld, -who made a long journey 
through them in 1883. Hierocles’ list in Honorias agrees exactly, even 
to the order of enumeration, with the Kotitise. In Paphlagonia he 
gives six cities, whereas the Notitiae give only Gangra, lonopolis, 
Dadyhra and Sora; but of the two which Hierocles adds, Amastris 
was made an autokephalous archbishopric about a.d. 800 between the 
date of Hierocles and of the oldest Notitise,* and the same was the case 
between 536 and 553 with Pompeiopolis. Justinian (Novel., xxix.) 
restored the original unity of Paphlagonia, out of which a part had 
been taken to form Honorias ; but adds that it would be pedantic to give 
back to Bithynia the cities Prousias, Herakleia, and Claudiopolis, 
which had been taken from it to complete Honorias : these cities, 
therefore, continued attached to Paphlagonia. The ecclesiastical division 
into two provinces continued as before, for the principle was now 
established that the Church should not follow the political changes of 
organisation. We may infer that Hadrianopolis, Ties and Krateia were 
in the eastern part of Honorias. The Parthenios was probably the 
boundary between Honorias and Paphlagonia in the narrow sense, and 
possibly Hadrianopolis was at Safaramboli, unless that be the site of 
Germia-Theodorias. 

2. The accompanying table includes the provinces that bound Cappa- 
docia on the north. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to examine 
them completely, and I have travelled so little in them that I could not 
venture to do so. But with regard to a few towns which lie near the 
Cappadocian frontier and have been used in discussing the roads, it is 
necessary to prove their position. 

3. EuKH-iiTA was a bishopric of Helenopontos. It was always con- 
sidered a city of that province (Justinian, Novell., xxviii.), and its 
bishop was originally subject to the metropolis of Amaseia (‘ Act. Sanct.’ 
Feb. 7th, p. 24). It was made autokephalos apparently at an early time ; 
hence Hierocles, who simply took the lists of bishops in Helenopontus 
under Amaseia, omits it. This honour was probably accorded to it, at 
least partly, on account of the great sanctity of its patron saint Theodore, 
who killed a dragon in the district of Eukhaita.j" It was a station on 
some road ; hence, when Eutychius was recalled from Amaseia to Con- 
tantinople, his journey lay through Eukhaita and Nicomedia (‘Act. 
Sanct.,’ April 6th, p. 565). He travelled probably via Tchorum and 
Gangra. This route is the most direct, and its use is proved by the 
following incident. 

During an invasion of the Huns into Pontus and Cappadocia, 

* Notiim t ri. is incomplete, but it does not mention Amastris in the archbishoprics 
and doubtless agreed with Hierocles. 

w Theodori (Feb. 7th) contain little or no local colouring. His history is 

mded between Eukhaita, Nikomedeia, and Heracleia [Pontica], which is said to be a 
city near both the others ! 
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Eiikh.iita was on the point of being captured, and Macedonius fled from 
Eukhaita to Gangra (Theophan., p. 161);* this points very probably 
to Tchorum as the site of Eukhaita. 


Helevopontcs, Postus Polemoniacus, Aemenia Peima. 


Hierocles. j 

1 

Hotitisel. VITT. IX. 

Notiti® nr. X. xiir. 

! 

'Ajia-tTia 

L 1 ^Afiafreias 

1 ^A/iacreiaf 


•i ’ifivpvccv 

4 *Ij36pa}y ■^roi UtjuoXlas 

Z^\cs 1 

7 Zrj\S>y (om. viii. ix.) 

7 ZrjXwy 

'^.a.Xrov ZaXixv^ 

6 rjTOi A€oyTOtm6\€a)S 

I 6 ZaXixov ■^Toi AeoyrowoX^as 

''Ai'Spa.Tra 

5 ’AySpaTTodajy 

5 *AySpdircify 

"'A/iitros 

2 ’A/xjcrtrou 

2 ^ApLivffov 


3 ^lyuTTijs i 

3 "ZLyunTris 

— 

II. Evxairo:y 

II. 

Neo«ai(rap€ia 

1 N€0«:oi(rap€iay 

I. 1 Neo/catirapetas 

K6fj.ai'ct 

5 Koudyojy 

4 Kop-dyuv 

HoX^fxwviov 

4 no\€,ucuy€iou 

3 lloXipnaviov 

Kepa<Tovs 

3 Kepacovyros 

2 K€pa^ovyTos 

TpavsCovs ! 

2 Tpaire^oVyros 

II. TpaTefovr. 

1 

— 

5 ’A\yoy 


— 

6 'Pi^^oi'ou 

— 

— 

7 KSkkov 

— 

— 

S EvytKov 

— 

— 

9 ’ApaSatri) 

— 

— 

10 M.apTvpon6X€a>s 

— 

— 

11 0 

^efSaifreia 

1 2e0a(rT€ias 

1 '^effacrreias 

NlkottoXls 

3 NiKOTToAeoJs 

3 NtKOTToXeciis 

KoXoi'ia 

5 KoAoji'ioy 

5 KoAwi/eias 

2dra\a 

4 SardXojy 

4 ^ardXfcy 

Se^Sacrroi^oAty 

2 S^fiacrrovTrdXecifS 

2 Se^acTTOi/TToAectfs 

— 

j 6 B7jpi(r(r7js 

6 Krjpia'o'Tjs 


4. Since the preceding paragraphs were in type an article has 
appeared in the ‘Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique,’ 1889, p. 297, 
on Eukhaita. It is written by M. Doublet, who, however, merely 
expresses the opinions communicated to him by M. I’Abbe Duchesne. 
He argues from an inscription of Safaramboli that Eukhaita was situated 
there. But the inscription on which he founds this opinion merely 
shows that the church at Safaramboli was dedicated to Saint Theodorus 

* Compare Cedren., i., p. 633 ; ^Apfieyiay f^4Spap.0y, KaimraSoKiai/ re Kal raXarlav 
Kdl n6yroy ATji^dpeyot, is xal ra p-iKpov irapatrTTj(rafrdai- Sdey Kai (pvyaiy 6 Uphs 

MoKe^uytos crx^dby KiySvy^vwv €ls Tdyypav dteffdOrj, 
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and that the city was, according to the commonest of Byzantine customs, 
spoken of sometimes as the “ city of Theodorus.” It does not prove 
that the city was ofSoially designated Theodoropolis, hut merely that 
in a religious dedication the city was called after its patron saint. It is 
not improbable that Theodoras was worshipped as patron saint of more 
than one city in the north : the legend connected with him does not 
confine his influence to a single city.* The further proof is still wanting 
that Safaramboli was within the hounds of Helenopontos, in which 
province Eukhaita was included. A glance only at the map is needed 
to show that Safaramboli wms far west of Helenopontus, and near the 
boundary of Honorias and Paphlagonia ; surely M. Doublet had never 
consulted the map when he proposed the identification. 

5. In the first place, Eukhaita was a city of Helenopontos. Notitia I. 
gives under the aeroKe^aAot, as Ho. ’Etrapy/as *EAero7rorTOU 6 EryaiTto;'. 
How there are perhaps, I admit, some rare cases where, through some 
unknown ecclesiastical bond, a bishopric is attached to some province in 
defiance of geographical situation ; hut this is not a case in point, for 
Eukhaita, though not subject to the Metropolitan of Helenopontos, is 
said to be a city of the province. Moreover, it happens that the 
government list of the cities of Helenopontos under Justinian is known,! 
and Eukhaita is among them. 

Secondly, the bounds of Helenopontos are settled by those of 
Paphlagonia, which included Gangra, Pompeiopolis, and lonopolis. The 
western boundary of Helenopontos was, therefore, east of these cities. It 
may be defined still more exactly. Helenopontos included three cities 
on the west side of the Halys, viz., Sinope, Leontopolis, commonly called 
Zalikhos or Saltus Zalichenus, and Andrapa, which is by Ptolemy said 
to bear also the name Heoclaudiopolis. The last of these is identified 
by Kiepert with great probability J as the modern Iskelib. The second 

* Compare, e.g., the inTOcation to the Archangel Michael at Afcroenos, j>iaov Trjv 
tr6\t(y) ffou; see Prymnessos and Metropolis in • Mittheil. Athen.,’ 1882. It happens 
that from single passages we know that both Gennia and Koloneia were known occasion- 
ally by the name of their patron Theodotus : at Cone. Const., 553 a.d., Joannes episcopus 
Colonensimn sive Theodoriadis civitatis : on Germia, see § 6. Similarly the fact that 
Safaramboli (Hadrianopolis, or perhaps Germia) was protected by the patron saint 
Theodorus is known from this inscription only. 

t “ Helenopontum quidem octo nrbes implent, hoc est Amasia, Ibora, Enchaita, 
insuper et Zela et Andrapa et Aegeum ad climacas, hoc est gradus, situm, Sinopa et 
Amisus, antiqnaj nrhes, sed et Leontopolis, qua; et ipsa jam inter urbes unmeratur ; 
alia vero quinque Polemoniacum Pontum continent : Neoctesarea, et Comana, Trapezus 
et Cerasus et Polemonium : Pityus enim et Sebastopolis inter castra potius quam 
tubes nmnerandsB sunt ” (‘ Novella ’ xxviii.) The Latin text has a curious mistrans- 
lation, a“ ye irphs toTs K\ifia(n lielnevcu Sivtctrij re Kai ’Apioros being rendered “ Aegenm ad 
climacas ” : on xAifia see Isauria. 

+ Kiepert in ‘ Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad.,’ 1881, in his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zn Pro- 
fessor G. Hirschfeld.’ The latter identified Tavium with Iskelib. I find no definite 
passage to localise Andrapa, but general considerations make me accept Kiepert’s 
assignation with confidence. A city is wanted at Iskelib and there seems no other to 
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is obviously the glen of the little river Zalekos, 210 stadia west of the 
Halys. * Sinope is well known. A line between these three and the 
three eastern cities of Paphlagonia marks the bounds of Helenopontos 
on the east. The assignation of Dokeia to it in the following paragraph, 
if correct, marks it still more narrowly. 

Thirdly, Eukhaita was in the Armeniac Theme, j It is absolutely 
impossible to think that the Aimeniac Theme, which included the whole 
of Cappadocia from the Cilician Gates to the Black Sea at Amisos 
should extend so far west as Safaramboli, leaving to the Paphlagonian 
Theme the little comer between that and the borders of the Buccellariote 
Theme, which extended to the sea at Herakleia. I need not linger to 
enforce this'point. It is, however, obvious that, if Dokeia was in the 
Armeniac Theme, it must have been in Helenopontos, and in that case 
we may say that it must have been very close to the frontier. Dokeia, 
now called Tossia, is recorded to have been in the Armeniac Theme : t 
it was occupied by Eomanus Diogenes on his return from captivity in 
1072. Alexius Comnenus returned from Amaseia by Dokeia (said to be 
in Paphlagonia), Kastamon, and Herakleia (Niceph. Bryen., p. 92).' 

Fourthly, Eukhaita was probably east of the Halys. The passage 
quoted above from Theophanes shows that in a.d. 508, when the Huns 
were ravaging Pontos and Cappadocia and Galatia, Macedonius fled 
from Eukhaita to Gangra. If Eukhaita were at Safaramboli, he would 
be going right into the hands of the foe in fleeing to Gangra. He was 
at some place such as Tchorum, and then naturally escaped west- 
ward to Gangra. Moreover, the words of Theophanes suggest that 
the Huns did not cross the Halys, and therefore that Eukhaita, which 
they besieged, was on the east side of the river. 

These passages show that Eukhaita was on a road from Amaseia to 
Nikomedeia, in easy communication with Gangra, and east of the Halys. 
Tchorum is the site that suggests itself from a study of the map, 
without actual knowledge of the country. 

6. The only passages known to me that tell in favour of MM. 
Duchesne and Doublet are (1) that cpoted in § 0, footnote, from 
‘ Acta S. Theodori ; ’ but the biography appears to me, as I have there 

place there except Sora and AnJrapa. Sora was probably further west, and 51. Doublet 
is probably right in identifying it as the modem Zora, half a day south-east of Sapha- 
ramboli (a very loose and inaccurate way of describing the situation). Bull. Corr. Hell., 
1889, p. 311 : we must therefore abandon Mannert’s proposed identification of Sora with 
Kastamon, the modem Kastamuni (Nicet. Chon., 28; Cinn.. 13-15). Andrapa was 
clearly in this neighbourhood. 4^ avT^s rccy ' Av^poL-n'qvwy -/fis o paKtipios ('Hcuxios) 
4k<Pv5 (.Act. Sanct., JIar. 6, p. -156). 

* 51. Doublet says (1. c., p. 297), “ Je n’ai malheureusement pu identifier ni Ibora ni 
Zaliche.” 

t Theophanes, p. 489, mentions that Leon, governor of the Armeniac Theme, was 
at Eukhaita with the military chest: Do Boor rightly infers that Eukhaita was in the 
Theme. 

J Oitros 4k yevous rwv ’ApfifpiaKai/ airh Aomav Aap^tSovy (Theophan . 

Contin., p. 426). For AdKiov perhaps read AoKiayod, 
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stated, to want local colouring, and therefore not to be written by a 
person who knew the district. It is really one of the most contemptible 
documents in the entire ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ * It is quite clear that 
nothing whatsoever was known about Theodore except his name and a 
tale that he had slain a dragon. He was worshipped in several places 
in Paphlagonia and Pontos, and the legend brings them together : he 
killed a dragon at Eukhaita and he lived at Herakleia. The example 
of Makrina at Sasima, and of the coffin of Seidi Ghazi at Nakoleia, show 
how readily stories about saints, Christian' or Mohammedan, grow up at 
places where they are worshipped, f ( 2 ) A quotation given in § II. of 
the Bollandist preface to ‘ Acta S. Theodori ’ may also be held to favour 
MM. Duchesne and Doublet : the bishop of Hadrianopolis, seeking for 
Alypios, KaTaXait.pd.va toStov- A Eu^^atrots rjpnq r^s iravTjyt'pccos TeAou/ierijS 
0eo8(upoa TO0 Mdprapos. These two references do not seem to me worth 
weighing against the arguments which have just been stated. 

Again, even if it be admitted that Safaramboli bore the official name 
Theodoropolis, this does not agree with Eukhaita, for M. Duchesne 
himself states that the name Theodoropolis was given to Eukhaita 
969-73 on the occasion of a victory over the Eussians, but this 
inscription belongs to the fifth century. We must look for some place 
which was called by religious people by the name of S. Theodorus in 
the fifth century. Germia perhaps fulfils this condition, and may 
possibly have been situated at Safaramboli. 

Germia is mentioned as a metropolis in Notitioe I., II., YI. YII., 
YIII., X., generally as belonging to Galatia, in YII. as belonging 
to Galatia Prima, and in YIII. to Galatia Secunda. This might 
appear conclusive as to its situation. But in the Quinisexta Synod, 
A.D. 692, there occurs among the archbishops at the beginning of 
the list Mcot'cr^? ava^ios €7no'K07ro^ Ttjs OeoStoptaruty ^tol Pepp-taTtoK [ 7 r 6 Ae<o?J 
Ttjs Bl&vvwv eirapxias. Besides him we find, among the bishops of 
Hellespontus, IlavAos Tepitrjvwv voXews Tjjs 'EAAr^cTTTOVTtojy eirap^tas. 
Now Germocolonia, a well known city of Galatia Secunda, mentioned in 
all the Xotitise as a bishopjiic subject to Pessinus, cannot be the same as 
this Germia, for the former bears the religious name Myriangeloi, the 
latter of Theodorias. Except the name Garmias in the Peutinger Table 
between Ankyra and Pamassos (which is certainly an error, as this 
road is very well attested by other authorities), I see no other reference 
to this Germia. If we can trust the lists of the Council in preference 
to the Xotitim, Germia might be situated at Safaramboli. It is tiue 
that Safaramboli is rather to be assigned to Paphlagonia than to 
Bithynia; but Justinian expressly says (Xovel. xxix.) that Claudiopolis 

* Three versions, all equally poor, are published under Feb. 7. 

t ‘•Portaverunt eum ab Her.aclia in Euchaita” (Add. p. 894 D.). On Makrina, see 
Sasima. It is, of course, an insult to Mohammedanism to speak of the worship of 
beidt Ghazi : the dervishes, indeed, who kept up the memory of Seidi Ghazi, are below 
the standard of Mohammedanism, but even they cannot be said to worship Seidi Ghazi. 
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and Herakleia were, strictly speaking, Bithynian cities, and Safaramboli, 
therefore, is not far east of the boundary between Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonia. A certain vagueness always existed, as is well known, in regard 
to the boundaries of provinces other than the Koman official divisions. 
Still, I lay no stress on the identification, except that it is not impossible. 
I on the whole prefer the conjecture that Hadrianopolis was at Safaram- 
boli.* * * § But Germia, certainly in the seventh century, and probably 
in the fifth century, f bore, religiously, the name of S. Theodoras, and 
the evidence is not conclusive against Germia being at Safaramboli. 
Eukhdita is recorded to have received the name Theodoropolis in the 
tenth century, and the evidence appears to be conclusive that it was 
east of Gangra, and probably east of the Hulys. 

The frequent references to Eukhaita show its importance. Why, 
then, is it omitted by Hierocles and all older writers, as well as by the 
modern geographers ? J Under the Eoman empire the district in which 
Eukhaita was situated was not penetrated bj' the Graeco-Eoman 
civilisation ; hence the silence of writers older than Hierocles is only 
natural. But the growth in importance of the cities along the north of 
the Anatolian plateau is one of the most marked features duiing the 
two centuries 350-330, and during this time Eukhaita became one of 
the TToAeis of Helenopontos. If Hierocles had used a government list of 
cities, he could not have omitted it : the reason why he has omitted it 
must be that he followed the ecclesiastical lists, in which this city, 
being avTOK(4‘aXo;, was not given among the bishoprics under Amaseia. 
The earliest proof that Eukhaita was avroKc^aXos is at the Council of 
A.D. 680, where the order clearly implies that Leontopolis and Kotrada 
in Isauria, as well as Eukhaita, are metropolitan bishoprics. 

There is one other possible situation for Eukhaita. It may have 
been, not on the road Amaseia-Gangra, but on the more northern route, 
Amaseia-Vezir Keupreu-Tash Keupreu (Pompeiopolis), &c. But the 
flight of Macedonius to Gangra certainly suggests the southern route. 

Some MSS. of the later Ivotitise § give four bishoprics as subject to 
Eukhaita, viz. Gazala, Koutziagros, Sibiktos and Bariane. Of these 
Gazala might perhaps be identified with Gazelon (chief town of the 
district Gazelonitis), which is conjecturally placed by Kiepert at Vezir 
Keupreu. But the majority of MSS. assign these bishoprics to the 
metropolis Keai Patrai in the Peloponnesus, and add tw EixaiVcov 6p6vos 

* If tbe situation for Sora assigned by M. Doublet is correct, Hadrianopolis must be 
further west, for it was in Honorias ; and Safaramboli seems a peculiarly suitable site. 
Kastamuni was in Papblagonia, as it was separated fixim Honorias: it may be that 
Dadybra and the later Kastamon were a single bishopric. 

t The incidental allusion proves that the name was current among the people, and, 
therefore, of some antiquity. 

X M. Duchesne is, I think, almost the first writer since Le Quien who has 
mentioned it. 

§ Not. X., and a Paris MS. 
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vTTOKeCiJLevo's ovk t<TTi, and Nilus Doxapatrius agrees witli them. It is, 
therefore, more probable, so far as the evidence of the Notitise goes, 
that these four bishoprics belong to the Peloponnesus : perhaps some 
authority on the topography of Greece ■will decide the question. 

After the preceding paragraphs are in print I £nd further confirma- 
tion in Act. Sanct., June 5, p. 586, -where a quotation is given from 
Acta Theodori Tironis of Amaseia, to the effect that a noble matron 
Eusebeia transported the body of the martyr “in possessionem suam, 
quae distat a civitate Amasia via unius diei, in locum qui vocatur 
Euchaita.” Tchoruin strictly is two days’ journey from Amaseia, but 
an estate within the territory of Tchorum might quite well have been a 
day’s journey distant. On the same page another quotation is given 
from a MS. Yita S. Barbarae, ■^v Se iv rg X“P? ’AvaroXtKy, rrj 
KaXovfjLivrj 'HXioiiTroAtt, avTjp KaroiKuiv iv )(wpL<a cTTiXtyojLicrw TeXaaioi'; <5)9 utto 
/itXtmv Se/caSro) Efx“‘rQ)r. There is no city named Heliopolis, which is 
evidently an error. If we correct to [Oi’])jpt[v]oe7r()X£t, we have placed 
Terinopolis at Geune, and a farm in the northern part of the territory 
of Terinopolis might very well be twelve miles from Tchorum. The 
two passages prove that Tchorum was Eukhaita. 

With regard to the four bishopries, Mr. Tozer informs me that he 
can trace none of the names in Greece. The probability therefore is, 
either that they must be assigned to some third metropolis, or that they 
belong to Eukhaita. The district which would naturally be subject to 
Eukhaita is the country along the Halys on the east. The northern part 
of this country bears the name Gazelonitis, and its chief to-wn may 
perhaps occur as one of the four bishopries. 

7. The ancient city at Safaramboli, then, was not Eukhaita ; I leave 
it to Prof. G. Hirschfeld to specify its name with certainty.f The modem 
name, is perhaps, derived from QeoSwpiav ttoXiv. It is a very common 
occurrence that the modern name of a city should follow that of the 
patron saint. 0 becomes S, as in Ayasaluk from "Ayto ©coXdyo : the dis- 
syllables 0eo and tar are regularly run together into one syllable in the 
common pronunciation of Greek : the only difficulty is the change of 8 
to f, but the modern pronunciation of 8| solves much of the difficulty. 
The accusative form is the common one, e.g. in Baliamboli, naXaidr 
7roXt(j'). 

8. It will be useful to give at this point a comparative table of the 
changes introduced into the provinces of this district by Justinian 
(Novel., xxviii., xxxi.). From it we see that Zela was on the 

* I have no opportunity of consulting the original. Theodorus Tiro is postponed 
from Feb. 17 to Xovember in ‘Act. Sanct.’ M. Duchesne, who quotes from - Acta 
Theod. Tir.,’ does not appear to have noticed this important passage, which demolishes 
his topographical theory. 

t Before I noticed tlie reference to Germia Tlieodorias, I had thought of Hadrian- 
opolis. 

t English th in that. 
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frontier of the older Helenopontos adjacent to Armenia Prima 
(Sebastiana) ; Komana on the frontier of Polemoniakos adjacent to 
Armenia Prima Sebastiana ; Satala, XikopoUs, and Colonia on the 
eastern frontier of Armenia Sebastiana, forming a convenient new 
province with Trapezous and Kerasons of Polemoniakos.* 


PoNTOs AND Armenia. 


Justinian’s Re-organi^atiuii. 

j Older Byzantine Arrangement. 

i 

Armenia Prima 

1 Bazanis or Leontojrolis 

Unknown 

Jj 

Theodosiopolis 

Cappadocia Prima 


Trapezous 

Pontos Polemoniakos 


Kerasous 

55 


Satala 

Armenia Prima 


Kikopolis 

55 

57 

Colouia 

55 

Armenia Secunda 

Sebasteia 

55 

r 

Sebastopolis 

55 

J5 

Komana 

Pontos Polemoniakos 

’’ i 

Verisa 

Armenia Prima 

1 

Zela 

Helenopontos 

Helenopontos 

Amaseia urbs 

i ” 

55 

Amisus urbs 

i 55 

55 

Ibora urbs 

55 

55 

Eukhaita urbs 

55 

” I 

Andrapa urbs 

5) 

5l 

Sinope urbs 

U 

55 

Leontopolis urbs 

55 

55 

Keocsesareia urbs 

Pontos Polemoniakos 

55 

Polemonion urbs 

55 

„ 

Pityous phrourion 

55 

” 

Sebastopolis phrourion 

55 


The confusion caused by the fact that Armenia Sebastiana was 
Prima before Justinian and in the Kotitise, Secunda in the civil 


* Justinian, Kovel., sxxi., formed a new province of Armenia Prima with the 
metropolis Leontopolis. He adds : Urbes illi adsignavimus, Theodosiopolim, quam etia 
prius habuit : Satalam, et Kicopolim, Colonea quoqne ex prima (ut ante vocabatur) 
Armenia assumpta : item Trapezunte, et Cerasunte ex Polemoniaco prius dicto Ponto. 
He made Armenia Secunda out of parts of the old Prima and of Pontos : Secundum 
vero ordinem tenere iussimus earn Armeniam quae ante prima dicebatur, in qua caeteras 
praecedit Sebastea urbs, attribiita illi, et Sebastopoli, quam prius quoquo habuit, 
et insuper Commana ex Polemoniaco prius Ponto dicto ; et Zela ex Helenoponto ; nequo 
non Berisa. Armenia Tertia was the old Secunda unchanged : 'see 0. 2. Armenia 
Qirart.i was formed out of various tribes, including the districts Tzophanene, Anzethene, 
Balabitene, etc. It contained the city Martyropolis and the castle Kitharizon. 
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division after Justinian, is often apparent in tlie ecclesiastical lists : 
e.g. at Synod of 680, Yerissa Secundse Armenife ; and Notitia I. speaks of 
Armenia Quarta (evidently tkat of Justinian, for it mentions Kitkarizon, 
tkougk it places Martyropolis, part of Ms province, in Mesopotamia), 
and yet it kas no Armenia Tertia. 

9. Sebastopolis, also called Heracleopolis, was situated at Sulu Serai. 
Tkis is proved by an inscription on tke Eoman bridge beside tke town, 
wkick kas been publisked by Eenier (‘Eev. Arckseolog.,’ 1877, p. 200) 
and by EoeM (‘ Beitriige zur grieck. Epigrapkik ’) from a copy so bad 
that tkeir transcripts differ widely. It was afterwards publisked by me 
from tke accurate copy of Sir Ckarles 'Wilson (‘ Journal of PMlology,’ 
1883, p. 154). It is erected by tke arckons, senate, and people of 
Sebastopolis Heracleopolis, under tke governor of Cappadocia, Arrian 
(tke kistorian), a.d. 137. 

10. Ajiasia, Aiiisos, SisoPE, Heoc^sareia, KoiiAXA, Sebasteia, kave all 
retained tkeir ancient names witk more or less modification to tke present 
day. Komana is now a small village on tke Iris, above Tokat, wkick is 
said to be called Gomenek ; I kave not seen it. Strabo (p. 557) mentions 
tkat tke Iris flowed tkrougk tke city of Komana. Sebasteia was called 
Megalopolis after Pompey, and under tke early empire took tke name 
Sebasteia. Its walls were rebuilt by Justinian. 

11. Iboea. Tke position of Ibora can be determined witk approximate 
accuracy by tke letters of Basil and Gregory Nyssenus. Tke family 
estate wkere tkey were born, wkere they often went to live, and where 
tkeir sister Macrina died, was on tke banks of the Iris, at a village 
Annesoi. Tke road by wkick Gregory returned from Annesoi to Nyssa 
after tke death of Macrina passed tkrougk Sebastopolis, wkick was 
apparently not far distant. In kis youth Basil retired from tke world 
to live as a hermit close to Annesoi, but on tke opposite side of tke Iris.* 
It is frequently mentioned tkat Annesoi was in tke diocese of Ibora. 
Emmeleia, tke mother of Basil, Macrina, and Gregory, bad brought tke 
remains of tke Forty Martyrs to Annesoi and built a church there to 
receive tkem.f Hence, when tke Bishop of Ibora died, Gregory took 
temporary charge of tke church, as he felt to be kis duty.| Here 
delegates from Sebasteia, tke metropolis of Armenia Secunda, came to 
visit Mm. Kow Ibora was a bishopric on tke frontiers of Pontus, and 
not far from Dazimon (Tokat) ; therefore it was probably tkat bishopric 
of Pontus wkick adjoined Sebasteia. 

jj^Gregorj- Kazianzen (Epist. iv.) describes tke hermitage to wkick 

* Basil Epist., 3 and 223. — ewl rijs fiovris t^s ivl ry ’'iptSt Trorafiip. 

t Ktu^Tjs TTjs ifxol TrpoaTjKQvcTTjs, (y p ra Twy rpKTfiaKapioiy rovToiy avaKfiravrai Xeiypaya, 
fan ns iroAlx*'’! V yf Iruy, ’'l^apa KoAovafv ainjjy . — (Greg. Nyss., in ‘Quadr. Mart.,’^ 
p. 783.) 

t l^typa ttoKis earl Tots optois toD TIovtov KaxtpKtcptfypy exovo'a irpts pp.as 
.... fTTi^^rfras . — Greg. Nyss., ‘ Epist.,’ p. 1075. Kara rby irpoapKOVTO. rps trap' ainols 
iKicXpaCas itrffLfXriBripify. 
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Basil retreated as situated in a narrow glen among lofty mountains, 
which keep it always in shadow and darkness, while far helow the riTcr 
foams and roars in its rocky, narrow, precipitous hed. (Ep. iv.) This 
description can hardly refer to any other part of the river than the rocky 
glen below Turkhal. Ihora cannot he placed further down, because it is 
the frontier bishopric of Pontus towards Sebasteia ; and further up there 
is no rocky glen until the territory of Komana is reached. 

Gregoiy Xyssenus, in his treatise on Baptism (Trpos Tors /3 paSvvovra^ 
ets TO /SdTTTia/ia, iii. p. 415, Ed. Migne), speaks of Komana as a neigh- 
bouring city.* Tillemout, thinking that the treatise was written at 
Isyssa, infers that Xj'ssa and Komana were near each other. The truth 
is, that Gregory must have written bis treatise at Annesoi. We may 
therefore infer that the territory of Ibora adjoined that of Komana on 
the east and that of Sehasteia on the south, and touched the Iris from 
the boundary of Komana down to a point below Turkhal. The boundary 
was probably near Tokat, and Ibora itself may have been actually 
situated at Turkhal. 

If thi.s reasoning be correct, how are we to explain Basil’s letters 
86 and 87. A certain presbyter’s com had been seized by the public 
officers (twv rd S-)j/xd<Tca SiotKW -n-(T7i(rT(i'/u.ftaiy) at Yerisa (ev Bypicrcrois, cv 
K.rjpL<T<TOL^). Letter 86 is written to the governor of the province in 
which Basil had been born and brought up (tw apyovri rijs irarptSos and 
T<S rjyep.6vL), i. e. the governor of Pontus, and complains of the conduct of 
the officials at Yerisa. The second is addressed to the officer under 
whose instructions the officials of Yerisa claim to have acted : this 
officer is informed that Basil has already written to the governor of the 
province, and is exhorted to compel restitution of his own accord, as 
Basil will othenvise take the matter into the court of justice. Prom 
the expressions used in the second letter, it is certain that this officer 
was stationed at no great distance from Basil’s residence, Annesoi. The 
wiiter of the note in Migne concludes that therefore Annesoi was in the 
district of Yerisa. This is incorrect. Yerisa was one of the towns 
in the district administered from Ibora, where the chief civil and eccle- 
siastical officers of a “city and bishopric” resided. The farm from 
which the corn of Dorotheos, brother of Basil, f co-presbyter with the 
officer of the Ibora district, had been seized, was in Yerisa, in the 
district of Ibora. 

In the task of explaining the false inferences hitherto drawn from 
these two letters, we have at the same time gained a valuable indication 
of the site of Yerisa. J 

* eVi TTjs Ko/xava'Mv [i. e. Kopaveicv] iroAetej Tai/Tjjj doTuye/Toyos (p. 423). 

t 6 trodftvuTaros adiXiphs Aojpdfieos : not an actual brother of but rather a 

friend, called emphatically “ my very dear brother.” 

7 The notes in Migne explain the first letter as written to the officer in Yerisa, the 
second as to the prssses of Cappadocia ! 

VOL. IV. z 
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It might seem inconsistent with the situation assigned to Ihora that 
Basil sometimes speaks of it as near Neoc®sareia (Niksar). In Epistle 
210, Basil writing from Csesareia in Cappadocia to the people of Neo- 
Ciesareia, may very well say that he will be near them when he goes to 
Annesoi, even though Annesoi is beside Turkhal. Epistle 21 G is to be 
interpreted in the same way. On a circular journey for church purposes, 
Basil came from the south-west to Dazimon (the Kaz Ova between Tokat 
and Turkhal), and then visited his brother Peter, whom we may assume 
to have been living on the family property at Annesoi. The first and 
more natural interpretation is that Peter, the brother of Basil, lived at a 
place further up the Iris than Dazimon, in the direction of Neocaesareia 
(Bas. Ep. 216 Sto. t6 rots Kara ^(.OKaurapuav tottois). But On 

more careful consideration it is obvious that after the troubles in Dazimon, 
Basil went to take a holiday with his brother Peter, and therefore he did 
not necessarily continue his journey onward from Dazimon. The ex- 
pression of neighbourhood to the district of Xeoctesareia is doubtless 
only comparative : Basil’s usual residence was Cfesareia. Moreover, 
as Ibora has now been placed, its territory probably touched that of 
Neocaesareia. 

As Ibora is now placed, its situation also suits the statement of 
Procopius, Hist. Arc., p. Ill, that Amaseia and Ibora were both 
destroyed by an earthquake under Justinian. The most correct form 
of the name is ’lyScopa. 

The place to which Naucratius, brother of Basil and Macrina, retired, 
ami where he died, was three days’ journey from Annesoi, in a wooded 
hilly district on the Iris. It must have been three days’ journey down 
the river towards Amasia, as this distance measured up the river would 
take us beyond Komaua far into the province of Polemoniacus (Greg. 
Isyss., lit. Macrin., p. 967). 

Ai-axius was bishop of Ihora at the time when Macrina died; the 
date of her death is by some authorities given as July 19th a.d. 380, by 
others November — December 379. Another bishop, Uranius, probably 
earlier, is mentioned in ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 6th, p. 553 (qui Ibororum 
cathedram exomavit ibique conditus est).*'’ 

The territory of Ibora extended perhaps as far as the Halys. In 
Not. III. occurs o 'Ifiopmv TjToi Ilt/xoXi'a? (with the variant nt,uoAtcro-us)' 
Pimolissa and Ibora Vi'qto therefore two towns under the same bishop. 
According to Cedrenus, ii., 626 and 642, Pimolissa was a fortress on 
the Halys (to (ppovpwv rrjv n-i;^oAt<r(rai'. TrcVpa 8e rj Ti.-qp6Xi<TO-a Trapa to 
XciAos Kei/xm; toS 'AAvos TOTap.ov), and Strabo refers to the district 
of Pimolisa as situated next to Chiliokomon, in the northern part of the 

” IJrauius, along with Meletius and Seleucus, bishops of Amaseia, built a 
uiouastcn- at Amaseia. Meletius and Seleucus were buried there (i6.). The monas- 
tery is mentioned by Theophanes, p. 228. It was named Flavia (‘Act. Sanct.,’ ib 
p. .5(J1) 
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territory of Amaseia, but extending to the river Halys.* Kiepert’s 
position for Pimolisa at Osmanjik seems higlily probable. 

12. Yeeisa or Yerissa was originally in the diocese of Ibora. It was 
afterwards dignified as an independent bishopric under the Metropolis 
of Sebasteia in Armenia Prinia.| This makes it probable that the 
territory of Ibora was inconveniently large, and the southern part, with 
the town of Yerissa, was constituted an independent city and bishopric. 
This took place after the time of Basil and before 458 a.d. Yerissa 
was assigned to Armenia Prima both in the Xotitiie and in the Epistola 
Prov. Armen. I. ad Leonem. 

These considerations unite in pointing us to the site of Bolus, which 
fulfils all the conditions ; and we see that Bolus actually is the modern 
form of Yerisa. Two passages quoted in L. 13 and P. 12 p>erhaps mention 
the direct road from the sea-coast as passing through Yerisa. 

12. Daziuoxis was the name of the rich plain now called Kaz Ova, 
through which the Iris flows after passing through the middle of 
Komana (Strab., p. 547). Dazimon, which seems to have been a fortress, 
must have been the modern Tokat, with its strong castle. In the year 
800 the Emperor Michael led an army against the Saracens, encamped 
in an open grassy plain Cellarion (xopTO(f>uf>ov -n-cSfov) in the district called 
Daximon.J To understand the events that follow, it is necessary to 
know what had been the previous movements of the Saracens. The 
Byzantine writers give no information on this point, but Finlay infers 
from the Arab historians that they were returning from Sinope. 
Instead of marching by the regular road (r^s nTpip.p.ivq'i oSoC) which 
led to Zelisa (perhaps a mistake for Belisa, a form intermediate between 
the older Berisa and the modern Bolus §), they turned aside and marched 
to Chonarion. Chonarion was near the Byzantine camp, and in the 
battle which followed Michael was defeated, and fled six miles to a 
rugged hill called Anzes. The Saracens after vainly attacking Anzcs, 
retired to a grassy plain named Dora (/yrw iroppwTtpu) xwp-ja-ui' Theoph. 
Contin., p. 179; cf Genes., p. 93). 

In the year the Saracen army was encamped at Daximon (Kara rov 
SaSipMva), Theophilus collected an army from all quarters and encamped 

* Compare also Xicepli., p. 143, Teubner edition. 

t Hieroeles, if bis list is quite complete, considers Yerissa as a part of Ibora ; but 
Justinian (Novella, a.d. 536) mentions it as an independent city of Armenia under 
Sebasteia, and it is given under Sebasteia in Epist. ad Leonem in 458. Justinian placed 
Zela and Komana in the new province of Annenia Secunda along with Sebasteia, Sebas- 
topobs, and Yerisa, but the ecclesiastical division remained as before. Probably 
Hierocles is defective, and ought to contain Yerisa. 

I Kai Kara\a$u3v nya \wpoy ^ iirwyvfiov eKeio'e fTK'qvouraL efv te KiPd^toy 

KaroivQu.acp.evQy KeAAapEor. — Genes., p. 92. Perh.rps ^ should in this woi\l always bo 
corrected to but the same variation occurs in the name Moxeanoi of Plirjgia (Ptolemy 
and an inscription), who are MOZEANOI on coins. 

§ Perhaps it may be preferred to consider Zelisa as an error for Zela, but the story 
will be ecinally intelligible. 

z 2 
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at Anzes (KaTo. tov A battle took place immediately : Tbeopbilus 

was defeated and fled to Cbiliokomon, near Amasia (Genesius, p. 67-8 ; 
Tbeopban. Contin., p. 127-8; cp. Strab., p. 561). 

It is clear from tbe Arab accounts (Weil, Cbalifen ii., p. 312) that 
tbe Saracens bad invaded Anatolia by way of Melitene.* At Anzes 
Tbeopbilus could ascend a biU and survey tbe Saracen army in its 
jDosilion. 

Dazimon (t( 3 Aafi/awn) is mentioned as a town or a district ofPontus, 
visited by Basil (Ep. 212, 216) on a circular tour, in order to counteract 
tbe Arian influence of Eustathius, Bisbop of Sebasteia. It was therefore 
near enough to be under tbe influence of Sebasteia, and tbe context 
shows that it was quite close to Ibora (see Iboka). Tbe situation at 
Tokat illustrates admirably the circumstances related in the letters. 
Bazimon was not a bishopric; it must have been subject to the Bishop 
of Komana. In the Bj’zantine wars it must have become far more 
important than Komana, and the title 6 Kopdvwv Aa^t/iwvos might 
be expected, if the lists were completel}’ true to historical fact. 

13. Eudoxiana is placed by Kiepert at Tobat-t The only reference 
to Eudo.xiana that I have observed is in the Latin version of Ptolemy, 
where it is inserted between Sermuga and Comana in Pontus Galaticus. 
This could be accepted only as a Byzantine interpolation in the text : 
some city must be meant which temporarily took the name. But 
I\'ilberg’s supposition that Eudoixata or Eudoxata of Armenia Minor is 
meant is very probable. The latitude and longitude of Eudoxiana are 
hardly consistent with Pontus Galaticus, and agree almost exactly with 
those assigned to Eudoxata. 

Q. — Lykaonia asd Tyanitis. 

1. The roads of Lykaonia and of southern Cappadocia will be most con- 
veniently treated together, and I have therefore separated the discussion 
of the southern part of Cappadocia from the rest of that country. In 
the vast level plains of Lykaonia and southern Cappadocia, roads may 
run in any direction. We therefore get no help from the natural road- 
lines in determining the sites of cities, but on the contrary we must first 
fix the cities and then lay down the roads that connect them. 

Lykaonia was first formed into a separate province about 371—2 A.n. 
For some time previously it seems to have been divided between Pisidia 
and Isauria, 

In later Byzantine times Lykaonia was entirely included in the 
Anatolic Theme. This is mentioned by Constantine (de Them.'), and his 

* The fortress Loulon, -which commanded the road through the Cilician Gates, -was 
at this time in Byzantine hands. From Melitene the Arabs would probably advance 
through Sebasteia. 

t In 0. I. G., 4184, the statement also appears. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA JIIXOE. 


statement is confirmed by another authorityj who mentions that the 
Anatolic Theme bordered on Cilicia.* 

I now discuss the cities in detail, taking first Lykaonia and then the 
southern part of Cappadocia, and finally the passes across Taurus. The 
foundation of such a discussion must as usual be a comparative table of 
the ancient lists; see p. 331. 

2. Icosiuii. The site of Iconium has never been uncertain ; it has 
preserved an unbroken history and a single name down to the present day. 

According to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy Discipiles, was 
bishop of Iconium, and was succeeded by Terentius, also one of the 
Seventy (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ June 20th, p. 67). Cornutus, bishop and martyr, 
in Act. Sanct., Sept. 12. 

Iconium was selected by the Seljuk sultans as their capital, moved 
partly by its central situation, and partly perhaps by the amenity of 
its surroundings, unusual in Lj'caonia. The gardens and orchards on 
the west and south-west of Konia are still a pleasant feature ; they depend 
on iiTigatiou, of course. The irrigating channels are mentioned in Nicetas 
Choniata, p. 542 (ra twv K7j—<ov Ta(l)p€VfjLaT(l T€ Kal TOC? Stcupc^a?, ol crvi'ep^et? 
cicrt irepl to ’Ikoviov). 

3. Lystea is proved to have been at Khatyn Serai by the following 
inscription, found on the site now called Zoldera, a mile north of the 
village, by Prof. Sterrett (‘Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 142 Bicuui Au<j(us- 
t'.im) Col(onia) Iul(ia) Felix Gemina Lustra consecrarit d{ecreto) d(ecurlonuui). 
This situation for Lystra was conjectured by Leake in 1820, but subse- 
quent writers had inclined to other views, till Prof. Sterrett’s dis- 
covery confirmed Leake’s guess.f 

Artemas or Artemius, one of the Seventy Disciples, is said to have 
become bishop of Lj-stra in the first century (Act. Sanct. June GOth, p. 67). 

4. Mistuia or Mistheia. The evidence with regard to this city is 
scanty. It was on a Roman road, for it is mentioned by Anon. Savenn, 
It was in the territory of the Orondeis, who had another city named 
Pappa. Misthia was in Lykaonia, and Papjia was in Pisidia : therefore, 
the territory of the Orondeis was divided by the boundary between 
Byzantine Pisidia and Lykaonia, and the two cities must have lain near 
each other on the frontier. These conditions point unmistakably to 
the north-eastern extremity of the Bey Sheher Lake. For Misthia there 
is practically no choice ; it must have been situated at the site called 

* De Velit. Bell. Niceph. Phnk. prref. (p. 185 Bonn). — eV rots yenoyovffi tt? Taptry 
eenacri, rp re KaTiraSoKia Kai Tif ’KvoltoKikS. Still later Seleukeia became a separate 
Theme, between OOicia and the Anatolic Theme. 

t 5Iy own error as to Khatjui Serai (‘ Bulletin de Corresp. Hellen.,’ 1SS3, p. 31S) 
was due to my observing that the ruins were evidently those of a Eoman colony ; 
and as it was not known in 1883 that Lystra was a colony, the proof seemed complete 
that Lystra could not have been situated there. A year later the first evidence was 
published that Lystra was a colony, viz. a coin belonging to] M. Waddington. MM. 
Eadet and Paris identify Zosta with Lystra (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1886, p. 511). 
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Monastir between Kbiak Dede and Kirili Kassaba, on the Eoman road 
Antiocheia']Sreapolis(Kara Agatch)-Misthia-KaralIia(Bey Sheher). The 
mile-stones at Khiak Dede, Kirili Kassaba, and near Bey Sheher, also 
the inscription of a o-Tartojvdpios * at Kirili Kassaba, prove the course of 
the Eoman road. 

Misthia is very raredy mentioned. It was captured by the Arabs in 
712, but probably not long retained bj' them (Theoph., p. 3S2). In the 
reign of Leo (about 900 a.d.) a Saracen army invaded the Anatolic 
Theme, and laid siege to the castle of Misthia (to KaerTpov Mio-^etas), but 
were obliged to retire when they heard of an inroad made by the Byzan- 
tine general Kicephorus Phokas into Cilicia. The castle of Misthia may 
be situated on one of the hills beside Monastir, or may even be the actual 
city Misthia.f 

Misthia is given in the earlier Notiti® TIL, Till., IX., as a bishopric 
under Iconium. But in all the rest it is an archbishopric.^ It was 
apparently raised in dignity at the same time as the neighbouring 
Xeapolis of Pisidia, and this must have taken place not later than the 
middle of the eighth century. 

0. Vasad.4. aud Misthia were adjoining bishoprics, so that it conld be a 
question to which of them certain ground belonged. § The northern 
territory between Misthia and Iconium still remains without a bishojJ- 
ric, and at Yonuslar there are the remains of a large and fine church. 
Yonuslar was therefore the centre of the bishopric which extended over 
this hilly but well-watered and, in many parts, very fertile region, and 
its ancient name must be Vasada. Yonuslar means Jonases or Johns. 
This suggests that the church was dedicated to St. John, and that, as 
is A'ery often the case in Anatolia, the religious name has supplanted 
the civil name in j)opular use, and has thus passed into the modern 
language. See also jrp. 220, 227, 305. 

Saint Eustochios belonged to Ousada [read Ouasada]. He was 
baptized by Eudoxios, bishop of Antiocheia. He then removed to 
Lystra, rvhere he conA-erted Gainos, his cousin, with his entire house- 
hold. He Avas arrested in the time of Maximian, carried before the 

* Published by me in • Bulletin de Corr. Hellen..’ 18S3, p. 316. 

t The Byzantine habit of making castles on precipitous rocks suggests that ti;;s 
hast, -on was not on the actual site of Misthia, but on some lofty site. It is even possible 
that the kale about a mile west of Selki Serai is meant ; it stands on a lofty hill, and is of 
great natural strength. I did not ascend it, and saw no traces of walls through a glass, 
but the natives of Selki asserted that it was an ancient fortress. Theodore of Alisthia, 
Cedren., II., 39S. I do not know why Misthia and Koloncia are united in Xotitia X, 
unless it be that Koloneia wa^ in purtihns infidtlimn and the title was conjoined w.tb 
Alisthia. 

X In Not. Till, it occurs twice, first as an archbishopric, aud then as a bishopric under 
Iconium. This is an example of a common kind of error in these registers, arising iisai 
carelessness in correcting them. 

§ Tiiy aypov rhv viroKei^evov rp MriCTeia, tp o &i'6pcc7ros, 

OvairdSois inroreXeTy. — Basil. Ep., 118 ; quoted by AVesseling loc. Read OiacraSois. 
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I rxses Agrippinus, and finally sent to Ankyra, where lie was executed 
{ Act. iSanct., June 23. p. 472). 

6. Aiiblada, according to the order of Hierocles, is lioside Misthia and 
Ouasada ; according to the Xotitife, it is beside Honionada and Onasada. 
These indications would be excellently satisfied by a situation at or a 
little to the north of Selki Serai, if there were any indication of ancient 
life there. None, however, is known to exist, and this district belongs 
to Misthia, while other reasons point to a situation for Aniblada, further 
west, beyond Misthia. Aniblada is placed both liy Ptolemy and by 
Strabo fp. 570) in Pisidia; the latter mentions it as on the frontier of 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and the former as being (with Apollonia, Antiocheia, 
and Neapolis) in that part of Pisidia which still remained in his time 
attached to the province Galatia. These particulars are sufliciently 
explicit to warrant us in placing Amblada on the eastern side of the 
Limnai (Egerdir Gol) near Galandos.^ This situation is confirmed by 
the statement of Stiabo that Amblada was renowned for its wine : now 
the shores of the Egerdir Lake have always been renowned for their 
grapes, and, in reply to my C|uestions, the inhabitants of Antiocheia 
(A’alowaj) and the neighbourhood unanimously declared that the country 
about Galandos was covered witli vineyards, and supplied grapes to 
their markets. In the middle ages it was said that thirty-six different 
.species of giapes were produced on the southern shores of Egerdir Lako.'j' 
On the other hand, grapes, though not altogether wanting, are very 
little grown on the east side of Boj’ Sheber Lake, aliont Misthia and 
Selki Serai, which furnishes a new reason against the attempt to place 
Amblada there. I have, therefore, no hesitation in placing Amblada at 
si'me jdace not far from Galandos on the eastern side of Egerdir Lake. 
Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles., T. 2, mentions that Amblada was in an 
unpleasant and unhealthy situation, that the soil was liarren, and that 
the inhabitants were rude and uncultivated. The name occurs in a 
great variety of forms, Amlada, Amblada, Ampelada, Anpedada, 
Amilauda, &c. ; the native form w.rs probably 3Ilad-a, or Mlad-os, which 
is hellenised in various ways. The name occurs also as Blaundos, or 
Mlanndos, or Blados, or Phlaudos in Lydia. Many members of the 
Society called Xenoi Tekmoreioi | belonged to Amblada, and this fact 
suggests that it was not far from the north-east end of the Luaaal 
(Hoiran Gol). This situation makes it diflicult to explain why the 

* I plac_fl AiuFlada here in a paper piililnheil in 1SS3 (‘.Journ Hell. Stud,,’ vol, ie., 
p 37). Professor Sterrett, who eS[jloreil the district, mentioned (on my request that lie 
= ."uFl examine fur the purpose) that there were no traeis of aneiint life there, in 
1 -s Preliminary Report. This foieeil me to retr.act my opinion (• ilittheilungen des 
I'.'iifuts zu Athen.’ lSs5, p, lUOy but since then he has published both Greek and 
1. ttin inseriptions found by himself in the district (■ Wolfe Expedition,’ pp. 277-s). 

t Fuiter, ■ Kleinasieii,’ ii,, p, 4^1. after H.tdji Kbalfa. 

; See Sterrett, • Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 2 tO. and ntv paper in •Joiirn, ILll Stud.,’ 
1 'S3, p. 23 ff. 
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Lisliop of Amlilada was under tlie metropolitan of Ikonitn ; Lut tlio 
exam2)les of Argiza and Theodosiopolis i E. 2 and p. 305) show tliat 
Li'hops sometimes were connected with a distant metropolitan, for some 
unknown reason. The situation of Pappa and Misthia, in Ptolemy, 
seems to ho soiith and east of the district which contains Amblada, 
Xeapolis. and Antiocheia ; and, when Ptolemy confii ms other ev’iJence, 
he may he accepted as valnahle. 

7. Homonades were a tribe occujn-ing the mountainous region east 
and north of Trogitis (Seidi Sheher Lake). This situation is cleaily 
demanded by the description of Strabo, as on the Pisidian border, on the 
north-eastern side of Cilicia Tracheia, and near Isanra fpp. 668, 670), 
and ar, adjoining the territories of Selge and Kateiina ” (pp. 560, 570) 
among' the mountains of Taurus. 

There can hardly he any doult that the inscription (Sterrett, 
‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ Xo. 240), in which the Demos of the Sedaseis speak 
of Kai Toi's oji.oi6vui y/xZv, proves that the Sedaseis weie one of the 
demoi into -which the ethnos of the Homonades was divided. This 
inscription was found at Xamusa, in the district which has just been 
assigned to the Homonades. 

X’o coins of the Homonades are known, and this failure can hardly 
he an accidental one. due merely to the deficiency of our collection.?. 
The reason. I think, lie.s in the .subdivision of the ethnos into smaller 
part.?. Hence in later time the Homonades are enumerated in the 
lists Loth of Pamphylia and of Lyl:aonia ; some of their villages or 
towns were in one prrivinee. some in the other. One of these town.s 
was, a.s I believe, Dalisaiid''S, which was a member of the Koinon 
Lykaonon, and which must therefore be di.-tingnished from the other 
Dalisaiidos, a member of the Dek.apolis of Isauria in the valley of the 
Ermeiiek Su. In a paper recently juiblished in the ‘ Athenische 
3Iitthcilnngea des lustituts,’ I have argued that Dalisaudos -was 
situated at Fusilier, and this localisation seems to me to be correct ; but 
I had not then learned that a second Dalisaudos must he assnmO'l in 
Isauria. I then th..aight that a border city might have been mentioned 
in both provinces, but I now find that the authorities for placing 
Dalisaudos or Lalisandos in the Dekajiolis are conclusive. 

The Homonades, being thn.s la-'.-kcii into .small demoi or towns, 
f .niiel no political unity and did not strike coins. Dalisaudos did, and 
perhaps .such places as Kolyhrassos have also developed out of mere 
villages or demoi of the Homonades. .Strabo’s account makes them 
extend from Katenna and .Selge on the west to Cilicia Tracheia on tho 
soiith-o,ist and I.ykaonia on the east; and stiictly taken this would 
imply til 'it Lyrbe and Karallia also were towns of the Homonades, n t 
to mention Gorgorome. Possibly even Parlais, if I have correctly 

.Sclua; ut Silrk lj.a.s loua- been an accepteJ position, and Professor G. IIir;o!."eM 
tb tecte ! K Oenna in tlie moiicrn name Godena. 
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assigned it, tras a colony founded on the edge of their territory by 
Augustus in order to keep down this people who were in his time a 
real danger to the pacified provinces. Similarly Lystra on their 
eastern frontier served the double ptirjtose of a fortress against the 
Isaurians and the Homonades. 

S. Ilistea retains the ancient name in the form Ilisera. 

9. Lakaxlia is still called Laranda by the Christian population, as 
well as Karaman, which is the official and usual name. 

10. Derbe. In fixing the site of Derbe, the first preliminary is to 

understand what is meant by Ptolemy’s ‘ Strategia x\.ntiochiane,’ which 
he places in Cap23adocia, and which contains the four towns Derbe, 
Laranda, Olbasa, and Mousbanda. In studying any statement of 
Ptolemy, the first essential is to determine his authority. In this case 
there can be no doubt that he refers to the same historical fact as Strabo 
does ( P- 335 ), when, after describing tbe ten Strateyiai of Cappadocia, 
lie adds that in the first century before Christ there was an eleventh 
strategia consisting of part of Lykaonia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia 
t TTpocrtyeVcTO o’ i'aTepov Trapix 'Ptopaiojr c’k •nj'; KiXtKias tols —fo ApyeXdor Kal 
erceKil-nj arpa-njyLa. ■>/ —epl Kuoru/IaXa Ka\ Kv^iarpa pixi-"- 'AiTiTru-pov 
Tor Xyarov Sip^ipj*. This, like the other Strateyiai, had ceased to exi.st 
long before the time of Ptolemy; but we may accejjt his list as a 
valuable testimonj' as to its limits. His list contains only four names, 
Derbe, Laranda, Olbasa, and Mousbanda ; but Appinn and Strabo both 
add Eastahala, and Strabo also adds Kybistra. Of these, Olbasa, or 
rather Olba, according to the neee.«sary correction of 31. "Waddiugton 
(‘ Voyage Numismat.,’ s.v. ; and 3Iousbanda, are citie.s of Byzantine 
Isauria, which was in earlier time called Cilicia Tracheia. Laranda has 
been already mentioned, and the situation of Kybistra at Eregli is 
certain. Accordingly, the general position of this eleventh Strategia is 
certain. It extends from the original frontier of Cappodocia at 
Kybistra westward and southward as far as Derbe (pe'xpt Ae'p/l);?, Strabo), 
which must therefore be west of Larauda. Considering tbe frontier 
line and the position of IlLtra and Laranda, there is hardly any choice 
left. Derbe must be placed about Zosta.j Tbe situation agroe.s 
admirably with the order of Hierocles and Mot. I., YH., Till., IX. It 
is demanded also by another passage in Strabo (p. -509 ), who defines 
Isaurica as containing tbe two Isauras and many other villages, and 
proceeds : rijs o’ ’luavj’ih-iis 6!' — Aei'puts <j Ae/jyS/;. Ilis next word."’, 

pii\t(TTUi Ty KaTT'raooKia refer to the fact that it was on the: 

frontier of the eleventh strategia, an external addition which had been 
attached to Cappadocia. 

* He refers to the tutue flistriet (p. 537) as rriv iTTifcrrjTGu (i. e. a-rpa'rrjyiai’'}'. ras 
5 eTTtKTTjTovs ou (rwapidixic Tai'Ta-s. (1) ra Kaard^aXa Ka\ rd Ki ^tcTTpa, (2) Kal Ta, 
Appian (LelL Mitbr., 105^ rnci«.ly "‘several ciiies of Ciliolu Tracheia, among’ 

3Ybich was Kastabala.” 

t Tbi» situation was hr^t suggested by Professor J. li. S. .Sterrett. 
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Strabo (p. 535) is clear that this district of Kyhistra, Kastahala, 
Derhe, &c., was in the province Cappadocia, constituted by Tiberius 
A.D. 17, tvhen the last king Arclielatis died, but in later time Derbe and 
Larauda appear as part of Lykaonia, cities of the Kou ov AvKaorou . 
It is not recorded when they were transferred from Cappadocia t(t 
Lykaonia, but it is highly probable the title CTaudio-Derbe was insti- 
tuted by Claudius, when lie arranged the transference, a.d. 41. After- 
wards, when Cappadocia and Galatia were united by Tespasian. the 
whole of Lykaonia was included in this vast province. Hence Ptolemy 
is confused in his division of Galatia and Cappadocia, putting part of 
Lykaonia in the one province and part in tlie other. The Siraiejiu 
Antiochiane he derived from an old source ; for there is no probability 
that the Euiuaii province was administered according to the Strateijiai. ~ 
If the Eomans had kept up this division, Ptolemy's list of the cities in 
the Strategiai would probably not have been so bad as it is. 

11. Baiiata is very rarely alluded to. The following is the only 
reference known to me in literature. A saint, named ‘.Joannes in the 
'Well,' lived in Kybistra with his mother -Julia and his sister Themistia. 
He chose the life of a hermit, and with his mother '.s consent went out at 
the age of thirteen to live in the wilderness (Vi/v yyg/jMv olKiju-ai ygv). An 
angel met him and guided him, and lie went a journey of one day till he 
found a well, in which he lived teu years. Then a certain Chrysias, 
&ii' iv T\) v\ij Tcov Bu/jare'iur,t was brought by an angel forth into the 
wilderness and buried Joannes (Act. Sanct., TIaich 30tli, p. 330 and 
add, 43). 

The locality is clear. Joannes went forth from Kybistra (now 
Eregli) into the plains north-west, which lie between Eregli. Kara 
Bunar, and Kara I)agh. Barata must be one of the towns on the edge 
of this desert, and the order of the Byzantine lists, which place it along 
with Laranda, Derbe, and Hyde, is more in favour of a site in the Kara 
Dagh, while Hyde was at Kara Bunar. and S. Joannes lived in the 
treeless level plains between them. 

The Peutinger Table confirms this situation. It mentions Barata 
fifty miles from leoiiium on a road leading to the east. This coincidence 
of authorities places Barata at Bin Bir Kdis.se or Madeii blieher i in 
Kara Dagh. 

If I am coiTect in placing Hyde at Kara Bunar, the onler of tie:- 
Byzantine lists points conclusively and inexorably to this site for Barata ; 
but the conjectural 2')ositiiin of Hyde is too much in need of external 
confirmation to be able to afford any suirport to other identifications. 

' Kuhn. • Stafitsverfasiune Jes lom. IJeiches,’ ocnsuhri:. on the cciitrary, that tha 
riomaii administration was conducted aocordiiii: to the strategiai. 

t Oue might suspect “To^ for t'Aj;, for there are no trees in Lycaouia. and Hyilt wa' 
in this country. Perhaps the original text was "To;; [7r\'!;<n'or] rwv BapaTehu. 

+ Yladen Slieiier means “ City of Mines.’’ Xo lumos are now know u. 
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Still it is important that these positions ^should in their entirety confirm 
the order of Hierocles. 

As this site, though rather famous, has been very little explored, I 
may briefly mention the remarkable series of churches, which are well 
worth a careful examination by students of ecclesiastical antiquities. 
Sir C. Wilson and I coj^ied the following inscription, which ran along 
the side walls of the nave of one of these churches : a syllable or two 
were engraved over the keystone of each of the arches. The remaining 
j)art of the inscription began from the east end. 


+TOKOAAHniN 

eNKOINOO 

eY3A 

IV 16 NOI 

ere.;,,/ 


TO KoXXrj!~ y]tr 

tr Koivm 

effctt- 

fievoL 

erfft . . 


The inscription must have begun at the west end, on the left hand 
as one entered the church, and, after uinning the whole length of the 
church, continued on the right side, back to the entrance.* 

On the walls of a church, outride the ancient city, there are a 
number of pilgrims’ marks, all of the same type. 


6 YXHNHC 1 

OYTIB€P(OY 

eYXHT 6 YKPOY 

HAnioif 

eYXHN€Y 


NTJCTi- 


310, 


ov TtjSfptov. 
tv\y] Tcvs-pov 
n airlov. 

t{\yjv Ei]_yet'£fA’ ?j. 

Similar inscrijnicms fiom Biu Bir Kilise are given bj’ Davi-s, 2>. 
€YXHIN • • ■ • ’br-yej'Ovus V] 

GYXHAOMETIOY Ao^mctiov. 

and by Eadet and Paris, ‘Bull. Coir. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 512, which 
may perhaiis be lestored Peop yiov « [keI ~arTos i oikov 

ai'Twv i.f 

I should be glad if some attention could be given to these ruins, 
which are jierhaps the most interesting iu Asia Hinor for church 
antiquities. 

12. Ubixxaca, in the Peutinger Table, near Archeluis, is certainly 
a corrupt form. Hyde suggests itself as perhajis the original name. 
According to the following restoration of the Eumau road, Hude and 
Canna were adjoining stations, and their name.s may have been corrujited 
into the single Ubinnaca. 


* The corrcctinn seonis !iece'j.iTy. but the rea.liua seLiuc-d clear on the 

wall. I do not unrleistand in what sense a wclt-kucayu tnrm = collegium, 

13 to be taken, unle.-s it be the church of a Cjllegium." 

t The three other in.sciijitions from Bin Bir Kilise, published r.n the same page, are 
badly explained, ami perhaps not well copied. One seems to begin aVr-n rj K-aT(cn'))c(7)'tr(i)j 
M(ana[<r]^j toD ‘Idiyyyos. Another ends arjiCl) S,j€0pyu i. The third begins [u Seh a. , . .]ou 
(Sio.Ojs dyaAtlaaTi, Ac. 
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13. Hyd£. Of this city notliiiig is known, riiny says it was a city 
of Lykaonia, situated on tlie borders of Galatia"* * * § ** and Caj>padocia, and it 
struck coins as a member of tbe Koinon Lyeaonou. Ilierocles mentions 
it after Derbe and Barata, and Xotitite I., YIIL, IX. bare it also after 
Barata and Derbe, and before Savatra and Kanna. Tbese considerations 
agree well with the neighbourhood of Kara Bunar. Xow Xotitim III., 
X., XIII. omit Hyde and mention Thebasa. It is a natural supposition 
that the omission of Hyde was not accidental, but that Hyde was 
merged in Thebasa. 

14. Alterations were frequently made in the situation of cities during 
the Byzantine period f ; in such cases the lists sometimes, but nut always, 
give the names of the old and the new site side by .side. I shall now 
proceed to show that everything recorded about Thebasa piuints to a 
situation in the country about Kara Bunar. 

In Xot. III., X., XIII., Passala and Tibas.sada i occur as 13 and 14. 
There can be little doubt that these two names are a dittography, and 
that they denote the strong fortress Thebasa in Ly'caouia. Thebasa is 
said by Pliny, v., 27, to have been a Lykaonian city, situated in Tauros. 
It is also mentioned in the account of the Saracen inroads during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when it was a critical point. It was, 
therefore, situated on one of the road.s by which the Saracens were in 
the habit of invading the Byzantine territory, i.e. it was one of the 
two roads which met at Podaudos (one by way of Tyana, the other by 
Herakleia-Kybistra), and went south to Tarsos through the Cilioian 
Gates. § Herakleia-Kyhistra was another of these critical points at the 
time ; Malakopaia (north of Tyana) another. 

Thebasa belonged to Lycaoni.i, whereas Herakleia-Kyhistra was part 
of Cappadocia at all times ; therefore Thebasa must have been further 
west, and perhaps on the direct road thence to Iconium. We should 
then look for it in the neighbourhood of Kara Bunar ; there are there 
both water and suitable points for fortification. A convenient water 
supply in this dry plain was of course an object of the first importance 
for the Saracen invaders. 

It was a pleasant confirmation of my work that, when independent 
reasoning had led me at different times to place Thebasa and Hyde as I 
have done, I then observed that the result explained the omission of 
Hyde in Xot. Ill, X., XIII. We have one of the numerous cases of 

* He uses the name in the sense of the province Galatia, in which Lykaonia was 
included. 

t I.e, a new centre grew up, and the mass of population collected there. 

J Tibassada; with the termination compare Tymbriada, a form of Tymbrias. 
nA22.A.AA = TI[B]A22AAA. 

§ Loulon was in Saracen hands at tiie time when Thebasa is meutioned, and conse- 

quently invasions were as a rule made through the Cilician Gat^-S (see below). 
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correspondence between a city in tbe low ground, Hj’de, and a strong 
fortress on a rock, Tbebasa, Corresponding examples are — 

Prymnessos and Akroenos 

Kolossai and Cbonai 

Pessiniis and Jnstinianopolis-Palias 

It is possible that some MS. Xotitia may yet be found ■^^'ith. the 
entry "yi-ij yroL Qijf^acra. 

15. It lunst be acknowledged that the above conditions are not very 
definite, and that they wonld be fairly well fulfilled if Hj'de and Thebasa 
were situated further north-we.st at Kara-ang-Kapu, where there is a 
very strong castle uu a lofty hill, rising on three sides right out of the 
Lycaonian plain, and close to the Cappadocian frontier. This might 
seem to suit the position of Uhiimaca on the Peutinger Table much 
better ; for Ubinnaca there seems to bo placed on a road fri>ni Archelais 
to Tyana, passing west of Hassan Dagh, and therefore through Kara-ang- 
Kapu. The only difficulty in the way of this is that Argos or Argeos 
seems to he the name of the castle above Kara-ang-Kapu, and that I feel 
very doubtful whether a road west of the Ilassan Dagh can ever have 
been in use. My opinion, after travelling the road, was that it can at 
no time have been the route from Archelais to Tyana, and that no 
Pioman road passed through this rocky, dry, and barren country on the 
western skirts of the Hassan Dagh. Moreover, it is hardly an admis- 
sible supposition that a city striking coins could have existed in such a 
miserable situation as Kara-ang-Kapu. 

The conditions would not he well fulfilled if Hyde and Thebasa are 
supposed to have been situated at Amhararassi ; (1) I think there is 
no hill there which could become a Byzantine fortress ; (2) Kastabala 
M'as more probably situated there ; (3) the corruption Uhiimaca in the 
Peutinger Table then remains unexplained. 

Thebasa was fortified Ijy Xicephorus a.u. 805, along with Ankyra and 
Audraso.s. In 80G Harun-al-Eashid occupied Tyana, and built a mosque 
there ; he then captured Herakleia, Thebasa, Malakopaia, Sideropalos, 
and Audrasos, which in the Arab account are given as Herakleia, 
Sakaliba (Byzantine AouAov, called by Joan. Chald. Hisu Assakaliha, the 
bulwark of Tarsos), Dahesa (apparently Thebasa), Safssaf, Kunia or 
Malkunia (apparently Malakopaia), and Dsu-l-kala."' As soon as Harun 

* As I qnntt tliis list. I may lieiv give- a iliscu^siun of tlie names, which might more 
suitably bo gtvou below in K. In this list Safssaf and Dsu-l-kala seem to correspond 
to Andrasos and Sideropalos. S.ifssaf means “ willow,” and in Turkish Sogud (Suyut), 
which has the same meaning, is a common village name. 

Safssaf was taken by the Saracens in a raid, a.d. 797, when Harun penetrated as far 
as Ankyra (Weil, • Cleseh, d. Khalif.,’ ii. 470). Theophanes mentions a raid of the 
Saracens in 790, which reached Amorion (p. 470). The two are possibly the same, 
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retired, Isicepliorus refortifieci tlie same places, and even ravaged 
Cilicia about Mopsouestia and Anazarbos ; but Haruu again sent an 
army, and once more captured Tliebasa. 

Theodosius, bishop of the Catholic Church in Ide, signed the will of 
Gregory of Xazianzos. He is, doubtless, Bishop of Hyde. 

Pliny mentions the Tliebaseni in Galatia, i.e. the Eonian Province, 
which included Lykaonia. Mordtmann, not observing this, distinguishes 
the Galatian from the Lykaonian Thebasa, and identifies the former with 
Pteria ( ‘ Yli'uich. Sitzungsber.,’ 1800, p. 178, ff.). 

Hero is the most convenient place to discuss the south-western corner 
of Cappadocia, which is properly a part of Strategia Tyanitis, but is by 
Ptolemy separated from it. It contains two cities, Kybistra ami 
KastabaLi. 

IG. Kybistea was situated where the modern Eregli stands, in an 
open t\ ell-watered situation, a very city of orchards. Such a situation 
was not suited for the troubled times of Bvzantino warfare, and durinji’ 
the eighth and ninth centuries we often hear of a fortress Herakleia, 
which is proved to have been close to Kybistra, and united with it in one 
bishopric hy an entry in Xotitia X., 9G: to. Ki^iora ^toi tu 'HpaK-Aeov;. 
The name of the fortress has been preserved in the modern form Eregli ; 
its precise site is to be looked for on some hill in the neighbourhood. 

Kybistra is mentioned by Cicero (ad Fain., xv. 4) as in Cajjpadocia, 
near the boundary of Cilicia, and not far from Taurus. 

Herakleia-Kyhistra was captured by Harun in S'io, and by Almaiaun 
in 832 A.n. 

Kybistra-Herakleiu was originally a bishopric under the metropolis 
Tyana, but it was formed into an archbishopric under the Patriarch 
Constantine ( 105 'J-o 4 , Xot. X. 90). It is mentioned in the list of arch- 
bishoprics in Xot. X.* and XI. This event probably marks the recog- 
nition by the Church of the fact that great part of Cappadocia now passed 
into Mohammedan hands, hut Kybistra still remained in Byzantine 
possession, and it therefore became an archbishopric ; thotigli the names 

but I pTcftT tn dUtiniuijh them, for my princii)le i= (p. 345) to follow our amhoiitios as 
far a= po==iblo. and not try forcibly to identify every raid uieutiuued by Arab histuriaus 
in tlie unceasing frontier wars with some event described by Byzantine writers. A\'e 
shall therefore regard the obvious resemblance of the names Sideropalos and Bsu-l-tala 
as accidental ; we shall distinguish the raid on 8af=saii and Ankym from that again.st 
Amorion, ami take the former as a probable proof that Safssatf was on the road from 
the Cilieian Gates to Ankyra. Andrasos (p. 3G8) then wa? not Safs,aft’. and must 
therefore be Dsu-l-kala. Cf. Theophan., p. 4s2: 4X611, ‘ Gescli. d. Khalifen,’ ii. l(Jo : 
Ediisi Jaubert, ii. 301. But see Addenda. 

* It therefore occurs twice in Xot. X, a.s an archbishopric. 9G. and as a bishopiia, 
129, a typical mstanoe cf the ciielessuess with which these registers Mere kept. Tlie 
actual words of Xot. X., 9G. might apply to another Constantine, 1153-5, but tl.e 
explanation given in the text shows that this d.ite is unsuitable, as Cappadocia was 
entirely in Turkish hands at tlial time Xaziauzjs was made an archbishoiirie bv 
Itomanus Diogenes 1067-71. 
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of Tyana, &c., were retained as bishoprics, yet they were really in partihiis 
inJuJelium. 

In the year 10G9 Eomanns lY. advanced from Sebasteia (.Sivas} 
against the Turks who were ravaging Lykaonia. He came as far as 
Hybistra-Herakleia (r'/}? Xcyo/xerT/s *HpaKA£bv5 KojpoTroAeoj?^. The road 
which he took must have been by Caisareia and Tyana. Here he heard 
that the Turks, after captuiing Ikonion, had gone away ; and he altered 
his plans, and sent part of his forces into Cilicia. 

17. Kastabala. Ptolemy mentions Khasbia in Lykaonia ; this is an 
obvious corruption ; and Kastabahi is the probable correction. Strictly, 
Kastabala ought to be in his Sliaie<jia Antiocldane, but different au- 
thorities are followed by him in the lists of Antiochiane and of 
Lykaonia. 

Kastabala is mentioned by Pliny, YI. 3, without any precise indication 
of locality, as a city of Cappadocia. It is mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
corruption Khasbia as of Lykaonia. It must therefore have been on 
the frontier west of Kybistra, which was always reckoned in Cappadocia, 
and east of Laranda. This agrees with Strabo, who twice mentions 
Kastabala (p. 535 and 537) along with Kybistra, as a pair of touns, not 
far from Tyana, but nearer Mount Tauros. lYhen Kybistra is fixed at 
Eregli, it is a natural and probable conclusion that Kastabala is at 
Ambararassi. 

Another Kastabala was situated on the Pyramos, and boie also the 
name Hieropolis. The lucid statement of M. Imhoof-Blumer {Monnales 
Grecques, p. 353) points to a different conclusion from that which he 
draws. The coins which he there describes were probably all struck 
by a city of Cilicia proper, situated near the river Pyramos : the exact 
site of the city still remains to be discovered, and the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries are unfortunately confused and inaccurate in this 
part. I should look for it on the Pyramos near Osmanie. 

A cutting conducts the road across the rocks immediately beyond 
Kastabala, two miles before reaching the end of the lake, and about 
19 miles from Kj'bistra. 

Katabatala (r>;v tZv Mavi;^ui(oi/ —oXiv), w'hich was captured by Basil’s 
generals (a.d. 87 6) at the time when he himself was taking Loulon and 
Melouos, can hardly be Kastabala (Theophan. Contin., 278), but is more 
probably in Armenia, near Tephrike, Argaous, and the other Paulician 
cities (Lokana, Tauias or Taras, Amara : Theoph. Cont., 267, 278, 
Cedren, ii. 154, 207). 

If Kastabala was a fortress in this situation, why is it never mentioned 
as an important point in the Saracen wars ? The reason is, I think, as 
follows : — Kastabala was a fortress of the kind which was usual in the 
time of the Greek kings and of the Eoman empire, conveniently situated 
near a great road, and depending for its strength mainly on artificial 
fortification. But almost all the fortresses which were important in the 
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Saracen M ars M'ere perched on lofty and hardly accessible rocks ; such 
vvere Loulon, Khonai, Akroenos, Sozopolis, Justinianopolis - Palias, 
Kharsianon Kastron, and many others. Kastabala was not sufSciently 
defensible, and fell into decay earlj’- in the Byzantine period. 

18. IsAUEOPOLis is mentioned by Hierocles and at the Council of Chal- 
■cedon (a.d. 530 and 451). It is never mentioned in any of the Notitise. 
But Zeno, providing in one of his laws that every city should have 
the right to be seat of a bishop made a special exception of Isauropolis, 
which went along with Leontopolis.* Leontopolis is mentioned as an 
autokephalous diocese in the Notitiie. 

Isaura was situated on the high and strong hill now called Zengibar 
Kale ; it was discovered by Hamilton. MM. Radet and Paris wrongly 
infer, from an inscription which they have published in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 
1887, p. 67, that Isaura was a Roman colony. The words on which 
they rely, ’Icravpiav rj l^ovXij Kal 6 oi te cn’inroXiTCvofievoi Foy/ialoi, 

do not, as Professor Mommsen informs me, justify such an inference. 

Hilarius, bishop of the Catholic Church r^s Kara, ’la-avpiav (not iv, 
which is used in the same passage with regard to the town of Hyde 
[T8 t/]), signed the will of Gregory of Hazianzos. 

19. KoenaIs mentioned by Ptolemy and bj’ Hierocles, and a bishop of 
Korna (Cotneusis) was present at Concil. Constantinop. 381, and another 
at Concil, Chalced. 451. It never occurs in the Notitife, The order of 
Hierocles suggests a position either between Derbe, Isauropolis, and 
Lystra, or a little to the west of Iconium ; the authority of Ptolemy 
leans in the same direction. No other evidence is known to me. No 
reason for its disappearance after Justinian’s time is known : it may 
have been merged in another bishopric. Similarly, Isauropolis dis- 
appears from all lists later than Hierocles. It is possible that the turn 
phenomena are connected, which would lend additional probability to 
the situation of Korna near Isauropolis. 

20. Savatea, or SoATUA, is fixed with a degree of certainty unusual in 
Lvcaonia ; it was on the direct road from Laodicea Katakekaumene to 
Archelais, as has been shown above; it was not far from Archelais- 
Garsaoiira (Strab., p. 568) ; it u-as in the waterless Lycaonian plains, 
supplied by deep -wells -svith water -which -u'as sold. These indications 
point clearly to the ruins, four hours south- west from Eskil,-j- -u-hich 
are extensive. It cannot be so far east as Sultan Khan or Eshava, 
where there are abundant springs of water: and it can hardly be 
further west than the site above-mentioned, since it w-as not far from 
Archelais. 

Professor Sterrett has jJaced Savatra at Obruklu ; but that situation 
contravenes the conditions, for it is not on the road Laodicea to Archelais, 

* The law is quoted above, ia the introduction. 

t I examined these ruins in IsSn, when travellin" with Mr, H A. Brown. We took 
the straiglitest possible road from Tpriaion and Laodiceia K.it.ikckuumeue to Archelais. 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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and it derives its -water, not from -wells, but from a lake ; moi-eover. 
Obruklu -would rather be called near Iconium than near Archelais. 

21. Koropa.ssos, a Lyeaonian village, 120 stadia from Archelais car the 
road to Savatra, Laodicea, and Ephesos (Strab., p. 568, 663). It is also 
mentioned in the Peutinger Table in the corrupt form Comitanassos, 
which perhaps results from a confusion with Parna.ssos on a neighbour- 
ing road. It should easily be found between Sultan Khan and Ak Serai. 
Koropassos is probably to be read in place of the corrupt name Adopisso.s, 
which Ptolemy places precisely in this north-eastern eoriier of Lycaonia. 

Koropassos is to be distinguished from the city Koropissos of Ketis 
in Isaitria (Cilicia Tracheia), whose situation is discussed below. 

22. Kavn.i is placed by the order of the Byzantine lists in north- 
eastern Lycaonia, in the neighbourhood of Savatra and Perta. Ptolemy 
agrees, placing it near Adopissos to the south. These considerations point 
to the south-western skirts of Hassan Dagh, south of Kara-ang-kapu, on 
the hill over which is the great fortress Argos. A bishopric is rerprired 
for this district, and all the conditions agree with the view that Kanna 
was that bishopric. 

23. Aedistama is placed by Ptolemy in the north-western part of 
Lycaonia. It still retains its ancient name in the form Aris^ama (which 
should probably bo spelt Arrissama), north-west of Kara Bunar, and 
not very far from Kara-ang-kapu. It was not a bishopric, being- 
probably merged in Kanna (or possibly in Hyde). 

24. Peeta is by an examination of tbo very uncertain road Archelai.s- 
Pessinus placed at Eskil, but, in the uncertainty as to the nrrmher and 
order of the stations on this road, the pos.sibility must be left open that 
it was situated at some other .site in the north part of Lycaonia. It is 
apparently intended in the Table to be 32 miles from Archelais. A 
.situation near Eskil would agree admirably with the order of Hierocles. 
The Xotiti® always place Perta last, which prevents any inference from 
their order. 

25. Glauama ap2oears to be the correct form of a name which appear, s 
as Egdana. TXavafia, Td\/3tiva, rdApam, TaX/Saio^, ^EkSuv/xuvu. In the 
Notitias it appears always with the addition Eudokias (t/toi Ei-SoKidi). 
An examination of the road Archelais-Pe.s.sinus on the Pent. Table leads 
ns to place it at Iiievi, and the order of Hierocles and of the Kotitiie 
favour.s a situation on the noithern frontier of Lvcaonia ; but, cousideiino- 
how very uncertain are stations on this road, it must be left quite open 
to place Glauama at some other site on the west side of Lake Tatta. 

The double name make.s it probible that there were two sites included 
in one bi&hoprie, ami that Eudokias was a foundation of the fifth century, 
in a situation of the later tyjjo,* -while Glauama was at a site of the 
Eoman tt’pe. 

26. VERisoroLis or Psebila is mentioned in the ‘Kotitite,’ but not in 
* The favourite Byzantine situation was on a lofty or a preoipitons hill. 
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Hierocles. Theodosius, bishop B-ijp-ijvwi' xoAtws, rijs ^'i/Jr/Auv •7ro/\eb>s, 
was present at Concil. Constantinop. iii., a.d. 680, and at Concil. Quinisext. 
A.D. 692. The city must be distinguished fruui Terinopolis or Stauros 
in Galatia Prima, of which the bishop Stephanus was present at the 
same Council, 692. 

Verina was wife of the emperor Leo ^457 to 474 j, and we should 
expect that Verinopolis was raised to the rank of a cit}' and bishopric 
during that jieriod, or else during the reign of Zeno, husband of her 
daughter Adriane, when she retained some influence (474 to 491 a.d.). 
It ought in that ease to be mentioned by Hierocles ; its failure may he 
due to the loose way in which the ecclesiastical registers were kept. 

Leontius of Sibila, Sibilla, or Sibela signs among the Isaurian bishops 
at Concil. Xicten. ii., a.d. 787. This place seems to be the same as Sybahi 
or Syballa, mentioned in Isauria by Notitife III., X. The question arise.s 
whether this Isaurian bishopric can be identified with the Lycaonian 
Psebila or Psibela ; and. considering how' loosely the lists were kept, the 
mere fact that Xotitisi III. and X. mention both, does not absolutely 
disprove their identity. If they are identical, the city must be placed 
on the frontier of the two provinces. Le Quien takes this view% It is 
indeed clear th.at Sibila was in the northern part of Isauria (see T, 24). 
and therefore near the Lykaonian frontier; but my rule is to accept the 
authority of the Xotitiie where no clear reason is seen to discredit 
them. It is therefore more probable that Notitiie III. and X. are to he 
folluw'ed, and in that case the order of all Xotitiie suggests a situation 
for Psehila in the northern part of Lykaonia. Xo other evidence is 
available, hut it is worth while to allude to the possibility that the 
otherwise unknown Pegella, mentioned in the Peutinger Table north of 
Perta, may he a corruption of Psibella. 

The frontier between Byzantine Galatia and Lykaonia lies between 
GlaTiama and Petinessos. Xow, the furthest noith point to which 
Lykaonia can ever have extended on the west is between Atlan and 
Piri-Bey-li (the latter in Galatia Amoriana), therefore it is vei-y unlikely 
to have extended further north on the east side than Inevi. The country 
and the roads near Lake Tatta are almost unknown, only a part of it 
having been seen by Ainsworth. 

27. Seiocata, placed by Ptolemy in the north-west of Lykaonia, is 
otherwise unknown. Possibly it is a corruption of Saouatra, which is 
wroBgly given by Ptolemy in Isauria ; he also gives Olba and Antiocheia 
twice. 

28 . Pyegus occurs on the Peutinger Table between Savatra and Ico- 
nitim, or perhaps between Savatra and Laodiceiu. A bishopric of Pyrgoi 
is mentioned, Xot. III., X., XIII. Hierocles has 'Pryvor, which is probably 
a corruption of the same name, and his order would suit admirably a 
situation in the north-western part of Lykaonia. Xow the great extent 
of territory north and north-west of Laodicea seems to require a bishopric, 

2 A 2 
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and in this quarter, a little off the road Sauatra-Laodicea, is a place 
Orbugh,* which seems to preser%'’e the ancient name. The town 
Anydroi Pyrgoi, disguised in Theophanes, p. 467, according to the text 
and index of De Boor, as Anydroi, on a road leading from Amorion to 
Cilicia, is evidently the bishopric in question ; it was clearly situated 
in this district. 

Another place named Pyrgos is mentioned by Tagenon on the march 
of Frederick Barbarossa from Iconium to Laranda. The details of the 
march are as follows : — 

May 23. Went out of Iconium to a hortus regius, and stayed there in 
plenty. Tliis hortus is one of the gardens described above. 

,, 26. Started thence and came to XL Fontes. 

,, 27. Beached large stream of potable water; the stream is now* 

called Tcharshembe Su. 

,, 28. A large village, with vineyards. 

„ 29. Pyrgos. 

,, 30. Laranda, quae dividit Ciliciam, id est, Armeniam, a Lycaonia. 

Thence they crossed the mountains after reaching some 
Christian villages, and on the mountains the Prince of 
Sibilia came to meet them : est autem Sibilia castrum 
munitissimum, et Marchia Christianoimm . . . defensatur. 
June 6. Bridge over Selephica stream; they cross, and thence difficult 
road lies before them ; the bridge must be over the river 
south of Mut. 

„ 10. Selefke. The Emiieror is drowned. 

This route seems to follow the modern track from Konia by Cassaba, 
near Ilisra, to Laranda, and Pyi'gos must be Cassaba, the walls of which 
are still a remarkable monument. We cannot identify this Pyrgos with 
the Byzantine town (see Addenda). 

It is most convenient to allude at this point to the Strategia Tyanitis, 
and the cities which it contains. 

29. Tyan.v has long been known at Kiz Hissar, called by some writers 
Kilisa Hissar. It is certainly a various form of Xenophon’s Dana ; the 
two varieties being attempts to represent in Greek an Anatolian name.f 

30. Cjena and Halala-Faitstisopolis, are to be looked for at due dis- 
tances on the road from Tj-ana to the Cilician Gates. Faustinoplis must 
be near Pashmakji ; it derived its name from the elder Faustina, who 
died there. 

31. Axdabalis is still called Andaval, 16 miles north of Tyana on the 
road to Sasima, Ctesareia-Mazaka, Colonia Archelais, and Mokissos. 

* It is called Obruklu in maps, but OrLugh approximates nearer to the local pro- 
imiiciatioii, and the Salname liUa Obiuk. Obrut is a Turkish word meaning water-jar, 
anil pel haps the true old form Orbugh (Jlipyos) has been modified by popular etymology 
so as to give a name with a meaning. 

t Called also Eucebeia, and Colonia Antonina. 
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32. Pasa or Paspasa was near Tyana. Gregory Xaziaiizen (Ep. 103 i, 
mentions a certain George, with the epithet Uacnraa-qvos,* and 
Euphrantes, bishop of Tyana, stated at Concil. v., that this George was 
head of the monastery of Pasa, 12 miles from Tyana (Acta Cone, v., 
pp. 447-8, Mansi, is. 258). 

33. Xanxaris. The hot baths of Xanxarisf are mentioned only by 
Gregory Xazianzen, who visited them in a.d. 381. He was residing at 
Arianzos, his farm near Xazianzos ; and he speaks of his visit to the 
baths as having led him rather far from home {-epairtpo} irpo-^ayiv). 
His visit to the baths gave him the hope, almost the certainty, of 
meeting Olympius, the governor — this, of course, means governor of 
Cappadocia Secunda. 

This proves that the baths of Xanxaris were a usual resort of the 
people of Tyana, and were not very far from that city. They are still a 
favourite resort of the inhabitants of this district ; they are situated 
between Bor and Xigde, a little off the direct road (on the north side, 
I think), and are called simply “ the Hamam.” 

At the baths there was a monastery, and Gregory mentions that the 
head was much troubled ry to5 &p6pov <))pon-iot, which seems to imply that 
he had to look after the service of post-horses on the public road. The 
Hamam lies beside the road from Tyana to Andabalis, and must be about 
10 or 12 miles from Tyana; the monastery, therefore, is evidently that of 
Pasa, Beside Andabalis was an imjierial estate, where the fine Cappa- 
docian horses were bred, called ” equi Palmatiani ” in the fourth century 
after Palmatius, who apparently was the lessee or superintendent of the 
estate. Pasa or Xanxaris was apparently on this estate. 

34. Bazis, given by Ptolemy in Tyanitis, is an interesting word. The 
feminine personal Cappadocian name Eazeis is certainly connected witli 
it. It is derived from Old Persian baga, “god,” Phrygian Bagaio.s, 
■‘Zeus,” and is the seat of Zeus Asmabaios, near T^’ana, described by 
Strabo, p. 537 ; Philostratus, Tit. ApolL, i. 4 ; and Amrniauus, xxiii. 0. 

35. Dragai ; Apurai and Aaypat are the readings of Ptolemy. Com- 
paring Tracias of the Peutinger Table, wc see that Apay ai is probably the 
correct reading. It was situated near l^yana, on a Eoman road ; but the 
Table is here so confined, that we niay hesitate to accept its authority 
that the road in question led from Tyana to Archelais. This seems to 
he false, for we know all the stations on this road very well, it being 
described, stage by stage, in the Pilgrims’ route, j But I shall proceed 
to show that Dragai is probably the name of the imperial estate near 
Andabalis, and therefore lay on the road from Tyana to Archelais. 

Var. U\'t. Haa-iraaivos, ItaTTTji^os, HacrTTiyus, Ilaa'o-ijvds. .See Addeuda. 

t Some edd. read Zay^aptSos, Greg. Xaz., Ep. 125, 126. 

* The view I formerly took, that the Tahle shows a road going from Tyana to 
Archelais by Camia and Dragai on the west side of the Hassaii Dagh, seemed to me to 
be untenable when I traversed that rc-d (see Hyde). 
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Drizes or Drizioa is several times mentioned by the Byzantine writers, 
and, if it can be proved to be in this neighbourhood, the various forms 
of the name may be identified as renderings of a single native name.* 

The first reference to Driziou or Drizes might perhaps seem on a 
cursory glance to demand a situation further south. In the year 975 
John I’zimiskes returned from Syria to Constantinople : on the march he 
was extremely annoyed to see that the rich estates, Longias and Drizes, 
which had been recovered from the Saracens by' long and bloody wars, 
hud been seized by the chamberlain Basil.t But most authorities speak 
of Anazarbos and Podandos instead of Longias and Drizes, and it would 
therefore appear that Longias was an estate near Anazarbos, and Drizes 
near Podandos. Longinias is elsewhere recorded | to have been a 
Cilician estate, and probably Ijouginias should be read fur Longias in 
Leo Diaoonus. As to Drizes there is no possibility that a rich and fertile 
estate existed in the jsass of Podandos, and wo must look for it at the 
north end in the plain of Tyana. The details show that these two 
estates had formerly been imperial property, illegally seized by Basil, 
and hence arose the anger and bitter reproaches of the emperor against 
him. The imperial estate of Drizes may probably be identified with 
the Yilla Palmati, which was near Andabalis, probably lying between 
it and Tyana (see Addenda). 

The position which I have assigned to Drizes is confirmed by the 
only other reference which I have been able to find to that unimportant 
place. In 964 Nicephorus marched against Cilicia, taking with him the 
Empress Theoiihano and her children. He left Theophano outside of 
Cilicia rivt <)>povpiu) .Apt^i'cu K-ttAoi'pero). This shows that Drizion was 
not far from the Cilician frontier, and near or on the road to the Pylm, 
through which he entered. The Byzantine military road, by which he 
must of course have marched, passed by Tyana ; and at Dragai, or Drizion, 
a few miles from Tyana, perhaps as being a more pleasant country 
retreat than the largo city Tyana, he left his wife to wait his return 
(Theophan. Contin., 361). Another account says that he encamped some 
time in Cappadocia before entering Cilicia (rij Ka-n-TraSoKwv «vavXt^opcvos 
yw/)ci), ai.d returning after his expedition, spent the winter in Cappadocia, 
preparing for the next campaign (Leo Diac., 51 ; cp. Zonaras, ii. 201). 

36. PouAXDos is well known, and frequently referred to by the Byzan- 
tine writers. It occupied a very important position in a deep valley in 
front of the Cilician Gates (ttJs oiKovpAijs to /idf aOpov, Basil., Ep. 14). 

Podandos has retained its name as Bozanti. Comparing the equiva- 
lent forms Xadiaudos and Nazianzos (Philostorg., Hist. Eccles., x'i. 7), 

' Compare Baga anl BazU, Diugal ami Drize?. 

t Leo Diac., p. 177. 

; T have read about Longiniu!! ia AeL Saiict , but have unfortunately destroyed 
the reference which I in.rde at the tiiae, but which afterwards seemed too trivial fur 
preservation. Cinnamus, p. ISO, mentioii.i u as a pdace near Anazarbos. See also 
Anna, ii., p. 126. and DiicauL'-e’s note, p. 03{;. 
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we see that the “ z ” in Bozanti indicates an ancient variety in the name. 
The regio Podandiis is mentioned by Hierooles, but never occurs as a 
bishopric, and it is indeed difficult to see where amid the mountains of 
Tanros could be the population that would require a bishop. Moreover 
after Cappadocia was divided by Valens into two provinces, Prinia and 
Secunda, Podandos must have been jJolitically in Seounda ; but during 
the struggles that followed, the bishops of Cajsareia retained, for at least 
a short time, ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the district of Mount Tauros, 
and Anthimus saw the revenues of the monastery of Saint Orestes in 
Tauros carried past Tyana to Csesareia. It is quite probable that they 
marked this jurisdiction by consecrating a bishop of Podandos, the 
central point of the Tauros region, but before the earliest “ Notitia,” this 
bishopric had disappeared. Podandos had been taken by the Arabs as 
early as the seventh century. In 530, Ilierocles, being under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical lists of his time, placed Podandos in 
Cappadocia Prima : had he followed the civil lists, he would certainly 
have put it in Secunda, for, when Cappadocia was divided in 371-72, 
Valens made Podandos the capital of Secunda, but soon changed the 
capital to Tyana. 

37. SiALA is mentioned in Tyanitis by Ptolemy. It has been already 
discussed in Cappadocia, where I have mentioned that 5I-\A.A. is probably 
a corruption of [S-l-lSIM-A, a city and bishopric some miles north of 
Andabilis.'^ 

38. Bagadaonia is described by Strabo (p. 539) as a plain in the very 
south of Cappadocia, underneath the very shadow of Tauros, barren, the 
haunt of wild asses, hardly producing a single fruit-tree. The descrip- 
tion applies, not to the plain of Tyana, as has usually been understood, 
but to the plains north and north-west of Kybistra. Stephanus mentions 
Bagadaonia as the southernmost part of Cappadocia. 

The only other reference to thi.s district is in Xicephorus Bryennius, 
p. 63, where the name is Gabadoniu. In 1073 Isaac and Alexius Com- 
nenus advanced from Iconinm to Cmsareia, and they were defeated by 
the Turks not far frcrm Cee-sareia. Alexius escaped with difiioulty, 
and reached after some wandering to kv FafSaSovia TroXiyviov. This 
town, mentioned apparently as a familiar place, is in all probability 
the well-known fortress of Herakleia-Kybistra. Alexius must have 
tried to escape in the direction of Iconium. 

E. The Pa-ses over TAur.cs. 

1. At this point it will be most convenient to describe the passes of 
Mount Taurus, which were under the general charge of the Kleisour- 
arch, or Guardian of the Passes, in the Byzantine system of frontier 
defence. The chief passes over Taurus are the Pylm Cilicim, through 
which led the main road from all parts of the plateau of Asia Minor to 

* Cnniparo Siar.! nt Simn.- nf the Itiurrarie-, near Sebasteia. 
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Cilicia in all periods of history. The regular approach was by way O’f 
Tyaua, as we know from Xenophon and from all later authorities ; but- 
there are other two approaches, from Kybistra and from Csesareia. Other 
23asses, all more or less difficult, lead direct from Lycaonia, to the coast 
at Anemourion, at Kelenderis, and below Seleuceia. The most important 
of these is the one which is frequently mentioned as the pass of Andrasos 
or Kylindros, i. e. the pass leading via Andrasos, or Adrasos, to 
Kelenderis. 

The treatise on the tactics of Nieephorus Phokas, the results of his 
experience in a long course of successful war against the Saracens, 
enumerates in chap. 23 the chief passes by which the Saracen armies 
could retire from a fora}' in Byzantine territory into their o\\ti country, 
i. e. Cilicia cr Commagene. They are (1) the passes which lead into 
the Anatolic Theme out of the Theme of Seleuceia, crossing from 
Cilicia into Cappadocia or Lykandos, (2) the passes crossing from 
Kommagene to Melitene and Arabissos, (3) the Armenian glasses beyond 
the Euphrates.* The first head includes the pass of Adrasos, the 
Cilician Gates, and the pass from Anazarbos and Sis by Iladjin to 
Komana and to Kokussos. 

2. In the expedition made by Xicejdiorus (before 060 . 4 .d., see under 
Misthia Lycaonise) into Cilicia, he advanced by the jiass of Maceianos, 
ravaged the country towards Adana, marched down as far as the sea, 
and encamped on the banks of the Kydnos, beyond the bridge on the 
road to Adana. The Saracens who were besieging Misthia, hearing of 
the laid, raised the siege, and marched in all haste to intercept the 
Byzantine army on its return. But Nieephorus having stayed only a 
day or two in Cilicia, retired in safety by the jiass of Kaeydiox. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt, from the places in Cilicia mentioned, that 
Xicephorus advanced through the Cilician Gates. The Saracens returned 
from Misthia, by way of Yasada, Konia, Eregli, towards the Gates to 
intercept him. Xicephorus, however, had already retired in safety. 
What, now, was the pass by which he returned? I have no doubt he 
retired through the Cilician Gates. A few miles north of the Gates, 
the road divides into three ; the left leads to K 3 'bistra, the central to 
Tyana, the right direct to Csesareia-Mazaka.f Now Xicejihorus cannot 
have advanced by Kybistra, for, as he must have traversed Lykaonia to 
I'each that pass, there was every chance that the Saracens would hear of 
his raid too soon, and be able to intercept him. Moreover, it is ex- 
jiressly mentioned that the Anatolic and Opsikian troops were left to 

P. 250. — oXas yap ooov ^ovXrjdwo'iv, airo re twv iv 2eA.euK€ia KX^KTovpSiv 

Ha.1 rov Twv ’AvaToXiKuu dffxaros, Ka6a ra ’TavptKa vpTj Ti\v t6 KiKiKtav ^LOpi^overt KainTTra- 
ooKiav r€ Ka\ AvKav^ov vphs tovtois nal ra Tropa/cet/xei/a Fep/nayiKeidi' re Kal 'ASardy, Kal 

Ka7}<Tovy kui tov AaovSdj MeXirrjyrjy re, Kal rd KaXovSia’ Kal rd Trepadev rov Ev<ppdroi/ 
•KorapLov K,r.\. 

t The CfEsareia road separates from the other Ijesule Podandos (Bozanti Khan) ; the- 
other two fork at Takhta Keupreri, six miles further north. 
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oppose the Saracen invasion, so that the troops with Kicephorus must 
have been mainly those of the eastern Themes, Kharsiana, Armeniaca, 
&c. Hence Nicephorus must have advanced by one of the other passes, 
and certainly by the regular military route by Tyana, which, therefore, 
is the pass Maurianon. On his return the pass of Kybistra is obviously 
even more out of the question than on the advance ; hence the name 
Karydion remains for the pass leading to Kaisari by Bereketli Maden. 

After writing out this argument, I turn to my map, and find that 
the road from the Pylse Ciliciie to Ciesareia passes by Bozanti Khan 
(Podandos) and Funduhlu ; Funduklu is the Turkish translation of 
Ka pvSiov. * 

The point where the passes Maurianon and Karydion forked was 
perhaps called Gytaiion or Tvpsarion, In 1068 the Byzantine army 
crossed the passes of Mount Tauros from Cilicia, iiiovcri S’ rjpuv e's tc 
XOipiov rijs TOW IIoSavTO? /cXeicrorpas Ardc, Tvi^dptov KaXorpevov. The 
emperor went thence direct to Constantinople ; hence there is every 
probability that Typ'arion is not on the Eregli pass, but on the direct 
road from Podandos to Tyana. Mich. Attah, p. 121. 

Scylitzes, p. 677, differs from Michael as to the name and the 
position, — eis Tt yuptor rijs IToSavdof /cAcnjovpas, Tirdpiov Karoiopa^ofiet'or, 

At this jicint the army heard reports from Melitene : there is there- 
fore only one point which suits all the conditions, — that point is where 
the direct road from eastern Cappadocia joins the Tyana-Tarsos road. 
Here news would naturally reach the army ; and it is a j^oint out of tho 
pass in one sense, yet it would he equally correct to say that it is in 
the pass. 

The pass Maurianon was guarded by the strong fortress Loulon, 
which had been captured by Basil in 878, and the route -was therefore 
open to Nicephoru.s. 

3. Loclos, called Sakaliba or Hisn Assakaliha by the Arabs, was a 
frontier fortress of primary- importance in the Saracen wars. It com- 
manded the main pass leading north fr.ini Tavsos, and its possession was 
a critical point. Its critical importance is often mentioned, t and the 
references, if taken strictly, would show that Loulon was close to Tarsos ; 
but a study of its history shows cleaily that this is quite impossible, and 

* The three rua6s may be thus given, -i\ith approsimate dUtances ; — (1) Pylse 12} 
Podaudos 4} Yosunlu 2 Funduklu 54 Kamushli Khan oj Soldjkli 12j Kaya Alti 8} 
Kavlak 5| Frenk 2} Etiehil 8} Ashlama S Geideliz 3 Arajili S Develi Kara Hissar 194 
Indje Sii 19 Kaicari. (2) Podandos 3 Afc Keupreu 3 Takhta Keupreu 19 Pashmakji 
(near Faustinopolis) 13 Tyana. (3) Takhta Keupreu 13 Tcliifto Khan 11 TJlu Kishla 
12 Tchapan 15 Eregli (Kybistra) 20 K;ibt.ibala. ilust of tlicse estimates I o^Ye to Jlajor 
Bennet. 

t TO irXua'ra r^v 'Va:ua.LK^y (TriKpartiay uipeXovy oxopoiraroy Kdtjrpoy (Theophan, 
Coiitin., 2 A), the bulwaik of Tarsus (.To. Chald.), ippovpiOy n Taptrep ayx^^opoy tVl 
Tiyos ui^TjAoraTou Xoipov Kal (Cedren., ii. 174); tpvud ti Kal ippoupioy tv Kara 

KtXiKlay Tdperep irhTjtTid^oy Kal jftToyoiy (Theophan. Coutiii., 197), 
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that Loulon was much further north. It commanded the most important 
route to Tarsos, and was thus the key which opened and closed the road 
to Tarsos. This great road must of course be the road from Tyana 
through the Cilician Gates. Over the actual Gates themselves there 
are the remains of a fortress, and it is possible that is Loulon ; but even 
this position, 40 or 50 miles from Tarsos, seems too far south to suit 
history, and I should look for a site nearer Tyana. 

4. The Thema of Lesser Cappadocia, which lay south of Kharsiana, 
bordering on Lykaonia and Buccellarii and including Caesareia-Mazaka, 
extended on the south as far as the fortress of Loulon, and even to 
Podandos.* The terms imply that Loulon was north of Podandos. 

o. Loulon is mentioned as the first point in the lino of beacon fires, by 
which news of a Saracen invasion was telegraphed to Constantinople ; 
this line of communication was discontinued by the Emperor Michael 
(842-57) in one of his foolish freaks (Theoj)han. Contin., 197). It is 
impossible that a point on the southern slope of Taurus towards Tarsos 
should bo the beginning of this line. This shows that it must have 
been situated on the northern .skirts of Taurus, and its commander wa.s 
charged with the watch of the passes. The beacon fire must have been 
lighted on some peak south of Faustinopolis, and we might look for 
Loulon in this neighbourhood.t 

The description of the line of beacons is the critical passage to fix 
the site of Loulon. The second beacon, on the hill of Argaios or Argea 
(i.e. Argaia), might at first sight appear to be Argaeus beside Csesareia- 
Mazaka, the loftiest mountain in Asia Minor. But it is obvious that 
such a line for the beacons is quite impossible, not to mention that a 
fire, even as far north as Tyana, could not be visible on Argaeus. 
General considerations made me quite certain that one of the beacons 
must be on a peak of Hassan Dagh, and in 188G I went round the 
western side of the mountain. At the extreme western or south- 
western end, an almost isolated peak rises direct from the plain of 
Lykaonia about 1000 feet. The summit commands a wonderful view : to 

* Constant. Porpli, de Them., p. 19. — fxiKpa Se KairTraBoKia t] vvu 
^6/Aa, ^Tis (ifiopos i<TTi AvKaovlas kxI Bia^aivei ^e^pis avrijs Kat»rape^as, vKarvy^rai 5e eo>s 
apx^s Tuv BovKfWapiwy, KaraXTjyei 5e irphs avaroXas fx^xpis avT^s ’Po^€Vtqv Kal rov (ppovpiov 
Tov Ka\ovfx4yov AovXov Kal avrijs HoSevBov. If, as I think probable, is a mis- 

taken form for noSepSoD, perhaps sugg^ested by a I.atia form Podentos, the infc-rence in 
the text that Loulon was north of Podandos cannot be pressed. 

t The line of beacons is given as follows (Theophan. Contin., 197) : — Sia (payov 
SrjKovcriy tois Kara rov *Apya7ov ^ovvov^ Kal ol ad0is to7s Kara rrjy ’Itrd/xoVj Kal ol ro7s Kara 
rb AiyiXoy, Kal rovro rols Kara rhv Mafiavra Trdhty Povvov’ ^Ira rovrov 6 Kvpi^os dia- 
Sex^p-^vos, Kal avdis rovrov 6 MwkiKos , e/c rovrov Se 6 rov ayiov Av^evrtov 
ro75 iv r(p p.iy6.\<p TraXar'^p Kara rif TjXiaKOv rov ^apov ext rofjrov diairapiois acpupicTpeyois 
iu fipax€7 ivoiei Brj (pavepd. The same stations are given by Cedrenus, ii., 174, Loulon, 
Argoios hill, Isamos hill, Aigialos (sic). Mamas, Kirkos, Mokilios. hill of St. Auxentios, 
and the palace. Constantine Porphyr. (d^ Cerim., i. app., p. 491) gives them as Loulon, 
Alyeas ^ovvbs^ Samoa, Aigilon, Olympos, Kyrizos, IflovKiXos eVapw ribv HvXTbv, hill of 
Saint Auxentios, and the palace. 
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the north lies the great salt lake Tatta, backed by the hills of Galatia ; 
south extends the huge wall of Taurus, and between lies the hollow 
Lykaono-Cappadocian plain. A fixe at the northern end of the pas> 
would be clearly visible on this peak of Hassan Dagh, and the view 
extends thence far away north-west in the direction of Constantinople 
over a perfectly flat plain, on the horizon of which one or two peaks are 
visible. As the third peak from Argaios is Olympos, obviously the 
Mysian mount, it is impossible to place Argaios too far to the south, 
while the evidence about Loulon being the bulwark of Tarsos restricts 
us to a point not too far removed from Taurus. Not a shadow of a doubt 
can remain in the mind of any one who ascends the peak which I have 
described and surveys the country round, that it is the only point which 
makes the short line of beacons a possibility. On this peak are the 
ruins of a strong fort, whose masonry seems to be in part Hellenic and 
in part Byzantine restoration. Standing here, and thinking of Strabo’s 
expression, “ Argos, a lofty fortress towards Taurus,” * I recognised 
that the Byzantine name Aigaios is the same as Strabo's Argos, the 
latter form being only a little more gnecised. 

When Argaios is thus fixed, it would be an easy matter for an 
explorer to discover the next points, Isamos and Aigilos. The name 
Argaios, which is given to two of the most striking mountains in 
Cappadocia, is probably a Capj)adocian word meaning mountain. From 
Argaios the view extends to the mountains north of the salt lake Tatta. 
If we put Isamos at some peak in the desert west of the north end of 
the lake, Aigilos must be looked for somewhere near Troknades, perhaps 
between Kaimaz and Dorylaion, in a point of the hills south of the 
Tembris. It is more difficult to flash the news across the broken country 
between Dorylaion and Constantinople, and hence more beacons are 
needed in the latter half of the way. See F. 56. 

6. It has now become clear that Loulon is a fortress commanding the 
pass between the Cilician Gates and Tyana. Now precisely in this pass 
lies the bishopric Faustinopolis ; the city of Faustinopolis was built by 
Marcus Aurelius and named after the Empre.ss Faustina, who died there. 
Its original name was Halala. It appears probable that the second 
syllable of Halala is long, and that it is the same word as the Byzantine 
Loulon. 

7. Loulon is called by the Arab historians Sakaliba, or Assakaliba. 
Prof. Eobertson Smith informs me that the word means “ Sclavonians,'’ 
and that, “according to Beladhori, p. 150, many Sclavonians were placed 
by the Caliph Merwan II. along the frontiers."’ Hisn Sakaliba, theie- 
fore, is the Castle of the Sclavonian guards.” Theophanes, p. 348, men- 
tions, that in 664 5000 Sclavinoi joined the Saracens, and were settled 
in Seleukobolos near Apamcia. In 691, 20,000 Sklaboi, who had been 

I’. floT, in describing the C.rppudocian fortresses, 3 te ’’Apyos epvixa iif/riAby irpiiy 

T7.vpCf, 
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enrolled in the Byzantine army, deserted and joined the Arabs (Theopb., 
p. 366). 

8. Loulon was captured by Harun-al-Easbid, when the Saracen power, 
reviving under the Abbasside Kbalifate, was a second time beginning to 
press bard on Asia Minor. According to Weil (‘ Gescb. der Khalifen.’ 
ii., p. 160) the Arab historians place the capture in 805,* but the 
Byzantine historians do not mention it at all ; and the history of the 
wars from 782 onwards makes it probable that Loulon was in Saraceji 
hands during them. The Saracens could not invade by the Cilician 
Gates unless this fortress were in their bands. It was probably taken in 
782, or soon after. 

Loulon remained in Saracen bands at least as late as 811. We do 
not bear when it was recovered by the Byzantines ; but Weil mentions 
that, after capturing Herakleia-Kybistra in 831, the Khalif A1 Mamun 
in 832 besieged Loulon unsuccessfully for a hundred days. In 833 be 
began to rebuild and fortify Tyana, perhaps to aid bis designs against 
Loulon ; but be died in this year, and his successor gave up the 
intention of refounding Tyana. It is apparent that if A1 Mamun was 
not master of Loulon in 831, he cannot have invaded by the pass which 
it commands, but must have crossed Taurus by another way to attack 
Herakleia-Kybistra and Tyana. 

The great invasion by Motassem in 838, when Amorion was captured, 
must have passed through the Cilician Gates, and Loulon was probably 
captured as a preliminary. But still, in the campaigns of 856-63, tbe 
Saracens seem always to invade by the passes leading from Kommagene 
to Kataouia, which makes it probable that Loulon was then a Byzantine 
piossession. It is recorded that Michael (843-G7) discontinued the line of 
beacons from Loulon to Constantinople,! and a2)parently Loulon passed 
into the power of the Saracens between 863 and 867 (Cedren., ii. 174). 

9. In a . d . 878 Basil captured Loulon, “ which bad been, by the neglect 
of preceding emperors, allowed to pass into the hands of the Saracens, 
and was held by them as a fortress, strong both by natural situation and 
by its garrison.” Thereupon the fortress Melouos voluntarily surrendered 
(to MfAofos Kaa-Tpov, Theophan. Contin., 277-8). It is highly improbable 
that Basil penetrated into Cilicia at this time, for the Saracens were still 
too strong; and this fact confirms our previous conclusion, and shows 
that both Melouos and Loulon must be jilaced on the north side of 
Taurus. About the year 900 it can be proved that Loulon was still in 
Byzantine hands,! and it probably remained in their power till the 
Turkish conquest. 

* The other fortresses captured at the same time were Thebasa (Dubesa, Arabic), 
.-Vudrasos (Dsu-I-kaia), Blalakopaia (Kunia or Malkunia), Sideropalos (Safssaf). Loulon 
is not mentioned by Theophanes, but is mentioned by the Arab historians. 

t Muralt, ‘ Essai de Chronogr. Bj-zant ,’ i., dates this event in 866. 

J See the description of the inroad made by Xicephorus Phokas into Cilicia about 
896, quoted above in describing the p.ass. 
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10. Melouos, or Meloe. It is clear from the passage just quoted that 
Melouos was a frontier fortress on a pass of Taurus. There can he no 
doubt that it is identical with the Meloe mentioned in Isauria by 
Hierocles and the Notitiee. The references to it may be taken to imply 
that it was on an important pass ; and it was probably on the pass from 
Laranda by Adrasos and Grermanicopolis to Kelenderis. Adrasos was 
further south than Meloe, to judge from the general probabilities of the 
Byzantine allusions. Hierocles mentions them together, and apparently 
Melouos has still retained its name as Meliss Tepe, while Adrasos was 
probably on the Kalykadnos, a few miles further south. The evidence 
is more fully discussed below. 

Melouos cannot be the same place that is called Semalouos by 
Theophanes (p. 453). which was besieged for a whole summer by Harun- 
al-Eashid, and captured in September 780, for Semalouos was in the 
Armenian Theme. But perhaps Melouos is to be identified with Milos 
or Milios (see § 11). 

I add here a few fortresses which are mentioned during the Saracen 
wars, apparently in these parts, but which cannot be placed exactly 
with our scanty information. 

11. Milos. In 781 Irene sent all the Asiatic troops to guard the 
kleisourai, and prevent an invasion of the Saracens. A battle took place 
at Melos or Milos * in which the Byzantine troops gained a complete 
victory, according to Theophan. (p. 455) ; while the Arab historians say 
merely the Saracens did not venture to face the great Byzantine force. 
Milos is, therefore, in or near one of the kleisourai leading from Cilicia 
across Tauros. 

12. Koron is mentioned in Theophan. Contin. (p. 360, etc.), as having 
been captured by the Saracens in the year 892. Ko clue to its situation 
is given, except that it was a fortress of Cappadocia. It was in Cappa- 
docia Secunda under Tyana (Constant. Porph. de Them., p. 21). This 
suggests that it was either in the plain of Venasa, or more probably at 
the ruined fortifications now called Viran Sheher, some hours south-east 
■of Ak Serai (Colonia Archelais), on the outskirts of Hassan Dagh. 

13. Tyrojjoion is occasionally mentioned as a strong fortress; but 
in the few casual references to it hardly any clue is given to its 
situation. When Phokas, who had rebelled against the emperor John 
Tzimiskes, a.d. 971, and had occupied Csesareia, found that Skleros was 
advancing from Dorylaion against him, and that his own followers 
were deserting him, he fled to Tyropoion (Cedren., ii. 390, cp. 443). 
Eomanus Diogenes, being dethroned in 1072, and being defeated at 

* Muralt, ‘ Essai ile Ciirono^rr. Byzant.,’ vol. i, quotes also the form Milios from 
another authority, to wliieli I have not access. Milios has a singular resemblance to 
Meluucs or Meloe, the laaurian fortress anil hisliojiric; for gieat varieties exist in the 
forms of proper names in these late times. It is, therefore, not improbable that Milos is 
to be identified with Melouos. 
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Dokeia (now Tossia) in the Armeniac Theme, retired into Cappadocia, 
occupied a fort Tyropoion, «Vl Xoi^ov Ktiftevov ix^-pov, and finally retreated 
into Cilicia, [of course by the Cilician Gates]. The enemy, advancing 
against him, avoided the pass of Podandos (i.e. the Cilician Gates), and 
crossed Mount Tauros by one of the Isatirian passes.* These passages 
show that Tyropoion lay in the country south-west of Ctesareia, and 
between Dokeia and mount Tauros. 

After this was in type, the identification of Dipotamon has shown 
me that Tyropoion is Tyriaion (see Phrygia ). 

14. Muo-ttXaio's or Mao-aXatwr is mentioned by Theophanes (389-90) as 
in the Anatolic Theme. The only other reference to it known to me is 
‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 3, App. p. xxx, ■where it is mentioned as a fort in the 
p-ipri rrj^ ’Ai'aroX-^s, to which Saint Nicetas was exiled. Being in the 
Anatolic Theme it cannot have been in Cappadocia. It may have been 
either in Lykaonia or Phrygia, but the events narrated by Theophanes 
agree better with a position in Lykaonia on the road from Cilicia to 
Akroenos. A town Theodosiana, otherwise unknown, is to be sought 
on the same road nearer Akroenos. 

15. Kopidnados, where the Saracens were victorious in 788 (Theoph., 
463), in the Anatolic Theme, is possibly the same as Apadna in Isauria, 
where Justinian built a monastery t^Procop., Aedif., Y., p. 328). 

16. Kasin, a great cave or underground stronghold, called Matmurah 
by the Arab historians, which was captured by the Saracens in 776, by 
smoking out the inhabitants. There can be little doubt that Kasin was 
in the plain of Venasa, about Sasima and Malakopaia ; great underground 
residences are a special and peculiar feature of this plain, which lies on 
the direct road north from the Gates.j In 776 the Saracen invasions 
were beginning anew, and as yet they did not penetrate very far into 
Byzantine territory. The Arab accounts, indeed, say that they captured 
Ankyra in this year ; but the Byzantine authorities do not confirm this ; 
and it appears incredible, unless there be some place near the frontier 
whose name is confused by the Arabs with Ankyra of Galatia. Some 
other references at this time certainly are more naturally interpreted of 
an Ankyra in the south of Cappadocia, but perhaps they are only 
mistaken references to the Galatian Ankyra. 

Kasin is clearly the same as the military district Kases, transferred 
from the Cappadocian Theme to Kharsiana about 890. This fact implies 
a situation south of the Halys, as I have shown in speaking of the 
Theme Kharsiana. 


* Aia T^s ra’p ’laaiipuy fis ravTTjy eye^aXey, dv<T€^65€vrGi 6’ i/ures /cat rpax^is Kal 
avdvreis Kal Xiay areyoTTopOL ot diar€ixt(oyris ruy opwv avx^va es Trjy KiXtKiay ov fj,€Tp'iay 
iirolovv ou5’ ^voooy crTparcp rjjy itO’eXevo'iv (Mich. Attal., p. 174). 

t Tiieophan., 449 ; Weil, * Khalifen/ ii., 97. It is possible that Kasin is a corruption 
of Sasimaj midway between the old form and the modern Hassa Keui. 
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S. EoMAN Iv'IADS lA Lykaosia aud Tyaxitis. 

After tlius fixing the cities of these districts, it becomes possible to 
attempt to trace the roads. 

1. The road from Iconium to the Cilician Gates is not given in a direct 
and complete way in the Table, but it cannot have been omitted, and 
most of the stations on it are given in a scattered way. It may be 
restored from the fragments, taken in conjunction with the following 
road, as 

Iconium 50 Barata HI Kastabala 20 Eybistra 54 Podandos 
i^Puduando in the Table) 13 Pylje Cilicia (fines Cilicige 
in the Table) — )Mopsoukrene (omitted on the Table)l 
— Tarsos. 

It is probable that the Tetrapyrgia, which is mentioned twice in the 
Table, as Tetra between Cibistra and Mazaca, and in full as Tetrapyrgia 
on the road Iconium-Claudiopolis, has been transferred here from Syria. 
Tetrapyrgium is mentioned in the tale of Saint Sergius,’* who was 
carried from eastrnm Barbalissos (on the Euphrates) to castrnni Soura, 
and then made to run, shod with iron nails, to castrum Tetrapyrgium, a 
distance of nine miles, and thence nine miles more to castrum Euzaphata. 
The latter place is obviously Eesapha, afterwards called Sergiopolis. 
Procopius (Bell. Pers., ii., p. 99) says that Sergiopolis was 126 stadia 
from Soura, and was situated in the southern part of the campus 
Barbaricus, which must obviously be the territory of Barbalissos. 

2, A road is given in the Peutinger Table : — 

Iconium l Barata .xxxi.x Tyana. 

The course of this load is determined by the probable situation of 
Barata at Bin Bir Kilisse. It is therefore really the road to the Cilician 
Gates, from which the road to Tyana forks at Eybistra. There seem to 
be some stations omitted : Eastabala and Eybistra, which lie immediately 
east of Barata, are mentioned in the Table, but on wrong roads. f The 
road then is to be restored. 

Iconium L Barata xxi Eastabala xx Eybistra xxxix Tyana. 

* This reference shouLl bo added to O. 1, where I was unable to insert it. 

t It puts Kybistra between Tyana and Csesareia-Mazaka, Kastabala between 
Koiuana-CapadoediE and Melitene. Another view is taken by the older geographers. 
Leake, followed by Kii-pert, &c., corrects the Cibistra of the Table to Kyzistra, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy in the StraUgia KiUkia, and accepts the road Andabalis- 
Kyzistra-Tetra-Ctesareia as a real one. I believe that Cibistra must be understood 
to be the important station Kybistra in a false position. I am very doubtful also 
whether Ptolemy's Kyzistra h< m be accepted as a real city, for in the Xicene Council. 
A.D. 3‘25, Kyzistra is given as a bisliopric, which proves that it is merely an error or a 
various form, due to local pronunciation, of Kybistra. P.olemy. misled by the variation 
in the name, puts one in Strategia Kalaonia. and one in Strattgia Kililia : in a similar 
way he doubles Olba as Olbasa, and puts one in Ketis, the other in Stmtegia Antiochiane, 
being ignorant that the latter includes Ketis. 
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3. Tlie road from Iconium to Seleulceia of Isauria coincides with the 
last to Barata. Then it passes hy Laranda (omitted on the Table), 
ad fines, Koropissos in Ketis (Coriopio on the Table), Claudiopolis 
(omitted on the Table), where it forks, one branch (probably not 
mentioned on the Table) going to Kelenderis, the other to Seleukeia. 
The Table makes this road go to Pompeiopolis instead of Seleukeia. 
This is probably a mere fault of drawing complicated by the triple 
occurrence of this city in the Table, twice Pompeiopolis, and once Soloi. 
This road then may be restored ; 

Iconium l Barata — [Laranda] — Koropissos — [Claudiopolis] — 
Seleukeia. 

At Seleukeia it joined the coast road, given on the Table (after some 
corrections are made) as 

Selinus — Anemourion — Arsinoe — Kelenderis — Seleuceia — 
Korykos — Pompeiopolis-Soloi — Zephyrion — Mallos — Aigai — 
Issos — Alexandreia Kar "Icraov — Eossos. 

The Katabola on this road, beside Issos, seems to be transferred from 
the road Issos by Kastabala to Kommagene.* 

4. The next road went : 

Iconium x.x Lystra (Taspa on the Table) .xxiiii Isaura (Isaria) 

This road may have gone on by Gernianicopolis and Anemourion 
to join the coast road, but, considering the difficulty of the country 
south of Isaura and the late date at which it was civilised, the pro- 
bability is that it went no further than Isaura. 

5. The next road has almost wholly disappeared from the Table. 
There remains only the coast end. It must have passed by Dali- 
sandos (? Fassiller), Karailia (Bey Sheher), Parlais, and Katenna (Godena). 
It will be again referred to below. 

6. There remain four roads whose existence is probable or certain 
(1) Iconium to YasaJa (Yonuslar) and IMisthia (Kirili Kassaba), where 
it joined the road Antiocheia-Neapolis-Misthia-Karallia : this is a probable 
route, but is omitted in the Table. (‘2) Iconium to Laodicea Combusta ; 
this road is certain, but is confused on the Table with a route of very 
doubtful character from Iconium to Archelais, which seems to be 
described as 

Iconium xx Pyrgos xxiii Savatra, 

the continuation to Archelais being missed. Such a road, however, is 
impossible, for it would not go by Savatra, but would join the road 
Luodicea-Archelais either at Sultan Khan or at Koropassos. Moreover, 
it is in the last degree improbable that a direct route Iconium- Archelais 
could have been of such importance at this period as to find a place in 
the Table. Such a route rose to imjmrtance only when Konia became 


* See above, Kastabala. 
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the Seljiik capital, and Ak-Sei ai-Archelais, one of their chief cities, was 
connected by a direct road with the capital. 

(3) The Table gives a road Laodiceia-Caballueome-Savatra. This 
road also is quite falsely given, for we are fortunately able to place 
Caballucome with definite certainty on a different road. Joannes 
Cinnamus comes to our aid, and mentions Ka/3aXXa (which is evidently 
the same as KaySaXXocKM/i?; *) on the direct road from Iconium to 
Philomelion. 

6. The passage of Cinnamus (p. 42) is as follows: — Manuel advanced 
against the Turks of Iconium by way of Akroenos (Afiom Kara Hissar), 
where he defeated part of their army, the rest being with the Sultan 
Masut at Philomelion. The Sultan retreated to a place Andrachman (ItvC 
riya 'Ai'Spa^uav Uepo'tKws [i-c. in Turkish] wi’opLatrpili'ov'). Mauuel 

now advanced to Hadrianopolis, and encamped at Gaita (still called 
Aghait), where he again defeated the Turks, and the Sultan fled to 
Iconium. Manuel advanced again to Kaballa, while the Sultan relied 
on the defence of the mountains which separate Kaballa from Iconium. 
Kaballa, therefore, could not be on the road Iconium-Laodicea-Tyriaion- 
Pliiloinelion, as that road goes through the plain the whole way ; and 
there is no alternative except to place it on the Tchigil road ; and the 
coincidence of name and the existence of remains point to the situation 
of Kaballa at Tchigil. The difficult pass T^ifSpriXiT^ijixavL by which 
Mauuel continued his march is either the crossing of the mountains 
a few miles west of Iconium, or the pass beside Devrent Koui. The 
road from Tchigil to Konia traverses both. Manuel did not advance 
beyond Tchivrelitzemani,| but retired by the road that leads to Lake 
Pasgusa, formerly called Skleros. This lake is the ancient Karalis, 
Bey Sheher Gul, and Skleros is evidently a Byzantine variant of Karalis. 

Kabala is also mentioned by Cedrenus | as a fortress above Iconium 
(-^ipovpiov avwOev Tov 'Ikovlov Siaxct/xei-ov). 

The only other reference to Kabala which I have observed is in 
A.D. 824, when Choireas, governor of Kabala, was implicated in the 
insurrection of Thomas against Jlichael II. Kabala is an important 
point in the Byzantine military system, for the governors of Kabala and 
Saniana are both in situations of great power § (see S vxiaxa in Galatia). 

7. Colonel Stewart describes this route, Ak bhehcr to Eleveras 5, to 

* Compare Kukkabas or Kakk.Jx'kome, see my ‘Cities anil pt. ii. 

s:c. Ixviii. 

t Xicotas Cl.oniara ('p. 72) says lie laM siejre to Iconinrn. but thi.s i'i a pure 
esnggeratiun. But tveii Cinininus’" a*MMiint that ho c.imo vi-iy close to 

Iconium, and his Hue uf retreat su^icests that he advanced beyond the iiubmjoti of the 
r.->a l IMisthia-Vasaila-IcnniLira tht* road Philomelion-KabaUa-Io 'nium ; the 

junction is bet^veen the two pa-.^es describ’d in the text. 

X C dren.. ii., p. 2''d. Georg-. Syin. and Thcopti. Coutin . all rn> dion the 

"pme Kabala. in tLllnia; thir- incident, the tlijrht of Andronieu.-; f um I pO Id .. m 90S. but 
io not sp-rcify its situation. Cp. Zunaras. II., }» ISO, cd. Bar. 

§ Cedren , ii., p 90; Thropban. Contin., p. 71. 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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Aghayit 7, to Ereis* 9, to Doghan Tlissar 17, to Eus 21, TcHr (correct 
form Tchigil) 29, Derwent 37, Kavaklu 48, Konia 64L. Hence we may 
restore the road on the Table as 

Philomelion xxx Kaballa xx.xvi Iconium. 

8. After putting this road on the restored Table, we have also to 
form the connections Iconinm-Laodiceia and (4) Laodicea-Savatra- 
[KoropassosJ-Archelais, both of which may be taken as quite certain. 
One other Lycaonian or Cappadocian road is represented in the Table — 

[Archelais] xx Salaberina xvx Caena xvi Tracias xvi Tyana. 
Salaberina is unknown. Caena is given by the Jerusalem Itinerary on 
the road from Tyana to the Cilician Gates, and has therefore been 
falsely transferred to its place in the Table. Traciae was an imperial 
estate near Andabalis, 16 miles from Tyana on this road. 

The road Iconium by Kara Bunar to Tyana is described by the late 
Colonel J. D. H. Stewart as ; — 

Iconium 12 Dedem 7^ Karkhu (stone bridge over a stream) 7 
Ismil 11 Yerekli Devrent 15 Kara Bunar 21 Bektek 7^ 
stone bridge over a stream 11 Tchayan (15 Tyana). 

This road falls at Bektek into the road from Kybistra to Tyana, and 
there is no reason to think that it ever was a Eoman road. 

9. A fragment of the Table still remains unaccounted for — 

Iconium xx Pyrgos xxiii. 

and probably some of the far too numerous names between Pe.ssinus and 
Archelais belong to roads in the west of Lycaonia. It is quite possible 
that there was a station Pyrgos between Laodiceia and Savatra, and it may 
be assumed as certain that one or more stations were mentioned on the 
road which is given as 

Amorium xx Laodicea. 

The existence of this last road is certain. 

10. The road Archelais-Pessinus appears on the Table thus ; — 

(Archelais) xii Comitanasso (i.e. Coropassos, mixed with Par- 
nassos on another road) xx Perta xx Conguso xx Pegella xx 
Egdava xy Vetisso xx Bagrum vii Tolosocorio xxiiii Abrostola. 

Of these, Abrostola may be at once dismissed as being Phrygian in 
the province Asia,f and Vetisso seems to be the same as Ptolemy’s 
OmrecTTov in Galatia. The distances on this road may be estimated as 
follows ; — 

Archelais xii Coropassos 20 Eskil 35 Inevi 70 Sangarius bridge 
25 Pessinus. 

* Sterrett givea this name Reghiz; the correct form is Egri Goz, “Squint Eye,” but 
(be pronunciation approximates to Ereshoz. 

t Abrostola is given by Ptolemy as in Phrygia, and there seems no reason to doubt 
ids statement, which gives a valuable clue to its situation. 
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On the road as it appears in the Table a station Congoustos is given, 
but Ptolemy places it far west, and it probably belongs to one of the 
western roads. There remain, then — 

Archelais xii Coropassos xx Perta (Eskil) xx Pegella xx 
PAAYAAIA (Inevi). 

Here the road forks, one branch goes to Ankyra : the other, which is 
shown on the Table, goes to Pessinus and Dorylaion. We may restore 
its course as — 

PAAA'AMA XV Pitnisos xx Bagrum — Tolistochora xxiifi 
Pessinus. 


T. Cilicia Tracheia or Isaueia. 

1. The map of Isauria, though much improved by Professor Sterrett’s 
journey in 1885, is still too uncertain to permit anything like a proper 
study of the ancient topography. As I have never travelled in any 
part of the country, I cannot do more than put down a few notes about 
scattered points. The beginning of a study of the country should be 
made from the great roads which lead across Taurus from Laranda to 
Kelenderis, to Anemourion, and to Seleuceia. The first of these was a 
Eoman road, and it must in all ages have been an important route 
between Iconium and the sea. But the other roads are also of import- 
ance. In ancient time the road Laranda-Seleuceia apparently passed by 
Claudiopolis, but another road has recently been made practicable for 
wheeled vehicles in furtherance of Said Pasha’s scheme to connect Konia 
with a harbour on the coast. It goes direct from Laranda through 
Maghra, and traverses a desert country. A study of the list of Hierocles 
has led me to the belief that he arranges his cities with an eye to these 
roads. This view can be proved only by a careful exploration of the 
country, which still remains to be made. Professor Sterrett’s exploration 
in 1885 was very far from exhaustive : he traversed none of these roads, 
and, though he acutely detected several ancient names in the modern 
village names, yet no epigraphic evidence to fix any city * was added by 
him. In brie f terms my view is that the three chief roads are — 

(1) Laranda Koropissos Claudiopolis Kelenderis. 

(2) Claudiopolis Dioemsareia Seleuceia. 

(3) Laranda Melouos Adrasos Germanicopolis, where it forked, one 
path leading to Keleudeiis, and one near Eirenojjolis to Anemourion. 

The grounds on which this view is based are rather difficult to put 
clearly. 

2. The following statistics as to these roads were given me by t’re 
late Colonel J. D. H. Stewart. 

* Astra and Aitaiiada were not cities. 

2 B 2 
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(1) Akliman riiarbonr of Sc’-LiiCL-iuj to Mut (Clandiopuli;; i, milts.* 

Akliman, sea level. 38 Zeline, 

lOj alt. 2100 feet. 45*- Taieveliler. 

22b (Tenk Belen. 54^ Mut, lOOO feet. 

31^ Noghreen, 1700 feet. 

(2) Milt (Claiidiopoli^O to Karaman (Laranda), 61 miles, 

lilut, 1000 feet. 31 Water.slied, l.iOQ feet. 

Ob fl-lt. 4650 feet. 44b Fusandeen. 

1-t Summit, alt. 5250 feet. 51 Karaman. 

2o Kestel Yaila. 


(’3) Kilindi'ia (Kelenderis) to Ermcnek (Germ.anico^tolis), 59 miles, 
Eilindria or Guliiar, over 26 Task Oglu, 4500 feet. 
Sell! r.i.ss. 46 Zeve, 2896 feet.f 

17 Eleribas, 3300 feet. .56 Ermenek, 4442 feet.f 


(4) Ermenek (Germanic. ipjiis) to Kar.unau (Laranda), 59 miles.t 
Ermenek, 4442 feet. oil- Bostakcbi Su. 

16 Kanish Boghaz. OOb IMeliss Tepe. 

19 Boundary of Vilayet Konia. 47 Boy alar. 

00 Bostan Su Keui in Kaza 59 Karaman (Laranda). 

Khadim. 


Anotber estimate by CAonel Stervart, taken from another journey, is — 

Kilindria to Ermenek, G3 ( milts, time, 25 Lours, 10 minutes. 

Ermenek to Meliss Tope, 48} miles, time 16 Louies 3 minutes. 

IMeliss Tepo to Karaman, 5 Lours. 

(5) Laranda to Selefke vio MagLra.* 

Laranda. .iOb dlaghra, 4590 Let. 

21 alt. ooi'iO feet. ('-j Akliman. 

29 alt. 6100 feet. 

( 'olonel Stewart c uild not give me any esrlmate of the roads Akliniai; 
to rvlaglira. and Kilindria to Mut. Tin; latter Ls stated by Leake a» 
1' Irmrs. and the former by my friend dfr. IfigartL as 11 hours?, — 
•a*' mt 40 to 45 mile.s. The road Ermenek-.Aiiamur ( Anemourion) seem.s 
to 1 e Very little use.l now. and can never Lave been a loute of any real 

COLSeipUellCe. 

o. The most direet lotd from Laranda to Ktlenderis pa^.^es tbrongh 
3L;t. and it is gtntrailv naroed tlia* Leako is right in identifying Mut 
as ilie aneieiit tdlaiidiop- .lis, wldeh is desciibed b\ Tiieopliaiic-s as lying 
ill ,1 yilain Ijetween the two riilges ot Taurus ( ti^ra^c rtb oeo Tarptoi' iv 

I’diiidct at Cidenil SrtwarEs I'timr.tfs rf Jist.ir.ce sre tm S"aa!l. owing to Jos 
r 'eii’LT tl.at a liorsL*. p.ice 's .l-.w r tiiun I L. iiuve is the ca.-e. Hi' time of march is 
Alili’ aii-Genk 1 Tieu !< liis 2 ' uin- , ( .eiili E._4 i.-Alnt 6 iiia. 6 i uiii 

" IT. iei.ts ' I ZtTe .nd liiin a. Ic t tea ncc.ii'il ng to boili’m-poi-.t. 

+ Tiiue, lliiuen.-k to Iv irarna’i 22 Ln. .~5 inias. 

5 Eleven Ueurs iu an aralei neing djwu hill. 
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rreUiii Kei/ienjs p. 138). The description is understood by Leake to 
denote the Kalykadnos valley, whicb is obviously correct. The identi- 
fication, tbougb universallj' accepted, is a mere guess, founded neitber 
on actual knowledge of tlie country nor on positive evidence. Tbe 
•story of Papas (§ 7) might suggest that Diuctnsareia was at Hint, but at 
present I refrain from making a chaiig-e. 

4. Claudiopolis was a colony of Claudius.* Ko coins of this city are 
known. Perhaps, like Archelais in Cappadocia, also a colony of Claudius, 
and Colonia in Leaser Armenia, it bad not tbe right of coinage ; for tbe 
entile failure of its coins, colonial or otherwise, can hardly be due merely 
to our imperfect knowledge. The situation of the colony was chosen 
where the great route from the north enters the valley of the 
Kalykadnos. 

5. Euins are mentioned by Leake at a kban on the road from Mut to 
Laranda ; but at the present day there is not even a village on the road. 
1 shall proceed to show that Koropissos was situated on this road, 
perhaps at the ruins observed by Leake.f The Peutinger Table places 
Koropissos (under the form Coriopio) on this road, and the situation is 
probable, for both the importance of this city with its coinage, which is 
rich in comparison \vith other cities of this mountainous district, 
feUggests a situation near a great road, and its title, Metropolis of Ketis, 
agrees. The precise limits of the district Ketis cannot be determined, 
but the following considerations enable us to place it approximately. 

6. Ketis, according to Ptolemy, contains the city of Olba in the 
interior, and extends along the coast from Anemourion to beyond the 
mouth of the Kalykadnos. Basil of Seleuceia, according to the inter- 
pretation of M. Waddington, seems not to agree with this, for he -says 
that the river Kalykadm s rises in the recesses of Ketis (otto Kr^tSos 
/ivxacrdrojv ^^aip/cor) ; unluckily it is q^uite uncertain whether the name 
Kalykadnos was given to the northern or the southern branch of the 
liver. M. Waddington arsumes that the Kalykadnos was the southern 
branch, and this is also the opinion of Bitter and of Kiepeit if ; if 
80 , Basil is in flat contradiction with Ptolemy, who clearly makes 
Selentis the country where that branch rises. But I believe that Basil’s 
words § must be understood to refer to the northern and much longer 

* Deduxit coloniam ClauJiud Cajsar, Amm. Marc., xir., 20. 

f I find a note tliat 3Ir. Davis inention-s tUe ruins of an ancient city at Kestcl. 
between Laranda and 3Iut ; tliis may be the site of Koropissos, and the remains men- 
tioned by Leake may come from it. 

i Kiepert in his latest map has changed his opinion, and agrees with the view here 
stated. 

§ KaAv(Ka)St/os oyo^a Ttf vora/x^, /iky -irdSer ank tup rijs KrjTtSos 

p.vx°-iTaTav xapiMv, irapajid^oPTi dk x^’pas koi jroAcis trvxvas, xhp rfi irphs Tj/ias Tropfltf 
7rapa\a/i0dpapri Kal krkpovs TtoTa/iovs in rup kipt eKarepo x^^P^pp ical rdtrup eireiirioyras 
(I. p. 275 P.) It receives Ermenek Su on right and Maghra Su on left. M. Waddington, 
making Ermenek Su Kalykadnos, has to face the difficulty that it receives no affluent 
of any consequence from the light. 
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'brancli of the river, and that the name Ketis is applied to the eastern 
paris of Isauria or Tracheia Cilicia, on hoth sides of the river Kalyhadnos 
fi om its source to its mouth. According to this interpretation, Basil and 
Ptolemy are in perfect agreement. Three cities of Isauria, Koropissos, 
Olba, and Philadelphia, are proved hy the legends on their coins to have 
been situated in Ketis, and Ptolemy agrees about Olba, but omits 
Koropissos, and puts Philadelpheia in Lalassis. 

7. Olba vras situated (1) in Ketis, (2) not very far from Seleuceia, to 

n’hich it is said to be da-Tvycitajv ttoXi?, (3) in the mountainous tract above 
Soli (Strab., p. 672). These references demand a situation east of 
Claudiopolis, and north or north-west of Seleuceia. Another argument, 
of a somewhat complicated character, may he drawn from the legend on 
a coin of Diocsesareia, AIOKAIC APEfiN OABOC. The native name of 
Olba was apparently Ourba, or Orba.* The form Olba was grecised to 
suggest the sense given by the analogy of okjSia, 6Aj8ios, oA/3os. Vying 
with the name 'OA^a, Diocsesareia invented the above legend. Such 
competition in legends is verj* common in the coinage of Anatolian cities. 
This explanation has any probability only if Diocsesareia and Olba are 
neighbouring towns ; Hierocles mentions them side by side. Where, then, 
was Diocsesareia ? Diocsesareia is known to have been another name for 
the Isaurian Prakana from the lists of bishops present at the Second 
Nicene Council in 787 a.d., when Manzon is mentioned as bishop, some- 
times of Dioeaesareia, sometimes of Prakana. Now Prakana was captured 
hy the Turks of Iconium, a.d. 1144, and restored to the Byzantines hv 
terms of the treaty of 1147 (Cinnam., 39 and 66; Nicet. Chon., 68). 
Selenkeia was in Byzantine hands throughout this reign, and Prakana 
must therefore he further up the country on the boundary’ between 
Byzantine and Seljuk territory, which, however, at this period, is quite 
uncertain, hut the circumstances suggest that Prakana was between 
Selenkeia and Lykaonia, and a frontier town, and it is expressly said by- 
Nicetas to he not far from Selenkeia ("rijs ^cAecKetas rdprrat, p. 68). 

His authority is confirmed in this case hy the order of the Byzantine 
lists, which always connect Diocresareia with Olba, Claudiopolis, and 
Hierapolis. I should look for Prakana on the lower Kalykadnos between 
Claudiopolis and Selenkeia, and near it, hut east of the river, also Olba. 
which would thus he in the mountainous district above Soli. 

Diucaesareia is also proved to have been on the Kalykadnos hy the 
fact that it -was one of the cities of the Decapolis, whose limits and cities 
will he treated below. Saint Papas was forced to run from Karanda to 
Diocieiareia and Selenkeia before the horses, ‘ Act. Sanct,,’ Mar. 10. 
p. 420. The road was probably via Claudiopolis. 

8. Another proof of the situation of Ketis is derived from the legend 
on coins, nOAEMoyJoS BA5IAEQ5 [OABEJON AAAAS^EQN KAl 

* Ourtauopolis in Acta S. Eartholomaii, Aug. 25th ; Ourba, with v. 1. Orba, in 
Thcophanes. Olba aixTvjdruy irdAis, Basil of Seleuceia in Vit. S. Theclae. 
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KENNATfiN. These three countries must have adjoined each other. 
Now the district Lalassis seems to he fixed with certainty on the upper 
waters of the Ermenek Su by Prof. Sterrett’s acute observation that 
Lakhlas has preserved the old name Lalassis. 

9. Kennatis is known only from coins, as bordering on Ketis and 
Lalassis. We may perhaps infer that some of the Byzantine bishoprics, 
which are unknown to the numismatic lists, were cities w'hich grew up 
in Kennatis during the gradual progress of civilisation in Cilicia Tracheiii 
in the third to the fifth centuries. It probably included the region 
between Ketis and Lalassis, and may have formed part of the Decapolis. 
Kennatis and Lalassis were made independent for a time, as is 
proved by a coin struck under Domitian with the legend KOINON 
AAAA2EQN KAI K[EN]NATON. These indications, vague in them- 
selves, leave little or no doubt as to the general situation of Ketis, east 
of Lalassis and Kennatis, and along the course of the Kalykadnos. 

10. The third city of Ketis is Philadelpheia. No evidence remains of 
situation except (1) what can he derived from the order of the Byzantine 
lists, and (2) the fact that it is not one of the cities of the Decapolis 
Isauriw, i.e., it is not on the Ermenek Su.^ Hierocles places it next to 
Eirenopolis. 

11. Eieenopolis has retained its name as Irnebol to the present day, 
opposite to Germanicopolis (Ermenek) on the south side of the Ermenek 
Su valley. It is called Isnebol on Kiepert’s map, but Prof. Sterrettf 
has observed the proper form, Irnebol, though his identification of 
Irnebol as Neronopolis is impossible, because there is no such city 
recorded in Isauria or Cilicia Tracheia. Neronias, which occurs as a 
name of Eirenopolis, is referred by all lists which mention it to the other 
Eirenopolis of Cilicia Campestris nearAnazarbos and the Pyramos ; and 
I think that all coins EIPHNOnOAEITfiN belong to the latter and not 
to the Isaurian Eirenopolis. Leake’s attribution of Eirenopolis to the 
coast of Cilicia Tracheia was founded on a coin reading IPHN OIIOAEITfiN 
ZE<I>YPinTCN ; but this coin cannot be accepted as genuine, depending only 
on the testimony of Vaillant ; and moreover Leake’s situation is disproved 
by the evidence given above that Irenopolis was on the Ermenek Su.J 

Philadelphia then is to be placed probably north of the Ermenek Su, 
on the road from Germanicopolis to Laranda, and in the country of 
Ketis. 

13. This city Eirenopolis must be carefully distinguished from the 
Cilician city, Eirenopolis, a bishopric of Cilicia Secunda, an inland city, 
to be looked for not very far from Anazarbos. In all probability the 

• I shall prove in a following paragraph that the name Decapolis was given to the 
district along the Ermenek Su and the Kalykadnos below the confluence. 

t ‘ IVolfe Expedition ’ in Papers of Amer. School of Athens, iii. p. 84. 

I It is one of the cities of the Decapolis, or valley of the Ermenek Sn. Isnebol, 
about which Prof. Sterrett (l.c., p. 81) makes no suggestion, is probably Zenonopolk 
Isaurias. 
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coins -vvliich read EIPHNOnOAEITDN simply, belong to the Cilician 
city. Its era on coins is a.d. 52. It was on a river, probably the 
Pyramop, as a coin shows the Good Fortune of the City with a river-god 
at her feet. 

14. All evidence as to the situation of Ketis therefore agrees with the 
Peutinger Table iu regard to Koropissos, and it may be considered very 
probable that Koropissos was on the road between Claudiopolis and 
Laranda, probably near Kestel. 

15. Koropissos, metropolis of Ketis, must have been an important 
town. It appears as a bishopric at the Kicene Council, a.d. 325 ; but it is 
not mentioned either by Hierocles or in the Xotitim. The only explanation 
can be that it is concealed under another name. It is not improbable 
that Hieropolisis the name that replaces Koropissos : that the metropolis 
should also be the holy city of Ketis is quite in accordance with the 
analogy of the cities in this district, where the d 3 -naBts were priests. 

16. The Decapolis of Isauria is mentioned, and the ten cities Germani- 
cojiolis, [DioJCsesareia, Eireiiopolis, Neapolis, Lauzados, Zenopolis, Dometi- 
opulis, Titiopolis, Claudiopolis, Dalisandos, are enumerated by Constan- 
tine Porpb., Them , p. 30. In the. life of Gregorj' Decapolita Isauricus the 
expression occurs fjlu. rm' r^s AcKavdAews, rwr —pi) ttJt ’Jcravpia?, ttoAis p oyopm 
Elpi]io-o\is (quoted in ‘Act. Sanct.,’ April 18th, p. 583 ; but the day of 
this Gregory is Nov. 20th). The expression 7rp6 -nji ’lo-arpias suggests 
that thei- were all in the same district, and this is corroborated by Con- 
stantine’s remark that they were “ over Seleukeia,” i.e. higher up the 
river in the inner country. Tlie title Decapolis is obviously applied to 
a well-marked district in which there were ten cities. This district 
must have been along the Ermenek Su. Many of the ten cities are 
placed there bj- other evidence, and for the rest the same locality is fixed 
by this title.* 

Of the ten cities, Claudiopolis and Germauicopolis have been fixed at 
Mut and Ermenek bj^ Leake, and iu the preceding paragraphs it has been 
shown that Diociesareia, Eirenopolis, Zenopolis,! and Domitiopolis were 
on the Ermenek Su. 

17. Dalisandos is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantius as an altered 
form of the older AoAiaarSos. The connection of AttAtaai Sd? with the name 
of the people AaXaaa-eis is too obvious to be passed by. But another 
AaAfo-ai'Sds which is mentioned among the bishoprics of Pamphylia, must 
be distinguished : it cannot possibly be situated among the Lalasseis, for 
it was a member of the Koinon Lykaonon, and must therefore have been 
situated near the plain of Lycaonia and on the frontier of Pamphylia. It 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that there were two cities Dalis- 

* Another Decapolis is found in Palestine, a third in the Katakekaumene of Lvdi.i. 
To the Isauriau Decapolis belong Gregorius Isaur. Decaiiolita and Theodoras Decai o- 
iit.i (Smitli’s Diet., 34). 

t The proper form Zenonopolis is commonly abbreviated Zenopolis 
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andos. One belonged to the Koinon Lykaonon, and was afterwards 
attached as a bishopric to Pamphylia Prima. It was perhaps situated at 
Fassiller on the Eoman road from Iconium to Karallia and Side. The 
other was properly AuAio-arSos, and was a town of the Lalasseis on the 
southern arm of the Kalykadnos : the older of the Byzantine lists and 
the fact that it "was included in the Decapolis alike demand this 
position.*, 

18. Thiee cities, Titiopolis (with coins), Xeapolis, and Lauzados, 
remain, and may confidently be assigned to the Eriiienek Su valley, and 
Prof. Sterrett has once more well observed that Lauzados has retained its 
name to the present day as Lavdha. As to Titiojiulis, the order of 
Hierocles causes some difficulty (see § 31). 

19. The Decapolis gives important negative evidence. All cities not 
included in it are not on the Ermenek Su from its source down to Claudio- 
polis : and none of the three cities of Ketis are included, therefore Ketis 
was not the district on the Ermenek Su, which conse(][uentlj- cannot be the 
Kalykadnos. Again the evidence is conclusive that Lalassis was the 
district along the upper Ermenek Su. Finally, all cities omitted from 
the Decapolis are to be sought in other parts of Isauria. 

20. Comparing the order of Hierocles with the list of the Decapolis we 
find confirmation of our previous results, and a suggestion of more. Dio- 
csesareia is on the lower Kalykadnos above Seleuceia, and Olba is next to 
it but away from the river, perhaps on a branch road Koropissos-Olba- 
Seleuceia. Next comes Claudiopolis on the middle Kalykadnos, and 
then Hieropolis, which we have identified with Koropissos and placed 
north of Claudiopolis on the road to Laranda. Then Hierocles gives 
three cities of the Ermenek Su, and thereafter three cities of the north, 
Philadelphia, Meloe, and Adrasos. 

21. It has been shown above that Melouos or Meloe (Moloe in 
Hierocles) was situated on one of the passes leading from Lyoaonia 
into Cilicia, and tliat the ancient name Melouos remains under 
the modern form Meliss Tepe nearly twenty miles south-west of 
Laranda. 

22. Hierocles mentions Adrasos and Meloe side by side. This order 
suggests that Adrasos is to be looked for on the same road, and the 
inference is confirmed by the accounts given of the great Byzantine 
victory of 960 A.D., over the Saracens, which was fought in the kleisoura 
leading to Kelenderis or Kylindros. This battle is twice referred to, 
though the name is not mentioned, in ‘ Kiceph. Phok. de Yelitat. Bell.,’ 
prsef. and c. 3, p. 191. The latter passage tells that the Saracens were 
defeated when, on finding one pass blocked (perhaps the pass leading 
direct to Claudiopolis) they made a detour to take another. Some of 


* This Dalisandos was irdAfws iX5a>\ov In koI wo.ua eV toij iipaftcn koI ayavip-ais 
in time of Basil, bishop of Seleuceia 118-158, ed. Migue, p. uSO. 
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the authors who mention this victory give the name as Andrassos or 
Adarassos ; * hut one account describes it more accurately, and says that 
the Byzantine army occupied "njv K\€L<rovpav t^v KaXovjxivTjVj and 

attacked the Saracens as they were returning through the Kleisoura 
from a iilundering expedition-! The Kleisoura Kylindros is the great 
pass that led to the coast at Kelenderis (a name subjected to great 
variations by Byzantine writers ). The name, therefore, may be given 
to one or other of the two routes from Laranda to Kelenderis, the one 
passing by Claudiopolis, the other by Meloe (Meliss Tepe) and Germani- 
copolis. The order in Hierocles leaves no doubt that Adrasos is on 
the latter road, and it is confirmed entirely by^ Notitise III., X., and less 
thoroughly by Xotitia I. 

23. Next in Hierocles comes Sbide (misspelt Zeede). IVe should 
therefore look for it in the north, and perhaps on the same road, or at 
least in the same district as Meloe and Adrasos. This presumption is 
confirmed both by the order of the ecclesiastical lists, and by a passage of 
Theophanes. In a.d. 47o the Emperor Zeno, with his wife Ariadne, 
were expelled from Constantinople by his mother-in-law Verina, and 
her brother Basiliscus. They took refuge in Ourba (r. 1. ’Opjia} of 
Isauria, the native country of Zeno Trascalisseus. Orba is described as 
(jipoipiov Ti Icrxvpov. Here Illos and Trokoundos laid siege to them, 
whereupon they changed their quarters to Sbida or Sbide, where they 
were pressed by the enemy till 477. This suggests a situation for Sbida 
more inaccessible than Olba or Orba, and therefore suits a position 
among the mountains west of the Kalykadnos, and noith of the 
Ermenek Su. 

The name Sbida sufl'ers many transformations in the ecclesiastical 
documents, but the best form seems to be Sbida. The variants Zeede, 
Sbide, Sbeda, occur; it frequently is spelt as a trisyllable,! Syneda 
[for Sybeda], Ac. 

Ibidinge, mentioned at Synod. Quinisexta, seems to be for Sibidinge. 
and to be the name Sibide with a suffix, which occurs in the Isaurian 
name Xinilingis (Theophan., p. 138). This Isautian suffix perhaps 
corresponds to -nda or -dda in other parts of Asia Minor. 


Sibidonda (Phrygia) 
Attoudda (Phrygia) 
Aloudda (Phrygia) 
Klannoudda ('Lydia) 


Sbida ( Isauria) 

Attaia ( Lydia 1, Atys 

Alia (Phrygia), Ala, “horse’’ 

Kelenai ( Phrygia). § 


* These variations of the name AJrasos occur in the ecclesiastical lists also. On the 
Aiah name Dsu-l-kala, applied to Adrasos, see p. 341 and Addenda, 
t Anon. Vat. 60 b. (puottJ in notes to ‘ Velitat. Bell. Niceph.’ 

; Compare the Phrygian Sibidouada, which obviously contains the same word with 
the common Anatolian suffix, “onda.” 

Kelenai is usually called Kelainai. to suggest a meaning in ( Jieek : hut the coins 
and inscriptions always give Zeus Ktlencus. 
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24. The principality of Sibilia on the borders of the Mohammedan 
and Christian territory, -which is mentioned on the route of Bar- 
harossa in 1190, is clearly to he identified -with Sibela (-which is not in 
Hierocles). Immediately after leaving Laranda the Crusaders entered 
the territory of the Christian Armenians, and the prince of Sihelia, 
-who had the control of their road, came to meet them. Unfortunately 
the details given of the march between Laranda and Seleukeia 
are insufiScient to show what route Frederick followed ; but it is at 
least clear that Sibelia was in the northern part of the mountain 
country.* Sibyla, which was captured by Kilij Arslan in 1156 along 
-with an unknown town Punura,| is evidently the same place ; Manuel 
in reprisal made an expedition into Cilicia ; the Armenians of Cilicia 
evidently took Sibyla between 1156 and 1190. The probable limits of 
Seljuk power at this time agree -ndth the conclusion that Sibyla or 
Sibilia was between Laranda and Mut. It was either near Koropissos 
or possibly a late name given to that city. 

The possibility, already referred to under Psebila of Lykaonia, that 
a city on the borders of Isauria and Lykaonia -was assigned to both 
provinces, as Sibila in Isauria, and as VerinopoHs-Psebila in Lykaonia, 
must for the present be left open. But this seems to me not to be 
probable. 

25. Mousbanda is mentioned by Ptolemy as a town of Sti ategia Antio- 
chiane. There can be little doubt that it is an equivalent form to the 
Bousmadis (Bow/raSts, ’IcravptK^ x-oAts) of Stephanus Byzantius. The 
bishops of Mousbada (sic) and Sibilia or Sibela were both present at the 
Second Council of Nicjea a.d. 787. Musbanda must be identified with 
Musanda, mentioned along with Anemourion and Korakesion by Pliny, 
V. 93 (Myanda is the common reading there, but Musanda has manu- 
script authority). Forbiger is perhaps right in identifying Myanda 
-s\-ith Mandane, given in the Stadiasmus (see Leake, p. 203) between 
Anemourion and Kelenderis near Sykai. It is remarkable that Sykai and 
Mousbada are both bishoprics in 787, and have each a bishop named 
Sisinnius. Some of the lists of 787 omit Sykai, but so many lists 
mention both bishoprics that the occasional omission of one of 
them is probably- accidental. One of the two is probably equivalent 
to the bishopric Anemourion, which is not mentioned in any of the 
lists. 

26. Leontopolis was very near Isauropolis, for Zeno ordered, in ex- 
ception to the usual rule, “ one city, one bishopric,” that Leontopolis 

* I use, not the ciiginal autliority about Sibelia, viz. Tagenon, but the account 
given by Bitter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ ii. 317, and the brief reference of Von Muralt. [But, since 
the preceding was printed, I have had the opportunity of reading Tagenon. I give the 
itinerary on p. 34C, and have no doubt that Frederic inarched by -way of Claudiopolis.] 

t Cinnam., p. 170. The index gives the name as Punsura. 
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and Isaiiropolis should have the same hishop. It was doubtless the 
modem Siristat, and may be the town mentioned as the birthplace of 
Couon (‘Act. Sanct.,’ March .5th, p. 360) ; ex villa Bidana [kw/xt; 
oriundus, and one MS. adds xviii. stadia ab urbe Isauria. 

27. KARDABoaxDA, a bishopiic in the Second Council of Nicma (787 a.d.) 
is the native name of some bishopric, which commonly bears a Grieco- 
Eoman name. The cities which have retained their Grseco-Eoman 
name till the present day, Zenopolis, Domitiopolis, Eirenopolis, are of 
course excluded by this fact. 

28. Laczados. Continuing the list of Hierocles we find, after Sbida, 
that he mentions two cities of the Decapolis, Xeapolis and Lauzados. He 
has in his list traversed the Ermenek Su valley fi’om east to west ; the 
presumption then is that the two cities are on the head-waters of the 
Ermenek Su, and in this neighbourhood Prof. Sterrett has acutely 
detected Lauzados in the modern Lavdha. 

29. NE-iroLis may probably be the Ninika, which Ptolemy places in 
Lalassis, and may be localised at Lakhlas (Lalassis) in the same 
neighbourhood. 

30. The principle of Hierocles’s enumeration has now become clear. 
He first enumerates the coast cities, then ho traverses the valley of the 
Kalybadnos to the junction, and tborafter continues along the Ermenek 
tSu. After each group of cities along the river he mentions the cities 
■on the road which traverses the country from north to south, and 
reaches the liver in their neighbourhood. One ditficulty occurs in this 
list. 

31. Titiopolis is a city of the Decapolis, and must therefore be on the 
Ermenek Su, or else on the lower Kalykadnos. Either in this single 
case there is a dislocation in Hierocles, and Titiopolis is misplaced, or 
■else Titiopolis was situated on the mountains between the Ermenek Su 
and the coast. 

32. A comparison of Hierocles with the Notitiee reveals some 
remarkable omissions in bis list. The most striking of these is the failure 
■' if Domitiopolis and Zenopolis, two cities at the upper end of the Ermenek 
Su vallei’, which have both retained their name to the present day. 
Domitiopolis is mentioned by Ptolemy, Zenopolis certainly is named 
■after Zeno the Isaurian (■174-91),* and was therefore in existance when 
Hierocles wrote. These cities are probably omitted only because, in the 
earlier Byzantine period, more than one city in the narrow upjier valley 
were united under one bishop, and Hierocles is greatly under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical lists of his time. The other omissions are 
clearly due to the fact that the towns lay in mountain tracts west and 

* Hia Isaurian name was Traskalisseua or Tarasikodisa Eousoumbladeotes : the 
second word is perliaps an ethnic from a local name Eousoumblada, which is compounded 
■with a name like Amblada. 
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north-west of the Kaljkadnos, and were of slight consequence, except 
Leontopolis-Isauropolis, which Hierocles assigns to Lykaonia.* The 
Klimata of Kasai, Bolbosos, Koshras, and Banaba, are only districts 
and not cities.f Kodaka of Kotitiae III., X., is probably a corrupt 
name. 

33. Koteada is not mentioned by Hierocles. The Xotitife give it as 
an independent archbishopric, and this arrangement has probably misled 
Hierocles, and made him omit the city; similarly he omits entirely the 
important cities Eukhaita of Helenopontus and Kotiaion jf Phrygia 
Salutaris for the same reason. 

34. It is unfortunately impossible to attach much weight to 
Ptolemy’s description of these districts. He seems to confuse Lalassis 
with Selentis J Tracheia, which, as he says, contains five cities, Seleuceia, 
Dioctesareia, Philadelpheia, Domitiopolis, and Kaystros. Of these, 
Domitiopolis is on the upper Ermenek Su, Philadelpheia to the north 
in Ketis, Seleuceia and Diocajsareia on the lower Kalykadnos, and 
Kaystros on the coast. Kaystros is given in the ecclesiastical lists as 
Kestros. 

35. Ptolemy mentions Eirenopolis in Lakanis, which should be 
perhaps AaKavarts. Coins were struck between 40— /O a.d., with the 
legend AAK.AXATON, and, as tho name is not found in later time, it 
is clear that one or more cities were founded, whose names are substi- 
tuted for that of the pedple. It will be shown below that Lakanatis 
lies south of the Ermenek Su. Ptolemy places Lalasis east of Ketis 
instead of south-west, and mentions in Lalasis a city Xinika, but the 
name is not found elsewhere. 

36. Some additional light is thrown on the topography of Isauria (or 

Cilicia Tracheia) by a studj' of its history. M. Waddington has made it 
highly probable (‘Mel. Xumism.’, ii., p. 121) that from 43 till at least 29 
B.C., a principality extending from Iconium to Olba was held, first bv 
Queen Aba 43-39, then by M. Antonins Polemon. Xow we know that 
a part of Cilicia Tracheia was given by Augustus to Archelaos in 20 b.c., 
and Strabo defines this part as embracing y T/myeTa Trept ’EXatofo-trai' 
KiAtKt'a /cal -rrao-a y ra Treiparypia p. 535 ; ra iy rfj Tpaye'a 

KiXtKt'a iv y Tt/y ’EXatov<r(Tay lycriov evKapirov a-vviKTiaev ’Ap^iXao's d^toAoyo).:, 
p. 537. For some years previously we know that Amyntas possessed 
the whole of Lykaonia, including Derbe, and parts of Isauria. He must 
have taken Iconium from Polemon of Olba, and Derbe he seized from 
Antipater. AVhen he died, in 25 a.d., most part of his kingdom was made 

* A law of Zeno mentions tliat they were under one bisliop. 

t TLe term Klima perhaps denotes a slope towards the sea (compare Justinian, 
Novel. XXVIIt., at ye trphs rots KXiuaai Kelfieyai Su'mttt! re Kai ’Afiicros), but the ordinary 
seuae ‘regiones’ is quite probable. 

{ Selinuhtia would be a iiioie correctly formed uame. 
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by the Eomans into the province of Galatia, but apparently Derbe, 
Laranda, and Cilicia Tracheia -were given to Archelaos, as has been 
shown above (see Deube.) 

37. The Cappadocian part of Archelaos’s vast kingdom was taken by 
the Eomans at his death in a.d. 17 ; but part of Cilicia was left to his 
son, Archelaos, comprising the otherwdse unknown people named Klitai.* 
Archelaos II. was still reigning a.d. 30 (Tac., Ann. vi. 41.). There is 
no record as to what was done by the Eomans with the rest of Cilicia 
Tracheia in a.d. 17, and even the full extent of the first Archelaos’s 
kingdom is unknown. Now, fortunately, Strabo, in calling this 
extra-Cappadocian territory of Archelaos ivSeKartj a-Tpa-njyia and 
imKTrjro^, has given us the means of identifying it with Ptolemy’s 
'S.TparrjyM ’Avrioyiav^ ; and we thus learn that it embraced also Olba and 
Mousbanda ; in short, we may safelj- infer from a comparison of Strabo 
and Ptolemy that it included Ketis, and all the coast and the eastern 
interior parts of Cilicia Tracheia. The western part of the interior of 
Tracheia was not included in th.isSirategia,foT about 11-15 a.d. this western 
region (not, however, including Olbaf) was governed by a dynast Ajax. 
His realm included the districts Lalasis and Kennatis, which were, as wo 
have seen, along the Ermenek Su, We have no more information about 
Kennatis and Lalassis till a.d. 41. 

38. How much of Cilicia Archelaos II. retained is unknown, but it is 
not impossible that he was allowed to retain great part of the Cilician 
territory that his father had held. Seleukeia, however, strikes Imperial 
coins under Tiberius, and must, therefore, have been temporarily or 
permanently attached to the province. But the Eomans appear to have 
taken little or no interest in the country. In a.d. 38 we again get a 
glimpse into the condition of the country. In that year a district, 
including Cilicia Tracheia and part of Lykaonia, was given by Caligula 
to Antiochus IV. and lotape. Coins prove that his dominion extended 
from Elaioussa-Sebaste rvestwards to Anemourion, and northwards to 
Lykaonia. I There is, therefore, every probability that this was practically 
the same province of Cilicia Tracheia which had belonged to Archelaos, 
and this conclusion is made quite certain by the fact that Ptolemy calls 
the Eleventh Strategia of Cappadocia, which consisted of part of Lycaonia 
and Cilicia Tracheia, and w'hich had belonged to Archelaos, by the name 
Antiochiane. This name evidently dates from the year 38, when it was 
governed for the first and last time by a king Antiochus. In this 


* Can Klit.ni be an error for [La]banatai or Kcnnatal? 

^ t M. Wad.iington maintain? that it .lid include Olba, but the coins omit Olba 
Mrabo’s account does not expressly include it, and Ptulemy as-'erts the contrary. 
AyLomo w"’' Anemourion, Lakanatis, and Sebaste, and also vith the legend 

AYKAONON, according to a coin recently acquired by the British Museum” as 
•jl?* Head iniorms me. 
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year Antiocliiis probably founded tbe two cities, G-ermanicopolis and 
Philadelpheia, naming them after his imperial benefactor, Caligula 
Germanicus,’ and his own wife, lotape Philadelphos. This adds a slight 
additional probability that Philadelpheia was situated on or near the 
road leading from Germanicopolis to Laranda. Soon afterwards 
Antiochus lost favour, and was deprived of his kingdom. 

39. In 41, Claudius again restored the kingdom to Antiochus and 
lotape, who ruled until 72 a.d. It would appear that any part of Lykaonia 
which had previously been included in the realm of Antiochus was 
henceforth attached to Galatia ; Ikonion henceforth strikes coins with the 
name Claudeikonion. At the same time Derbe and Laodiceia receive tlie 
title Claudioderbe and Claudiolaodiceia, though no coins are known till 
a later date. The central part of Cilicia Tracheia also was not restored 
to Antiochus, but was given* to Polemon of Pontus in exchange for the 
Bosporian part of his own kingdom. His new kingdom included Ketis, 
Kennatis, and Lalassis. The foundation of the colony^ Claudiopolis 
belongs to the same reign, and perhaps even to the same year (Claudi- 
opolis quam deduxit coloniam Claudius Cmsar, Ammian. xiv., 25). The 
foundation of a colony shows that the Romans were now taking more 
interest in this remote mountain district. 

40. Claudiopolis is situated at the lower end of the central Kalykadnos 
valley, before the river enters the narrow mountain gorge which conducts 
it to the coast-lands, and this situation suggests that it was on the 
frontier between Ketis which was given to Polemon, and the coast-lands 
which were given to Antiochus. Kennatis and Lalassis on the Ermenek 
Su, part of Ketis in the north, all belonged to Polemon; the coast- 
lands belonged to Antiochus and lotape ; the middle and lower Kalykadnos 
valley from Claudiopolis to the sea, attached to the Roman province 
Cilicia, extended like a wedge between the two kingdoms. It is remark- 
able that Claudiopolis, like Claudius’s other colony, Archelais of Cappa- 
docia, struck no coins. 

41. In 74 Vespasian united part of Cilicia Tracheia to the pro- 
vince of eastern Cilicia. He still left to the daughter of Antiochus, 
named lotape, and to her husband Alexander a small kingdom, con- 
sisting of an island (Josephirs, Ant. 18, 5, 4, says merely vTjcndSos t^s A 
KtAt/cta), 

It has been generally agreed that this means Elaioussa, but the 
possibility that it was lotapa may be considered. lotapa began to 
strike coins under Hadrian. It was on the coast west of Selinus, and 
may possibly have once been an island, as Elaioussa also is now 

* Our authority (Dio Cass., 59, 12; 60, 8) says only “ part of Cilicia ” ; it is a very 
probable conjecture of M. Wadtington that a coin flOAEMONOZ BASilAEQZ 
which reads [OABEjflN AAAAEEflN KAI KENNATCIN, specifies the district of 
Cilicia assigned to him. It is probable that [KHTjON rather than [OABE]QN 
should be restored in this case. 
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joined to the coast.* This part of the country was apparently left 
out of the empire as a frontier district till the time of Trajan or 
Hadrian. 

42. It is uncertain what was the fate of Ketis at this time. Perhaps 
certain autonomous coins of Olha belong to this period. Under Antoninus 
Pius Olha struck imperial coins, and was therefore included at that time 
in the empire, as part of some province. That this province was Cilicia 
appears clear from Ptolemy, who assigns Ketis with Olha to Cilicia. j" 
But as Philadelpheia of Ketis strikes imperial coins under Trajan 
and Koropissos under Hadrian, Ketis must have been united to Cilicia 
not later than the very beginning of the second century. 

43. The upper part of the Ermenek Su valley was left autonomous for 
some time longer, as a sort of frontier district. Under Domitian a coin 
of the KOIXON AAAAC EQN KAI K[EN]NATnX occurs (Head, ‘ Hist. 
Num,’). 

44. Imperial coins are not known of any of the cities included in the 
district, which we have been examining, earlier than Trajan. Those of 
Syedra indeed begin under Nero, but Syedra was in Pamphylia Provincia, 
which was organised much earlier. Seleuceia coined imperial money 
under Tibeiius, and therefore must have been in a Roman province for 
some time during his reign ; and with Claudiopolis Colonia it was in a 
Roman district from a.d. 41 onwards. The Irenopolis which struck 
numerous coins, was probably a city of Cilicia Campestris, not far from 
Anazarbos, and near the Pyramos. Sebaste-Elaioussa strikes imperial 
coins under Augustus. 

43. It may be convenient to bring together, in brief terms, the most 
probable facts with regard to the government and bounds of Cilicia 
Tracheia and Lykaonia in the Roman period. 

B.c. 67. The Teucrid dynasty of priest-kings of Olha rule a consider- 
able principality after the destruction of the Isaurian or Cilician pirates. 
Aba, daughter of Zenophanes, married into the family, and finally suc- 
ceeded in seizing the power. 

B.c. 43. Aba is confirmed queen of Olba by Antony and Cleopatra. 

B.c. 30. -\ba is deposed. M. Antonins Polemon, probably a member 
of the Teucrid family, becomes king: his power extends even over 
Iconium, besides Olba, Lalassis, and Kennatis. 

B.c. 20. Polemon still reignina:. 

O O 

B.c. 20-27. Amyntas seizes Iconium and part of Isauria, and also 
takes Derbe from Antipater Derbetes. 

B.c. 25. Amyntas’ kingdom left to the Romans. Augustus soon 
after gives to Archelaos, king of Cappadocia, the eleventh strategia, 

” Tlie island lotapa. viaov 'lardS-ns, Cone. a.d. 556, seems to be in the Ervtbrmaii 
Sea. 

t His second mention of Olba as part of the eleventh Strategia Antiochiane is due 
to his use of an old authority for the Strategiai. 
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includiug K jbistia, Derbe, Ketis, and great part of the coast of Tracbeia. 
The rest of Lykaonia and the country Isaiiria in the narrow sense are 
attached to the province Galatia. 

The western parts of the interior of Traeheia, including Keunatis 
and Lalassis, seem to continue to be an independent kingdom under 
members of the Teuerid dynasty ; probably a king named Teucer reigns 
about this time. 

A.T). 11-13. Ajax, son of Teucer, begins ti reign over Kennatisjand 
Lalassis. 

A.D. 15-17. Fifth year of Ajax. 

A.D. 17. Archelaos dies, and the Romans take possession of Cajipa- 
docia, but leave to his son, Archelaos 11. [part at least, or, more pro- 
bably, the whole of] his kingdom in Lykaonia and Cilicia Traeheia. 
Kybistra, however, probably is taken as part of Cappadocia. 

A.D. 15-37. Seleuceia strikes imperial coins, and must therefore bo in 
Roman posses-sion, as part of the province Cilicia during some part at 
least of the reign of Tiberius. 

A.D. 36. Archelaos IT. still reigning. 

A.D. 38. Part of Cilicia Traeheia and Lykaonia (obviously the same 
territory that was called the eleventh strategia) is given to Antiochus lY. 
and lotape Philadelphos by Caligula Germanicus. Antiochus founds 
the two cities Germanicopolis and Philadelpheia, and strikes coins — 
AYKAONDN, A.AKANATQX, ANEMOYPIEaX, SEBASTHNOX. The. 
strategia acquires the name Antiochiane. 

A.D. 38-40. Antiochus loses favour, and is deprived of his kingdom, 
the disposal of which is uncertain. 

A.D. 41. Antiochus is again made king of jjart of Traeheia, including 
only the coast-lands. Derbe is attached to Lykaonia. Iconium, Derbe, 
and Laodiceia receive the title Claudian. Claudiconium begins to strike 
coins. Kennatis and Lalassis, whose fate since 1 7 a.d. is uncertain, are 
now formed, along with the interior of Ketis, into a kingdom which is 
given to Polemon, king of Pontus. The colony Clandiopolis is founded, 
and probably the eastern part of the Kalykadnos valley, from Seleuceia 
to Clandiopolis, is attached to the Roman province Cilicia. 

A.D. 63. End of the kingdom of Pontus. The Pontic part of 
Polemon’s kingdom is atfached to Galatia : the fate of the Cilitian 
part is unknown. Olba seems to have become independent, as 
autonomous coins exist of style later than Ajax, 11-15 a.d. Kennatis 
and Lalassis also indeiiondent. 

A.D. 74. Vespasian adds part of Cilicia Traeheia to the province 
Cilicia, including probably Ketis and Lakanatis. Philadelpheia strikes 
imperial coins under Trajan, Coropissos under Hadrian. Olba bears the 
titles Hadriana Antoniniana, hut no coins earlier than Antoninus are 
known. 

A.D. 82-96. Coins of the Koinon of Lalasis and Kennatis. 

2 c 
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A.D. 117-138. About this time tbe province CiUoia, including 
Traclieia, is an imperial province, under a prmtorian legatus Augiisti ; 
its previous government is not certain, as it was perbaps under the 
governor of Sj'ria. 

A.D. 138-101. Lykaonia and Isauria are separated from Galatia and 
attached to Cilicia ; the governor of “ the three eparchiai ” is a consular 
legatus.’^ Tarsos assumes the title, “ metropolis of the three eparchiai.” 
This arrangement perhaps lasts till Isauria and Cilicia are divided into 
separate provinces in the latter part of the third century. Still later, 
Cilicia was divided into Prima and Seeunda by Honorius. 

IG. The remarks of M. Cleic, ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1887, p. 3ol, give a 
diflerent account of the division of the provinces. On account of 
an inscription reading — Kap/zu'toi.' ’AOijiayupov aiOrTrarov Avklo.'; Kal 
Ilaic^i'Xtas Ka'i To-ai'pias, he maintains that, after the time of Piu?, 
Isauria was separated from Cilicia-Lykaonia, aud attached to Lycia- 
Paiuphylia ; and that it was again separated from the latter and 
attached to the former by Severus. This view seems wrong, because 
Cilicia aud Lykaonia arc not continuous with each other, but are 
separated by Isauria (which must from this time onwards be understood 
in the larger sense of Cilicia Traeheia). It also seems unnecessary, for 
a part of Isauria always belonged to Pamphylia Provineia ; and it was 
characteristic of such honorary inscriptions to give additional honour 
by a long enumeration of names of countries governed by the official in 
question, even though he governed only a small part of some of the 
countries. (See Addenda.) 

47. AVith regard to the boundary between the new province Cilioia- 
Isauria-Lykaonia and the province Galatia, it seems probable that the 
entire Koinon of Lykaonia was included in the former province, while 
the other cities which did not belong to the Koinon were attached to 
PisiJia, except Lystra, Parlais, Iconium, which were in Lykaonia, 
but, being Pioman colonies, could not stoop to enter a union 
■of native cities. This may be inferred from the list of Ptolemy, 
who is later than the new arrangement. He still includes, in the 


31. Clerc, in ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1887, p, 351. says a “legat praetorien,” but tbe 
inscription of Etrilius Eegillus Laberius Priscus, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 188.5, p. 135, shows 
that he was a consular legatus. 31. CTerc’s remarks contain an inaccurate account of 
the facts described in the text following. It appears possible that the change was 
coincident with the accession of Pius. Pactumeius Clemens was praetorian legatus in 
the last year of Hadrian, 138. He was made consul in his al'sence in the week that 
Hadrian died, aud was continued as legatus of the new emperor. Possibly his unusual 
consulship in absence was owing to the new system of consular legati bein'^ now 
inaugurated. 31. TVaddington first fully explained the “thiee eparchiai,” burdated 
the arrangement from the reign of Severus, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1883, p. 290. 3rr. Sterrett’s 
copy of the Etrilius inscription (•Wolfe Expedition,’ Xo. 189, and Appendix), which 
Stems to be more complete thfin that of 3131. Kadet and Paris, shows that Etrilius was 
legate for the second time, which implies that he had previou.sly been legatus and had 
come back to the province a second time. 
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province Galatia, Tyriaion, Laodiceia, Vasada, and the cities on the west 
of Tatta, from Savatra northwards. But his account is certainly partly 
wrong. He is riglit in saying that a [lepo^ Aa/caovtas belonged to 
Galatia,* and in separating from it another part, which, on the whole, 
is the south-eastern district of Lykaonia. But he is clearly wrong, at 
least as regards Lystra, Savatra and Isaura, in the line of demarcation 
between these two parts ; and he is also wrong in assigning the south- 
eastern half to Cappadocia. The origin of the latter error lies in his use 
of an old authority on the Cajrpadocian stratogiai : this authority, writing 
after the eleventh strategia had been formed about 25 b.c., f described 
the whole of them as constituting the eleven divisions of Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy, finding in one authority that the eleventh division of Cappa- 
docia included part of Lykaonia, and in another authority that Galatia 
included another part of Lykaonia, was betrayed into his absurd division, 
which was never true at any period of the history of the provinces. 

48. It may be added that this same A-iew explains how Ptolemy 
assigns so many Cilician cities to Strategia Kataonia. He had the 
view that Cap>padocia included a considerable part of Cilicia Tracheia 
and Isauiia. He used an authority who gave no complete lists of 
cities in the several strategiai, as has already been shown ; and he 
did his best to apportion the cities according to the map which he had 
constructed. 

49. The coins, then, are probably our best authority. I should con- 
jecture that Pius organised a Koinon of the part of Lykaonia, which ho 
assigned to the province Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia, similar to the Koinon 
of Cilicia, which had existed since the reign of Augustus. No coins of 
the Koinon are known earlier than the time of Pius ; and though this 
does not constitute any real argument in cases like Derbe, which struck 
no coins until that time, it does in the case of Savatra, which struck 
coins from Trajan onwards, but only began to add KOI. AYKAONIAC 
in the time of Pius. Moreover, there was evidently a general impulse to 
coinage of the Koinon under Pius and Marcus, when the coins of all the 
cities begin. j: 

50. The following Lykaoniau cities strike coins, but not of the 
Koinon, Iconium, Laodiceia, Lystra, and Parlais. Lystra, Parlais, and 
Iconium were Culoniae Eomanae before the time of Pius, and thus 
were of a more honourable rank : Laodiceia almost certainly continued 
to be in the province Galatia, as Ptolemy declares. It became probably 
a Colonia Eomana under Maximin. 

* It may have been at this time that the title irpoa-ciKriu.fjLirri, which has not been 
rightly understood by any geographer, was given to the Galatian part of Lykaonia. 

f Either this authority wrote after the eleventh strategia received the name 
Antiochiane, or perhaps a marginal note added the title Antiochiane to a writer who 
described the eleven strategiai of the kingdom of Archelaus. 

J The emperor on the coin of Hyde is not mentioned by Mr. Head, ‘ Hist. Kum.,’ 
p. 595 ; Barata, Dalisandos, Derbe, Itistra, and Savatra begin under Pius or Marcus. 

2 c 2 
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51. Towards tlie end of the third century the province Galatia was 
broken up into Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pisidia, and the province 
Cilicia-Lykaouia-Isauria was broken up into Cilicia and Isauria. The 
new province Isauria included also the southern part of Lykaonia : the 
new province Pisidia included the north-western part of Lykaonia. 
The line of division between Isauria and Pisidia in the first half of the 
fourth century must probably have been much the same as the dividing 
line which Pius drew. But any hope of aid from a comparison of the 
later line with the older is frustrated by the fact that (1) the authorities 
for the later division are both scanty and unsatisfactory ; the chief 
authority, viz. the list of Bishops present at the First Xicene Covincil, 
though a useful document, is not to be implicitly depended on in 
details: (2) slight modifications of the houndary-line may have taken 
place. 

52. Ptolemy assigns Savatra to Galatia : this is certainly wrong, 
heeairse it struck coins of the Koinon Lykaonon. He also places 
Savatra"^ in Isauria, which is absurd. He assigns to Galatia the three 
cities of Isauria, Lystra, Isaura, and Savatra, yet gives Parlais and 
Iconium to Cappadocia (for which name we must of course substitute 
Provincia Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia). One or other of these assignments 
must be wrong, and possibly all are wrong, for Iconium is put in Pisidia 
by the Xicene lists. Isaura is proved to have been in the province 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria by the inscription dedicated to Etriliiis, ‘ Bull. 
Corr. Hell.,’ 1885, p. 435, and Parlais can hardly have been in any 
province except either Pisidia or Pamphylia. It is, hoavever, remarkable 
that, in the case of Parlais, Ptolemy is confirmed by the Nicene lists. 
These lists are given below Y. 7 : a comparison with Ptolemy shows that 
the points of uncertainty are only (1) Iconium, (2) Pyrgos, (3; Parlais, 
and (4; Yasada. 

53. It is not improbable that both Ptolemy and the Xicene lists are 
right about Iconium. It may probably have been metropolis of 
Lykaonia among the three eparchiai, and afterwards have been made 
metropolis of the new province Pisidia-Lykaonia.j Pyrgos was perhap.s 
not a bishopric at this early time ; nothing is known about it. Parlais 
is treated at length under Pisidia. Ptolemy put.s Y asada in Galatia, 
which naturally implies that it was afterwards in Pisidia, hut which 

* Mr. Sterrett's correction of ’Zaiarpa to "Aarpa in Isauria can liarJly be accepted. 
I ought perhaps to say that I originally suggested it to him, and it was ascribed to me 
in his proofs; but I afterwards came to recognise that it is not justifiable to correct all 
Ptolemy’s errors, and I requested Mr. Sterrett either to cut out the correction or else 
not to ascribe it to me, as I could no longer believe in it. 

t I am not aware that there is any distinct proof of what was the metropolis of 
Pisidia in the first half of the fourth century, whether Antiocheia or Iconium. The 
order of the Nicene list suggests that Iconium was metropolis ; perhaps there may have 
been two metropoleis in the province, as there were from an early period in the case of 
Bithynia and of Pamphylia. j 
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tlirows all the more difSculty in the way of assigning Parlais to 
Lykaonia-Isauria-Cilicia. It is douhtfiil whether Tasada is mentioned 
in the Xicene lists. Theodorus Tasagadensis or Vialbitaniis is given in 
Isanria, hut it may he preferable to understand [Yi]alhitanus as 
indicating Olbianus, and Tasagadensis as a corruption arising bj' 
assimilation to the preceding Cumanadensis. But in Cone. Antioch., 
A.D. 311, Theodorus Yasadensis is a bishop of Isauria. AYe have there- 
fore a clear contradiction between Ptolemy and the fourth century lists.* 
If we follow the latter, we may suppose that A^asada was a little further 
south than Yonuslar, between that and Kaiallia, and was actually 
included in Isauria up to 361-2. Probably Ahasada original!}' included 
the country between Kaiallia, Dalisandos, and Alisthia, while Misthia 
extended across to embrace even ATonuslar, and the 118th letter of Basil 
quoted above orders the presbyter of Yonuslar to be in future placed 
under the bishopric of A^asada. This ecclesiastical change would be one 
■of the consequences of the formation of the new firovince Lykaonia. 
Yonuslar was more conveniently attached to A’asada ; but, being on the 
road from Misthia to Ikonion, it had hitherto been in the same province 
with them, but henceforth it could be attached to A'asada, which was 
now in Lj'kaonia also. 

54. AI. Camille Julliauf conjectures that Isauria was separated from 
Cicilia as early as the time of Probus, 276-82 a.d. He rightly remarks 
that it included part of the upper plateau with the cities Lystra and 
Laranda, and that the name Isauria, which originally was applied only 
to a small district between Cilicia Tracheia and Lykaonia proper, was 
subsequently' extended over the whole of Cilicia Tracheia. The limits 
of Isauria-Lykaonia in 138-61 were as follows, if we follow Ptolemy in 
all cases where he cannot be proved to be wrong, i.e. in all cases except 
Savatra, Lystra, Parlais, and Isaura.J The frontier did not touch Bey' 
Sheher Lake at all. It included Dalisandos (Fassiller), and may piossibly 
have touched Trogitis ( Seidi Sheher Lake). It left AMsada to Galatia, 
but included Iconium, and ran obliquely' north to include Savatra and 
probably to touch Tatta. This jrrovince gradually' came, as M. Jullian 
remarks, to bear the single name Isauria, and, perhaps as early as 
276-82, Isauria was separated from Pisidia. The bounds were modified 
at this time, but the exact details are reserved to Y. 7. 

55. Selecceia. The site is well known. A temple of Apollo 
Sarpedonios, who sends birds to destroy locusts, is mentioned there 
by Zosimus, p. 50. According to Basil of Seleuceia, there was a temple 

* It is possible that in the rectification of the frontier, when Iconium, according to 
our_hypothe3is, was made metropolis of Pisidia, Vasada was transferred to Isanria ; 
then Ptolemy also might be correct. 

t ‘ Eevue Ilistorique,’ 1882, May- August, p. 331. 

t Ptolemy must have used an authority for Eoman Galatia of older date than 138, 
and trying to accommodate it to the new state he made various errors, keeping Parlais, 
Isaura, and Lystra. 
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anil oracle of Sarpedon on the side towards the sea, and a temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis.* Saint Thekla settled on a hill opposite both 
temples, on the south of the city, and no doubt her chui ch afterwards 
stood there. 

5G. Lamos must have been situated on the river Lamos, still called 
Lamas Su. Its coins bear the legend AAMOY AIHTPOII AAMtlTIAOC. 
This situation causes a geographical difficulty, for two Cilician cities, 
Elaiou&sa and Koryhos, are further west than Lamos, which is always 
assigned to Byzantine Isauria. The ancient city was situated not 
on the coast, but some distance up the river ; it is placed by 
Ptolemy in the interior, and never mentioned in the Peripli. 
Perhaps the situation up the country may explain the geographical 
inconsistency. There are, however, other difficulties in this position of 
Lamos, w'hich I cannot resolve, but must leave to the consideration of 
explorers. This position is quite inconsistent with the order of Hierocles, 
who places Lamos between Anemourion and Antiocheia. His order is 
confirmed (1) by the lists of Chalcedon and of Epistola ad Leonem : 
the latter places Lamos and Kharadra in one bishopric, and the former 
mentions only Kharadra, omitting- the name Lamos entirely : (2) by the 
epithet in the lists at Chalcedon ’Akukcos €7rtcrK07709 ^Avrto^ctas Aa^aco- 
T 1009 . The situation of Antiocheia is known, and, if it was in Lamotis, 
then Lamotis must have lain between Ketis and Selentis : (3) by the 
omission in all the Peripli of any city Lamos on the coast where the 
Lamos river was situated, though Strabo does mention the river and 
city between Elaioussa and Soloi. 

These facts point to the view that Lamotis was a district on the 
coast, next to Selentis or Kennatis, containing three cities, Antiocheia, 
Kharadra, and up the country Lamos. In that case there ceases to be 
any geographical inconsistency in assigning Lamos to Isauria, Elaioussa 
and Korykos to Cilicia, j 

o7. Kiiaeadka or Kiiauadeos is placed with certainty by Strabo and 
the Peripli between Anemourion and Antiocheia. 

The exchange of prisoners, which Basil arranged with the Saracens 
of Tarsos, (a.d. 945), took place on the river Lamos, probably the 
Isaurian river (Theoph. Pontin., 443). Muralt mentions another in 845. 
Strabo makes this river the honndary of Cilicia Tracheia and Campestris. 
58. Axtiocheia. There -svere two cities of this name in Isauria. The 

* These temples may be fairly inferred from his words Balfioyi rf Sapwr/Soyi, rp 

KuTctAa^Jj/Ti /ier tV eir: riji fc\a'TT7)s and SaifiMvi 'i ... . KaTfiXtjtpvTa -rhy 

(TTumfiov auTTjs vvpyuv. The oracle of Saipedon is implied in the words 5ia ■xp-rjcrp.o- 
Xoy'ias. See Nic. Chon., 29 ; Cinnam., 16, 179; Anna, II., 121. 

t Latmi et Caleudri. 

t Ptolemy’s map also becomes more accurate on this view of the situation of Lamos. 
There is great need for exploration of this country. If no rivers How into the Ermenek 
Su from the south, there must be rivers flowing into the sea in this district, and where 
there are rivers there are probably cities. 
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most important is a city on the coast between Selinns and Anemourion, 
on the hill Kragos. It is described by Theophanes (p. 139) as hri tlvo<s 
opovs Keipivrjv iij/rjXov Kara Ttjv /J.€crrjix^pa'rjv Trj^ $d\a(r<rav. 

59. The other Antiocheia is known only from an inscription, dis- 
covered by Mr. Davis ; it was situated high up on the Budjakche 
Tchai. 

60. Sebaste is given in Byzantine lists as a bishopric of Cilicia Prima 
between Soloi-Pompeiopolis and Eorykos. But we find also that 

61. Julio-Sf-BASTe is given in Byzantine lists as a bishopric of Isauria 
between Antiocheia and Kestroi. It seems necessary to distinguish 
these two as separate cities. Sebaste includes the small island Elaioussa, 
which is close to it. It was founded by Arehelais (20 B.c. to 17 A.D.), 
and struck autonomous coins under Antiochus and lotape (38 to 72 a.d.), 
as well as imperial coins from Augustus to Volusian. Julio-Sebaste is 
not mentioned except in the ecclesiastical lists. It is probably to be 
identified with the Isauiian Nephelis. 

G2. Sake, which occurs as a bishopric at the Council of 787, must also 
be the native name of one of the cities, which in the official lists bear 
official names of the GrEeco-Koman type. Theophanes (p. 445) mentions 
that it was a castle of Isauria with a harbour, with a difficult kleisoura 
leading tu-wards Tarsos. Leake quotes references to it from Athenseus 
(iii., 14),* Geographus Eavenn., Stephanus, and Scylax as amended by 
Gronovius, and places it between Anemourion and Kelenderis. 

63. In 1119 A.D. John Comnenus captured Philadelphia, and in 1120 
Sozopolis, and then advanced to Attaleia, taking llierakoryphites and 
other fortresses near Attaleia. He thus opened up a road lying through 
Byzantine territory to Isauria and Cilicia which w'as used in several 
expeditions by himself and his son Manuel. In 1180, on the death of 
Manuel, it was once more blocked by the Turks, w'ho captured Sozopolis 
and other smaller places, and held Attaleia under a long blockade (Nicet. 
Chon., 340). 

In 1141 .John Comnenos marched by this circuitous route, Sozopolis, 
Lake Pasgousa, and Attaleia, into Cilicia, where he died, and his son 
Manuel returned to Constantinopde by a direct march across Lykaonia, 
sustaining no loss from the Seljuks of Konia. 

In 1137 John Comnenus invaded Cilicia, where the xVrmenian prince 
Lebounes or Leon had allied himself with the Latin princes of Antioch. 
The emperor must have advanced through Pamphylia by the road just 
described. Lebounes had even attacked Seleuceia, which was still part 
of the Byzantine empire. The emperor captured Mopsouestia, Tarsos, 
Adana, Anazarbos, and marched on Baka; the garrison retired to 
Antioch, and the Byzantine army also followed them thither, postponing 
Baka. Prom Antioch the emperor marched into “ upper Syria,” captured 


* Leake gives 111, 5, and the error is copied in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Geography.’ 
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Piza, passed by Berrhoea, took Hama and Khabarda and Seser. He tben 
returned to Cilicia, and captured Baka and Kapniskerti. 

lu A.D. 1155 ilanuel Cuinuenus made a great expedition to Isauria 
and Cilicia. On the way, i—udy Trpos rg yiiKpa ^pvym eyccETo,* he defeated 
the Turks of Iconium. He then marched through Pamphylia, and left 
the heavier troops at Attaleia, while he himself with the light troops 
marched by the coast road to Selenceia, ordering the governor of the 
province Isauria, Alexius Casianos (09 xljv SeXecKetov tote Sid-n-ev apxijv 
Cinnam., 170) to hold the trooj^s of the ptrovince in readiness. He 
marched to Seleuceia and thence into Cilicia, and captured the strong 
foi tress of Lamos {ipvp.vuv /itlXto-ra oi-). Thereafter he took Kistramos 
and Auazarbos, Longinias, and finally Tarsos. Eeturniug, Manuel took 
the shorter road to Constantinople through Lykaonia in place of the 
longer road by Pamphylia (Cinnam., 190). He evidently took the road 
Seleuceia-Diocsesareia, and passed hj’ Laranda,f and caused much alarm 
to the Turks ; but he acted peaceably, and did his best to restore con- 
fidence to tho Mohammedan jiopulation. At Kotiaion ho was attacked 
by the Turks and suffered some loss. Nicetas (p. 134) describes this 
expedition “into Armenia” briefly, j and mentions the heavy losses 
incurred on the homeward march. 

This gives some conception of the extent of the Seljuk empire at 
this period, from south of Laranda to about Kotiaion. 

64. Papyeiox is a fortress frequently mentioned by Theophanes and 
other authorities during the troubled reign of Zeno, who kept a treasure 
in it. Theophanes says it was in Cappadocia ; but his own account, and 
that of others, leaves little or no doubt that this is a mistake, and that 
it was in Isauria, and probably in tho north-western jiart. It seems to 
be mentioned in an inscription published by Sterrett, where we have 
with a slight correction of tho impossible jmblished text, Tapdcriv Mai'cou 
Kal Zrj'Civ llax-o'^pi ii'Sel?, i.e. natives of Paporion.^ The inscription, then, 
ju'oves, when con-ectly interpreted, that Astra and Paporion were 
neighbouring towns, in the very part of Isauria where Papyrion is 
placed by the historians. 

65. A.^tua and Autaxada, whose names were previously unknown, 
weie discovered hy Jiterrett at Tamashalik and Dulgerler. 

ProLaLly about LaoliccU "d 
f Calltil“Apo>'5a in the jiublished text of Ciunamus. 
i Adana and Tarsos are deacribed as TrpotTx^po. rij Karo; ^Apu^via. 

§ • tl’olfe Expedition,’ p. 49 Prof. Sterrett’s punctuation and interpretation are in 
ScYtral respects wrong : the sense is •' Mathoun built at his own expense anti brought 
woibraen : Tarasin and Zezin, of Papoii«n. and I.outios of Astra fitted up.” Sterrett’s 
text is nAflOnNAElC. He proposes the correction nAfinOPONAElC, which 
aives an interpretation geographically improbable, and which seems unfair to his own 
acouracy as a copyist. flN is a Very natural error for PIN, if part of the curve of P 
were obliterated, so that, by the very slightest alteration of his copy, we have an 
excellent and probable reading. I suggested this to him, but he preferred the published 
text. 
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66. Koteada is an almost unknown town of Isauria, and yet so impor- 
tant as to be a metropolis or arclibislioj)iic. The order proves cdearly that 
it bad attained this rank before tbe Council of a.d. 680.* It was either 
in tbe nortb-west part of Isauria, or more probably near tbe western 
coast. It seems to be mentioned twice in Xot. I., first as a metropolis 
(KoTtdScor for KorpdSoH'), and next as a bisbopric of Isauria as to KAipm 
KocrrpdSos : sucb double mention is a common pbenomenon in tbe Notitiae. 

67. Tbe four Klimata, Kassa, Eanaba, Bolbosos, and Kostras,t are 
probably four districts on tbe Pampbylian frontier, see p. 417. 

68. Nagidos is known as an important city striking numerous coins of 
tbe fifth and fourth centuries b.c. It then disapjiears from numismatic 
lists. Tbe reason must be either that it changed its name, or that its 
inhabitants were taken to swell tbe population of some new city founded 
by tbe Diadocbi. 

69. AxEiiocEioN near Xagidos struck coins under Antiocbus lY. It 
retains its name as Anamur. 


U. Cilicia. 

For the sake of completeness, I add here a few notes on Cilician 
cities. In general tbe topography of Cilicia is in a much moi e advanced 
state than that of any other jirovince of Asia Minor. Tarsos, Pompei- 
opolis-Soloi, Korykos, Adana, Mallos, Zepbyrion, Anazarbos, Mopsouestia, 
Aigai, Alexandreia, Bosses, are all satisfactorily discussed and placed by 
Leake.| 

Bishoi’eics of Cilicia Peima axd Secu.nda. 


A.D. 451. 


Hierocles a.d. 530. 

1 

1 

Xytitia I. 

I. 1. Tarsos. 

1. 

Tarsos. 

' 1. 

Tarsos. 

2. Pompeiopolis. 

2. 

Pompeiopolis. 

i 2. 

Pompeiopolis. 

3. Sebasto. 

3. 

Sebastc. 

I 

Sebaste. 

S. Korykos. 

4. 

Knrvkos. 

! 4. 

Korykos. 

4. Adana. 

0. 

Adana. 

! 5. 

Adana. 

(j. Augusta. 

c. 

Agousia. 

0 . 

Augnstopolls. 

7. Mallos. 

7. 

MaAxoy. 

7. 

3Iallos. 

5. Zepbyrion. 

8. 

Zephyriou. 

8. 

Zepbyrion. 

II. 1. Anazarbos. 

1. 

Anazarbos. 

! 1. 

Anazaibos. 

6. Mopsouestia. 

2. 

Mopsouestia. 

i 2. 

Mopsouestia. 

t). Aigai. 

3. 

Aigcai. 

b. 

Aigcai. 

2. Epiphaneia. 

4. 

Epiphanei.i. 

: 4. 

Epiphaneia. 

S. Alexandreia. 

o. 

Alexandreia. 

7. 

Alexandreia. 

5. Bosos. 

6. 

Bosos. 

, 10. 

Bosijs. 

4. Eirenopolis. 

7. 

Eirenopolis. 

5. 

Eirenopolis. 

3. Flavias. 

8. 

Flavias. 

G. 

Flavias. 

7. Kastabala. 

3. 

Kastabala. 

0 . 

Kastabala. 




' 8. 

Kabissos. 


* At this Council it is also clear tli.it LeontopoUs of Isauria and Eukhaita aro 
metropoleis. 

t The text is wrongly given by Parthey and Finder, p. So. The manuscript, 
Bibliotli. Xat. Paris, Xo. IDIO, lius the correct Ibrin. ra 5e Katreriiv • • 

Bo\^ocrov’ Koerpd^os. 

J Ehosos or Bosses is omitted in Leake’s index, but given on p. 21S. 
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Bebaste of Cilicia has been distinguished above from Julio- Sebaste 
of Isauria. It was founded by Archelaus, and afterwards struck coins 
with the portraits of Antiochus lY. and lotape. 

Augusta is placed by Ptolemy in the district Bryklike of Cilicia 
west of Charakene (which contains the city Flaviopolis) and north of 
Lamotis. The Byzantine lists mention it in Cilicia Prima, between 
Adana and Hallos. These references agree with the customary view 
that Augusta lay between the Saros and the Pyramos ; but no evidence 
known to me proves its exact position. Coins of Augusta with the 
legend AVrOVCTANON are dated by an era, 19-20 A.D., showing that it 
was refounded and renamed Augusta in that year. 

Kop.tkos is placed by Leake, and after him by Kiepert, on the 
coast west of Lamos and Elaioussa. Lamos is regularly assigned to 
Byzantine Isauria, while Korykos and Elaioussa are given in Cilicia. 
Leake’s situation is certainly at least approximately correct, and this 
must be accepted as a case of violation of geographical arrangement in 
the Byzantine ecclesiastical division. A few isolated cases of a similar 
character are known, e.cj. Amblada Pisidise, Argiza Hellesponti, Theo- 
dosiopolis Armeniae. But see p. 380. 

Korykos was founded by Attains, according to Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 855, p. IGl a, Steph.) It was a Byzantine military station in 
the Cibyrrhaiote Theme (o-rparov upyorra twv 'KovpiKioyrZv Trjs vTTo 
Ki^uppaitorSv Kiceph. Patr., p. 45). 

Korykos (called KovptKov) was a dismantled place in the time of 
Alexius Comnenus, though formerly very strong (kpvp.voTaTq). He 
reoccupied and fortified both it and Seleuceia, which was six stadia*^ 
distant. This estimate of distance is decidedly too small (Anna, II. 

p. 120). 

Eefhyeiox, the bishopric of Cilicia Prima, has l)een properly dis- 
tinguished by Leake from the Isaurian promontory of the same name. 
Its coinage is considerable, but (as was stated above) the coin of 
Irenopolis-Zephyrion is either forged or misread. 

dIorsouKEEXE is fixed on the road from Tarsos to the Cilician Gates 
by many authorities. The Itineraries place it xii. miles from Tarsos. 
Theophanes says it was the first stage out of Tarsos {iv iMapi//ovKprp'ats 
vpwT^ povfi dro Tupo-ov, p. 46). The name is often written Mampsouk- 
rene, compare Mampsista for Mopsouestia and Thampsioupolis for 
Themissonioupolis. 

Cheysoboullos, a place near Tarsos, in the direction of the pass of 
Podandos (Pyhn Cilicia;), is mentioned by Cedrenus (II., 217). 

Baltolibas, the fountain of Balton, is mentioned only by Scylitzes 
(p. 084). The Turkish troops, who had been pillaging Iconinm (having 
crcssfcd the Euphrates near 3Ielitene, and advanced through Cappadocia) 
in A.D. 1069, crossed into Cilicia 8id rCiv opimv, where they 

were harassed by the Armenian inhabitants. In Cilicia they heard that 

• Stadia is, no doubt, used here in the sense of miles, see F, 73. 
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a Greek army was waiting for them at Mopsouestia, and, after a short 
rest at Baltolibas, they crossed Amanus (to 2ap/3aStKov opos) into the 
country of Aleppo.* * * § 

Flayiopolis, placed by Ptolemy in the district of Cilicia called 
Charakene, continues to be mentioned in all Byzantine lists as a bishop - 
ric Flavias.l It is given in the Antonine Itinerary as the first station 
(xA. m. p. distant) from Anazarbos on the road to Kokussos. This 
leaves no doubt that it is to be identified with the modern Sis. The 
name Sis or Siskia is the old native name, -which was for a time 
replaced by the title Flavias, but which returned into use in the later 
Byzantine period. In a.d. 701 the Arabs besieged Sis (to ' S.icnov Kaarpor ') 
in Cilicia, but were defeated by a sudden advance of Heraclius.f 

Mopsouestia is called Mampsista or Mansista in Byzantine times, 
Mansis in older Turkish, and Missis at the present time. The name is 
given as Mamista by Anna Comnena (II. 126, cp. Ducange’s note, II., p. 
637) and Glycas, and even Malmistra, &c., by Latin writers. It is said 
by the Byzantine writers to have been situated on the Saros : rip.y(.Tai 
yap r) irdAis avTt] p.tcrov T(3 Sdpo) -irorapw As SoKc'y Siv TroAeis eh'ai (Cedren. 
II., 362). This fact leads Anna Comnena (II., p. 13S) to speak of the 
two cities of Mopsos, one destroyed and one standing, divided by the 
river Saron (troTapw Slpoin) : Ducango has given the correct inter- 
pretation of this passage.§ In the face of these clear statements we are 
rather surprised to remember that in reality it was situated on the 
river Pyramos, not on the Saros. 

Mallos was situated on the height at the mouth of the river Pyramos 
at the modern Kara Tash. The river has altered its course since ancient 
times. A low range of hills stretches along the coast north-east from 
Kara Tash. The Pyramos, which formerly passed on the west side of 
this range, now joins the sea at the opposite end several miles east of its 
old course ; but its former channel with the bridge that crossed it can 
still be traced. Inland from Mallos is the famous Aleian plain. The 
coast-land south of the range of hills is all a recent formation from the 
river, which is rapidly filling up the bay of Ayash. As at Tarsos and 
Anazarbos, the chief magistrate of Mallos bore the name, common among 
Dorian states, S?;p.toi'pyds.|i 

Aigai, has retained its name as Ayash, i.e. Ar/us. The temple of 
Asclepios there was destroyed by Constantine at the same time as the 

* Cp. Attal., 135-8 ; Zonar. xTiii., 12. 

t F orbiger (• Alte Gcogr.,’ p. 290) distinguishes Flaviopolis from Flavius bc-ciiiise 
Ptolemy’s position disagrees -nith the other authorities. But if every city which 
Ptolemy puts dift’erently fiom other authorities -were made a separate city, the result 
would be a serious inertase iu tbe number of places in Asia Minor. 

t Muralt incorrectly says the Arabs took Sis, cp. Theoph., p. 372, and ‘ Act. S. 
Tarachi,’ Oct. 11. 

§ A good deal about Mopsouestia is found in Mansi, • Act. Coneil.,’ is., p. 27G. ff. 

1! See my paper in ‘ Journal of Philology,’ 1SS2, p. IIS. 
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temple of ApLroJite at Apliaka (TheopTian., p. 24). The god is 
called on its coins GEOS SQTHP. Its coins have the legends AlPEAinN, 
AirEQN, AIFAION. It ivas an important naval station under the 
liomans, as is proved by coins with the legend NAYAPXIC and as is natural 
from its situation. X briilge over the Pyramos between Mopsouestia 
and ^Pgte is mentioned on the coins of both cities. 

Efiphaxeia is mentioned by Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 4) as in Cilicia one 
day’s journey from Amanus. Pliny mentions that its original name was 
Oiniandos (cp. Oinoandos of the Kibyratis). It has not been satis- 
factoril}- placed, but certainly could be placed readily by a careful 
examination of the coimtiy ; but I cannot add anything to Leake's 
remaiks. Kiepeit places it in the same general situation as Leake. 
Major llennet puts it at Geuz Khane eleven miles on the load from 
Osrnanio to Piyas. 

Eirf.xopolis has already been placed approximately in discussing the 
Isauriau city -which bears the same name. 

IvAinssri-;, which does not occur in Hierocles, is given in Xot. I. as a 
bishojiric of Cilicia Secimda, and is mentioned by Ptolemy as Kabassos 
in Kataonia. Stephanus quotes the statement of Apion that Ivahassos 
was a village of Cappadocia between Tarsos and Ciusareia-Mazaka. 
The city Kabessos, mentioned in Iliad xiii., 363, is sometimes (but of 
coui.se wrongly) identified with the town. The authorities are not 
explicit enough to fix the position of the place, but it must have been on 
the frontier of Cilicia Secunda and Cappadocia (see p. 311). 

Eiiossos or Eosos. The situation is clearly indicated by Strabo and 
by a passage in ‘ Aeta Sanctorum,’ Jan. 11, p. 678 ; “ Eosus est ojipidum 
Cilicia?, dextra ei cpii navigat in Pontum Cilicium. Hujus ad orientem 
et meridiem est niuns altus, spatiosus et umbrosiis.” On this mountain 
stood the monastery called ‘‘ in Scupulo,” between Eosos and Stdeuceia. 

I’lMiExissoi, a city of the Eleutherocilices, captured after a regular 
siege by Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 4, ad Att. v. 20). The name seems to he 
a mere local variety of the Pisidian or Pamphylian Pednelisso.^, which 
cccurs in many different forms, approximating to Pentenissos. 

Baka, a fortress of Cilicia, is mentioned by Nicetas Chon., pp. 29, 33, 
Cinnauius, pp. 18, 20. 

Anna Comnena gives much information about Cilicia, and mentions 
the rivers Saron and Hermon (II. 138, 241), meaning probably Saros 
and Pyramos. 

I add a few references to tbe ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ : — 

1. Demeirias was the name of an estate (KriJ/aa) in the district of 
Tarsus, on the southern slope of a mountain (‘ Acta S. Zenaidis,’ Oct. 11). 

2. Many particulars about Anazarhos, Mansista (i.e. Mopsouestia), 
and bibkia occur in the ‘Acta S. Tarachi ’ (Oct. 11).* 

o. S3. Claudius, Asterius, and Neon, Isaurians, connected also 
Nuuicridiuis 4Liximus prieses piovincire, cos3. iterum Piocletiano et Maximiano ! ” 
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TvitK Laranda, were executed at Jtlgfe, under Lysias the Praises, on 
August 23, “ ooss. Augusto et AristoLulo.” It is true that in the third 
century Laranda and Isauria were subject to the governor of Cilicia. 

4. Maximus prsefectus at Pompeiopolis Cilicia, v. ‘ Acta S. Calliopii,' 
April 7, p. 660 (date under Maximian). 

5. S. Julianus, son of a senator of Anazarbos, srrffercd at .dilga; 
Ciliciie, when Marcianus was prieses provincial ; the time is variouslj' 
reported as under Decius, Gallienus, or Diocletian, and the narrative is 
utterly without local colour. iMarcb 16, p. 421. 

6. An estate named Lara or Laras in the Latin text, but 'PdSa/j.i'o? 
in the Greek, about six miles from Anazarbos, is mentioned, ‘ Acta B. 
Marini,’ Aug. 8. 

7. At Anazarbos, under Diocletian, Pelagius praeses, Febr. 5, p. 663. 

8. S. Pelagia of Tarsos, without local colour or verisimilitude, 
Maj’ 4, p. 459. 

9. S. Zenobius, under a dux Lysias, with some information about 
Cilicia, Oct. 30. 


Y. Cities axd Bishoprics of Pisidia. 

1. Xo province of Asia Minor is so difficult in respect of topography 
as Pisidia. The first difficulty, which as yet is insuperable, is to attain 
any certainty as to the correspondence between Hierocles and the 
Notitim. Hierocle.s uses the temporary names Eudoxioupolis and 
Justinianopolis, which do not occur in the Notitiai and cannot be ap- 
propriated w'ith cei tainty ; and his corrupt name Themisonios is also 
quite uncertain. The lists of Chalcedon, which often clear up the 
obscurities of Hierocles, give five bishops of Pisidia simply by name, 
without their dioceses, so that they are practically useless, and the 
signatures of the ‘ Epistola ad Leonem’ are so few', and the names of tlie 
bishops are so changed in the seven years since the Council of Chal- 
cedon, that this aid also fails. Further exploration is needed, and 
without the discovery of new documents no progress seems possible. 
The accompanying Table of the bishoprics is therefore uncertain in 
several correspondences, and the discussion that follows is in several 
places little more than a statement of difficulties. 

2. I have divided the K^otitise into two classes for Pisidia, but strictly 
speaking there are three. The oldest class consists of YII. and Till., 
which have Keapolis as a bishopric, omit Mallos, Tityassos, Pailais, 
Siniandos, and Bindeos, and give Atenia.* Of these, TII. is clearly the 
older, as it mentions Konana under the temporary title Justinianopolis, 
which Hierocles also uses. The second class consists only of IX. ; it 
agrees with the older class in respect of Xeapolis, Mallos, Tityassos, 

* Biadcos I identify conjecinrally with Thendosioupolis, a bishopric in 458. It did 
not strike coins because it was an imiierial estate. 
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Siniandos, and Atenia, but adds Bindeos and Parlais. The latest class 
consists of I., III., X., XTII., -which are identical in spite of slight differ- 
ences due to meie clerical blunders. These omit Atenia, give Xeapolis 
as an archbishopric, and add not merely, like IX., Bindeos and Parlais, 
but also Alallus and Tityassos. 

At first bight we might conclude that Hierocles here gives a list of 
the governmental districts of Pisidia, and that gradually some of these 
were raised to the rank of bishoprics, Bindeos and Parlais between the 
time of Xotitias Till, and I., Mallos and Tityassos still later. But the 
Councils prove that this opinion is erroneous. Sinethandos is a bishopric 
in 451 and 4.58; Parlais in 325, 381, 451, and 458; Mallos in 458 ; even 
Tityas.sos and Bindeos* are found in 092, before the date of the oldest 
Xotitia, and it seems, therefore, almost certain that every place mentioned 
by Hierocles was a bishopric in his time. The only places which are 
not proved to have been bishoprics before 530 are : — Dabinai or Sabinai, 
known only from the Tekmoreian lists in the third century and Hierocles 
in the sixth ; Atenia, known only from the Tekmoreian lists, Hierocles, 
and the early class of Xotitiee ; Baris, which was an important city, 
striking coins, and mentioned in all Xotitije ; Timbrias, which is not 
proved to be a bishopric till G80, but which struck coins and is in all 
Xotitim ; Tityassos, which struck coins; and perhaps Bindeos, on which 
see p. 387. All cities -u'hich struck coins may be assumed to have 
been bishoprics before 530 ; hence only Atenia and Dabinai remain in 
doubt. Atenia is kno-nm only from older authorities and has no place 
in later authorities. The inference, tliereforo, is that it -n-as a decaying 
place, which was a bishopric in earlier time, and afterwards disappeared. 
Dabinai is the only remaining diificulty', and certainly the probability is 
against its having ever been a bishopric. It was probably united with 
another to-wn in one bishopric, and Hierocles gives them as two separate 
towns; several of the Xotitiee do the same with Mesotimolos and 
Blaundos in Lydia. Hierocles’ list in Pisidia is, therefore, identical with 
the list of bishops of his time, after uniting Dabinai with Limnai or 
with Atenia ; and one of his names, o Tiju./?ptd8wv (cttutkottos), is obviously- 
transcribed from a list of bishops, while another is probably to be under- 
stood as an adjectival from [o] ©c/rto-ovto? [^€7rtcrK07ros]. 

3. One of the first problems that confront us is to fix the bounds 
between Pisidia, Lykaouia, and Pamphylia, in the Byzantine time. In 
the early part of the fourth century, Pisidia extended much further to 
the east, and included the north-western part of Lykaonia. In 371-2 
the new province of Lykaonia was foi-med by taking parts from Isauria 
and Pisidia and probably also from Pamphylia. The only way to fix the 
frontier where the three provinces meet is to discuss the situation of the 
cities that must have adjeuned the frontier. All three provinces probably 


* Si e footnote on previous page. 
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toiicliecl tlie lake of Bey Sheher, which, was in ancient times called 
Karalis. The Byzantine name was, perhaps, Pasgousa or Poungousa ; hut 
the application of this name is not quite certain. The only doubt which 
can arise is whether this name should not he applied to the more 
westerly double lake, Hoiran Gol and Egerdir Gul, the ancient Limnai.* 

Lake Pasgousa or Poungousa has always been considered to be Bey 
Sheher Lake ; and the evidence seems conclusive, yet not quite satis- 
factory. John Comnenus, in 1142, marched by this lake, and captured 
the islands in it, which were inhabited by Christians who from long 
intercourse with the Turks had adopted many of their customs. The 
point which decides most authorities to identify Pasgousa with Bey 
Sheher Lake is that the i.danders could go to Ikoniou and return the 
same daju But this is unsatisfactory, for the eastern coast of Bey 
Sheher Lake is over sixty miles from leonium by road, and the state- 
ment as it is given is therefore impossible, and cannot fairly he used as 
an argument in favour of the identification, though, of course, it is not 
such a great exaggeration about Bey Sheher Lake as about Egerdir 
Lake. A stronger reason is that Skleros is said to have been the older 
name of this lake : it can hardly be doubted that Skleros is the old name 
Karalis altered by the etymological tendency in order to get a name with 
a meaning in Greek. This reason seems conclusive, and yet the circum- 
stances recorded suggest the Limnai rather than Bey Sheher Lake. The 
emperor was opening up a road to Attaleia, which had for some time been 
entirely cut ofl’ from land- communication with Constantinople. Ho 
advanced by Laodicea and Sozopolis, both of which he had to recapture 
fiom the Turks. Bey Sheher Lake lies quite away from any probable 
road from Sozopolis to Attaleia, whereas it would be a very natural road 
to go by Egerdir, and, in passing, to capture the two islands near it. 
This oon.sideration, however, cannot weigh against the preceding reasons, 
and therefore Pasgousa, or Poungousa, must he accepted as the Byzantine 
name of Lake Karalis. But the geographical accuracy of the later 
historians is not always perfect. 

Incidentally the first campaign of John gives a striking example of 
the manner in which Byzantine Christians were treated by the Seljuk 
Sultans and by their own emperors. The inhabitants of the islands 
hated Byzantine rule, and preferred the Turks; and John was obliged 
to reduce them by force of arms (Xicet. Chon., 50 ; Cinnam., 22) 

Manuel returned from Ikoniou by way of Lake Poungousa (formerly 
called Skleros). lYhen he reached the head-waters of the Maander, he 
considered he was beyond the enemy’s country, and went out to enjoy 
the pleasure of hunting. He found, however, an encampment of Turks 
while he was away from camp. This shows the bounds of Seljuk and 
Byzantine dominion in the year 1146 (Cinnam., .59). 


* On the name, see below, Limxai, 
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4. The situation of Misthia, Yasada, and Amblada shows tliat the north 
eastern and eastern shore of the lake Karalis belonged to Lj’kaonia. 

6. Kaeallia must be placed on lake Karalis. It is in Pamphylia, 
and, as the northern and eastern shores of the lake belonged to Lykaonia, 
and the western shore must aj)parently have belonged to Pisidia, it must 
have been situated on the southern shore. There were probably two 
cities, one at the south-eastern end of the lake, where the river runs out 
of it to lake Trogitis, and the other near the south-western end.* * * § As 
the latter is more likely to be Parlais, the former must be taken as the 
site of Karallia. Its modern name is Bey Sheher. Bey Sheher has 
been an important city throughout the Turkish period, being named as 
one of the sixf chief cities of Hamid in the fourteenth centuiy. 

Bey Sheher and Ak Sheher are named bj" Ducas (p. 204) as captured 
from Karaman by Murad ; their names are given, Kara rt/v tZv TovpKan' 
yXSiTTav, as "Ako-lo-Pij and neyctapy.J 

Karallia was by older authorities placed at Kirili Kassaba, the name 
being supposed to have remained. The name Kirili may perhaps be 
connected with the ancient Karalis,§ but it is primarily the name of the 
whole tenitory along the east side of the lake, and the market-touTi of 
this territory is Kirili Market. The name of the lake may have been 
given to the territory, and the name of the territory, according to the 
Turkish division, was given to its market-town. 

G. Paelais or Paralais. The references to this city are very con- 
tradictory. Ptolemy places it in Lykaonia, the Notitim place it in 
Pisidia, Hierocles does not mention the name, and in the Councils the 
phrase “Paralais Lykaonim” occurs several times. It was one of 
Augustus's Pisidian colonies, and must, therefore, have been an important 
town on a Pioman road. 

Formerly, when I discovered that Khatjm Serai was the site of a 
Koman colony, and it was not known that Ly'Stra was a colony, the 
conclusion seemed inevitable that Parlais was at Khatyn Serai : I was 
forced to this opinion against various considerations, the order of 
Hierocles and the authority of Leake, which pointed out Khatjm Serai 
as the site of Lystra. Afterwards M. Waddington, and later M. Imhoof- 
Blumer, published coins which showed that Lystra was a Eoman colony ; 

* This site has been seen by no traveller, but has been reported to Sterrett and to 
myself. 

t The si.x arc Ak Sheher (Philomelinn), Bey Sheher, Kara Aghatch (Keapolis), 
Yalowatch (Antiocheia), Seidi Sheher (Lyrbe (?) Kolybrassos and Sparta (Baris) : 
see Bitter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ II., 4C1. 

J Implying the common dialectic variety Shahr for Sheher. The final ri represents 
the Turkish ending iu -i. For other examples of Turkish names in Greek compare 
p. 209, p. 290. 

§ I do not, however, think so ; first, because it is uncertain whether the name Karalis 
was used in later B 3 'zantiae time (see § 3) ; and secondly, because Kirli is a common 
Turkish name. 
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and then Mr. Sterrett discovered an inscription which proved Colonia 
Lystra to have been situated at Khatyn Serai. Parlais remains to be 
placed on another site. 

Kiepert has recently conjectured that Pailais has retained its name 
as Barla, on the west coast of Egerdir Gol. This I think impossible 
because — (1) it does not account for Ptolemy’s attribution to Lykaonia ; 
though Ptolemy’s authority is, of course, slight in such a matter, owing 
to his frequent errors, yet he is confirmed by the phrase “ Parlais 
Lykaonioe ” at some of the councils ; (2) it does not account for the 
attribution of Parlais to Isauria in the Xicene Council ; (3) Barla lies in 
a nook between the mountains and the lake, a place which could never 
have been of the slightest military importance. The Eoman colonies 
founded by Augustus were planted for military reasons and connected 
bj^ military roads. The idea that a military road could ever have 
wound along the crooked and narrow west bank of the Limnai can only 
appear ridiculous to any one who has seen the country. These colonies 
were certainly founded on one scheme and all connected with the 
military centre, Colonia Antiocheia Pisidia;. The only way of reaching 
Barla from Antiocheia is by a very circuitous road round the lake, a 
road which has in many places only just room to pass between the 
mountains and the water. The aim of the colonies was to control the 
mountaineers of Pisidia and Isauria ; but colonists at Barla would bo 
cut off from the world and utterly useless. Kiepert’s conjecture must, 
therefore, be i ejected. 

The problem is to find a site adjoining at once Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lykaonia. Such a site can be found only at the south end of lake 
Karalis, or between Karalis and Trogitis. The series of Eoman mile- 
stones, of large size, but none with any visible traces remaining of 
inscription, leading down the east side of Karalis and as far as Trogitis, 
also point to the existence of an important military road here, and a 
colony is to be looked for on an important military road. Moreover, an 
Angustan colony is wanted on the Pisidian frontier, between Lystra on 
the cast and Kremna on the west, to comidete the scheme of Angustus. 
Finally, the Latin inscriptions of this neighboui'hood arc more numerous 
than nsual, and Latin inscriptions always indicate the presence of 
Eomans. These considerations seem conclusive. There remains only 
the ditfioultj' of selecting the exact site. Paralais was in Byzantine 
Pisidia, and that province can have included only the western and 
south-western shore of Karalis. Euins named L^zumla Monastir are 
reported near the south-western extremity. These ruins are close to 
the important route from Antiocheia and Ikonion to the coast at Side, 
and the situation appear.s to be admirably adapted for strikiug in several 
directions. At the same time the form “ Paralais ” has, as others have 
suggested, perhaps arisen from the situation on the lake. Coins have 
the form “ Parlais ; ” hut jropular derivation, aided by the natural tendency 

TOL. IV. 2d 
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to develope a vowel sound between the two consonants, sought a form 
that gave some possible meaning in Greek.* 

The principle enunciated in the preceding paragraph that, in the 
central and eastern parts of Asia Minor, “ Latin inscriptions always 
indicate the presence of Eomans,’’j appears to be an important one. Latin 
was very little known in the country, and Latin inscriptions are rare : 
the educated classes wrote in Greek, and the uneducated spoke only the 
native language, with perhaps a smattering of Greek. But it is quite 
unjustifiable to argue, as MM. Eadet and Paris do in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 
1880, p. 511, that ‘‘la pr&ence d’une inscription Latine a Zosta” (in the 
midst of several Greek inscriptions) “ semble indiquer I’existence d’une 
colonic romaine.” If this argument were allowed, we should have fiir 
more than a hundred Eoman colonies in the country. The proper argu- 
ment to prove the existence of a Eoman colon}- has been stated by me 
in ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1883, p. 318, where it is inferied, from the fact of 
four inscriptions out of seven at Khatyn Serai being Latin, that a colony 
must have existed there. My inference bas since been justified by 
Professor Sterrett's discovery ; and, in general, it may be maintained 
that, if the majority of the inscriptions found on a particular site aio 
Latin, and if more than four or five in all are found, the site is that of a 
Eoman colony. The converse, however, cannot be maintained, that in 
all colonies the majority of the inscriptions are Latin. 

7. An indication of the position of Parlais may bo deiived from a 
less certain source, viz., the Acta Ooncil. Kicmn., a.d. 325. The lists of 
this council are older than the formation of a separate province of 
Lykaonia. The boundaries of Pisidia, and Isauria, and Pamphylia weie 
then very diflerent from the later bounds, and Parlais belonged to 
Isauria. It is, however, true that there are several cases in which the 
bishopries at the Council of Aicma are apparently assigned to the wrong 
province ; but, in almost all cases, those which are wrongly assigned are 
near the frontier. It may reasonably be maintained that the lists of 
this council are much more correct, and that they give us a bettor 
picture of the provincial organisation than such writers as Czwalina 
allow. For example : it is possible that before the province of Lykaonia 
was formed in 361-2 there was a single large province of Isauria, 
including the southern part of Lykaonia and the eastern part of 
Pamphylia, with such cities as Syedra, Ilomonada, Paralais, and with 
the metropolis Isaura. Mhen, in 361-2, it was found advisable to divide 
further the large province of Isauria, all the Lykaonian cities were 
taken from it and from Pisidia. It was perhaps at the same time,j 

* I believe indeed that it was late before Greek became the language of the 
Pibidian people in general ; but it was known to all educated people, and as a rule it is 
only the testimony of the educated that has come down to us. 

t l.e., cives Romani, who are not necessarily Italians. 

% The character of the changes, as they are described in the sequel, makes it 
probable that the ledivision of Isauria look place all at once. 
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certainly it was later than a.d. 325, that Lycia-Pamphylia was divided 
into two provinces, Lycia and Pamphylia. In our oldest authority, the 
Verona MS., Lycia is omitted, which merely means that it was included, 
along with Pamphylia, in a single province. In 313 the same governor 
is given to both Lycia and Pamphylia.* It has been maintained that in 
the Verona MS. Lycia must he restored; hut before correcting our 
authorities, it is better to try whether they cannot be justified. The 
lists of 325 divide the eastern towns of Pamphylia between Isauria and 
Pisidia, assigning Selge to the latter. 'V\Tien Pamphylia was separated 
from Lycia, parts were taken both from Isauria and from Pisidia to form 
the new province Pamphylia. 

As Side had equal claim with Perga to be a metropolis, the 
ecclesiastical lists always separate Pamphylia Prima under Side 
and Pamphylia Secunda under Perga, though the civil organisation 
admitted only a single province.f Similarly Bithynia was divided 
for ecclesiastical, but not for civil, puiposes between Nikomedeia 
and ^^ikaia. To compensate Pisidia for the loss of Ikonion, 
Amblada, Selge, &c., Paralais was added to it, and also Mallos, if I 
rightly place it ia Mallos Ova. It was probably the unruly state of 
Isauria, and the difficulties it caused to the imperial Government, which 
led to its being reduced to a more manageable size. I add the lists of 
the three provinces as they existed in 325 : the bishoprics of Pamphylia 
and of Lycia are separated at the Council, but the part of Pamphylia 
that remains is too small to have been really a distinct province. 

Pisidia. 

1. Eulalius Iconiensis (aft. Lj'kaonia). 

2. Telemachus Hadrianopolitanus. 

3. Theodorns Uzelenis. 

4. Eutyohius Seleuciensis. 

5. Hesychins Neapolitanus. 

6. Eranion Selgensis, Sutenonensis. 

7. Apagamns, or Aramius, Lisiniensis, 

Limenensis. 

8. Tarsicius Apamenus. 

9. Patricius Amhladensis (aft. Lykaonia) 

10. • Polycarpus Metropolitanus.j 

* Cod. Theodos. 13, 10, 2. 

t TMs division is implied by the order of Hierocles, in the Epistola ad Leonem, 

A D. 458, and in the lists of Cone. Chalced., a.d. 451. It is not recognised in the li^ts of 
Cone. Constantinop., a.d. 381. 

X It may be doubted whether Polycarpns is not the metropolitan of the whole 
province and bishop of Antiooheia, for the metropolitan is not always put first (see the 
Isauriau list). But, on the whole, this view seems less probable, and perhaps Iconiura 
may at this time have been either sole metropolis or one of two metropoleis, in the pro- 
vince Pisidia. Silvanns of Isauropolis is not called simply lletropolitanns, but in Isauro 

2 D 2 


Ikonion. 

Hadrianopolis. 

Zorzila. 

Seleuceia. 

ISTeapolis. 

Selge. 

Limnai. 

Apameia Cibotos. 

Amblada. 

Metropolis. 
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PisiDiA — continued. 

11. Acumedius, Academius Pariensis,* 

a Paro. 

12. Heracliiis Barensis. 

Theodorus Usensis : dittograpliy of 3. 

13. Adon Bycise Lycitis. 


Pappa. 

Baris. 

Laodiceia. 


Pamfhylia (united -witli Lycia). 


Callinicus Pergensis. 

Perga. 

Euresius Termessenus. 

Terniessos. 

Teuxius CyrLenis, SiarHtaniis. 

Berbe. 

Domnus Aspendius. 

Aspendos. 

Quintianus Seleuciensis.f 

Sillyon. 

Patricius Maximianopolitanu^. 

Maximianopolis. 

Aphrodisiiis Magidorum. 

Magydos. 

Is.iUEIA. 


Stephauus Baratthensis, 

Barata. 

Atlienteus Zoropassenus, Corpissitanus. 

Coropissos. 

Ethesius C'laudiopolitanus. 

Claudiopolis. 

Agapetus Seleucioe. 

Seleuceia. 

Silvanus IMetropolitanits in Isanro. 

Isauropolis. 

Eanstus Phiiplienatensis, Phanemu- 


thiensis. 

Panemonteichos ? | 

Antonins Antiochenns. 

Antiocheia. 

Nestor Syedreusis. 

Syedra. 

Hesj’chius Chorepiscopns. 


Cyrillus Sidensis, Cumanadensis. 

Side ? Homonada ? 

Theodorus Yasagadensis, § Yialbitanns. 

Yasada? Olba? 

Theodorus Chorepiscopns, Anatolius 


Chorepiscopns. 


Panins Larandensis. 

Laranda. 

Quintus Chorepiscopns. 


Tyherius Lystrensis. 

Lystra. 

Aquila Chorepiscopns. 


Eusebius Paralais Lycaoniae. 

Paralais. 


is added : compare the phrase of Hilarius, Viho signed tlie 'will of Gregory Nazianzen in 
the end of this century, rijs Kara 'Iffavpiav KaSoXmris cjc/cArjo-ias. The Latin in Isanro 
is a bad translation of Kara ’icavpiay. 

* The corruption is facilitated by the following Barensis. 

t There is no Seleuceia of Pamphylia : Seleuceia of Pisidia and of Isauria both 
occur in their respective provinces. 

t The name is a difficulty, as it would be expected to be in Lycia-Pamphylia with 
Sillyon, Aspendos, and Perga. 

§ Yasagadensis has been corrupted by assimilation to the preceding name ; but see 
App. M. 10. Probably Vasada is meant here, as it is supported by Cone. Antioch. 
A.D. 340. 
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If we accept, as far as possible, the evidence of the Nicene lists, we 
must say that when, about 276-82, Isauria was made a separate province, 
the frontier was modified from the line which it had followed since 
138-161. I&auropolis seems to have been made the metropolis. Iconium 
was transferred to Pisidia, and in its stead Vasada was attached to 
Isauria. To give the new province sufficient extent, the eastern part of 
Lycia-Pamphylia was added to it, including Karallia, Parlais, Mallos, 
Lyrbe, Kolobrassos, Homonades, Syedra, probably Etenna and Katenna, 
and possibly even Side. Birt, in the tendenc 3 ’ of the fourth century to 
diminish the size of the provinces, Lykaonia was created in 371-72 out 
of parts of Pisidia, Isauria, and Galatia, and Pamphylia was made a new 
province, distinct from Lycia. The frontier was again rearranged ; Pani- 
phylia was now made to extend even further than it had ever extended 
before, — even Dalisandos, which belonged to Lykaonia-Isauria from 138 
to 276, being now attached to Pamphylia. The discussion of the bishoprics 
has shown the exact bounds of the provinces from this time onwards : 
but Amblada, which must have belonged to the civil province of Pisidia, 
had formed an ecclesiastical connection with Iconium between 276 and 
361, and its bishop continued obedient to the metropolitan of Iconium.* 

The first certain reference I have found to a separate province 
Pamphylia is in the epistle of the synod of Alexandreia, a.p. 363, where 
we find the enumeration, Pamphylia, Lj’cia, Isauria, Poutus, Cappadocia. 
But M. I’Abbe Duchesne infers, from the mention b}' Hilarius ‘ de Sj'uod.’ 
63 (ii. 498) of ten provinces in the Dioecesis Asiana, that Lycia and 
Pamphylia were separated already in a.d. 358. If this be so, it becomes 
more difficult to follow the Nicene lists. 

8. The list of the bishops of Paralais, as given in the Councils, 
proves its situation conclusively to have been close to Lykaonia, yet 
subject to Pisidia. They are — 

325 Eusebius Paralais Lykaoniae, in Isauria. 

381 Patricius Paraliensis, in Pisidia. 

431 Libanius Pari Lykaonise. 

451 Libanius Parlai or Paralai in Pisidia. 

458 Libanius Paralenus signs ‘ Epistola Synodi Pisidise.’ 

503 Libanius Parlai Lykaonise. 

877 Anthimus Parlai.f 

Wh}*, then, is Parlais omitted b^' Hierocles? The omission is to be 
compared with those of Kotiaion and Eukhaita. Perhaps Parlais (which 
was evidently an important place, as its bishops were present so regu- 
larly’ at councils) was the head of a small district, transferred from 
Isauria to Pisidia in 371-2, but retaining an ecclesiastical isolation for 

* This division may seem rather artificial, but I prefer to follow the Xicene list as 
far as possible ; new evidence may be found to prove or disprove it. 

t Georgius Galai in 692 is altered by Le Quien to Parlai ; but [Sa]gala[s]i is more 
probably correct. 
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some time. Mallos and Tityassos may have been included along with it, 
and the whole may gradually have been transferred to the metropolitan 
of Antiocheia.* * * § Or possibly it was simply the title Parlais Lykaonite 
which prevented Hierocles from giving it in Pisidia, and its omission in 
the Lykaonian lists that prevented him from giving it in Lykaonia. 

9. Hierocles begins with a group of six cities, which occupy tbe 
country between the Limnai on the west, Karalis and the Lykaonian 
frontier on the south, Sultan Dagh on the east, and the Phrygian frontier 
on the north. Of these — 

Axtiocheia is well known, and its lemains are still very imposing. 
Its walls, which gain additional elevation from taking advantage of a 
rising ground, make it a very strong fortress of the Hellenistic and 
Homan typo. A very remarkable rock cutting, nearly semicircular 
in outline and of great size, perhaps marks the hieron of Men 
Askaenos. The river Anthios flows through the territory of 
Antiocheia to the Limnai.f Ptolemy mentions Antiocheia twice : once 
in Pisidia of Galatia Provincia, along with Apollonia, Amblada, and 
Neapolis; and once in Phrygia Pisidia of Pamphylia Provincia. The 
former list is apparently founded on a Roman official authority, wLile 
the latter does not appear to be so, and can, therefore, not be relied on as 
a perfect authority for the boundaries of the province. 

10. Neapolis is first mentioned by Pliny. It occurs in Geogr. 
Eavenn., which may be taken as a proof that it was on a Roman road. 
Moreover, Hierocles is particularly fond of beginning bis enumeration 
of the cities of a province by giving those which iie on some important 
road ; e.g. in Lydia : Sardis, Philadelphia, Tripolis ; in Lykaonia : Ikonion, 
Ly&tra. Ptolemy places Reapolis sonth of Antiocheia, and we maj-, 
therefore, assume that it was on the Roman road, many of w*hose mile- 
stones are preserved from Antiocheia to Mistheia, Karallla, Parlais, and 
the south coast at Side. On this road is the important town of Kara 
Aghatch, which is known to have been one of the six great towns of 
this part of the plateau in the fourteenth century.;^ 

The earliest Kotitim, YIL, Till., IX., mention Xeapolis as a 
bishopric under Antiocheia, hut the later Xotitise give it as an arch- 
hiBhopric.§ This dignity was probably given to it at the same time as 
to Mistheia : the exact date is unceitain, but vvas before 838 a.d. Its 

* The discussion of the Akmonia district and the Khonai district in Phrygia, and 
the Kurmasa-Komama-Punemouttichoa group in Pamphylia, give parallel instances. 
Compare also Selge. 

t Axthios on coins : Kiepert gives Antens. 

t They are Ak Slieher (Philomelion), Bey Shelier (Ivarallia), Seidi Sheher (Lyrbe 
or Kolybrassos), Isbarta, commonly pronounced by all natives Sparta (Baris), Y'alo- 
watch (Antiocheia), Kara Aghatch; v. Ritter, ‘ Kk-inasien,’ II., ICO. 

§ Only Xotitia I. mentions it as an archbishopric of Pisidia ; the others, II., X., XI., 
give it, like other archbishoprics, without indicatiug the province, and hence Parthey’s 
index divides the references to this city under two separate heads. 
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importance in later Byzantine time corresponds to ttat of Kara Agliatcli 
in early Turkish time. 

No coins of Neapolis are known. 

11. Anaeoura. a people named AnaLoureis are known from in- 
scriptions and from Strato. The first of these inscriptions was published 
by me in the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1883, p. 71, and the number 
has since been increased by Professor Sterrett. The disappearance of the 
name Anaboura frotn all waiters later than Strabo is due to its being 
replaced by Neapolis. I stated (l.c., p. 76) that “some time between 
19 A.D., the latest date mentioned in Strabo, and 75 a.d., about which 
time Pliny wrote the ‘ Historia Naturalis,’ the name Neapolis displaced 
the name Anaboura. Either a new name was given to the old town, or 
a new town was built near the old one in a more suitable situation.” 
Professor Sterrett has detected in the modern form Enevre * the old 
name Anaboura, and has thus proved that the seccmd alternative is 
correct. The “New City” was built on the Eoman road, but the old 
Anaboura continued to exist, and we might expect to find, if the Notitim 
were complete records of the actual state of the country, the entry 5 
Ava/3ovpf0iv yrOL NeairdiVsojj. 

The name Anaboura also occurs in Phrygia. The northern part of 
Pisidia was certainly inhabited by a Phrygian people, speaking a 
Phrygian language, and Strabo undoubtedly considered that Antiocheia 
belonged to Phrygia, f and that the frontier between Phrygia and 
Pisidia was between Antiocheia and Anaboura. 

Manes Ourammoes, who is mentioned in the inscription of Anaboura, 
cxuoted above, was probably a chief or king of the people before its final 
conquest by the Komans.|; 

The territory of the Anaboureis probably lay north and west of that 
of the Orondeis. One of their inscriptions was Ibund at Felle by 
Professor Sterrett. I copied it again in 1886. It is built into a 
Turkish aqueduct, the stones for which may have probably been brought 
from a distance. It is, however, not necessary to believe with Professor 
Sterrett that this stone has been brought from Enevre across the hills, a 
distance of nine or ten miles. It is equally probable that the territory of 
the Anaboureis was wide, and included several small towns or villages. 

12. Lijixai, S-U5ISAI, and Atjiesia belong to the region of the double 
lakes ' called Limnai, and of their north-east and east side. The 
order of Hierocles is here confirmed bj- the evidence of the inscriptions 
of the ieuoL TeK/x6/3etot.§ Sabinai and Atmenia aie good examjDles 
of the difficulty of determining from Byzantine lists alone the 

* It is not a village, but a deserted ruin (Euren), 7 or 8 miles west of Karagateh. 

t He speaks of it as Antiocheia Tvphs rp IlKriSm, p. 569. 

X With the phrase of the Anaboiiran inscription, oyres awo-yofoi Mmov OhpaiMuoov, 
compare the frequent 0acri\euy xal Terpapx^y mioyovoi in inscriptions of Ank\Ta 
GaLiti®. I have discussed the probable seiisu fully in “ A Study of Phrygian Art, fl. ’ 
in • Joum. Hell. Stud.,’ 1889. 

§ See below, § 35.' 
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proper form of a name. The forms Atnienia, Atenia, Atenoa, all occur ; 
the natural conclusion from these would he that Atmenia is correct, and 
that a letter has been lost in the shorter forms. But the inscriptions 
show that Tenia was the form in the Eoman period. So Sabinai is 
in all probability to be identified with the ethnic Dabenous of the 
inscriptions.* * * § Bntil some inscription reveals it, the true form of the 
name Sinethandos, Siniandos, Siniandros, Sitriandos will always be 
uncertain. Such examples render the identification of Alieros and 
Alastos less improbable. 

1.3. Pappa is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the two cities of the 
Orondeis. The emperor Tiberius seems to have given it the rank of a 
city, and allowed it to take the name Tiberiopolis. A coin published 
by M. Wadiliugton has the leg'end TIBEPIEflX nAIHIHNQN, and an 
inscription found at Autioeheia by Professor Sterrctt reads : Tryr;!' eD/xerr^ 
Ty KoAwveia, Tt/3epioxroXetraii' TlaTrTr ip'wv ’OporBetuv fiovXp SJJ/xoj.t This 
inscription was obviously engraved on the pedestal of a statue of 
“the Good Fortune of Antiocheia,” presented to the colony by the 
Pappcnoi ; and this presentation, combined with that of Ljstra | (tt;v 
Xapr-poTOT-qv ’Amoyeojp KoXconar ■)/ Xap.-:rp<yraTri AverrpeW KfjXoivtu. ri/v 
dSfX^rp' . . . huprju-iv) probably points to some special cuinection of 
Antiocheia as a metropolis with the whole set of Pioman foundations of 
Augustus and Tiberius in the southern jiart of the province Galatia. 
These foundations had all certainly the object of holding the newly- 
conquered country, and of guarding it against the mountaineers of 
Isanria and the Homonades. They were connected by a system of roads, 
which radiated from Antiocheia as the military centre of the whole of 
southern Galatia. 

The military colonies of Augustus, which were probably founded in 
B.c. G (C. I. L., iii., Siipplem., No. 6974) were — 

Colonia Julia Augusta Olbasa. 

Colonia .Julia Augusta Pia Fida Comama. § 

Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Cremna. 

Colonia Julia Augusta Parlais. 

Colonia Jnlia Felix Gemina Lystra. 

Colonia Csesareia Antiocheia. 

* On thi se two names see § 35, and m}' paper on “ The Gneco-Homau 
Civilisatifiii in Pisidia,” in ‘ Joiim. Hell. Stud.,’ 1SS3. 

t This inscription gives the correct form of the name, and at the same time finally 
disposes of the idea that there was a city Oruanda. The following texts mention the 
tribe: — Polyb., xxii., 25: elaweVreiAe irplis Tovs ’OpoavSeTs : iv. 26: xp-njiaTa irapci rSiv 
OpoavSAv; Livy, xxxviii., IS: “legati Oroandensium ; ” ib. 37, “L. Manlio Oroanda 
misso,'’ which implies the existence of a c.ty, is probably a mistranslation from Polyldus ; 
ib. 39 : “ab Oroandis rediit;” Plin., v., 24: “oppida Oroanda, Sagalessos;” but Sillig 
quotes one MS. Oronda and another Aronda ; this is a false inference from the tribal 
Orondeis; Ptolemy has ’Opoydmoi. 

t FoUiid at Antiocheia by Sterrett. I have since copied it again in 1886. 

§ So Head, ‘Hist. l\um. but a coin is quoted with legend: COL. IVL. AVG. G. I. 
F. COMAMENORVM, and another with G. F., which imply Gemina not Pia. 
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Tlie preceding inscription, showing such a close relation between 
Pappa and Antiocheia, may be taken as a proof that Tiberius connected 
Tilicriopolis Pappa with Augustus’s series of colonies, and, as Pappa 
occurs in Anon. Eavenn., we may conclude that it was on a Eoman road 
flora Antiocheia to the south or cast. One important line seems 
ro^uiied to maintain the connection of Antiocheia with Lystra Culonia 
and with Lykaonia and the east in general. This route leads straight 
cast from Kara Aghatch (Xeapolis) round the southern end of the 
.Sultan Dagh to Doghan Hissar (near Hadrianopolis-Thymhrion), and 
thence south to Ikoniou and Ljostia, and east to Tyriaiou (Ilghiuj. 
We may prohahly connect the foundation of Xeapiolis with the forma- 
tion of this road, and attribute a general revision and improvement of 
the organisation of Pisidia I to Tiberius. Similarly another wide- 
reaching leorganisation took place under Claudius, probablj^ in his first 
3 ’ear, 41 a.d., when Lj’kaonia was remodelled, and the foundations, 
Olaudcikonion, Claudio-Derbe, Colonia Claudiopolis. Claudioseleuceia, 
C’olonia Archehiis, and Oiusareia were probablj’ all made. 

M'e thus have a clue to the situation of Pappa, on the road east of 
Xeapolis and south-east of Antiocheia. Another clue is fumi.shed bj- 
the situation of tlie tribe Orondeis with their two cities Misthia and 
Pajipa. Ptolemj- places Pappa to the east and south of Misthia : con- 
sidering his vague ideas as to the comparative situation of the roads and 
cities, we maj’- accept the statement as to the distiict, without that as to 
direction. The fact that Pappa is in Pisidia, while Misthia is in 
Bj-zantlne Lj'kaonia, shows that Papipa was prohuhlj' ftirther north than 
Misthia. Pappa, then, is to be looked for between Xeapolis and Doghan 
Hissar. Professor Sterrett's suggestion that Tchaiyk Serai, one hour 
east of Kara Aghatch, was the site of Pappa, has, therefore, everything in 
its fa^'uur. 

The preceding argument has shown whj- the inscription found by 
Professor Sterrett at Beldjez or P.eldjighas cannot he taken as proof that 
Papjpa was situated there, though it is the epitaph of a tomb constructed 
by Tet//,d^eos Men eor XlaTnTrjios ya/M-evs. Such inscriptions are sometimes 
erected hj’ metolkoi, and Timotheos must have gone from P.ippa to 
practise his trade in another cit}’. Professor Sterrett also rightl}' rejects 
this inference.^: 

14. Hierocles next passes to Paroreios Phrygia, piart of which belonged 
to B\’zantine Pisidia. The name of the first city in this district is of 

* Above we ilatcil it 19 to 76; we may now date it 19-37. 

t A city Tiberiopnlis also in nortburn Plirygia (Egri Gbz or Amcl). The 
institution of Captjadocia as a procuraturial province in 17 also belongs to Tiberius, 
but not the renaming of Mazaka (see p. 303). 

t He, liowever, gees much too far when he takes this inscription as a proof that 
Pappa was not at Beldjez, and gives his III. -120 as a proof that Adada was not at 
Kara Bavlo (■ ITolfe Expedition,' p. 2S3). This is exactly the contrary of what he should 
have inferred. Such occurrence of an ethnic in an inscription is always an indication, 
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quite uncertain form, Sinethandos, Siniandros, or Sitiiandos. It was, to 
judge from the order of Hierocles, probablj’ situated at Khadyn Khan, 
where there are numerous remains. I hare published these in the 
‘Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1888, where I have stated the opinion that 
Sinethandos was in the Eoman time only a pagus of the territoiy of 
Laodiceia.* The other cities of this district, Tyriaion, Hadrianopolis or 
Thymbrion, and Philomelion, have already been discussed under sect. C., 
Nos. 58-02. Hierocles then passes to the western part of Pisidia, 
beginning his list with Sozopolis. 

15. Apollonia is proved by its lich coinage and by its numerous 
inscriptions to have been a very important city. It was a foreign settle- 
ment of Lycian and Thracian colonists, and in all probability Professor 
Hirschfeld is right in regarding it as a foundation of the Pergamenian 
kings.f The Thracian colonists may, perhaps, have been mercenary 
soldiers, who, under the name Traleis, formed a distinct part of the 
Pergamenian forces. Some Lycians w'ere, for some reason unknown to 
us, settled along with them Apollonia then was a Pergamenian counter- 
poise to the Seleucid foundations Dokimion and Synnada. 

16. Sozopous takes the place of Apollonia in the Byzantine lists. 
Professor G. Hirschfeld was the first to observe the correspondence as 
being probable, but had no proof to give. For years I felt sure that he 
was right, but sought in vain to find any direct proof, though an indirect 
proof may be gathered from the campaigns of John and Manuel Com- 
nenus. At last I found the following passage in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
June 19, p. 813, in estimating the value of which we must remember 
that a pass leads across the mountains fixim Apollonia to Konana. 
S. Zosimus lived at Apollonia in the territory Sosopolis (’AttoAXcomciSos t?}? 
er Swcros-dXei) in the reign of Trajan. He was seized by Domitian the 
prfeses,j: who resided at Antiocheia, shod with iron shoes, yoked with 
the horses, and driven to Konana (eis tijv Karewrur ttoXiv, where read 
Kovareur). Another manuscript life of Zosimus says he was killed ev rrj 
Kovavewv irokti, whither the prmses had gone after passing through 
Apollonia. In this document the phrase ocouis, 7/X^ev 8e iv rfj ’ATroXXcavia 

though not a condusive proof, of the ancient name. Tlie presumption from the inscrip- 
tion of BelJjez is that Pappa was situated there ; but general considerations lead us 
to reject this presumption. 

* Siniandos is omitted in the earliest Xotitue VII., VIII., IX. The others give it, so 
that tiie omission in these three is probably accidental. 

t He, however, as I think, wrongly, understands AiIkioi QpStces as meaning Thracians 
of Lycia ; it should be undersbxrd as ec][uivalent to Avkioi Kai QpaKes, and as proving two 
classes of colonists in the city. The inscription quoted in E. 15 seems to prove this. 
The @paK(s were probably Tliracian mercenaries wlio had served in the Pergamenian 
army, vNhere they were called TpdActs (see Tralleis Asiae). 

t The tale, tlierefore, first tock literary form after the reorganisation of the provinces 
attributed to Diocletian ; but the local knowledge is a clear mark of a geimine popular 
tradition living in the country. Tire first account given in the text is quoted from the 
Meuologion Basilii. 
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Sia rtjg 'Ziti^ovrroXLTwv ttoXu. These phrases show that the tale took literarj 
form when the name rfozopolis had become common, and that of Apollonia 
was little known. It is not known at what period this took place, but 
the name Sozopolis occurs in all documents from the Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381, onwards. Probably Sozopolis is not merelj’ another 
name for Apollonia, but a different city, so that the document just 
quoted is quite accurate in speaking of Apollonia as being in the territory 
of Sozopolis. Apollonia was a city of the plain having the peaceful 
character of the Pergamenian foundations.* Perhaps during the fourth 
century it was deserted, and Sozopolis was built on a lofty almost isolated 
hill projecting from the mountains on the south, the modern Olu Burlu. 
We can now have little hesitation in correcting Sterrett’s Sopo-oXfojs in 
No. 54o to 2o[^]o7ro'A£(os.j' 

Sozopolis was an Important place for pilgrimage in Byzantine times. 
There was a statue there of the Virgin from which oil exuded. | Theo- 
doras of Sykea went on a pilgrimage to the church of the Virgin at 
Sozopolis, and his route by Germe and Amorion is described. He stayed 
forty days at Sozopolis, whore Zoilus was the bishop. The church 
dated, according to tradition, from 3Iark, the cousin of Barnabas, who 
became bishop of Apollonias (‘ Acta Sanct.,’ June 20, p. 67). The sacred- 
ness of Sozopolis as a place of pilgrimage is probably due in part to the 
fountain called Ayasman (i.e. uytacrpa) at Tymandos, a city in the 
neighbourhood. 

Sozopolis passed into Turkish hands in accordance with the agreement 
made by Michael VII. with the Seljuks in a.d. 1074.§ It was recaptured 
by John Comnenus in 1120, and seems to have remained under the 
Byzantine power for some time. Sozopolis was besieged unsuccessfully 
by the Turks in 1142, but it remained probably in Bj'zantine bands 
throughout the reigns of John and Manuel Comnenus; but at last, in 
1180, Sozopolis, Attaleia and Kotiaion were finally captured by the 
Turks on the death of Manuel. A Christian congregation, however, 
has preserved an unbroken continuance in it throughout the Turkish 
rule. 

17. TniAXDOs was discovered by Profes.sor J. K. S. Sterrett at Yassi 
Euren, four hours east of Olu Boilu (Sozopolis). It was raised to the 
rank of a polls by some pagan emperor or emperors, most probablj’ 

* The piecise site of Apollonia is probabi}' at Olukman, which .Sterrett describes, 
‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 352, though he seems, like previous writers, to consider Olu Borlu 
the actual site of Apollonia. 

t o for £0 in an inscription dated a.d. 10G9 need surprise nobody. 

1 “ Oleo quod ex sanct;o pura?que Dei Genetricis semperque virginis Mati;E Domiure 
noatrse imagiue solet scaturiic Sozopoli” (‘Act. Sanct.,’ April 6, p. 5G0), It might be 
doubted in tliis example which Sozopolis is meant ; but the route of Theodorua Sykeota, 
as given in the following sentence of the text, leaves no doubt that he went to Sozopolis 
of Pioidia (‘Act. Sanct.,’ April 22, p. 53). 

§ According to the certainly correct inference of Finlay, tliero was such a treaty or 
at least agreement. 
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Diocletian and Maximian, to wliose age the inscription seems to belong. 
Tymandos is mentioned by Hierooles and all the Notitis. It is not 
mentioned by any older ■writers, except Ptolemy, ■«'ho gives it under the 
form Talbonda. This identification seemed always very probable to me, 
but it might probably seem to many critics to strain too far the possi- 
bilities of language. I regard the variation as merely one of the most 
extreme examples of the changes through which native names were 
liable to be forced when they assumed a Greek form. Other examples 
are Sagalassos and Selgessos, recorded by Strabo as erpiivalent, Selge and 
E5TAELIIY2 on coins, ESTFEA1IY5 and Aspendos.* But fortunately 
I found a decisive proof, which sets this identification beyond contro- 
versj" and makes analogies unnecessary. 

18. Taleonda is mentioned only by Ptolemy and at Concil. Oonstau- 
tinop. 448 a.d., where, in the Latin Version, occurs “ Longinus reveren- 
dissimus episoopus Talbondanse civitatis provincim Pisidiee,” ■while the 
Greek version has o cfXa/Sco'TaTos tTurK-oiros ■ri)? Ti'yaai'Srjroiv 'TtoAecos CTapyias 
IlicrtSias. The names Talbonda and Tymandos are here used as 
equivalent to each other. 

There is a saint named Conon connected “svith Mandi or Manda in 
Pamphylia who may belong to Tymandos ; the ecclesiastical lists often 
omit the first syllable of the name. But Mandi may be for Magydi. 
Another Conon of Bidane, 18 stadia from Isaura, is difficult to distin- 
guish from this Conon (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ March C). 

The beautiful spring in the hiU south-east of Yassi Euren,'}' called 
Ayasman (ayi'acr/xa) by the Turks, is still a place of annual pilgrimage 
for the Greehs of Olu Borlu (Apollonia). In the pagan time it seems 
to have been dedicated to Hercules Eestitutor, as is shown by a Latin 
inscription (C. I. L., iii., Supplem., Xo. 68G7) ; “ Herculi Eestitutori C. 
lulius Hilario.”! 

The permanence of the religious awe attaching to this and other 
such striking manifestations of the divine power is one of the most 
interesting features in the religion of Asia Minor. 

19. Metropolis was placed in the Tchul Ovassi by G. Hirschfeld, 
the first traveller who explored the valley ; but he afterwards deserted 
this view, and argued confidently that it was in the valley of Apollonia. 
The fact that it was on the great highway from Ephesos to Csesareia 
■would alone be sufiicient evidence that the latter view is incorrect. 

• Kormasa, Korbasa, Kolbassos and Tarbassoa seem to me a certain case of 
equivalence ; but others may doubt it. 

t Sterrett discusses the proper form of this name at some length, and finally 
concludes that the first ■word is Yaztii, meaning “level.” He has misunderstood the 
sharp dental sibilant. Hedbouse’s Turkish handbook gives Yassi, level. It is a common 
element in Turkish village names — Y’assi Eynk, Yassi Euxen, Yassi Giimu. 

t Ephem. Epigraph. V., 13054 from Sir C. Wilson’s copy. Less correctly by Sterrett, 
‘ Y olfe Exped.,’ No. 550. On account of his difference in text I went back in 1888 and 
re-examined the inscription. 
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Kiepert’s old map placed Metropolis with approximate accuracy. It is 
difficult to see why Metropolis was given to Pisidia under the Byzantine 
system. It naturally goes with Phrygia. It is closely connected by 
road with Synnada, while the mountain chain which in general bounds 
Byzantine Pisidia on the north divides it from the rest of that province. 
In spite of these considerations it was divorced from Synnada, and 
subjected to Antiocheia. In the ‘ Cone. Chalced.,’ Heorticius, bishop of 
Metropolis, is so often called bishop of Mikopolis Pisidite, and even of 
Metropolis Nikopolis Pisidice, as to make it probable that the name 
Nikopolis was actually borne by Metropolis during the fifth century.* 

20. Apameia was long one of the greatest cities of Asia Minor. Its 
decay dates from the foundation of Constantinople. Under the new 
system it was no longer on a great road, whereas so long as commerce 
tends to the west it is situated at a knot in the road-system. Professor 
G. Hirschfeld’s discussion of the topography is generally satisfactory, 
but he is certainly wrong about the rivers. Mr. Hogarth has corrected 
him. Hirschfeld identified the Lidja as the Marsyas. Hogarth, with 
correct instinct, rejected the idea that “ this melancholy stream, bubbling 
tamely out of a flat tract at the foot of a naked slope, and slinking 
away more like a drain than a river, could be the storied Marsyas.” \ 
This little stream is formed by tepid springs, called, therefore, by the 
generic name Lidja, and a coin of Apameia, which shows the four 
streams Mai(andros), Mar(syas), Or(gas), and Ther(ma), grouped around 
the patron goddess of Apameia (a deity of the Ephesian Artemis type), 
is a conclusive proof that the people of Apameia distinguished the hot 
springs from the Marsyas. 

Professor Hirschfeld quotes in support of his identification of the 
Marsyas “ ein paar Quellen, welche ganz nah seinem Ausfritte jetzt aus 
zwei Bogennischen aufsprudelnd alsbald in ihn fallen ; ” these springs 
he identifies as KAaoor and rcAili'. He has not observed that the two 
“Bogennischen” are simply two low arches to cany the Eoman road 
over the hollow where the various hot springs rise. His supposition of 
a grotto having formerly existed at this place seems to me j: absolutely 
inconsistent with the surroundings. Hirschfeld also errs in giving the 
name Huda-verdi, “ God hath given,” to the principal stream. The name 

* I devoted a paper to the “ Metropolitanus Campus ” in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ April, 
1883. I have to add the following firagment of an inscription, which I copied on the 
actual site of Metropolis, half-way between Tatarli and Haidarli in October, 18S3 : 
[•^ /SouAt; Kal 6 55j/ios (TeifiTjcrey ’A]p[Tffi]l5a;pov So(rBei/ov? toS 'Ap[r'](fuh[iip’\r,u 
i-vBpa (T!iaT]p.ov Kal iv iroAAots yfyoi/oiyia rij TrarpiSi, SoKra 

Kal apyvpioK els ayuios 5ta 

t Hirschfeld “ t'ber Celaiuai- Apameia Kibotos,” in ‘ Be-rl. Akad. Abhandl.,’ 1S7G : 
Hogarth in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1888. 

t I visited Apameia in 1881, 1882 'very hurriedly), and 1888, when I examined this 
point carefully, knowing Hogarth’s unpublished opinion. In 1881 I had not read 
Hirschfeld’s paper ; but as I knew he had done the site very carefully, I paid no special 
attention to the topography. 
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Huda-verdi is restricted to a single fountain, wliioli burst forth about 
bO years ago (as I was told) at a point about 100 yards or more below 
the chief fountains of this stream, and a little above the highest mill. 
This new fountain gives fine drinking-water, which, if I remember 
rightly, none of the other fountains do, and hence is called Huda-verdi. 
Much of its water is kept separate, and carried off by a wooden pipe for 
the use of the town. 

The supposed fountain Kalliihhoe at Apameia depends on Sestini’s 
false reading of a coin; see Imhoof-Blumer, Xum. Zft., 1884, p. 289. 

Professor Hirschfeld’s large scale map of Apameia is very good. It 
is to be regretted that we have no other map like it for any site in the 
inteiior of Asia Minor.* His small map of the Dineir and Dombai 
valleys, given on the same sheet, is not so good as it should be. His 
study of the history of Apameia-Celainai is very important. 

Hierocles now passes to the southern parts of Pisidia, and goes along 
them from west to east. His first name is one of the great difficultie.s 
of the province. 

21. EuDOAiouroLis is never mentioned, except by Hierocles; but 
probably it is to be identified with Theodosioupolis,']’ mentioned among 
the signatures to the ‘ Epistola ad Leonem.’ The order, Apameia, Eudoxi- 
oupolis, Sagalassos, Baris, suggests that Eudoxioupolis is to be placed at 
Kilij, near the north-eastern end of lake Askania, and near the modern 
town Ketchi Borlu. There can be no doubt that there was an ancient 
city and bishopric here, and equally little doubt that it was in Byzantine 
Pisidia. I The district seems to have been an imperial estate on the 
borders of Phrygia, and a boundary-stone of this estate has been 
described in E., 16. We cannot, therefore, place at Kilij any city 
that coined money, and if this is correct the only names of the Eoman 
period that can be applied to it are Zorzila and Bindeos. Xow Zorzila 
seems to be more probably situated elsewhere. Moreover, we have just 
seen that Theudosioupolis was the name given to this place in the 
fouith or fifth century, and Theudosioupolis may be identified with 
Bindeos, but cannot possibly be identified with Zorzila, for the two occur 
in the same lists, 458 and 530. Bindeos, therefore, may be placed at 
Kilij ; its want of coinage is due to its being on an imperial estate. It 
received from one of the two emperors Theodosius the rank of a city 
and bishopric, but the old name Bindeos returns from 692 onwards. 
The modern name Eandas, 2 hours south of Kilij, at the other end of 
the valley, may contain the ancient name, but is certainly not the 
ancient site. The form of the name, which is always 6 rov BiySawv 

* Even on the coast hardly any sites are decently mapped. M. 'Weber’s map of 
Ephesos is one of the few exceptions. 

t The form [0]£uSoirioiliro\is might readily be corrupted EuSo^iouttoAis. 

% Sterrett, ‘Wolfe Expedition,’ gives several inscriptions, and I have copied addi- 
tional ones. 
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(BiFde&v) eirt'cTKo-os, may be due to its being an imperial estate, and 
KT?;/taros may be understood. In tbat case BiySaiov rvould be the genitive 
of an adjective, and Bi'vSa, or some similar form, would be tbe name ; but 
from want of any distinct authority I retain tbe name as Biiideos. 
Ptolemy gives in Pisidia both Beudos Vetus and Ouinzela. Tbe former 
is transferred by error from Pbrygia ; tbe latter occurs also in Galatia.* 
I tbink tbat Beudos bas been placed bere by Ptolemy tbrougb confusion 
with Biiideos, and tbe mention of it along witb Baris, Konane, and 
Seleuceia, suits admiiably tbe situation just assigned. 

22. Sagalassos it called Sagalessos by Pliny, and Selgessos is given 
as an alternative form by Strabo. Probably, therefore, tbe second a is 
a weak vowel tbat bas developed between the two consonants, and 
Sagla&sos or Selgessos is closer to tbe native form of the name. The 
modern form is Agblasun, which is tbe old accusative SayXaaov witb 
tbe loss of initial s. Saglasos differs from Selge § onlj' by tbe addition 
of tbe suffix -sa or -ssos, which is so common in Asia Minor. Similar 
examples are — 


Prokonessos (Hellespontus). 
Tbyessos (Lydia). 
Kidyessos (Pbrygia), 
Halikarnassos (Caria). 


Prak.iua (Isauria). 
Thya-teira (Lydia). 
Kadoi (Pbrygia). 
Halikyrna (Boeotia). 


Professor G. Hirscbfeld, followed by Professor Kiepert in bis latest 
map, makes Manlius march by Sagalassos. Livy says only tbat be 
laid waste “agros Sagalassensium,” and I have shown in my “ A. S. P.” 
tbat tbe agri are tbe lands along the south side of lake Askania, which 
belonged to Sagalassos even down to the time of Diocletian. Professor 
Hirscbfeld’s error was entirely excusable until tbe inscriptions which 
show tbe wide extent of tbe Sagalassian territory were discovered ; and 
if be bad known this fact be w'ould doubtless have recognised that 
Leake was correct in bis idea of the march of Manlius. Tbe route tbat 
Kiepert, iu modification of Hirscbfield, gives in bis last map shows 
magnificent disregard of impassable mountains. Kiepert apparently 
saw that Hirscbfeld’s view tbat Manlius advanced into Pamj)hy]ia is 
irreconcilable witb Polybius, who is clear that Manlius did not advance 
further than “ near Termessos.” Bnt be clings to Hirsobfeld’s theory 
of the subsequent route, and makes Manlius cut along tbe ridges of 
Tauros north-east from Termessos. This via media is impossible physi- 
cally : either Hirscbfcld’s theory or mine must be accepted. 


* Ouinzela, given twice, is an error such as Ptolemy repeats in the case of Olha 
and Kurniasa. It is, perhaps, to be identified with Yinda or Yindia of the Antonine 
Itinerary on the road between Dorylaion, Germa and Ankyra. This suits Ptolemy very 
well. 

t The diSiculty of rendering this name in Greek is shown by the older coins with 
legend ZTAEriOSi, ESTAELIIYZ; v. Imhoof-Blumer, ‘Mona. Gr.,’ p. 340. 
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23. Baris retains its name as Sparta or Isbarta : Isbarta is the 
official spelling, Sparta is the invariable pronunciation.* 

24. Mixassos has retained its name to the present day as Minasun. 
It was discovered by Professor SteiTett, a little to the south-east of 
Sparta, and it is known also from coins reading 

MINAZEEnN KAl KONANEaN OMONOIA. 

Its situation might be taken to prove that it was united in one 
bishopric with Baris, but the above coin indicates some old-standing 
connection between Minassos and Konane, and rather points to its being 
united with Konane. The point is difficult to decide. 

At Cone. VI. Constant., a.d. 680, we fintl Kotr/ra? Koiuiw yjroi 
Mavoi'ui', which we might correct to Mti'acro-etov, but in other entries 
we find Kotr/iSs Kavrai'tov r-^s naj«.^aXtft)v £7rap;(€tas and Cosmas episcopus 
Conanensis Pamphylise.” Kotr/ias MarouW alone frequently occurs, and 
once “ Cosmas Homonadorum.” It is named regularly between Karallia 
and Korakesion. The probabilit}’, therefore, is that the bishopric in 
question is that which, under the name Mavaiiui-, ISlavdvw, Marar'eor, 
MavaiVtov is mentioned in many Kotitiie, last in Pamphylia Prima. 
Konana or Kantana is obviously a mistake for Kotana (i.e. Katenna). 

Ptolemy seems to mention Minassa under the form of Orbanassa, 
where the first syllable has probably come from an assimilation to 
Olbasa above. 

25. Seleukeia Sideha, at the ruins named Selef, near Baiyat, was 
discovered by Professor G. Hirschfeld. Claudioseleukeia is its name on 
coins. 

26. ActEai was united in one bishopric with Seleukeia. It was 
identified by Hirschfeld in the modern Aghras, three miles north of 
Seleukeia. 

The first bishop of Seleukeia was Artemon, who, according to the 
tradition, was converted by Saint Paul on his visit to this city (‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ March 24, p. 474). 

27. Tiiibrias was situated on the river Eurymedon, whose name is 
meijtioned on its coins. I suggested to Mr. Sterrett to look for it on the 
upper Eurymedon (the lower course of the river being e.vcluded, as 
belonging to Byzantine Pamphylia), and he discovered no other possible 
situaiion except the valleys of Yilan Ova, and lightly infers that 
Timbrias was situated there. 

28. The next name is one of the puzzles in Hierocles ; [o] ©c^to-oVcos 

* Compare Burdur, the official form, BulJirr the popular one. I am unable to 
imJeratand why Prof. G. Hirschfeld says in a note in his paper on the route of Alanlius 
in the Gndulationsschrift uf Konigsberg UniTersity to the Roman Institute that the 
modern form Isbarta proves that the ancient accent was Bnpts, not Bdpis : ets BdpiSa 
naturally Ixcomes Isbarta ; eh BapiSa could only become something like Isvrid, compare 
eis NiK0,u7iS6iar, Isnimid, Ismid. The accented syllable remains, the unaccented syllables 
grow we;ik and often disappear. 
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(^ffio-KOTTos) is a form clearly derived, and certainly corrupted, from a list 
of bishops. The only name which could readily be corrupted in this 
way is Prostama. Attains Prostamensis was present at Concil. 
Constant., a.d. 381. Prostama is obviously to be identified with 
Prostanna of coins. The most remarkable and frequent type on coins of 
Pi’ostanna is the mountain OYIAPOS- When in 1886 I traversed this 
district I c<me first in sight of the lofty peak of Egerdir rising above 
the intermediate hills, as we crossed from lake Askania to the valley of 
Baris, and when for days afterwards I saw what a remarkable feature it 
was in the view from many points of our route, I recognised it as 3Iount 
Viaros. Then I observed that Hierocles mentions the city between 
Timbrias and Konane, which exactly suits Egerdir. Finally the posi- 
tion and importance of Egerdir requires an ancient city to have been 
situated somewhere in the district naturally connected with it. On 
these grounds I propose the identification Prostanna — Egerdir with some 
confidence. I do not mean to assert that the two are on exactly the same 
site, for it is rarely the case that a modern city in Asia Minor occupies 
precisely the ancient site ; but I consider that Prostanna was situated at 
the southern end of the Limnai. 

If Prostanna was so important, why is it omitted from all the lists 
of bishoprics? Two possible reasons suggest themselves. It might 
have been constituted an archbishopric in the sixth or seventh century, 
and though it is never mentioned among the archbishoprics, the 
objection is not fatal, for these lists omit also Akmonia and other places. 
But in this case I think another explanation is more probable. The 
bishoprics of Limnai and of Prostanna were probably united in one at 
some time later than 381. The two naturally go together; Limnai 
iuclude.s especially the two islands close to Egerdir, and its religious 
importance would lead to the conjoint bishopric being named after 
Limnai. A thoroughly complete list would probably give both names, 
6 Ai/iviv ^Tot Upotrrai'vewv. 

29. Justin lAXOPOLis is, as Wesseling saw, a temporary name of 
Konana. The evidence may be put more strongly than he gives it, since 
we have distinguished the classes of Notitis. YII. and YIII. give the 
same list of bi-hoprics ; and they give the following : — 

YII. 17 Tymandos, 18 Justinianopolis, 19 Metropolis. 

YIII. 17 T^’mandos, 18 Konana, 19 Metropolis. 

30. Konaxa was detected by Professor G. Hirschfeld in the modern 
Gonen. The name is frequently confused with Komama and Komana in 
the ecclesiastical lists, so that the task of separating the bishops of 
the various cities is by no means easy, and has not been satisfactorily 
done by Le Quien. 

31. In the last two names Hierocles turned back westwards to 
complete the western district of Pisidia. He now goes on to complete 
the southern frontier by giving the cities in the south-eastern district of 

VOI.. IV. 2 E 
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Pisidia. Mallos is probably to be looked for in the Mallos Ova, on the 
road from Parlais to Side. 

32. Adada is fixed at Kara Bavlo by the inscription found there by 
Mr. Sterrett (‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ No. 420), though he himself draws, on 
p. 283, exactly the opposite inference. Professor G. Hirschfeld and myself 
independently drew the same conclusion from the inscription when it 
was published. In the games held at Kara Bavlo a competitor who was 
a citizen of Timbrias and of Adada gained the prize. Timbrias and Adada 
then were probabl}’ neighbouring cities, and, as Timbrias has been fixed 
elsewhere, it remains to put Adada at Kara Bavlo. The inference is, of 
course, not binding, but in the dearth of information it gives a clue to 
the situation which quite agrees with the order of Hierocles. 

33. ZoEZiLA and Tityassos are quite unceriain. In the last two 
numbers it is impossible to lay any stiess on the order in Hierocles, as 
it is comm' nly his custom to insert at the end names omitted in the 
body of the list (e.g. Lydia, Phrygia Salutaris). No other evidence is 
as yet available about either city. The modern name Burdur or Buldur 
has suggested itself to me as a modification of Durzela, Zarzela, or Zorzila, 
and the march of Manlius which passed along the coast of lake Askania 
mentions a city Darsa in a position which suits Buldur very well. I 
propose to correct Livy’s text from Darsam to Darsilam, and see another 
form of the native name which is hellenised in so many ways. 

Zorzila or Zarzela struck no coins. It might certainly be expected 
that a city with the splendid situation and surroundings of Buldur would 
he rich enough to coin money. But inscriptions come to our aid here, 
and show us that the tenitory along the southern shore of lake Askania 
belonged to Sagalassos. Buldur, then, was only part of the “ager Saga- 
lassensium,” and could not strike coins as an independent city. The 
identification, however, is quite uncertain ; and further evidence is 
required. 

34. Tityassos struck coins. No evidence is known as to its situation, 
except the following inscription, in very rude letters, which I copied at 
Ilghin (Tyriaion) in 1883: — 

+AYPHAIOC0I 
HcCTATIACCH 
NOCKGAnTONlC 
AN6CTHCAM 
eNTHrAYKYTA 
rHHMUINMH 
TPIdOMNHC 
6KTCONY AP 


-f-AvpijXios 01- 
Tjos Tariacrcnj- 

I'os K€ ’ATrrdi ts (i.e. ’AfjiOovLoi) 

dveoT^o'ap,- 

fv yXvKvra- 

Tt] rjnuiv ixrj- 
Tpi 

€K tS)V i[ir]ap- 
[j(ovTa}V air^s].* 


* In 1 . 1 e is very uncertain, and in 1 . 2 the second A is also doubtful. Pisidian 
names have often many vowels together, as ’Uonritos, and here 017705. A6jj.vrjs shows the 
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It is possible that Tanacrcrjyvos is a badly spelt ethnic from Tityassos. 
If that be so, it would be an argument that Tityassos was in the east 
rather than the west of Pisidia, as inhabitants of a neighbouring city 
are more likely to have settled at Tyriaion than those of a city at the 
other side of the province. 

Tituensis, assigned to Pamphylia at Cone. Constant., 381 a.d., is not 
a bishop of Tityassos. The two consecutive names Mydus Pentenessen- 
sis, Paneminensis, Midos Panemou, Heraclides Tituensis, Ptynsensis, 
Tychensis have been confused, and are to be restored — Slides Petnelissen- 
sis, Heraclides Panemoutichensis. 

3o. One of the most curious and important series of inscriptions that 
have been found in Asia Minor, are those of the Xenoi Tekmoreioi, 
which belong to the country on the north-west and west of Antiocheia. 
The first of these was found by Sir C. W. Wilson and myself in 1882, 
and was published by me in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883. Prof. J. P. S. 
Sterrett in 1885 found a number of others, and in 1886 I revised the 
text of the whole series and added one or two more. Sterrett has 
published the entire series in his ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ incorporating or 
mentioning in his Addenda most of my corrections and additions. By 
some accident, however, I did not see the proofs of his text of the first 
inscription, which I had published in 1883, till too late ; * and this 
inscription, which is by far the m"st important of the series, as 
being the only complete and the longest one, appears in his work 
in a very different form from what it has in my publication. Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld has very properly, in his review f of Sterrett’s work, called 
attention to the variation, which throws some doubt on my restor- 
ation and interpretation of the opening lines ; no interpretation of 
the opening lines is attemrited by Sterrett, and I may- say that none is 
possible with his text. The most serious divergence is as to the 
arrangement of the lines, and as to my distinction of two separate 
inscriptions. For example, Sterrett gives as lines 9 and 1 1 of his copy, 
what I make two halves of one line, and he prints the whole as one 
inscription, while I have interpreted it as two. The reason of the 
difference is that the first two or three lines and parts of others are on a 
fragment that has been broken off the column. Sterrett evidently did 
not, after putting the one fragment on the other, make a copy to show 
where the lines fitted on to each other. I did so in 1882, and in 1886 I 
again verified the arrangement, having the two parts of the column held 
firmly in their place, while I made a new copy ; and I now state, as I 

confusion of dative and genitive ■wHch begins in the tiiird century and is quite common 
in the fourth century in the inscriptions of this district. 

* I bad with me in 18S6 his manuscript copies of all except this one, compared 
them all in a most careful way with the originals, and sent to him my whole notes and 
remarks. 

t Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeiger, 188S. 


2 E 2 
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have already done in the ‘ Chronique d’Orient,’ that my arrangement of 
the lines and my distinction of two separate inscriptions is correct in 
every point. It is now possible also, owing to the new inscriptions 
which Prof. Storrett has discovered, to restore the whole more completely 
than I did in 1883. 

36. The first inscription began as follows : — 

’ A-n-^yytiXav Iv ?] Tu Aiirv- 
Xfc) ?, £jri avaypa(j^\fw: Avp. 

’Ovr^yTL/iov 

KTt//,Jev[')yv]o£' l7rt[8o(rir (Srjydpia) s?]Ta\ 

5 £7ri irpay/j.artv ?]roC Arp. JlaTras Xltwtov Tr[. . . . 
d>poi’i/ior }S.apjxr]vov Sovr. (8i]vupLa) [. . . 

^(t) iirl (^pajiivruiv Avp. ’AXe^diBpov /T. ©[ 

Kat Avp. ZmTLKOV Mti'tXdou Alapcnavov 8dvr [. . . . 

In the patois which passed as Greek in this district about 200-50 a.d. 
the above may be interpreted : “ [There promised money ? in] the 

Temple, when Aurelius son of Onesimus, a Ktimenian (^who 

gave in addition ''' 6301 denarii), was clerk, and when Aurelius Papas f 
Menueas Ty son of Phronimus, a Karmenian (who gave .... 

denarii), was (magistrate?), and when Aurelius Alexander, son of 


Alexander, a Th and Aurelius Zoticus, son of Menelaos, a 

Marsian (who gave ), were Auditors;” then follow the names 


of the persons who promised subscriptions. 

After this inscription was engraved, a further explanation was added, 
and had to he squeezed in at the top and at the right side after the ends 
of the lines of the first inscription. The second inscription can ho 
distinguished easily, because it is engraved in smaller hut more regular 
and better formed letters. 

. . . .er]ovs i[_p' or o-'j. McyaXi; ’Aprepns. 

p,evoi TcK/idlp£iot hroirjcrav <j>id\rp' 

Kal dr 8]p ctavra Kat '^dXKiOfxa Kat Trar^XXas 
Kat XipaviOTpi^a 
CK T(j)V 
avaXiapdroiV 

The first line is very faint ; I came to the conclusion that neither eurryijs 
nor v-n-cp Tvx’i's had been engraved on the stone. The bare genitive 
Tdxvs is unexampled in my experience ; but p.eydAr] 'Apreptis has since 
then been detected as a formula of this religion. § 

* SoWos is accidentally emitted. 

t Papas is put in the nominative instead of the genitive ; on the other SoVtoj is put 
in the genitive, ■while in almost every case it ought to be in the nominative. 

t If it] were possible to understand that, by some fault of grammar, two persons 
were meant, the restoration Merreov Tv^iTTjyoVf Avp.K.apiKov ^poviptov Kop/ojcoi; suggests 
itself. 

„ § See my “ Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos,” ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud.,’ 1889. 
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37. Prof. Sterrett, in the map attached to his book, makes Tekmorion 
a town. It seems to me impossible to understand Xenoi Tekmoreioi in 
this way. I inteipret this remarkable title as “ the Guest-friends who 
use the sign (tckpco/d).” The rather poetical term r^Kfiap is not 
unnatural in the artificial Greek of Pisidia. This association was 
united (according to the exposition given in my former paper, which 
need not be repeated here) in the worship of Artemis of the Limnai. 

38. The point in this set of inscriptions which chiefly interests us at 
present is the geographical names, showing the homes of the members 
of the association. 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his review of Sterrett, and myself, have both 
written on the local names ; and in general we agree in recognising the 
Xenoi as being a purely native institution. The members have little 
or nothing of the Grteco-Eoman tone, and they belong as a rule to 
districts which are inhabited on the old Anatolian system (KoypL-qBov), and 
not on the Graeco-Eoman system (icara irdAeis). Where natives of 
cities which were centres of Gimco-Eoman civilisation are mentioned, 
such as Antiocheia, Julia, and Synnada, a village name is almost 
always added, showing that the person in question is ranked by his 
kiL/xt) as well as by his wdXts ; in this respect I am indebted to 
Hirschfeld’s paper for full comprehension of the facts, for I had 
previously understood the expression SvrraStvs ockZv iv KavSpov/cai/ij as 
“ a native of Synnada, who has settled in the village Kandroukome 
beside the Limnai.” 

39. The list of ethnics which Sterrett gives needs to be corrected in 
various points, and I shall therefore go over it in detail, trying to 
determine in each case the probable form of the village name. 

Prof. Sterrett has corrected several faults of my first publication ; 
e.g. in 1. 11 he has rightly substituted Kapjj.rjiov for my Kap. M[€]v[€]ou, 
and K.pavocrayTji'os for my Kparos ’Ayrjvos (compare \vkov Kpdros of 
Phrygia). But he has followed my error in understanding ’I/aaTjros or 
MaTjvos as a personal name instead of an ethnic ’Ipmpw. 

Adada : a city coining money’, and a bishopric. 

Azara or Ezara : a village six hours east of Philomelion, still called 
Azari Keni. 

Aiza , unknown village, compare Aizanoi and i^iva (accus.), “ beard.” 
Akroenos : a local adjective, which came to be used as a place name, the 
modern Afiom Kara Hisar ; cp. Ganzaenos, Poimanenon. 

Algiza : a village of the territory of Symnada, which bears the same name 
as Algiza or Argiza of Hellespontus. Ko Xenos comes from the 
Hellenised regions of the west coast except possibly Attaleia. 
Algonia or Algounia : a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Amblada or Anpelada : a city coining money, and a bishopric. 

Anagos: village of teriitory of Synnada ; omitted by Sterrett (373, 1). 
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ApoUonia : Hirschfeld iu his review of Sterrett misTindeistands a 
correction of mine. The reading Ap[oll]onia is probable in 374, 8, 
Ajrollonia is pretty certain in 376, 1. ApoUonia is a city coining 
money, and a bishopric. 

Arasiza, Arkasta, Askara : nnknown villages. 

Archelais ; a stranger from Archelais on the borders of Cappadocia and 
Lykaonia is probably to be understood in 366, 54. 

Attaleia ; must apparently be understood from ’ ArraXrr/vjos which occurs 
twice, but it is not certain which Attaleia is meant. 

Baro[ukl]ia : * Battea : Boalia : unknown villages. 

Boitiniathes : was corrected by Sterrett to /T. Olni ia^ijs, and by me in 
my second copy to for Okividrrji : see Oinia. 

Daokome : Diatora : Doudada : unknown villages, the third is in a 
fragment which I could not find ; Daokome is wrongly restored 
by Sterrett in 378, but occurs in 382. 

Dabenai : in 366, 38 Sterrett reads AAPHNOC, but both in 1882 and 
again in 1880, when I verified this point with special care, I read 
AAPHNOYC, with the notes that HN is in ligature, p may be B, for 
a fracture of the stone prevents certainty, and o must be error 
for € : I identify Dabenai with Hierocles’ Sabinai in the same 
district, altering the text of Hierocles to Dabinai. 

Eireumenia ; Hermokome ; unknown villages. 

Ekk[ea] : uncertain reading. f 

Esouakome ; Soa, a village of the Prepenisseis, in northern Phrygia, 
is probably meant here. Compare Carian Soua-gela, “ Tomb- 
King.” 

Ganzaenos : the ethnic has come to be used as a proper name in the 
modem Gondane, a village eleven miles west of Antiochoia. 

Gardibia or Gardybia : Giza or Gisza (Carian gissa, “stone”); and 
Grekea or Trekea : f unknown viUages. 

Imaion or Maion : TpaTjid?, hitherto misinterpreted by myself and 
Steirett as genitive of a personal name, is an ethnic, formed from 
Ma, as Tataion is fiom Tatas, &c. : unknown village. 

Julia : a city coining money, and a bishopric ; a village “ Aud . . ai ' is 
mentioned (374, 33) in the territory of Julia. 

[Kab]orkoi : this restoration I propose with confidence in 383, 6 : this 
people inhabited the left bank of the Sangarios in the upper part 
of its course. 

Kakoza : Kamarga : Karbokome : Karma or Kharma (378, 1) : Karsenda 
or Karseirda : Kelosnia : Kerasia : Klantea : Klela : Kleustia : 
Knouteina : Koundoza : Kousea : Kradra : Kranosaga : Ktimena or 
Khthimena : unknown villages. 

* YKA Me aU marked as uccertain in my revision of Sterrett’s copy, 
t r or T first letter. The suspicion suggests itself that ’EKK(ea)ii6s (where 

marked very uncertain in my copy) is a fault of the engraver for rpeKK^ayos. 


£a are 
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Kandroukome : Koumalettos or Koumalittos : villages of the territory of 
Synnada. 

Kasonia : Katiena : villages of the territory of Antiocheia. 

Kinnaborion : a village of the Karamj'k Ova, afterwards a bishopric of 
Phiygia. 

Lanka or Lankea ; Lapeistra, Lapistra, or Laphystra : Laptokome ; 
Lykiokome : Lutmos : * * * § unknown villages ; the last cannot be 
identified with the Carian mountain. 

Limenia: a village, probably connected with the Limnai, perhaps on 
the island at the north-western end. 

Lykaones wpos tvSov, a tribe of Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova, south-west from 
Afiom Kara Hisar. 

Mamouta f : Marallis or Marallita : Mai-sia ; Mergnia : Mikkonia : Mono- 
kleros : Mordion ; Mouza: unknown villages. 

Malos Trpos 2aK»ji/dv : Mallos, a village, afterwards a bishopric in the 
south-east of Pisidia. 

Mandra : a village of the territory of Synnada : it is probably the village 
north-east from Surmene which is still called Mandra, near which 
are Mandii Pontes of Livy. This implies that the territory of 
Synnada extended far to the north. 

Metropolis ; a city striking coins, afterwards a bishopric. 

M[i]sylos : identified by Hirschfeld with great probability in the 
neighbourhood of Tymbriada. 

Nazoula ; Keidos : Neophytos : unknown villages. 

Oikea ; Olympokome : unknown villages. 

Oborai ; a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Oinia : a village of the Oinan Ova. 

Pagada : Padia ; Papaion : Patea : Peidra or Pidra ; Peisda or Peisdia f ; 
Perokia : Peskenia, Peskeinia or Pesenia (obviously a fault of 
the engraver) : Polymarga : Plouristra (381, 7) or Proureistra ; 
Ptagia : unknown villages : Pidra is mentioned as a village of the 
Anatolic Theme : Peskenia seems to be named after Pescennius 
Niger. 

Peliganon or Piliganon : a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Eaita : Eekokome ; Eenbea ; unknown villages. 

Sagotie : unknown village. § The form resembles Lagoe or Lagbe in 
western Pisidia. 

Simikka or Simmikka : Sourbia : unknown villages. 

* Correcting MtiXar^ieios to MeiAa [Ao]Tfieios ; the engraver probably omitted one of 

the two consecutive syllables AA. 

t Sterrett wrongly reads OYTT for OYT (or possibly OTT) in 366, 74. 

t Padia also occurs 366, 58, where UoSiovor should be read, not n[ei(r]5ioyo's. 

§ Sterrett’s SayiiuT7iy6s seemed to me certainly wrong y read. His Sayovyrrjyos as a 

variant in his index is not justified by his text. 
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Bynnada: a city with the villages Algiza or Algizea ; Kandronkome ; 

Koumalittos ; Maiidra : Oborai ; Peliganon ; Anagos ; Algonnia. 
Strouma (in 366 I read 2’rpov/i[7;]ws) : i.e. “ Stream-town,” compare 
Strom, Roma, and streit, stlis. 

Tataion ; Taiimeta * * * § : Tettha : Teuifa, Tyita, Tyta, or Tita. 

TIoua f ; Tyrsa : Trigiettia or Tronglettia : Totonia | : unknown villages. 
Chailiara (? I could not find this on the stone) : Pserkiokome : unknown 
villages. 


40. LniN.cr. — I have assumed the truth of Prof. G. Hirsohfeld’s 
excellent conjecture that the double lakes now called Egerdir Gol and 
Hawiran (or Hoiran) Gill were in ancient time called Limnai. The 
bishopiie of Limnai, with which I have conjectured that the bishopric 
of Prostanna (Egerdii) was united, seems, if nay conjecture is right, to 
prove this view completely. I find also in Cone. Nicaen. II., a.d. 787, 
Emtfidvios rfyoyfievos rijs 'Ayfas ©iotokov Aijui'us. § I cannot doubt that 
the Yirgin Mother of the Lake is the Christian representative of the 
(Parthenos) Artemis, whose worship on the north-east coast of the lake 
and all around we find to have been such an important cultus in ancient 
time. At the present day, beside a Turkish village on the north-east 
shore of the Hawiran Gol, named Kaziri or Ghaziri, in a country which 
for centuries has been iiihabited only by Turks, j] there is a shrine of the 
Virgin, which is an object of pilgrimage for all the Christians of Pisidia 
and Lykaonia. The Virgin of the Lakes was as important in ancient 
time as her Christian successor is to-day. Hence, we can understand 
the wide extent of countty from which the Xenoi Tekmoreioi are 
drawn. 

In my former article I vainly spent much labour and conjecture in 
the attempt to find a reference to the Limnai in the Tekmoreian 
inscriptions, but Sten-ett has supplied the desired name, Limenia, of the 
settlement beside the lake or on the small island beside Kaziri. In 
1886 I was very anxious to go out to this island, but the single boat 
which had once belonged to the village had perished of neglect some 


* In my former paper I altered this name by a bad conjecture to Talimeneus. It 
occurs 3G6, 91, as Ta\.fitr-nv6s (Sterrett A . . Ater/i-qros) ; 366, 69, as laXijxiTT-ttvds (Ster- 
rett TaAtccTTTjeo's) ; and 366, 85 and 86 as TaAijaeTees. I succeeded in 1886 in reading^ 
all these places correctly and with certainty. 

t In 374, 49, I read TAOYHNOC; Sterrett h.as -OYHNOC, but transcribes in- 
correctly [Tvi]ttiv6s. Compare the Lycian Tlos. 

t In 366. 48, probably read [Tan-^yid^ife^TTis : in 366, 74. 

§ The nearest Chrfitian settlement is in Apollonia (Olu Borin), about 24 miles 
distant ; the next are at Konia and Sparta. 

II A monastery exists to the present day on one of the islands in the Egerdir Late, 
Hshed found the fragments of the biography of Enthymius, recently pub- 
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years before, and bad never been replaced : tbe villagers formerly 
cnltivated tbe island, but now could not go out to it. Tbis is a typical 
example of Turkish village life and manners. 


W. Pamphylia, Caeia, and Lycia. 

1. In all lists of bishoprics Pamphylia is divided into two provinces, 
which I distinguish as Prima and Secunda.* Hierocles does not formally 
make any division, and none of the lists of the civil provinces, which 
are all earlier than Hierocles, distinguish two provinces Pamphylia. 
Hence, it has been concluded that the division of Pamphylia into two 
provinces took place later than Hierocles.f I have, in ‘ Athen. Mit- 
theilungen,’ 1885, p. 345, shown that this is incorrect, and that the 
division already existed in a.d. 458, and that it is implied in the order 
of Hierocles ; but I did not then observe the true explanation of the 
facts. This division was a purely ecclesiastical division, and was not 
recognised in the civil administration. The same was the case in 
Bithynia, where ecclesiastical jealousy and dignity divided the province 
between the metropoleis of Nikomedeia and Nikaia. Similarly the later 
divisions of Phrygia Pakatiana, Pamphylia Secunda, &c., had certainly 
only an ecclesiastical, never a civil, existence, as is proved by the fact 
that in many eases, they were made after the introduction of the division 
into Themes, when the civil government was no longer arranged 
according to the old provinces. 

In Pamphylia there were two metropoleis, Perga and Side, both of 
which claim that title on their coins under the empire, and which seem 
to have kept a certain rivalry with each other, like Smyrna and 
Ephesos, Tarsos and Anazarbos, Nikaia and Isikomedeia. Both Perga 
and Side are recognised as metropoleis in Conoil. Ephes., a.d. 431. 
When the division of the bishoprics between the two metropolitans 
was made we have no means of judging. It is recognised in the list of 
bishops present at Chalcedon, which is arranged according to pio- 
vinces, but this list is not so early as the Council, a.d. 451 : the order 
of signatures ^ at the Council is not decisive, but on the whole 
tends to show that the division was already recognised. The division 
certainly existed when the Epistle to the Emperor Leo was written 
in 458. 

2. Hierocles knew that there was only one province of Pamphylia. 

* I use these terms for convenience, on the analogy of Cappadocia Prima and 
Secunda, but like Bithynia Prima and Secunda, and other examples given in the text, 
they had never any real existence. 

t E.g., by M. Waddington, in ‘ Eev. Xumism.’, 1SS3, p. 29. 

J M I’Abbe Duchesne was the first, I think, to distinguish between the signatures, 
which are contemporary with the Councils, and the arranged lists, which are later ; see 
Mel. Graux. 
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He made his list of the cities by transcribing first the ecclesiastical list 
of Secunda, then the ecclesiastical list of Prima. In doing so he made 
some faults, owing to misunderstanding of the forms : e.g. from the 
form o 8rjfiov ^ajSaLbiv * * * § (eTraricoiros) he makes simply a name 
hafialav, and a marginal note S^/rou 'laPa added by a later scribe has 
crept into the text as a second place Ae/xova-la. 

3. He gives Aspendos under the name Primopolis. Primopolis or 
Priamopolis is the name under which Aspendos appears at Cone. 
Ephes., 431. The origin of the name, which is elsewhere unknown, is 
not certain. Possibly, as I have suggested about Hadriane Pamphyliae 
Secundae and Xeronias Ciliciae, it was derived from a local saint 
(A S P, D 15). Philostratus (Yit. Apoll. I., p. 9[15]) calls Aspendos the 
third city of Pamphylia : he of course understands Side and Perga as the 
first two. 

4. Side. — Xotitiae VIII., IX. mention Zcla before Side. This is 
obviously a dittographj-, arising probably from a form 2HAH, corrupted 
to 2HAH. 

5. Selge became an archbishopric in later times. 

6. IsBA. — Le Quien takes the 8r/yaov 2a/3auov of Hierocles as a corrup- 
tion of but Hiei’ocles has 2«pva for "Xijxva or SAra (see § 2). 

From his order he seems to have considered Isba in Pamphylia Secunda, 
whose cities he enumerates first of all :f hence I have conjecturally placed 
it on the frontier of the two divisions of the province, but evidence is 
absolutely wanting (A S P, d. 27). We are reduced to the argument 
that the ruins at Kiesme on the Eurymedon between Timbriada and 
Selge must belong to some ancient city, that it is difficult to see what 
city could be placed here except Isba,f and that the situation explains 
very well w'hy Isba is assigned sometimes to Prima, sometimes to 
Secunda. The epigraphic evidence does not corroborate this view, but 
is not inconsistent with it. 

MM. Eadet and Paris have published an inscription § found at 
Kiesme, a decree by the people of Sillyon in honour of Kleon, son of 
Kleon. They therefore identify Sillyon as “ le nom de la ville antique 
situee sur I’emplacement des ruines de Kiesme.” They are apparently 
ignorant, both that Sillyon is already identified in a very different part 
of the country, and that the custom is common for cities to pass a decree 
in honour of a citizen of a different city, and to have that decree erected 
in his city : compare C. I. G., 3818, a Prymnessian decree found at 

* Le. 2a;3e£i)v : the native name was probably Sba, which in Greek becomes some- 
times ■'I <r/3a, sometimes (compare Ispa of Laviansene or Armenia Minor). 

t Either he follows an ecclesiastical list, which put Isba in Secunda, or there is 
some dislocation in the text. 

t The arguments ofHirsclifeld in his • Keisebericht ’ prove that Pednelissos cannot be 
placed at Kiesme. 

§ ‘Bull. Core. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 500. 
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Xakoleia, wliicli long led to an error similar to that which. MM. Eadet 
and Paris make about Sillyou. The other inscription which they 
publish from the same neighbourhood seems to give the old name of 
Iviesme, MovXao-o-ewv o Svy/xos. Moulassa may be compared with Mylasa 
or Mylassa of Caria. Xow there is no bishopiic Moulassa, and the people 
must have been included under some bishopric. I conjecture that 
Moulassa was part of the distiiet Isba. 

7. Sexna. — The bishopric Se/xi'twi/ seems to imply a town Semna (or 
•Semnos). There is here apparently an attempt to make the form give 
a meaning in Greek. The form Sesenniorum in 431 suggests that the 
true form is Senna, corrupted Serna in Hierocles. There is no clue to 
the situation of Senna, e.xcept in its relations with Kasai. 

Le Quien mentions Xectarius Senneae twice, both as bishop of Sanaos 
in Phrygia, and correctly as bishop of Semneai (which is the form he 
wrongly infers from o ), without noticing the inconsistency. 

8. Kassai or Kasai was apparently a bishopric adjoining Sennea, 
and sometimes united with it under one bishop. In 431 Nectarius 
Casorum, with the marginal note Sesenniorum, was present at the 
Council of Ephesos ; and the Greek lists generally use the form NtKrdptos 
tTrtb-Koiros ri/j eV 2«n'ea Ka^oXiK^s «K/cXjjcrtas. Ignatius was bishop of 
Semnea in 8G9 and of Kassai in 879.* Again.''t these facts must be set 
the evidence of Cone. Const. 553, when we have Conon Semneatanorum 
or Semneonand Cyriacus Casatanornm (Casatorum, Curatorum). Either 
at this time the two towns were temporarily under separate bishops, in 
accordance with the law of Zeno (474-91 a.d.) quoted in the introduc- 
tion, or Semneon is an error for ’Eren Siv : the latter supposition is very 
improbable. 

At Cone. Const., a.d. 536, we have ©edSwpos KatruaTuii' (in Eatiii 
Carissorum.)f Kasai is mentioned also at the end of some of the Isaurian 
lists, whoi'e we have ra Si K\ifnaTa' Kacro-wv Bai'uySur" BoXySderov. The word 
xX^tiara probably means ground sloping towards the sea, in which sense 
it seems to be used in Jusiinian.j From the character of the country 
it is probable that Kasai was on the slopes a little hack from the sea on 
the frontier of Pamphylia and Isauria. This exactly agrees with 
Ptolemy, who mentions Laerte, Kassai, Lyrbe, Kolobrassos and Kibyra 
as KtXiKt'us Tpaxeias /aco-oyeiot in the piovince Pamphylia. Laerte and 
Kibyra are known to have been close to the sea. 

* Athanasius of Semnea and Ignatius of Kassai, in 879, are rival bishops, Iguatian 
and Photian. 

t At Cone. Chalcea Marcellinus or Alarcianus Coralliae or Caiissorum occurs. lu 
both cases Carissa is piobably a pure error. 

X aX y( TTphs ToXs K\'i,ua<n Keijitvai SiviStt) re ical 'A/iio-os., Justin., Novel, xxviii., where 
the word seems to be used in the same sense ; but in Act. Tlieodori Syceotae, p. 40 (in 
loco Mazaniae, qui est ad Siberini superiorem sub climate Mnozeniae), it is used iii 
the ordinary sense of “ a region.” 
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9. Etenna and Kotensa are very hard to separate. The following 
list gives most of the facts known about them. 


fTroilus 

Geonensis (TeySv corrupted to revtov) 

381 

\Hesychiaa 

Cautinensia (Kotenensis) 

381 

yAKOKlOS 

Korevt/uv 

431 

\EuTpd7rtos 

'Erevvuv 

431 

f Eti 7 mos* 

Korevvuv 

451 



451 

^\a^iavhs 

Koreywv (Cotenoinm) 

536 

Koff^as 

Kavravup Ijroi Mayovtay 

680 

Joannes 


787 

iMoKapios 

KoTcypTfs 

879 

|n€Tp0S 

’Erafi/ou 

879 

[©cdSa’pos 

’lT€as or ’lT€Wa!.t 

879 

i 


Notitiaa VIII., IX., I., give only one of the two : Notitiae III., X., 
XIII., give both, and so do four Councils. Polybius V., 73, mentions 
Etenna in Pisidia above Side. Strabo mentions the Katenneis in 
Pisidia adjoining Selge and the Homonales. M. "Waddington, who 
does not notice that the ecclesiastical lists distinguish the two and 
mention them side by side, considers that Polybius and Strabo must 
refer to the same place, and that the true native form is Hetenna, in 
which the strong Pisidian H at the beginning was sometimes represented 
in Greek by K and sometimes dropped entirely. His arguments are (1) 
that Strabo places Katenna in a similar situation to that assigned by 
Polybius to Etenna ; (2) “ une preuve decisive ” the Xotitise give Kasa, 
Etenna, Orymna, and Hierocles gives Kasa, Kotana, Orymna.f These 
reasons have convinced Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who unhesitatingly assumes 
the identity of the two places in the second part of his ‘ Eeisebericht ’ 
without even mentioning that some authorities have distinguished 
them. 

The table given above shows that the signatures of the Councils 
of 381, 431, 451, and 879 prove the presence of twm bishops, of 
Etenna and of Kotenna, at each of them; and Xotitiee III., X., XIII., 
mention the pair side by side. It is therefore not possible to accept the 
opinion of M. TVaddington absolutely. At the same time I think that 
it is not entirely wrong. I am strongly disposed to accept the original 
identity of Etenna and Kotenna, but a distinction throughout the 
Byzantine period is clearly made out. Another example (below, § 12) 
will be given of the development of several cities out of a single tribe ; 

* Sometimes t. 1. Ev(r40tos. 

t Peter and Theodore are probably rival bishops, Ignatian and Photian. See. p. 430. 

J ‘Voyage Kumisin.’, p. 86. 
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and I think that the tribe Hetenneis was divided into at least two 
districts. The northern took the name Etenna, while the southern 
preferred the name Kotenna. The latter contained also a town Manaua 
or Banaba which grew to importance in Byzantine time, and was the 
seat of the Bishopric. Hence in 680 we have the signature Kotr/ia? 
Kavrai mv yfoi Mavoiiui', and most of the Notitise omit Kotenna and give 
only Manaua or Manoua. But most of the Councils show the name 
Kotenna, Kantana or Kantina, and Kotiti* III., X., XIII., give three 
bishoprics, Tena or Kotenna, Etenna, and Manaua. 

Hirschfeld has detected the site of Katenna or Kotenna in the 
modern Godena, and an inscription which he publishes shows that the 
people called themselves Korewfts. 

Le Quien confuses Konane of Pisidia with Kantana or Katenna 
Pamphyliae, and omits the former entirely from his lists. Komama 
Colonia is also a difSculty to him, and appears in his lists (as in 
Ptolemy) as Ko/MfiaKov. 

10. Ekymna appears in almost all the lists as Orymna, and Hirschfeld 
has detected it in the modern Ormana. But the helknised inhabitants 
called themselves ’Epv/xiw, as appears from two inscriptions, one pub- 
lished by Hirschfeld, the other by MM. Eadet and Paris:* in the second 
the word Erymneus has become a personal name, like ’IraAiKos, 
MaKtStuv, &c., but the form may be taken as a proof of the customai-y 
spelling, which, as usual, is adapted to give a meaning in Greek by 
the resemblance to epv/xioi. 

11. Manaua, to take the most probable form of many variants, is pro- 
bably identical with the KXipara Bavd^Stuv in Isauria, and the same i emarks 
apply to it as to Kasai. I have also spoken about it under Konane of 
Pisidia. The passages there quoted show that in a.d. 680 Manaua was 
united in one bishopric with Katenna. This shows that it adjoined 
Katenna, and we may therefore place it between Katenna and the sea 
on the sloping southern skirts of Taurus, f 

12. Dalisandos. The Xotitiae give Homonades and Dalisandos as 
two consecutive bishops. I have Kttle doubt that this is a mere error of 
division. Dalisandos, situated at Fassiller, was a village of the 
Homonades, which gradually acquired the rights of a city, and was 
admitted as one of the cities of the Koinon Lykaonon, but was also 
felt to be one of the cities of the Homonades. Similarly I think it not 
improbable that the whole territory between Lakes Karalis and Trogitis 
belonged, in the time of Strabo, to the Homonades, and that gradually 
Lyrbe Kolobrassos and Karallia, if I am right in the position which I 

* Ti^. KA(au5io;/), Kvpeiya. ^Epvpvfo, &c., vloy, Tij9. KA(au5:ou) ^JraXiKov in an in- 
scription of Aspendos, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. IGl, wliere the authors misunder- 
Btand Kvpftva, taking it in the accusative as the cognomen of Tiberius Claudius. The 
order is a bad imitation of the Latin Ti. Claudius, Ti. F., Quir., Erymneus. 

t Le Quien omits Manana entirely under Pamphylia Prima. 
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have assigned to them, acquired independent existence as cities, and 
Parlais was a colony founded to keep down that tribe, whose conquest 
proved too hard for King Amyntas and was only achieved by 
Quirinius. 

13. Mylome, Myeabe, or Myla, is a striking example how difficult it 
is to discover the true name of a citj* mentioned only in Byzantine lists, 
(compare Siniandos-Sinethandos of Pisidia). Some MSS. read MiiAwr, 
which suggests the Mylai of the Peripli ; but this Mylai is far away 
towards the east part of the Isaurian coast and cannot be in Pamphylia. 
I believe that Kibyra is the place meant. This place gave its name to 
the Kibyrrhaiote Theme ; and must therefore have been a great seaport. 
Now according to Ptolemy, Kibyra itself stood a little back from the 
sea, therefore Justinianopolis was probably a fortified harbour on the 
coast, founded by Justinian as more convenient than the tiny harbour of 
Attaleia. Hence it bears also the name Justinianopolis.' 

14. In regard to Pamphylia Secunda, I need sa}- little, as I have 
recently discussed it in my ‘ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the 
Border Lands.’* As I have there shown, several corrections must be 
made in the list of Hierocles before it can be compared with other lists. 
He turns the single title Termessos Jovia et Eudocias into three towns : 
MvmSia and Xoipia MiXvaScKa are two versions of the same : so also are 
Jla^i/xiaidviroXis and Kr'^jtxa MaftjutavovjrdXetos, Ac/tovcria and Ai'/fiov 
SajSaiwv. Perga, the metropolis, seems to have lost its importance 
during the Byzantine period, and Attaleia took its place as chief city of 
the province and residence of the metropolitan. The Notitise, however, 
continue to give Perga as the metropolis, but a note in Notitise IV., 
gives the truth (see ASP., D 4). The tiny harbour of Attaleia was used 
as late as the twelfth century (^Anna, II. 113). 'J’he fortress Hierakory- 
phites is mentioned by Cinnamus, p. 7, as near Attaleia. 

Between 787 and 869'j' Perga and Sillyon were united as one 
metropolitan bishopric. Sillyon had been made an autokephalos 
bishopric before 787, but in VII., VIII., IX., it is a simple bishopric 
subject to Perga, while in I., it is united -with Perga. 

After Pamphylia was in partibus infidelium, and Attaleia had become 
the chief (finally the sole) seat of Christianity in the district, the 
metropolitan of Perga was apparently identified with the bishop of 
Pyrgion or Dios Hieron. This seems the sole possible explanation of 
the entry, Parthey, p. 314, 60, Uepyrj to viv Ilvpyi'y (i.e. Hupytov). 
See Addenda, p. 430. Prokonessos in later time stood in the same 
relation to MoMssos, Monembasia to Side (Notitia XII., 14), &c. 

* In ASP, D 16 (4), read (c\;;[Tofloi,Ao]v for KAi/[T(}7rBAo]y, as Dr. O. Crusius writes 
to me : ib., D. 19, (7), read S<pi\(y, d Si x^rMi, &c., as M. Waddington warns me in a 
letter, and Dr. Wolters in a later number of ‘ Amer. Jonm. Arch.’ 

t Gelzer fixes the date more narrowly between 787 and 812. 

f Gelzer only says earlier than 968. Cp. Act. Sisinnii, Sept. 8, p. 41. 
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15. In discussing the proper form of the name of the town which 
belonged to the Aa-y/Simv or Aaynjvol (ASP. D 14, and e), I did not 
properly explain the facts, bnt advanced alternative views. The 
Pisidian name had a form approximating to Lagwa ; compare Sayovnjvos 
in the Tekmoreian inscriptions. This form was Grecised sometimes as 
Aayo); (probably a’so Aayovj;), which appears in Polybius and probably 
has been corrupted in Livy from Lagoen to Lagon, sometimes as Ady^rj 
(where /8, as frequently, is substituted for an earlier ov) in Aay^imv of 
an inscription, and in Aay/3iyros of an inscription and a coin, sometimes 
with the complete loss of the spirant as Adyr], implied in the Byzantine 
AayrjvoL 

16. In regard to Olbasa-Hadriane ASP., d 15, I may add another 
probable reference which I get from Le Quien. A certain Olvmpius, 
’ASpiai'oira-dAcws £3rto-/co7ros rrji AvKiai, is mentioned as having confuted the 
error of Origen about the resurrection, in the scholia to cap. 7 of the 
work ‘de Ecclesiastica Hierachia,’ which is attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Le Quien understands that Hadrianopolis of Pisidia is 
meant ; but the error is perhaps of a different kind. Zosimus I., 69, 
speaks of Kremna as in Lycia, and Ptolemy assigns Sagalassos to Lycia : 
in both cases the Eoman province Lycia-Pamphylia is the cause of the 
error, a city' which strictly belongs to Pamphylia being spoken about as 
belonging to Lycia. So I understand that Olympius was bishop of 
Hadrianopolis of Lycia-Pamphylia. This explanation supposes that the 
original authority for the statement wrote before the middle of the 
fourth century, when Lycia and Pamphylia were separated. 

17. The route of the consul Gneius Manlius Vulso in it.c. 189, has 
been discussed in stages in former papers, and alluded to in this work, 
pp. 135, 142, 143. It is therefore unnecessary to spend any' time in 
repeating what I have said previously. The route from Ephesos by 
Magnesia, Hiera Kome, Autiocheia, Goidiou Teichos, Tabae, the river 
Kazanes, Eriza, Thabusion, Sinda, the river Kaulares, lake Karalitis, 
Mandiopolis, Lagoe, Fountains of the Lysis, Kolobatos, Linda, a point 
a little north of Teriues>os where he turned and marched north again, 
the river Tauros, Xyline Kome, Kormasa, Darsa, Agri Sagalassensium, 
and Aporidos Kome to Ehocriui Eontes, has been described in ASP. E. 
The readings are there proposed in the text of Livy Gordiu Teichos 
(doubted by' Waddingtonj, Kazanes (proved by Waddington), Lagoen, 
Ehoci inos Eontes. 

The march from Aporidos Kome by Ehocrini Eontes, Metropolitanus 
Campus, Dinia-Khelidonia, to Synnada and Beudos Vetus, has been 
discussed in my paper ‘ Metropolitanus Campus ’ and in CB. Lvn. 
Aporido-i Kome is still called Baradis, and lies a few miles east of 
Bindaios-Eudoxiopolis. 

The continuation of the march by Anaboura, Mandri Eontes, 
Abbassos, Lalandum Eluinen, has been described in my' paper ‘ Inscrip- 
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tions Inedites d’Asie Mineure,’ where the proposed readings Mandri 
Fontes and Lalandum Flmnen are justified. 

The march next led througli the village Tyscon, where ambassadors 
from the Pisidian tribe Orondeis came to the Eoman general, a fact 
which suits a situation a little east of Amorion, for the ambassadors 
would naturally come by Hadrianopolis, Pissia (Piri-Bei-li), and 
Amorion. The army then advanced to Plitendum and Alyattos 
apparently in two days, and after some delay to Cuballum : whence 
several days’ march brought him to the Sangarios. The short distance 
from the sources of the Lalandos to the Sangarios shows that Manlius 
was advancing by very short marches, while he was trying the effect of 
negotiation on the Gauls. The river was crossed by a bridge, con- 
structed by the army at a point south-east of Pessinus, south or south- 
west of Gordion. After this he must have again crossed the Sangarios, 
but as there was certainly a bridge already in existence on the road 
from Pessinus and Gordion to Ankyra, the passage of the river is not 
mentioned. 

18. The frontier of Caria and Phrygia has been discussed in ASP, c. 
I give here a table of the bishoprics, but several of the correspondences 
are very doubtful, e.g. that of Eriza with Siza. There can be little 
doubt that in the Notitim the Eoman name Sebastopolis is replaced by 
the original native name, but which of the names at the bottom of the 
Table corresponds to Sebastopolis is uncertain. Probably the decisive 
passage lurks in some ecclesiastical document. The same is the case 
with Xtopla flarpt/xovta (i.e. patrimoniali i) with the dittography K-r^/ra 
<jivXiKa~ov, which from being a marginal note has crept into the text as 

'Ko-KTYjfj.a-XiKai, 

19. Besides the Carian cities mentioned in the table, coins were also 
struck during the Eoman period by Kyon, Euippe, Euralion, Euromos, 
Hydrela,* Plarasa, and Bargasa. Of these, probably, 

Euromos was under the bishopric of Mylasa, 

Hydrela „ „ „ Brioula in Asia, 

Plarasa „ „ „ Aphrodisias, 

Except Kyon, the others are unknown, but it is certain that the im- 
portance and civilisation of the Carian coast was greatest in early times, 
and steadily decreased in the Eoman and Byzantine period. Mr. W. E. 
Baton tells me that Eoman imperial coins are very rare in his experience 
on the Carian coast. 

20. Kyox. — The situation of Kyon was discovered by IVlAf Cousin 
and Deschamps. It would be difficult to find a more carelessly written 
article on ancient antiquities than that in which they have described 

* Hylrcla. being on the north side of the Alaeander, ought to be reckoned in I/ydia, 
not in Caria. The same remark applies to Xysa, which must go with Magnesia, Trailers, 
Mastaura and Brioula : all belong to Lydia, but some are wrongly assigned to Caria in 
miniiriraatic works. 
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the city (‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.’, 1887, p. 308). They give the name as KJj, 
and, forgetful of Stephanus Byzantius,* they state more than once that the 
ancients never refer to the city, and they give absolutely no clue to the 
situation where they place the city, except that it is in the hills that 
separate the valley of the Marsyas from that of the Harpasos. They do 
not know whether or not Ehodes possessed the city in the time of Claudius, 
as if there could he any doubt on the point. They are even igrorant 
that coins of the city are well k:no^vn. In a Journal which has done so 
much for the study of Antiquity as the Bulletin, such an article is not 
worthy of its position and surroundings, nor worthy of its subject. 

Kyon must have lost importance, and been subordinated to some 
city of the plain : hence, it is not a bishopric. 

21. Titakaza is known to me from two autonomous coins, one which 
passed through Mr. Lawson’s hands, the other reported to me by the 
kindness of Prof. Th. Mommsen as having been recently acquired by 
the Berlin Museum. Mr. Lawson’s coin came to him from the direction 
of the Caro-Pisidian frontier, and it has struck me that Tapasa in the 
Notitim may be a Byzantine modification of (Ti)takasa. 

22. It is as yet impossible to draw the boundary between’ the 
Thrakesian, Kibyrrhaiote, and Anatolic Themes. The Kibyrrhaiote 
Theme included Miletos, and therefore began at the Maeander, which 
had always been the boundary between Caria and Lydia. All the coast 
lands from this point eastward belonged to the Kibyrrhaiote Theme ; 
but there is no possibility of determining how much of the inner country 
was included in that Theme. The boundary must have run along some 
mountain ridges that lie east and west ; but several lines are equally 
possible. Originally the coast, even up to and including Cilicia, 
belonged to the Kibyrrhaiote Theme. At a later time the Kleisourai of 
Seleuceia were formed into a Theme which appears to have included 
also all the coast-lands between Pamphylia and the Mohammedan 
frontier. 

In a rough way we may say that Asia and Lydia belonged to the- 
Thrakesian, Phrygia to the Anatolic, Theme : but the Lykos valley, 
with Hierapolis, Khonai and Laodiceia, must perhaps be united with the 
military administration of the coast-lands in the Thrakesian Theme, 
and separated from the Anatolic Theme. There can be no doubt that 
from some time between 692 and 787 Khonai was the chief military 
centre of that valley. 

23. The order of Hierocles’ enumeration of the Carian cities is clearly 
geographical; but two are out of place, lassos and Bargylia. Their 
position is so peculiar, that it is almost necessary to suppose that a 
dislocation of the text has occurred. Orthosia, Harpasa, Neapolis, 
Hyllarima, and Anticcheia, must therefore be understood to form a 
geographical group; and probably Kyon falls under one of them, 

♦ As Air. W. E. Eaton mentioned to me. 
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thougli until MM. Cousin and Descliamps give some Letter clue to the 
situation of the ruins they discovered, no certainty is attainahle. 

Of the numerous bishoprics added in the Notitise, some were 
doubtless originally included under better known bishoprics, e.g. Loryma 
under Ki idos. Stadia or Stadeia, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Carian list at Concil. Jiicaen. II, 787 a.p.,* may possibly correspond to 
Aera/Jwr Of Mcrd/Iui' of the Xotitise. ©eOTrcjixzTOS TporoArKetas eTrap^ei'a^ 
Kaptai, A.D. 692, is a puzzle : perhaps the name of the bishopric consists 
of two names run together and corrupted. 

24. I add a few notes on the authority of Paton. He has tracedf 
the island I’serimos in Pliny, y. 36, in an inscription, and in the modern 
name Pserymo, an island between Eos and Kalymna. Pisye still retains 
its name as Pisi, culled in some maps Kigi, a village near Mughla. 
Mughla is the ancient Mobolla. Bargasa perhaps lay east from Idyma. 
Termera was at Assarlik, where Sir C. Newton placed Souagela or 
Theangela. Theangela was at Kenier, where Kiepert’s map puts 
Pedasa. Pedu.'-a probably lay inland a little to the east-north-east. 
The Tripolis of the Chersonasioi Paton would identify as Akanthos, 
Bibassos, and Syrna, the last being expres.sly named by Stephanus. J 

25. The principle of arrangement of the Lycian cities in the list of 
Hierocles is very similar to that which has been proved in Isauria. 
Hierocles begins on the east coast with Phaselis and comes westward. 
Where a road leads up from a coast-town to cities of the interior, he 
mentions the cities on this road before going further along the coast. 
Similarly in Isauria, after mentioning the cities on the coast, Hierocles 
makes the line of the Ermenek Su (Decapolis) the basis of his enumera- 
tion, and gives the cities from the mouth to the source ; but when any 
of these cities lies on a cross-road over Taurus he mentions the cities on 
that road before going further up the river. 

26. In Lycia the relation between Hierocles and the ecclesiastical 
lists is very difScult. Hierocles omits several places, such as Rhodiapolis, 
which were important at all periods, coining money and appearing as 

* Tabai also occurs in this list. 

t ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1888, p. 282. The usual texts of Pliny give the name Psyra ; 
but Pserima and P^erema have MS. autl-.ority. 

% Ponticoussii, “island of mice,” mar I’serymo, must be Pliny’s Pinnecusa, the 
name being modified to give a meaning to ihe popular mind. Oruk, where there are 
ruins, is pio aliiy Lepsimandros. Pliny oti.ita Kedreai, the largest island in the 
Keramic Gulf. Mobolla, mentiimcd ‘ Bull. Corr, Hell.,’ X, 488, is called Mogbla by 
Constaniine Porph., de Them., p 38, »ho names it along with Pisye. On Theangela 
and Peda.-a see Paton in ‘Class. Eev.,’ 1889, p. 139. The Tripolis of the Chersonasioi is 
a very doubtful lerm, founded solely on the woids of Stephanus: v6kis Iv 

T>) Kara Kvidoy Ka) TpitroAis. Paton adds from ‘Arch. Celt.,’ 1888, p. 112, 

the names Amos, Lei ; the sums given thi re prove that there were more than 

thrte cities iu the Synteleia which, as Boeckh first saw, included all the peninsula 
except Cnidos. The Koinon Cliersonasiou long continued to exist : see Paton in ‘Class. 
Key.,’ 1889, p. 423, and ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 423, 
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bishoprics during the fifth century and in the Notitia3. Is the list of 
Hierocles defective ? A civil list vrould not omit such a city as Ehodia- 
polis, BO that the difficulty is not solved by supposing that Hierocles 
used such a list. I believe that the explanation in such cases is that 
Hierocles used as his authority an ecclesiastical list, in which, owing to 
the fact that Ehodiapolis and Korydallos were united under one bishop, 
the former was apparently not named, but there had arisen a corruption 
which had caused in Hierocles the extraordinary form Eenkylias. A 
critic will desiderate some proof that these two cities were ever united 
in one bishopric. I can give no proof, but I can point to their situation, 
and I can appeal to another fact, which throws light on this case and 
strengthens my theory by analog}", while at the same time it shows what 
errors are caused to modern writers on topography by the neglect of 
this habit of uniting two cities under one bishop. 

Petersen in the second volume of the Austrian Exploration in Lycia, 
p. 162, identifies Zenonopolis with Pinara. His sole reason is that, in 
Kotitise I., VII., Till,, IX., the latter is omitted and the former occurs, 
while Hierocles and Xotitice X., XIII., give Pinara, and omit Zenono- 
polis. But he has not observed that Theodorus, bishop of Pinara and 
Stauracius, bishop of Zenonopolis, were both present at the second Xicene 
Council, A.D. 787. Zenonopolis and Pinara are entirely distinct bishop- 
rics and cities. Why then do so many Xotitise omit Pinara? The 
reason is that Pinara and Sidyma were in the earlier organisation united 
under one bishop, as is proved by the entry at Concil. Seleuc., a.d. 
359, Iltvdpaiv Kal AtSv/x<uv.* This union existed in 451 and 458, but had 
been dissolved before 787, as appears from the signatures of the second 
Xicene Council. But it leads to the omission of Pinara in the four earliest 
Xotitiffi. Three of these are indeed later than 787, but this merely 
proves what I have already so often urged, viz., that the lists of suffragan 
bishops often retain facts of a much earlier date than the lists of metro- 
politans and autokephaloi. This example may be used to support my 
theory both about Ehodiapolis and also about Mesotimolos-Blaundos in 
Lydia, and other places. 

27. Besides the cities mentioned as coining money in the annexed 
Table, coins of Apollonia, Kalynda, and Musikytos, are also known. 
Apollonia was included in a Tetrapolis with Aperlai, Simena, and Isinda, 
and probably all were included in the bishopric of Aperlai. Apollonia 
was on an island, as Stephanns mentions, probably the island of Doli- 
chiste, as M. Waddin^rton says (Le Bas, 1290j. 

The coins with the legend AYKiaN-TP are commonly assigned to 
Trebenna. This is a mistake, for, as I have proved in ‘ Athen. Mittheil- 
ungen,’ 1885, p. 343, Trebenna was a city of Pamphylia, not of Lycia. 
The coins in question therefore must be assigned to Trabala, not to 
Trebenna. 

♦ Didyma for Sidyma ; so often at Concil. Nicaen. II. 
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28. Tergasos, wticli occurs in Notiti* X., XIII., also is mentioned 
at the Council of 879. There are several other remarkable resemblances 
between the latest class of Xotitiae and the late Councils, whereas No- 
titia YII. has several reminiscences of Hierocles. 

29. Komistaraos in Hierocles obviously corresponds to Mastaura in 
the Xotitice. I suppose that Koi/xi; Maoravpa has lost one of the syllables 
beginning with M, and that a form Mao-rdoipa has been corrupted to 
[Ma]<rrdpaos. 

30. In Pamphylia I ought to add that Alasto.s, which is mentioned 
in three inscriptions, was situated somewhere not very far from 
Palaiapolis; and when we find in the later Xotitise the entry TlaXata- 
ttoAews ^ot ’AXiepov or ’AXevpov or ’AXctpov, the suspicion arises that 
Alastos is meant. The variation in form is not greater than in some 
other cases (see pp. 398, 402) ; and such variations are so great that it is 
impossible to determine the exact form of any name which occurs solely 
in ecclesiastical documents. 



ADDENDA. 


P. 89 ff. The article by Gelzer iu ‘ Jahrbucb fur protestantiscbe 
Theologie,’ XII., on “ Zeitbestimmuug d. griecb. Xotitife Episc.”, did 
not come to my knowledge until January 1890, when I saw Hirsch- 
feld’s reference to it in his review of Sterrett’s ‘ Wolfe Expedition ’ 
(which I unfortunately failed to observe before). This Journal is not 
in the Aberdeen University Library; and I owe to the Free Church 
College and to Principal Brown’s kindness the opportunity of reading 
it. The following points are agreed on independently by Gelzer and 
myself ; — 

1. Xotitia VII. is the oldest. Gelzer dates it at latest in the 

beginning of the eighth century. 

2. Xotitise YIII. and IX. are the next in age. Gelzer dates IX. 

A.D. 806-815, and VIII. a little later. 

3. Xotitia I. is next ; it is, according to Gelzer, not later than 850. 

4. III. and X. are much later : Gelzer dates the former about 1100, 

under Alexius Comnenus, and the latter towards 1200. 

5. Any arrangement in 680 or 692 is to be ascribed to the system 

of Justinian. 

It is impossible for me to find during the University Session the 
opportunity to study the subject with sufficient concentration to express 
an opinion about various points in Gelzer’s article. During an occasional 
half-hour stolen from other work, I cannot bring together the facts in 
my mind, and the article is far too important to be lightly criticised. 
In a hasty perusal I have not been struck by anything which makes me 
wish to alter any statement in this book, though I learn from Gelzer 
how much still remains undone, yet capable of being done. If I had 
had the luck to know Gelzei’s article a year ago, I should certainly have 
been able to do the -work which is attempted in this book much more 
thoroughly. The method which he indicates of distinguishing different 
recensions of the same Xotitia, is likely to give some interesting results. 
I add a few notes on points that have struck me in reading his article. 
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I am glad to be able to give one or two striking confirmations of his 
dates in the later periods of church organisation, but I have to express 
dissent on several points. (1) I do not think that he has proved sufSci- 
ently his scheme previous to Justinian ; and I shall point out, in the 
’ following paragraph, a discrepancy between his scheme and the facts 
about Kios of Bithynia. I still retain my previously formed opinion 
that church organisation was in a very fluctuating condition before the 
time of Justinian, and that the order of dignity was not fixed decisively, 
except for a few of the higher metropoleis, until his reign. Some of the 
Chalcedonian lists which he quotes as authoritative, appear to me to be 
made up later than the time of the Council. (2) I do not think that he 
sufficiently appreciates the difference between the first and the second 
parts in each Kotitia, or the fact that the first part may be proved to 
belong to a particular period, while the second part may retain un- 
altered statements that belong to an earlier date, though he admits at 
least one case of this kind. (3) He takes no account of the facts that 
have led me to the view that Notitiae III., X., XIII., are founded on a 
different list (viz., a church list) from I., VII., VIII., IX., which are 
taken from a government list of bishops, varying in some respects from 
the church list. My view perhaps may be wrong, but the facts which 
lead me to it seem not capable of being explained by the mere fact that 
HI., X., XIII., are later. 

Gelzer argues that the first 14 autokephaloi bishoprics mentioned in 
Notitia VII. had that rank as early as 459, that the next 1 1 were raised 
to that rank between 4.59 and 536, while the following 7 were elevated 
by Justinian between 530 and 553 j Bizya, Tomi, and Leontopolis are 
traced as early as 451. In most cases it is certain that Gelzer is right; 
but my view is that such distinctions were rather fluctuating and un- 
certain, and that order of dignity was unsettled, till Justinian. Kios 
according to Gelzer falls among the 11 that became autokephalos 
between 459 and 536. He has not observed that Julianus a Co, who 
is mentioned as a bishop of superior rank at Chalcedon, and who after- 
wards wrote in 458 to the Emperor Leo as an independent bishop, must 
be bishop of Kios. It is hardly possible that a bishop of the island Kos 
is meant ; and, moreover, in the classified list of bishops appended to 
Act XV., he is assigned to Bithynia along with the bishops of Xiko- 
medeia, Xikaia, Chalcedon, and Apameia. We have therefore a clear 
case of a bishop of Kios claiming in 458 the right to addi-ess a letter, 
as an independent autokephalos bishop, to the emperor. I consider this 
to be a proof of the fluctuating state of dignity and organisation at the 
time. Other proofs to the same effect I find in the position of Dorylaion 
and Kotiaion. Dorylaion appears to be autokephalos in 451 • and I 
have argued in my papers in ‘ Expositor,’ 1889, that Kotiaion ’claimed 
the same position. The Notiti® nowhere, so far as I know, directly 
notice the fact that metropoleis must have been at some period formed 
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in Phrygia (probably Akmonia) and in Pamphylia Seonnda, as local 
groups of bishoprics are omitted in these provinces. 

The views advanced by Gelzer about the later ecclesiastical organi- 
sation, seem to me, so far as I can at present judge, to be correct ; and 
they make a great step in our knowledge of the subject. 

He considers that important changes occurred shortly before 869, 
which are shown in Notitia I. ; and that a still more sweeping series of 
changes was made by Leo VI., who completed a list of 50 metropoleis 
and 60 autokephaloi. Soon afterwards his list was altered by the eleva- 
tion of Eukhaita to be a metropolis. Amastris and Khonai also were 
soon after made metropoleis ; * and Gelzer quotes a Palis MS. (Cois- 
linianus CCIX.) which gives only these 53 metropoleis. These facts 
throw light on the arguments I have brought forward to show that in 
later times certain bishoprics were subject to Eukhaita and Khonai. 
The same MS. gives also Asmosata as a metropolis : this was the case 
for a short time under Constantine, when Samosata was captured from 
the Arabs and incorporated with the empire for a few years. Gelzer 
attributes the elevation of Khonai to the importance of the Church of 
S. Michael, which he considers to belong only to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries : but Khonai was one of the chief military centres at this 
late period, and I attribute the Church of Michael already to the old 
Kolossai. It becomes known to us first in the tenth century, because we 
know practically nothing about Kolossai and Khonai till that period, 
when the military importance of the rock of Khonai makes it a centre 
for the wars of the period. It was doubtless a Tourma or a Topoteresia 
from the seventh century onwards, but we begin to hear of it only when 
the theatre of war lies in the district. 

Gelzer’s proof that Leoniopolis was an autokephalos bishopric as 
early as 451, throws some light on the method of Hierocles. He learned 
from his authorities that Isauropolis-Leontopolis was a single bishopric, 
but by an error he put it in the wrong province. In the case of some 
archbishoprics, such as Eukhaita, he did not know in what province to 
place them, and therefore omitted them entirely. 

Kakoleia was an autokephalos archbishopric in 862. Gelzer has no 
earlier date than 869. He also shows that a number of new metropoleis 
were created between 1035 and 1082 : he has missed a fact that confirms 
his view in one case. Nazianzos was made a metropolis (p. 285) 
between 1067 and 1071. He states, p. 542, that the existence of Nazi- 
anzos as a metropolis cannot be proved earlier than 1166. 

On p. 362 Gelzer errs in saying that the bishopric of Kotiaion occurs 
in no Notitia. It occurs in \ HI. and IX., as subject to Synnada, but is 
disguised in the corruption Kuriptov (i.e. KvTt[d]iov) or Ko/itVior. Had he 
known the date of the elevation of Amastris, which is proved in my text, 

♦ Gelzer only says earlier than 968. Cp. Act. Sisinnii, Sept. 8, p. 41, and my 
p. 91. 
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p. 91, he woTild have a strong additional argument and an earlier fixed 
point as the latest possible date for Notitiae YII., IX. 

r. 94. At the Council of 879 we find that in a great number of cities 
there are two separate bishops. I assume throughout this book that 
these are bishops of rival parties, Ignatian and Photian. The fact and 
the hypothetical explanation which I advance have not, so far as I am 
aware, been mentioned (except in C. B., Liv.), and ought therefore to 
be scrutinised by critics. The following examples may be given of 
double bishops. Mt)(aTqX AyKvpoa-vvortav, Uto-iwios 5wao9, Eutr^/Iios 2v- 
vaov, BacrtAeios 'Sivvaov, have to be distributed to two cities, Synaos 
and Sanaos. ’Avnuvio’s Aai^rovcrtas and AapLiavos Aa<j>vovTLov,* perhaps 
belong to one place. So certainly ’Avaordcrtos Tvpdov and Kuro-Tan-tvos 
Tvpalov, ’Avrto^os MaKpr/s and NocdAaos MaKpT;?, BtvSatou and 

IlaCAos Biv8a«uv, KvpiAAos Aivorf; and BatriAtos Aiv6nr]<;, perhaps also 
Mc^dStos AaSaXeias and EiovdXros ’AXStAoe. K(oj'(TTavrtvos AaoSifceias 
probably belongs to Lykaonia, leaving IlaSXos and %vpv!)v to be bishops 
of the Phrygian metropolis. Other cases, such as Leo, Kerykos and 
Constantine of Xeapolis, Theodorus and Theognostus of Apameia, may 
belong to different cities of the same name. 2dy8as Kuv/TrdXtms and 
’Avrdivtos Kivvrji seem to me to be bishops of Kinna ; but some may hold 
that Sabas was bishop of Konni or Kone. 

P. 101. A warning to the same effect against identifying ancient 
sites by modem names that happen to resemble them, is given by Dr. 
Conrad Miller, ‘ Die Weltkarte des Castorius,’ p. 121. But he carries 
his scepticism in this respect, and his belief in the Peutinger Table, to 
an extreme. The example which he quotes of a bad identification, which 
had caused unfair discredit to be thrown on the Table, viz., that of Scopi 
with the modern Uskub, is unfortunate. Mr. A. J. Evans has proved 
most conclusively (‘ Archreologia,’ vol. xlviii., “ Eesearches in Dlyricum ”) 
that Scopi was beside L skub : the Peutinger Table needs much correc- 
tion here, as it does in vei y many other cases. An identification founded 
on such close resemblance as Scopi and Uskub, and especially where the 
modem name is not a significant and usual Turkish word, may almost 
always be safely accepted. 

P. 104 (A, 3). The medimval name of Dios Hierou is said to be Pyrgi. 
See Miklosich and 31 tiller, ‘Acta et Diploma ta,’ II, cccxcvii., p. 104, f 
TO JlvpyLov oirep iv Tct; TOKrtKois (i.e. in Notitiis Episcopatuum) Atos 'Icpov 
ovopa^erai. If the name Pyrgi still remains in use, this may give a clue to 
the situation. Ilvpytov was apparently made the seat of the metropolitan 
of Perga, p. 420, after Pamphylia was almost entirely in partibus infi- 
deliuiu, and Attaleia had become the archbishopric and the chief (finally 
the sole) seat of Christianity in the province. The elevation of Pyrgion 
to be a metropolis took place between 1193 and 1199 (Gelzer, p. 547). 

* Daphnoudion of Phrygia in the late Xotitise is probably an error. 

t I take the quotation from Gelzer : the book is not accessible to me in Aberdeen. 
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M. Fontrier, of Smyrna, in answer to my question, writes that Pyrgi 
is a village in the Kaystros valley, two hours south-east of Odemish, 
inhabited by Christians and Turks, now a poor place, but formerly 
important for sOk produce. This site, so close to that of Hypaipa, can 
hardly he the exact position of Dios Hieron, but, although Pyrgion was 
put in the rank of Dios Hieron, it was probably a separate place. Still 
the story in Ducas, p. 83, that when Tchineit died suddenly at Ephesos 
he was at once carried to Pyrgion on the skirts of Mount Tmolos and 
buried, hardly suggests a situation so distant as Hypaipa. Perhaps the 
old Pyrgion and the modern Pyrgi are different places. 

P. 105 (A, 4). There is every probability that the article of Schuch- 
hardt on the site of Kolophon (‘ Athen. Mittheil.’, 1886, p. 398), which 
embodies also the opinion of Prof. Kiepert, has solved the long-standing 
problem of the site of that city. Kolophon was an inland city, 10 or 
12 miles north of the coast. Kotion was on the coast. In Roman time 
the site of Kolophon lost its importance, while the name was transferred 
to the site of Notion, and the latter name disappeared. Hence Pliny 
speaks of Notion as of a place that no longer existed. The disappearance 
of the old Kolophon and the change of name, is later than the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but earlier than the time of Cicero. 

P. 113 (A, 27). Ta S’ iv ’Auia irepl TpdAXets Kai tov ^apoKdtixrfnjv 
jTOTa/ior. For ’Acrta Schweighoeuser prefers AvSi'a, Kaibel Kapia. No 
change is needed, for the Province Asia is meant ; but AvSia is at least 
true, Kapia false. The name of the river (nomen suspectum, Kaibel) is 
clearly' ’ A^^apaKaKmfjLrjrrj^. 

P. 118 (A, 42). It is remarkable that Marquardt should so entirely 
disregard the authority of Pliny', and make Tralleis, Philadelpheia, 
Eumeneia, and Cyzicos into separate conventus ; and that he should be 
followed, and even the doubts that he himself expresses in some cases 
should be disregarded, by Monceaux (‘ De Communi Asiae ’) and others. 
The result is that entirely false tables have been constructed by the 
writers whom I have named to show that the same cities struck cisto- 
phori, were the seats of conventus, and enjoyed other honour's. I have 
pointed out the true character of these honours in the ‘ Classical Review,’ 
1889. It is possible that such cities as Philadel^'heia and Cyzicos may^ 
afterwards have been erected into conventus by a subdivision of the 
larger divisions mentioned by Pliny (C B, xxviii.). 

I have given a tentative list of the peoples and cities in the conventus 
of Laodiceia, Apameia, Synnada, and Philomelion, C B, xxviii. The 
doubts there expressed as to the xxv peoples in the Laodicean conventus 
are partly resolved by the rectification of the frontier of the province 
(see above, E, 21) and the inclusion of Lagbe, Ormeleis, &c., in the pro- 
vince, and, therefore, in the Laodicean conventus. But the v. 1. xxii. is 
more likely to be correct than the vulgate xxv. 

P. 117 (A, 37). The proof about Aigai has recently been made quite 
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complete by Dr. Scbucbbardt in Bohn’s work on the ‘ Antiquities of 
Aigai.’ My reference to his opinion in my footnote is to his paper on the 
Macedonian Colonies, ‘ Athen. Mittheil.’ 1888, p. 1. He has now pub- 
lished an inscription, which proves that one of the twelve cities destroyed 
by the earthquake under Tiberius was situated at Nemiud Kalesi, and 
Aigai is the only one of the twelve that can possibly be placed there. 

P. 117 (A, 39). Khliara ought, on account of its position, to belong 
to the ecclesiastical province of Lydia, and its bishop to be subject to 
the metropolitan of Sardis. But by the time that Khliara began to 
exist as a bishopric, the old provincial system had decayed, and the lists 
of the Kotitiee had no reality^ and were worth only the paper on which 
they were written. Sardis itself had lost all consequence, and so also 
had Ephesos, the metropolis of Asia. At the present day the metro- 
politan of Ephesos resides at Magnesia (now called Manisa) ; but 
Ephesos, or rather Ayasaluk, was still an important place in the fifteenth 
century. The fact that Khliara was made subordinate to Ephesos is 
only one of many facts that prove the utter disorganisation of the old 
ecclesiastical system towards the close of the Byzantine period. 

P. 123 (B, 13). At the criticism of Mr. Hogarth 1 add a note to 
explain more clearly the facts about Koula. Koula was not an ancient 
site : the ancient city in whose territory it lay was situated at Sandal 
about three miles distant. The inscription of the Katoikia Koloe was 
attributed by M. Tsakyroglos to Sandal, and he supposed that Sandal 
was Koloe, and that the name had (as in other cases) been transferred to 
the modem city at a little distance. He disregarded the unvarying 
statement of the owners that the stone in question came from Kara 
Tash, on the grounds (1) that most inscriptions of Koula come from 
Sandal, which is itself also full of inscriptions, (2) that there is little 
intercourse between Kara Tash and Koula. I have investigated the 
point carefully, and have no hesitation in saying, (1) that the Koloe 
inscription is of a different character from the Sandal inscriptions, 
(2) that there was formerly a brisk trade in madder root between Koula, 
which is a great seat of the carpet trade, and Kara Tash district, where 
the root grows, (3) that the statement of the owners of the stone is 
trastworthy, (4) that Koula is not the modern form of the name Koloe, 
(6) that Satala is Sandal, and the site of Koula was part of its territory. 
I should add that the inscription in question has been at Koula, in the 
possession of the same family, for more than thirty years. 

P, 126 (B, 22). The Masdyenoi seem to be Paphlagonian mer- 
cenaries from the town of Mastya, mentioned by Pliny, VI. 2, west of 
Kromna. The Traleis or Thracians, and the Masdyenoi, were difi'erent 
classes of mercenaries employed by the Pergamenian kings. The 
Macedonians, who got the citizenship of Pergainos at the same time 
with the Masdyenoi, were, according to Schuchhardt, the descendants of 
mercenaries settled by the Seleucid kings in different cities of Asia. 
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P. 127 (B, 26). Hamilton found at Gobek, a few miles from 
Suleimanli, an inscription BXaw84)v MaxcSoywr. Compare coins. 

P. 135 (C, 2). Gelzer confirms my view that Hierapolis was made 
a metropolis by Justinian. He is disposed to consider that before its 
elevation it was already an autokephalos archbishopric. There is no 
evidence for this, but it is not improbable in itself. It may now, I 
think, be considered as an established fact that Justinian made Hiera- 
polis metropolis over a group of bishoprics, and hence in 692 we find a 
distinction indicated between the Laodicean bishoprics, Ankyra, Tiberio- 
polis, Kadoi, Aizanoi, &c., and the Hierapolitan group, Mossyna and 
Attoudda (the others were not represented at the Council). 

P. 135 (C, 3). The inscriptions of the Demos Thiounteon, in the 
territory of Mossyna, which I published in the ‘American Journal of 
Archaeology ’ (ASP, A. xii.) make it possible to fix the district where a 
species of variegated marble, used in ancient commerce for many 
centuries, yet practically unnoticed by modern writers, was quarried. 
It also gives the means of correcting the text of Strabo, p. 374. In an 
inscription of Hierapolis, C. I. G., 3915, the expression tropov ©lovvTrjviyv 
occurs, which Franz in his transcription alters to AoKLixrjvqv. M. Wad- 
dington, on Lebas, 1683, defends Qwwrrfv^v. We now see that 
M. Waddington was right, and that the stone was found at Thiounta, 
8 or 10 miles north of Hierapolis. 

The colour of the marble sarcophagus, on which the inscription is 
engraved, is not described byM. Waddington, but the following passages 
show that the Thiountene stone was a variegated marble (ttoikAt; 
Xi^os). Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘de Cerim. Aul. Byz.,’ p. 644, 
Bonn ed.) mentions that Eudokia, wife of Justinian II., and another 
empress, wife of Anastasius, were buried in sarcophagi of Hierapolitan 
stone. The sarcophagi of the splendid mausoleum which he is describ- 
ing may be assumed to have been of beautiful and valuable stone. The 
material is here called Hierapolitan, not Thiountene ; but it is natural 
that it should be called by the name of the great city which is not far 
distant, and to which doubtless orders from the outer world were sent, 
instead of the name of the obscure village where it was found. Simi- 
larly the marble found at Dokimion was always called Synnadic marble 
from the time of Strabo onwards, yet Dokimion was a city striking 
coins of its own, 32 miles from Synnada. Again, Strabo, p. 374, speaks 
of pifraXXa Ttj'S -TTOiKiXrj^ Xi&ov rrj^ S»a’pia?, KaOdirtp Trji KapiuTias Kal rrj^ 
AevKoXXias Kol T^s 'lepaTzoXiTiurj's. In the ‘Journal of Hellenic 

Studies,’ 1887 (CB., xxxi), I pointed out part of the cure for this passage, 
but in weighing the question as to which Hierapolis was meant, I came 
to the wrong conclusion. The original text was — 

THC AOKIMAlOYKAITHCIEPAnOAlTIKHC 
A marginal explanation, SvrvaStK^s, was added, as the name AoKL/xaiov was 
strange, being confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the quarries. 
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as Strabo mentions on p. 574.* The marginal note crept into the text 
in the wrong place. The name that precedes, being strange, was 
cormpted AeVKAAAlOY, and its gender corrected to AeYKAAAIAC. 

The references to this marble belong to all periods, from the time of 
Christ till the tenth century. On every occasion that its use is men- 
tioned, it is employed to make sarcophagi. Strabo mentions it as varie- 
gated, like Dokimian and Carystian marble. It was quarried at 
Thiounta, about 12 miles north-west of Hierapolis. In the neighbour- 
hood it was called Thiountene, but in the world generally it was 
called Hierapolitan. 

P. 136 (C, 25). On the name T^v^pcr^rj, my friend, Mr. A. J. Evans, 
writes to me : “ the Clisura is surely connected with the Turkish word 
for ‘ bridge,’ as it appears in its Slavonic guise ‘ tchuprija.’ ” The proper 
Turkish word is Keupreu. 

P. 136 (C, 27). I may add that the line of the road from Khonai to 
Homa is wrongly represented on my map in ASP. It must ’probably 
have gone past Tchardak, along the lake of Anava, and then by Bolatli 
across a low rising-ground in a direct line to Homa. I infer this from 
the description of the march of Frederick Barbarossa, an outline of 
which is given B 33. He marched along the lake of Anava and by the 
same Kleisoura, though there is a little confusion in the accounts. The 
place ubi fluvius Mandra oritur can hardly be Apameia-Celaenae, but 
must be some of the immense springs that rise between Homa and 
Dineir. 

P. 138 (C, S3). I have never thought it necessary to give any 
proof that Ahat Keui is the site of Akmonia. The reasons advanced by 
Franz in his dissertation, “ Fiinf Inschriften und fiinf Stadte Kleinasiens,” 
in support of the identification might be greatly strengthened by the 
evidence of other inscriptions and by general considerations. 

P. 144 (C, 78). Hakoleia, as I have shown in C B, Lxvii., was made 
an autokephalos archbishopric between 787 and 862 : Gelzer has no 
earlier date for its elevation than 869. Gelzer, p. 542, points out that 
Kakoleia was elevated to the rank of a metropolis between 1035 and 
1006 ; it appears as a metropolis at the Synod of 1066. Ho clue 
is known to the bishoprics that were subject to Hakoleia ; but it is 
not improbable that Santabaris was one of them. But the order of 
enumeration in 879 would almost suggest that Nakoleia was then a 
metropolis. 

P. 140 (C, 53 ). Julia, the peaceful city of Eoman time, is to be 
looked for in the lower ground, on the actual line of the road. Ipsos is 
to be looked on some higher and more defensible situation on the skirts 
of Sultan Dagh. Neither Tchai nor Sakli ^Isakli, “ the Isaacs ”) seems 
to be an ancient site, but at Tchai ruins were reported to me as existing 

* Even the inseripti jns of Hierapolis, where Dokimian marble was used, emplov the 
form whicli, according to Strabo, is incorrect. 
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in the Sultan Dagh. Careful examination of the district will doubtless 
reveal the exact site of both places. The battle of Ipsos must have 
taken place in the open plain, where Seleucus and Lysimachus met, 
but no conclusion can be drawn from this as to the site of Ipsos ; for the 
battle got its name from the city in whose territory it was fought, but 
did not necessarily or even probably take place within or beneath the 
walls. Mr. Hogarth has traversed the district more recently, but only 
in the same hurried way as myself, and will have something to say 
about it in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1890. Kaystrou Pedion must be the 
plain between Tchai, Sakli, and Bolowodun ; the army of Cyrus halted 
in the plain without going up to the high-lying city of Ipsos, just 
as they traversed Keramon Agora without going to the hill-city of 
Akmonia. 

P. 144 (C, 77). I have accidentally omitted to mention a village 
named Pontana or Pontanos, situated a few miles north-north-west from 
Meros (Kumbet), whose existence is proved by the following inscriptions 
which I copied in November, 1881 : — 

(1) At Gemtitch — 

M H 1 1 1 Mrj[Tpt 

nONTAN HoVTav- 


HNH 

6YXHN 


r/va 

€vxw. 


(2) At Aginn (Ak Inn?) ; under a relief representing a bull’s head — 
nONTANl- novTav[7j- 

lOiOClin voi 'Ocrtu) 

AIK- flEY Kt] AiK€<i) £V- 

XHN Yviv. 


P. 144 (C, 82). Erases or Krassos was in the Opsikian Theme 
(Theophan. 414), and in the province Phrygia (Theophan. 481). On 
the other hand, Galen seems to place it in Bithynia, when he gives the 
list NiKaia Ka't Ilpofcra koI Kpacrcrov [•n-eStbv or TrdXts] * Kal KA.av&o«roXis 
Kal ’lovAtovVoXts, dXXo. Kal AopvXaiov y eo'rt piv eerp^dn; ’Atriavijs 4>puytas. 
But it is perhaps more probable that Galen is wrong about the situation 
of Erases. It was certainly on the Tembris east of Dorylaion, and 
perhaps Galen, like so many modern geographers, confused between the 
Tembris valley, which belonged to Phrygia, and the northern Sangarios 
valley parallel to it, which belonged to Bithj-nia. The two references 
in Theophanes show that Erases was on the Byzantine military road, 
probably immediately east of Midaion ; and it is very probable that the 
inference given in my text is wrong, and that. Akkilaion and Erases are 
one place, or rather that Akkilaion strictly is the town (now Alpi), 
Erases strictlj' the district, but the town is sometimes called by the 
district name. 


'* Wesseling corrects to Kpwreia. 
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P. 144 (0, 83). Any one who wishes to appreciate the importance 
of Kotiaion in history mU't, in addition to what is said in this hook and 
in my “ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” consult the papers on “ Early 
Christian Monuments in Phrygia,” which I published in the “ Expositor,” 
1888 and 1889. These papers, begun with the intention of giving a 
popular account of the subject, led me to views about the state of the 
church in Phrygia under the Eoman Empire, which, whether they 
ultimately prove true or not, are at least so far as I know entirely new. 
All that I have said about the unique position of Kotiaion seems to me 
to be justified by my subsequent studies. Kotiaion and Amorion must 
have been the chief centres of heresy in Phrygia : hence arises the 
peculiar position of both, first as autokephaloi, afterwards as metro- 
poleis. The question how far the bishoprics subject to each of them 
shared in their views requires a wider investigation before an answer 
can be given ; but in both cases I should attribute their elevation to the 
rank of metropolis to the period of the Iconoclast emperors. The earlier 
orthodox emperors did not recognise their claim to be independent 
(autokephaloi) church centres, a claim which was chiefly founded on 
their importance as centres of the proscribed native forms of Christi- 
anity ; but the same qualification recommended them to the Iconoclast 
emperors. Kotiaion never appears as autokephalos in the Notitim, but 
as metropolis in the latest Kotitim. Amorion appears as autokephalos 
in Notitise VIII., IX., and at Concil. Nicaen. II., 787 ; but according to 
my view they both maintained their position, unrecognised by the 
government,* from the beginning, as Dorylaion did in 451. Probably 
some unknown episode of church history is the reason why Akmonia 
and its group of bishoprics are separate from Phrygia Pacatiana in the 
older Xotitim (which I understand to be founded on a list of bishoprics, 
kept for civil purposes in the palace), and united with it in the later 
Notitise (which I understand to be founded on a chuich list). 

P. 150 (C, 97). Buta passage of Procopius (‘ Bell. Goth.’ III., p. 394) 
states that Avkov Kpdvos was a mountain in Pisidia, and AvKOKpavirm 
were the inhabitants of the district. If this statement is not a mere 
guess of Procopius to explain the curious name, we must reject the 
view taken in the text that AvKOKpavirai was the name of a regiment. 
Justinian transferred the soldiers called Lykokianifai (militum cohois, 
De Boor s index) from Phrygia to Syria. The name may be compared 
with whose existence on the northern frontier of Pisidia 

has been made very probable by Prof. G. Hirschfeld (‘ Gott. Gel. Anz.’, 
1888, pp. 591-2). 

P. 151 (C, 99). I prefer to follow Malalas until some distinct proof 

The disagreement between the people of Kotiaion and the government is shown 
by their murder of four successive bishops sent from Constantinople. I feel no doubt 
that Malalas rightly attributes the story to Kotiaion, and that the Paschal Chronicle 
IS wrong. The people probably claimed the right to appoint a bishop for themselves. 
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is given that Phrygia was divided before the time of Constantine. It 
is sometimes said that Malalas places the formation of the new province 
in 333 A.D. ; but he gives no date. 

The latest deiivation of the name Salutaris is that suggested by 
Ohnesorge, ‘ Die lom. Provinz-Liste von 297,’ that parts of Galatia, 
Phrygia, and Palestine, were so called because they had been especially 
connected with the saving truths of Christianity : the parts of Galatia 
and Phrygia that had been visited by Paul were styled Salutaris. 

P. 154 (D, 3). Subsequent consideration shows me that iiopia is 
only an adjective attached to Prokonnesos, which was on an island, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, outside of the frontier. There was a 
distinct province of the “ Islands ” in the Aegean ; and the epithet 
UpoiKovT/a-oi fj iiopia means that Prokonnesos, though beyond the strict 
frontier of Hellespontos, is included in it. The proper form of the name 
certainly is UpoKovrja-ao';, which is related to the Isaurian Prakana, as 
^eXyTjaao'; (for SayaXao-o-d?) to ^iXyr], and other cases : the variation of 
vowel in Prakana and Prokonessos may be compared with Attalos and 
Ottalos, Atreus and Otreus, Tatas and Tottes, Tataion and Tottaion. 
npotKo-vijcros is a form due to popular etymology, seeking a name with a 
meaning in Greek. 

P. 155 (D, 4). Prof. Kiepert, if I lightly understand him, considers 
the true form to be, not Kirmasli, but Kirmasti, i.e. Kp€p.a<TTrj. 

P. 155 (D, 5). M. S. Eeinach suggests, as I think rightly, that the 
second part of the name Hadrianoutherai is really the native word teira 
= “ town ” (as in Teira, Thyateira, Temenothyrai), and that the customary 
form and legt-nd are due to the etymologising tendency. I should com- 
pare the Gallic Augustodunum for a similar hybrid compound of a 
Eoman name and a native word, dunum, “hill.” 

P.157 (D, 8). Two altematives are open with regard to the birthplace 
of Aristides. (1) He was born at the estate in the territory of Hadrian- 
outherai among the people Milatai ; and Philostratus and Suidas have 
wrongly given the name Hadrianoi in place of Hadrianoutherai ; (2) he 
was born at Hadrianoi, but his regular home in life was on an estate at 
Hadrianoutherai. The former alternative seems to me to be correct ; fur 
the priesthood of Zeus was held by his father, and he constantly refers 
to the altar of Zeus at his home. The referenee to Hadrianoi in Up. Xoy., 
III., pp. 546-7, implies apparently a mere chance visit to a strange city, 
and is in a ditt'erent tone from his references to the estate. 

P. 159 (D, 13). Parthey, p. 318, 124, has a remarkable statement, 
MoyoXuKos irorayxos 6 vvv Baprjvos. If the Barenos is not the Granikos, it 
must be a river not far distant (see D, 24). 

P. 161 (D, 16). The transference of Hadrianoi from Mysia or rather 
from the Eoman Province Asia to Bithynia is distinctly mentioned by 
Suidas, 8. V. Aristides, ’ASptai ol Se iroAts Muo-tas r^s rOv Bt^Was. 

P. 162 (D, 19). Mannert (III., 605), on authority of the peripli 
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places the river Artanas 300 stadia east of the river Ehehas, 150 stadia 
east of the promontory Melaina, 150 stadia west of the river Psilis, and 
360 west of Kalpe. The emperor Constantine Copronymus settled a 
large body of refugee Sclav! on the banks of the Artanas (Theophan., 
p. 432). 

P. 164 (D, 29). I have made three alterations of the text of Athenaeus 
as published by Kaibel, inserting syllables that have dropped out of 
the MSS. 

P. 164 (E, 1). Since the frontier of Asia Provincia Eomana has been 
rectified (see E § 21), the probability has occurred to me that the road 
Apameia-Kibyra lay entirely in the province, and therefore that there 
is no necessity to suppose (as I was obliged to do in ASP.) that a 
road ran from Apameia to Takina and Themissonion. Takina lies only 
three miles off the direct line of road from Apameia to Kibyra. We 
thus also escape a difficulty which was confessed in ASP., viz. that 
the road Apameia-Kibyra, whose existence is proved by a number ot 
mile-s-tones, began and ended in Asia, yet traversed mainly a different 
province. The road lay’’ entirely in Asia, when the frontier is rectified. 

P. 166 (E, 4), compare p. 165 (D, 4). The inscription discovered by 
Dr. E. Fabricius, from which the site of Argiza is inferred, will be 
accessible in the supplement to C. I. L., III., before the present work 
is published. It was found at Balia (i.e. rroAaia) Bazar Keui. The 
published maps are not sufficiently trustworthy to show whether this 
village, or the site whence the inscription was brought to the village, 
can be on the road from Pergamos to Cyzicos. I therefore retain the 
conjectural position given to Argesis on the road, and on the map, though 
I believe that Argesis is merely the ablative of Argiza. I liave the firm 
conviction that everything which I have said about Poimanenon, Argiza, 
Ergasterion, &c., will have to be modified when the modem geographv 
is pictured in a trustworthy map, but I also hope that the modifications 
required to adapt my words to the truth will be obvious to every reader. 
The view which I think most probable is that the Table has mixed 
up two roads : 

(1) Pergamos [55 Ergasteria] Argiza-Poimanenon 35 Cyzicos. 

(2) Pergamos- Adramyttion-Argiza-Poimanenon-Cyzicos. 

P. 173 (E, 21). I cannot venture to be more precise as to the 
boundary between Karalitis and the sea. The river Indos of Pliny and 
Livy is rightly distinguished by Kiepert in his recent map from the 
Kalbis of Strabo and Ptolemy. The Kalbis lies within the Eoman 
province Asia, and the Indos is probably the boundary between Asia and 
Lycia. 

p. 173 (E, 22). With regard to the irpayixarevTai, Mr. Pelham sends 
me a note, which shows that this Greek term is a rendering of actores 
(and not, as I have assumed in the text, of negotiatores). He compares 
Dig. 40, 5, 41, Stixov Kat Ad/ittv rocs TTpayixareuTd-; fianj, ov% ovk 
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Oepoycra quaero si paratis actoribns &c. : Plin., Epist. Ilf., 

19, eodem procuratore iiscletn actoribus : Plin., Paneg. 36, aotori et 
etiam procuratori tuo : Cod. XI., 72, de conductoribns et pirocuratoribns 
sive actoribus praedioruoi fiscalium ; ib., 73, actores sive conductores 
dominicos ; Cod. Tbeodos., II., 31, servo, colono, conductori, procuratori, 
actorive. The actor was a slave charged witb the rationes. 

Mr. Pelham also rvrites to me : “praepositi pacjoruia are mentioned 
Cod. Theod. VII., 4, XII., C, &c. They seemed to have replaced the 
old popularly elected magisiri, had evidently some duties connected 
with the annona, and are coupled with praepositi horreornm. The office 
and its duties are discussed by M. Voigt, ‘ Drei Epigraphische Con- 
stitutionen Constantins ’ (Leipzig, 1860, p. 169) ; see also for the office 
as a mimiis to which euriales were liable, Kuhn, I., pp. 243, 244. There 
is no trace of it before the fourth century. The change from the 
elective magister to the pmepositus, or praefectus (Orelli, 4025), has 
always seemed to me characteristic of the centralising tendencies of the 
empire.” 

P. 176 (E, 22). But the inference that Tymbrianasa was included 
in Galatia at the time when this boundary-stone was set up, is not 
certain. The governor and procurator of Galatia might be acting in 
the matter because Sagalassos rvas at that time in Galatia, and the 
boundary-stone was a limit between the provinces Galatia and Phrygia. 
I prefer, on the whole, for the reasons given in Addenda to E, 1, to 
suppose that these estates were in Asia from the first, and that Manius 
Aquilius constructed a road from Apameia to Cibyra, which ran along 
the southern frontier of the new province, keeping within it the whole 
way. 

P.181 (P, 15, 16). Ptolemy mentions IlaTaoiW as a city of Bi- 
thynia, and Mannert, Eorbiger, &c., on his authority, speak of Patavium. 
The name must be corrected to Taraoiwy. It is often referred to, 
generally as Tataion or Tottaion, in the Itineraries, the Peutinger 
Table, and numerous Byzantine documents. The form Tateabio, which 
is found in the Peutinger Table, is an error for Tatabio (the ablative 
being used as in many other instances). The Phrygian personal names- 
Tatas and Tottes are connected with Tataion and Tottaion, as Dorylas 
is with Dorylaion ; compare Kotyaion and Kotys, Akkilaion and Akeles 
or Akylas, Attaia and Attes or Atys, Anaia and Aues. Tottes and 
Tatas are therefore only varieties of one name. The identity of Tataion 
and Tottaion is piaralleled by Attalos and Ottalos, Atreus and Otreus 
(see p. 189), and is placed beyond doubt by the references quoted in 
the annexed table of the bishoprics of Bithynia. Taraei's or Tararjvo^ 
occurs among the Xenoi Tekmoreioi, proving that a village Tataion 
existed also on the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier; and JlaTrarjvos proves 
there a village Papaion, connected with the divine and the personal 
name Papas. 

VOL. IV. 2 G 
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P. 191 (P, 81, note). M. Tteod. Eeinach’s note on tlie Roman 
Bithynian era seems to me to be a retrogressive step. He places tbe 
government of Bitbynia by Pansa in b.c. 48-7, supposing tbat Pansa 
was sent to govern Bitbynia immediately after tbe battle of Pbar.salia, 
Aug. 9, 48 B.c. But (1) Cn. Domitius Calvinus was probably tbe official 
wbo directed Caesar’s interests in Asia and Bitbynia in 48-7 ; (2) botb 
Pansa and Hirtius were able to report to Cicero about April 47 (Ep. ad 
Att., XI., 14, 3) tbe language used by Quintus, wbiob is a conclusive 
jiroof tbat Pansa was not in Bitbynia at tbat time. Probably Pansa 
was left in Bitbynia by Caesar during tbe summer of 47, or even after 
tbe victory of Zela on Aug. 2, 47. Probably tbe coins were not struck 
before tbe autumn ecj^uinox, wben a new Bitbynian year began. Tbis 
year was 236 according to the coins of Xikaia and Apameia. In the 
year 46, Pansa returned to Rome (Cic. ad Fam., VI., 12, 2). We have 
therefore tbe fixed xtoint tbat tbe Bithynian year 236 corresponds to 
47-6 B.c., and therefore tbe year 1 corresponds to 282-1 b.c. Some 
event in tbe course of tbe last three months of 282 or in tbe first nine 
months of 281, gave a reason for reckoning tbis tbe Bitbynian year 1 ; 
and Mommsen may well be correct in assigning as tbe reason tbe death 
of Lysimacbos and consequent triumph of the Bitbynian dynasty. Still 
tbe supposition is not absolutely excluded tbat tbe coins may have been 
struck immediately before the equinox of 47, and tbat tbe year 236 
began at tbe equinox of 48, which would make 283-2 tbe Bitbynian 
year 1. 

P. 193 (F, 84). Probably one of tbe eleven civitates instituted by 
Pompey in Pontus was Xeapolis, which did not long survive him. 
Strabo (p. 560) mentions tbat Pompey constituted Pbazemon (about tbe 
hot springs of Marsovan or Merzifon) a iroAis, and apparently made it 
part of tbe province, but some time afterwards it was put under tbe 
rule of kings. 

P. 193 (F, 84). Tbe authority on which Mr. Head, Hist. Xum., 
p. 434, relies, wben be mentions Sebaste Papblagoniae as a city coining 
money, is Mionnet (Suppl., IV., p. 570), wbo quotes five coins described 
by Sestini. Of these, three read CGBACTH : tbe others read respectively 

2EBASTHNn MHT and CEBACTHMHTPOnAO. Sestini say.s(Lett. 

di Contin., V., pp. 35, 36), that two of tbe first three came from 
Galatia ; but he was led to attribute all tbe coins to Sebaste, tbe 
modern Sivas, on seeing tbe last coin, which belongs to tbe Cbaudoir 
collection.’* Tbis attribution is certainly false : for tbe ancient name 
of Sivas was not Se^ao-n;, and it was not in Papblagonia. 

Either Sestini misread tbe last coin and all belong to tbe Galatian 
Sebaste (Ankyra), or the Phrygian Sebaste, or else an otherwise 
unknown Sebaste Papblagoniae must have existed. I am indebted to 

* Tills collection is now, I believe, in St. Petersburg ; my authority is M. Waddino-ton 
if I do not misrepresent him. ° ’ 
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Mr. Wroth’s ‘ Coins of Pontus and Bitlijuia,’ and to his private letters, 
for much help on this and other j)oints. But see p. 453. 

P. 194 (F, 84). Timolaion is erroneously given as a city that struct 
coins hy Mr. Head, ‘ Hist. Xuni.,’ p. 435. The coin formerly attributed 
is, according to Mr. Wroth, ‘ Coinage of Pontus,’ &c., p. xiii, a badly 
preserved coin of Akmonia. 

P. 194 (F, 85). The era of Amisos is generally agreed to date 
B.c. 33, when the tyrant Straton was expelled and the city freed. But 
Strabo, p. 547, certainly says that the liberation took place in 30, during 
Augustus’s eastern journey, and this contradiction led me to investigate 
the subject more minutely. With the help of information freely given 
by Mr. Head and Mr. Wroth, I reach the following conclusions ; — When 
Amisos was set free, it adopted as its era the great victory of its 
liberator at Actium. The battle was fought on Sept. 2 in the year 31, 
and the current civil year at that date was reckoned as the year 1. 
The year of Amisos must have ended either at the autumn equinox 
or the winter solstice : the evidence is not absolutely certain as to 
which of these points was the now year, but is inconsistent with a 
spring or summer new year, and points to an autumn change as more 
probable. The following important dates occur on coins_ reported to 
me ; — 


Amisos 


1 

ends Sept. 22, r.c. 31 

Actium, Sept. 2, 31 

101 

„ „ -v.D. 70 

Galba (died .Jan. 69) .is B^hs 

168 

,, ., 137 

Sabina, 

169 

„ ,, 138 

L. Aelius Caesar, died Jan. 138 

248 

„ „ 217 

Caracalla, died April 8, 217 

27[2] 

241 

Gordian III,, began to reign 239 

272 

„ ., 241 

Tranquillina, became empress 241. 


The coin of Galba was struck after his death, for he is styled 0^6s ; 
and no inference can be drawn from the fact that he died in the year 
of Amisos 100. The date on the coin of Sabina is important ; it shows 
that her death was not announced at Amisos till after the year 168 had 
been running some time, i.e. till after September 23, 136. The last 
date is also important. It is inferred by Schiller from the coins of 
Alexandria that Tranquilliua was married to Gordian III. between 
Aug. 30, 241 and Aug. 29, 242. From the comparison of this coin of 
Amisos we may now argue that the marriage took jilace before Sept. 
22, 241. 

The principle that the ordinary civil year in -which the era occurred 
was reckoned as 1 is important, and I shall therefore confirm it by 
another case. It is of course well known that the era of the province 
Asia (used, however, only in Phrygia and the eastern parts of Lydia, 
never in the western and more civilised parts of the province) is the 
reorganisation by Sulla, b.c. 84. But it has been proved conclusively 
that the year 1 of that era begins in 85 b.c. The ordinary civil year 

2 G 2 
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wliich was running, when the reorganisation w’as carried into effect, 
was reckoned 1. A Phrygian inscription is dated po^ in the month 
Panemos in the consulship of Domitian XIV. and L. Minucius Eufus, 
i.e. between Jan. and April of 88 a.d. Xow Panemos is the ninth 
month of the year, therefore the Phrygian year must have begun 
during the summer. It may seem strange that the Phrj'gian year began 
in summer, and I have myself hitherto always supposed it to begin, like 
the year of the Aegean coast cities, and of Asia in general, at the autumn 
equinox; but the above result agrees exactly with M. Waddington s 
conclusion (on Le Bas 980) that the year 1 had begun before Aug. 31, 
85 B.c. 

As to the exact day when the Phrygian year began, only two 
possibilities seem open ; it must have begun either at the summer 
solstice, or about July 1, when the Itoman Proconsuls of Asia probably 
entered on ofhce.t Xow it is highly improbable that the first day of 
the Phrygian year would have been changed from the usual Asian 
date at the autumn equinox except for the sake of being accommodated 
to a Eoman custom and a solar year. I therefore conclude that in 
Phrygia and Upper Lydia the solar year was in vogue, and began on 
July 1st. The inscription in question, then, is dated in March, 88 a.d. 
Many dates which have hitherto been explained on the supposition that 
the Phrygian era began in the latter part of 85 b.c. must be changed 
according to the following table. 


First Phrygian month called Dios 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Xinth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 


Apellaios 

Audunaios 

Peritios 

Dustros 

Xanthikos Artemisios 

Artemisios 

Daisios 

Panemos 

Loos 

Gorpiaios 

Hyperberetaios 


is July 
,, August 
,, September 
„ October 
„ Xovember 
„ December 
„ January 
„ February 
„ March 
„ Aijril 
„ May 
„ June 


I shall take another example from the eras of Cibyra and of the 
province Pamphylia. M. Waddington (Le Bas, Xo. 1213) says that the 
year 1 of the Cibyratic era began at the autumn equinox of the year 25 
(a pour point de depart I’automne de I’annee 778). But the year 193 of 
Cibyra was running during the months of June, July, a.d. 218, for coins 
of Elagabalus, who was declared emperor on May 16, and of Macrinus, 
who died on June 8, in that year, both occur with the date 193. There- 


* Klein gives, on uncertain grounds, the praenomen of this consul as Quintus. The 
inscription, ‘ Joum. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883, p. 432, gives the correct form. New consuls 
came into office on April 15. 

t I assume that there was an official date for the entrance of the new proconsul to 
office, and take approximately the;date July 1. 
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fore tlie year 193 of Cibyra began Sept. 217, and ended Sept. 218 ; 
wbicli proves that the year 1 of Cibyra began Sept. 24 and ended Sept. 
25. From this I infer that some important event took place during 
that year which led the people to reckon the current year as the first of 
their new system. 

According to my interpretation of an inscription of Palaiopolis in 
Pisidia, published ASP., d, 16, the year 150 of Cibyra corresponded 
to the year 102 of another era which was also employed there. This 
other era I suppose to be that of the formation of the new province 
Pamphylia-Lycia by Vespasian. Palaiopolis is divided only by the small 
river Lysis from the territory of the province Asia and conventus 
Cibyra, in which the era of Cibyra was commonly used; and its in- 
habitants therefore naturally employed both their ovm provincial era 
and the Cibyratic era. Now if the year 102 extend from Sept. 174 to 
.Sept. 175 (which is 150 of Cibyra), the year 1 extends from Sept. 73 to 
Sept. 74. I therefore understand that, when a new governor arrived 
in spring or summer, a.d. 74, to govern the new province Lycia- 
Pamphylia, the inhabitants reckoned the year that was running when 
the new system began as the year 1. 

P. 196 (P, 80). Mr. Wroth, ‘Coinage of Pontus,’ &c., p. 13, shows 
that the coinage of Dion or Dia is confined, so far as is known, to the age 
of Mithradates ; the imperial coin of Augustus attributed to it in ‘ Hist. 
Num.,’ p. 440, is a badly preserved coin of Sardis. This therefore 
proves that it is not likely to be the twelfth city meant by Pliny, which 
then must rather be a komopolis composed of the regiones Doris or 
Dablis and Tataion, in wliich there were curiales, implying a certain 
political constitution (Cod. Theod., XII., 1, 119). 

P. 197 (F, 88). The account of the province Bithynia given by Mr. 
Hardy in his most useful and praiseworthy edition of Pliny’s corre- 
spondence with Trajan, p. 49, is not quite correct. He makes the 
Sangarios the eastern boundary, and yet names in the province several 
cities far east of the Sangarios. The more usual statement, that the 
BiUaios is the boundary, is hardly less inaccurate on the opposite side. 
The Billaios lies east of the strict boundary of Bithynia. Yet it is not 
an uncommon statement that the Billaios lies west of the Bithynian 
frontier, and that the Parthenios is nearer the true boundary ; and Prof. 
Kiepert, in his latest map, places the frontier line much further east even 
than the Parthenios. The proof given in the text from Strabo and 
Justinian of the true frontier seems to me conclusive. The very name 
Heracleia in Ponto is itself conclusive : there is no other sense for it, as 
used on imperial coins, than “ in the province Pontus,” though I do not 
deny that originally the city may have been distinguished from others 
of the same name as “Heracleia on the (Euxine) Sea.” In the new 
province of Bithynia, formed not later than Diocletian, Heracleia was 
included, but not Krateia or Tion ('.Justinian, Novel, xxix.). Moreover, 
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tlie letter of Pliny to Trajan, 75, seems conclnsive that Heracleia and 
Tion were both in Pontus, not in Bithynia. 

Mr. Hardy also attributes to Pliny the list of the XII. civitates of 
Bithynia, which he gives. Pliny gives only the number, but not the 
names, mentioning only Juliopolis or Gordon Kome, and (perhaps) 
Daskylion. The list depends, not on the authority of Pliny, but on that 
of Marquardt, and is, as I have shown in the text, incorrect. Mar- 
quardt’s error in naming Tium as one of the eleven cities of Pontus, and 
Tins as one of the twelve of Bithynia (in addition to Cius), has now 
become traditional, and is repeated by every person who speaks about 
the province. Tins and Tium are the same city, which belongs to 
Pontus. Mr. Hardy also speaks of Prusias or Hj'ppias : the name 
Hyppias (or rather Hj’pias) for the city does not, so far as I know, 
occur. 

I mention these faults, not from any desire to pick faults in a most 
careful and meritorious book, but as an example of the numerous errors 
that I find in almost every paragraph of every writer touching on Asia 
Minor. If we must speak about Asia Minor, surely it is as well that 
there should be some trustworthy book to use as an authority, for it 
cannot be expected that every one shall verify from original authorities 
every statement about the countrj’. 

P. 203 (G, 10). Since this was written, further study has shown mo 
that Koloneia in Constantine must mean Koloneia of Armenia. The 
blunder which this implies is much more serious than the one which I 
have attributed to him in the text, and shows astounding ignorance of 
geography, but no other interpretation seems possible. It is then 
necessary to beware of correcting a geographical error in Constantine. 
In Them. p. 14, he ought to have said that Salutaris extends from 
Akroenos to Amorion, but we must not actually alter his text. In 
Them., p. 19, he makes Eodentos and Podantos two places, whereas they 
are only a wrong and a right name of one place. 

P. 217 (G, 38). IVhile I think that the course of the military road 
from Dorylaion to the Halys was as I have described it in the text, I 
fully acknowledge that the proof is incomplete. The alternative route 
down the Tembris valley and up the Istanoz Su to Ankyra has much to 
recommend it : it was the Homan road, and it seems the more natural 
road. But the arguments that lead me to prefer the other route are, 
(1) the situation of Justinianopolis, whose obvious importance requires 
a situation on the road, (2) the situation of Kaborkion, which can hardly 
have been very far from the road, (3) the bridge Zompi, which seems to 
have been decidedly further south than the mouth of the Tembris. 
Doubt exists only on the section between Akkilaion-Krasos and 
Gorbeous-Akarbous ; but the rest is more nearly certain. 

P. 219 (G, 23). Gezatorix is evidently a Gaulish chief, and bears a 
most interesting name, which connects the Gauls of Asia with those of 
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the west. My friend, Mr. Neil, points out to me that Gezatorix is for 
Gaisato-rix, king of the Gaisati, or “ Spearmen.” 

P. 232 (H, 20). Gelzer remarks that the elevation of Amorion to he 
a metropolis over a group of bishoprics is probably earlier than the sack 
of the city by the Arabs in 838. It vras autokephalos in 787. 

P. 236 (H, 25). Prof. W. Robertson Smith writes to me that this 
route “is to be found in more original form in Ibn-Khordiidhbeh, 
p. 101, sq. (Trans!., p. 74)” as — 

Forest of 'Ammuria. 

15 m. to the villages of Harrab. 

2 „ ,, Silghari, the river of 'Ammuria. 

12 „ ,, Al-Ilj (the Barbarian), or on another reading, Al-Fajj. 

15 „ ,, FalamI (var. Calami) of the forest. 

12 „ „ The Jews’ Castle, Hisn-al-Yahud. 

18 ,, „ Sandabari. 

35 ,, „ The meadow of the King’s Asses in Daraulia (Dorylaion). 

15 „ „ Hisn Gharubuli (with several variants). 

3 „ ,, Kanais-al-Malik (the King’s Churches). 

25 „ „ Al-Toliil (the Hillocks). 

15 „ „ Al-Akwiir. 

15 „ „ Malajina. 

5 „ „ The King’s Stables. 

30 „ „ Hisn-al-Ghabra. 

25 „ „ The Strait. 

This more accurate account confirms the interpretation in the text. 
The Sangarios and Dorylaion are established. The distance — 30 or 35 — 
from Dorylaion to Santabaris points to the situation of the latter at 
Bardakchi. 

Gharubuli or Gharoboli is mentioned also in another place by Edrisi, 
as one of the eleven fortresses of the district Lamchik, the others being 
Nikia, el Jehoudi, Agradh, Libadhia (Dorylaion), and Nikomedia. The 
route here given shows that Gharoboli is probably the fortress called 
Kiz Kale, marked by Kiepert beside Inn Ongu (Inn Oghi). Al-Akwar 
or El-Agradh must be Yezir Khan, and Al-Tolul or Mulawwen must 
be Bilejik. The King’s Churches, the Basilika of Anna Comnena 
on the road alike to Kotiaion and to Dorylaion from Nikaia, must be 
Inn Ongu. El Jehoudi is clearly Hisn-al-Yahiid. 

The other great divisions of Asia Minor, according to Edrisi, are 
Abhlakhonia, Malatia, El-Afa-chim, Batalous (including Alamin, Merdj- 
el-Chahm, Machkensin or Mechkenis, Barghouth, Amouria), Djarsioun 
(Housba = Sivas), Baklan (Ankira, Tamalo, Talbour, Tokhat, Kaisari), 
Arminiac (Konia, Khizlassa [elsewhere put in Baklan], Ladikie, Dirakio, 
Kaloumi, Belouti), Djaldia (Arsea or Erzeroum), Selefkia, Benadek 
(Adana, El-Massissa, Korra, Tibra, El-Adjouf, Dzoul'kila). 

Colonel Stewart gave me the following estimates from Brussa, — 
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18 miles Gemlek, 48 Isnik (Nikaia), i54t Lefke, 804 Bilejik, 98j \eni 
Shekel-, 112 Aine Gol. Another route is from Isnik, IGJ Lefke, 20 Yezir 
Khan, 304 Bilejik, 444 A"eni Keui, 644 Sugut, 80 Sugiit Keui, 854 Eski 
Sheher (Dorylaion), 123 Kutaya. 

P. 245 (K, 7) Juliopolis -vras perexigua civitas in a.d. 112, as Pliny 
mentions to Trajan, Ep. 73. Ignatius is mentioned, in 869, sometimes 
us hishoji of Juliopolis, sometimes as bishop of Basileion. 

P. 240 (K, 10). Theodoras is said, in ‘Diet. Christ. Biogr.’, to have 
been bishop of Daras or Anastasiopolis. He -was really bishop of 
Lagania : I know no authorit}’ for the statement about Daras, which is 
a city of Mesopotamia, never mentioned in the biography of S. Theudorus. 
The date of the birth of Theodoras is uncertain, but must have been 
about 540-50. 

P. 247 (K, 11). Since the text has been printed Sir C.-W. 'Wilson 
informs me that the road Caesareia-Terzili-Gone-Alaja, to which I have 
attributed so much importance here and on pp. 205 and 208, is actually 
a route of the first consequence. It is the araba route from Caesareia to 
the coast at Samsun. Goods carried on horseback can find a shorter 
route, but waggons from Samsun (Amisos) go by Marsovan (Phazemon), 
Tchorum, Alaja, to Caesareia. The distance from Marsovan by Kanli 
Bunar Pass, Doghanji (24 miles), and Sitlik Boghaz, to Tchorum is 
about 36 miles, and from Tchorum by Tekiye Hatab Dere and Babu 
Oglu (12 miles) to Alaja in Hussein Ova is about 27 miles. The point 
where this road crossed the Byzantine military road would be an 
important centre, and hence we understand why Basilika Thejma was a 
bishopric. 

P. 248 (K, li). Kaloumne must be the same place that is called bj' 
Edrisi Kaloumi. Edrisi mentions as cities of the Arminiac district, 
Konia, Khizlassa, Ladikie, Dirakio, Kaloumi, Belouli. Of these 
Konia and Ladikie really' belong to the Anatolic Theme, called 
Batalous by Edrisi. I have found some reference to Kaloumne in one of 
the Byzantine writeis, but have lost the note on the point : perhaps this 
may meet the eye of some reader who can complete my account of 
the place. 

The suggestion that Kaloumne (see p. 445) is Kotch Hisar, rests 
solely on the fact that Kaloumne was a place that became important 
only' in very late time. Such places usually' continue to be important 
in Turkish time. It was in Galatia, and its growing importance must 
be due to its situation on a road that acquired importance only in later 
time. That was the case with the direct road from Ankyra to 
Archelais, which was of no consequence while the route by Parnassos 
was in use, but -which must rise to importance after that route fell into 
decay. Koteh Hisar could hardly be in Itoman Galatia, according to 
the boundaries indicated by Ptolemy, but the Jerusalem Itinerary 
extends Galatia much further south than Ptolemy' does. Kademna 
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-vvliich is given in Phrygia Salutaris in Notitia I., is perhaps Kalonmne 
erroneously spelt and transferred to the wrong province. 

P. 253 (K, 21). Ptolemy’s enumeration of the cities of Pontus 
•Galaticus and Polemoniacus (v. 6, § 9, 10) is on the whole so good as 
to be probably taken, in the main, from a Eoman document. Pontus 
Galaticus was added to Galatia, b.c. 7, as is proved by the era of 
Amaseia, combined with Strabo, p. 501 ; but it was probably enlarged, 
in B.c. 2, by the addition of some tenitory on the south, including 
Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis, and in A.n. 38—9 by the addition of Komana 
and some territory on the east, taken probably after the death of 
Dyteutos. The districts which Ptolemy calls Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Cappadocicus were incorporated in the Province of Galatia in 
A.D. 63. That era appears on the coins of Neocaesareia and Zela, in 
Polemoniaeus, and Kerasous and Tra23ezous in Cappadocicus. From 
the names we may conclude that the former was subject to the 
dynasty of Polemon, but not the latter. 

The kingdoms of Pylaemenes and Deiotarus seem to have been in- 
corporated in Galatia in b.c. 7, as is shown by the era of Neoclaudi- 
opolis and Gangra, and to have constituted the district which was 
henceforth, under the name Paphlagonia, included in the province 
Galatia. 

But Ptolemy’s enumeration of the cities of Galatia (V. 4, § 6, 9) is 
not good ; in all probability he was deceived by the name Paphlagonia 
applied to a part of the province Galatia, and mentions in this Paph- 
lagonia all the names which he could, from other authorities, include in 
Paphlagonia, and thus puts in the Eoman province various cities that 
belong to the Pontic part of Paphlagonia, i.e. to the province Bithynia- 
Pontus. Also his Claudiopolis, § 9, seems to be identical with his 
IS^eoclaudiopolis, § 6. 

P. 262-3 (L, 13). After the remarks in Addenda to p. 247, the idea 
suggests itself that the trade-route to Amisos passed not by Ladik and 
Ahmed Serai but by Marsovan (Phazemon) : the former is only a horse- 
road, the latter is an araba-road. 

Pp. 275-6 (N, 6) and p. 326 (P, 8). Compare also the following, from 
the Council of a.d. 680 (Acta, p. 646) : Georgius Episcopus territorii 
Daranysensis (AapaviiAews) sen Analiblae magmae Armeniorum regionis. 
Comparing the Greek form Daranalis with Ptolemy’s Kamalis of 
Chamanene and Karmala of Melitene, we may hazard the conjecture, 
confirming and completing the theory advanced in the text (p. 288-91), 
that in reality there are two places, Daranalis or Darnalis, near the 
borders of Armenia Minor, and Karmalis on the river Karmalas, which 
have been confused and misplaced by Ptolemy. 

P. 285 (0, I.). Compare Parthey, p. 318, 129, KoXwvia rj vw 

Td^apa. 

P. 305 (0, YII.). A com2)arison of the list of a.d. 692 with that of 
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NotitiEe, VII., Till., I., mates it probable tbat Tbeoclosiopolis of Armenia 
was tbe great fortress of Kamacbe or Ani. 

P. 324 (P, 6). Gelzer bas shown that Eukhaita was an arch- 
bishopric before 553 : he is disposed to think that it was elevated to 
that rank between 536 and 553. I still continue to think that its 
elevation had taken place before Hierocles. It became a metropolis 
between 886 and 959, as Gelzer shows, p. 540. 

I may add two further arguments that the passage in Notitia III. 
about Eukhaita and Iseai Patrai is corrupt, and that the four bishoprics 
probably are subject to Eukhaita. (1) Other Kotitise show that Mar- 
maritzana was subject to Neai Patrai, but Kotitia III. adds it by error 
to the bishoprics subject to the preceding metropolis of Mitylene. 
(2) Isotitia III. goes on to state that there are no bishoprics subject to 
Khonai; but I have shown in CB that a group of bishoprics round 
Khonai were in all probability subject to it. 

I therefore think that Notitia III. ought to read, Tu NeW IlaTpSv, 
o Map/tapiT^avwv. Tu Ev;^atT<i)v, 6 raJoAuv k.t.X. T(3 ’A/xciorptSos 6p6vo% 
{•TroKctpevos ovk tariv. T<3 XtDvfiv, 6 Savdov k.t.X. Isotitia X. gives this 
arrangement, except for Khonai. 

P. 341 (Q, 15) and p. 368 (T, 22). The statement of Edrisi that 
Dzoul-kila, Adana, El-Massissa (i.e. Missis, Mansista, or Mopsouestia), 
Korra, Tibra, and El-Adjouf, were the chief fortresses of Benadek, quite 
confirms the opinion expressed in the note to p. 341. The fortresses 
in this list seem to be south of Tauros, and I cannot therefore place 
Dzoul-kila or Dsu-l-kala on the road from the Gates to Ankyra, where 
Sideropalos probably must have been (Theophan., p. 482). It is then 
necessary to give up the identification of Sideropalos with Dsu-l-kala, 
which rests only on the resemblance of name, always a very slippery 
and uncertain ground (p. 101 and p. 430). The difficulties all dis- 
appear if we identify Safssaf with Sideropalos, and Dsu-l-kala with 
Andrasos. The latter is a fortress on one of the Isaurian passes, the 
former a fortress of Cappadocia. 

P. 341 (Q, 10). Gelzer, p. 543, comes from diiferent reasons to the 
same conclusion as to the date when Herakleia-Kybistra was raised to 
the rank of an archbishopric. 

P. 346 (Q, 28). The Pyrgos of Barbai ossa’s march must evidently 
have replaced Distra, the site of which is close to it. The possibility 
must be alluded to that this Pyrgos is meant by the bishopric Pyrgoi of 
Xotitim III., X., XIII., and even by the Anydroi Pyrgoi of Theophanes. 
This view is not taken in the text, because these Xotitiie give Ilistra as 
a separate bishopric; but considering the loose way in w'hich these 
registers W'ere kept, this reason is not conclusive. The point must bo 
left uncertain, but I incline to the view taken in the text ou the ground 
of the epithet Anydroi, which points to the great waterless plains about 
Orbugh and Savatra. 
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P. 348 (Q, 35). Tlie reasoning here is too compressed to be clear. 
There was an imperial estate between Andabalis and Tyana ; it was a 
great centre for horse-breeding, and in the fourth centnry the eqni 
curules produced there are mentioned in the Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
calls the estate “ Yilla Pampali.” This corrupt name has been 
emended to Palmati, and it has been supposed that the race-horses 
equi Palmatiani, derived their name from Palmatius (CB, § Lrv^), 
a lessee of the estate. The head of the monastery Pasa, which must be 
in the neighbourhood, had to provide horses for the post-service (Q, 33). 
This imperial estate must, as I argue, be identified with the imperial 
estate near Tyana, whose existence at a later date under the name 
Drizes I prove in the text. Then I infer from the Dragai of Ptolemy 
that the name existed already in the second century. The estate evi- 
dently comprised the splendid land about Bor, and extended past the 
springs of Xanxaris to the neighbourhood of Andabalis. There is every 
probability that the breeding of these horses belonged to the priests of 
Zeus Asmabaios or Asbamaios at an earlj' time, and that the property 
and the trade was inherited from them by the Cappadocian kings and 
the Eoman emperors. Prof. Sayce informs me that some of the clay 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters, which I purchased from a 
dealer in Kaisari, relate to the sale of horses. Independent reasons 
make it probable that these tablets come ultimately from Tyana.* The 
contradiction between the cold ^^fountains of Philostratus, the salt foun- 
tains of Strabo, and the hot springs at Xanxaris, is doubtless to be 
explained by the existence of several fountains. The neighbourhood of 
Bor is exceedingly well watered, and I now regret that I did not 
explore the sources of the water which flows in abundance through the 
town. The name Ti'ara ought to be in English Twana rather than 
Tyana : Twana was pronounced Dana by Xenophon. 

P. 353 (E, 6). Those who desiderate any further proof of my 
identification of Loulon with Halala-Faustinopolis will find it in the 
signature of a.d. 879, d’tAiTr-Tros AovAov. Loulon was therefore a 
bishopric, and, as is frequently the case in the Councils of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the native name Loulon had taken the place of a 
Grseco-Eoman title.l The proof that this name was Faustinopolis is, 
I think, conclusive. 

P. 368 (T, 24). The Latin list of the bishoprics of Isauria pubEshed 
by Gelzer, p. 565, adds some further evidence. This list gives Mosbda 
(i.e. Mousbanda) and Nefelia (i.e. Xephelis) which are found in no 
Xotitia, while it omits Juliosebaste, Hierapolis and Lauzados. There 
can be little doubt that Xephelis is the native name of Juliosebaste; for 

* But see p. 39, note j, to the contrar}-. 

t I have elsewhere mentioned numerous examples of this, e.g. Prakana, Kardabounda, 
Xephelis, &c. 
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the position of the latter in Hierocles corresponds well to the position of 
Kephelis in the Peripli (see Leake, pp. 199-200). Nephelis is mentioned 
as a bishopric in 451, Sebastia (i.e. Juliosebaste) in 458 ; the identity of 
the two suits all the facts known to me. The Latin list has nine 
bishoprics, from Kalenderis to Yotapi (i.e. lotape), in the same order as 
Hierocles, substituting Nephelis for Juliosebaste. 

This list gives as three separate bishoprics, Mousbada, Sbide, 
and Sibilia (under the form Sevila). This proves that Sbide and 
Sibilia (as is done in my text) must be distinguished as separate 
bishoprics, though their names approximate in form. Notitia III. 
also distinguishes o Sv^SaXoii/ and o 2,vih]8<i}v (i.e. Sv/SrJSuv) as separate 
bishoprics. Gelzer’s Latin list omits Hierapolis entirely, and in 
all probability this proves that one of the three, Sibilia, Sbide, or 
Mousbada, is identical with it. Sbide appears along with Hierapolis in 
several lists, and must therefore be a different place from it. The 
order of the Latin list, Claudiopolis, Diocaesareia, Oropi (i.e. Olbe), 
Dalisandos, Sevila, when compared with Hierocles, makes it highly 
probable that Sevila or Sibila is identical with Hierapolis. If this 
identity is accepted, then the various arguments that have been 
collected in the text about the people Koropisseis, about Sibila, and 
about Hierapolis, coincide in establishing that that people, with their 
chief city Sibila-Hierapolis, inhabited the northern part of Isauria 
close to Lykaonia, on the road between Claudiopolis and Laranda. 
Frederick Barbarossa passed though Sibilia when he marched along this 
road. 

This identification of Sibila as the native name of Hierapolis also 
confirms the separation that I have made between Verinopolis-Psebila of 
Lykaonia and Sibila of Isauria. 

F. 376 (T, 46). The statement in the text is perhaps too brief and 
obscure. The title [applied to Carminius might also be applied to any 
other governor of Lycia-Pamphylia, for a few towns, which belonged 
according to the pre-Eoman ethnic system to Isauria, were included, 
probably from 74 a.d. onwards, in the province Lycia-PamphyEa. 
These towns are Lyrbe, Kolobrassos, Kasai, Laerte, Kibyra, Korakesion, 
and Syedra, which are all mentioned by Ptolemy as towns of Cilicia 
Tracheia, but in the Eoman Pamphylia. Beginning from some period in 
the second or early third century, Cilicia Tracheia came to be designated 
as Isauria, a name which by Strabo and Ptolemy is restricted to a small 
district about Lystra and Isaura; hence the inscription says that 
Carminius governed Lycia, Pamphylia, and Isauria, just as the legates 
of Galatia are often said to govern Paphlagonia and Phrygia, though 
they only ruled small parts of these countries. 

P. 381 (T, 61). The apparent contradiction that Sebaste struck 
imperial coins from Augustus onwards and autonomous coims between 
38 and 72 would no doubt be resolved by a study' of the coins, which is 
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not in ni}- power. The city may have been at some period included in 
the Empire, then made autonomous, and then taken under the Empire 
again, but it can hardl}- be supposed to have been striking at the same 
time imperial and autonomous coins. 

P. 385. Leo Diaconus, p. 52, however, correctly places Mopsouestia 
on the Pyramos. Ih's geography is usually very accurate, though he 
does put Claudiopolis in Galatia, instead of Honorias ; KAaaStorVoAis, ro 
fv^aifjLovfOTTaTov xmpLov rwv raAaTojr. This, howevei’, is a pure error, 
arising from forgetfulness of the old historical divisions, which had lost 
all political reality since the institution of the Themes, though they 
were still kept up in the ecclesiastical arrangement. It is, of course, 
impossible in this passage to understand Xeoclaudiopolis-Andrapa, 
which was included in the Eoman Province Galatia, because there is no 
example of the use of the name Xeoclaudiopolis in Byzantine times, and 
Andrapa could not be called evdai/iovecrTaTov raAaruiv. 

P. 385. The statement in Parthey, p. 313, 29, Kao-rd/JaAAa KtAiKtas 
vvv Mapucna is certainly incorrect. 

P. 386. Kabissos is also mentioned as a bishopric of Cilicia Secunda in 
the Latin Notitia published by Gelzer, ‘ Zft. f. protest. Theologie,’ XII. 
p. 564. This Xotitia gives Mopsouestia as autokephalos, as does also 
Xilus Doxapatrius, and adds nine bishoprics subject to Anazarbos, viz., 
the eight that are given in Xotitia I. (reading Cambrisopolis = Ka^uj- 
croVoAts) with the addition of Sysya. This last is obviously the modern. 
Sis (see p. 385). Sis and Flavias are therefore mentioned as separate 
bishoprics in this Xotitia, whereas I identify them. But the Latin 
writer, who copied out at Antioch a Greek Xotitia (Gelzer, loc. cit., 
p. 568), the arrangement in which belonged to a much earlier date, 
knew that Sis w'as the seat of a bishop in his time, but did not know 
that it was given in his list under the name Flavias. He therefore on 
his own authority added Sisia at the end of the list. 

P. 396 (V., 10). It may be inferred from Gelzer’s articles (see 
Addenda to p. 89) that Mistheia was elevated to the rank of auto- 
kephalos about 810-820 ; and that Xeapolis, Kotiaion, and Selge were 
recognised as autokephaloi about 820-38, about which time also Amorion 
became a meti opolis. 

P. 332 (Q, 3). A village of the territory of Lystra was named 
Kilistra (see my paper in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1883, p. 314). It retains 
the old name, 6 miles X.AY. from Lystra, and contains a remarkable 
series of churches cut in the rock. 

P. 347 (Q, 33). Pasa and Paspasa were probably alternative forms. 
So in Phrygia (C, 18) inscriptions have both Salouda and Salsalouda, 
and I have unnecessarily supposed that the latter was due to an error 
of the engraver : in Ephesos there was -a tribe Benneis or Bembineis, 
Wood, Inscr. Temp., p. 4. 
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P. 368. The Latin list published by Gelzer, of bishoprics subject to 
Seleuceia of Isauria, is so important and so difBcult of access in the 
Jahrbuch that I add it here ; — 


13 Claudiopolis 

11 Diocaesareia 

12 Oropi 

15 Dalisandos 

14 Sevila 

2 Kelenderis 

3 Anemori 

4 Titopolis 


5 Lamos 

6 Antiocheia pai^va 

7 Nefelia 

8 Eistria 

9 Selemmta 
10 Yotapi 

18 Philadelphia parva 
17 Yiinopolis 


16 Germanicopolis 

— Mosbda 

■ — Domaeciopolis 

21 Sbidi 

— Zinonopolis 
20 Andrasson 
19 Miloy 

22 Xeapolis 


I give this list in the original order, and prefix the numbers showing 
the place of each town in Hieroeles : No. 23 Lauzados is omitted in the 
Latin list. Three cities given in the Latin list are omitted by Hieroeles. 

P. 117. Gambreion, placed by Franz on 0. I. G., No. 3562, at Kinik 
between Pergamos and Germe, has been omitted.* 

Pp. 193, 440. Niese’s papers on Strabo in Ehein. Mus. 1883, and 
Hermes, though they have taught me much since I read them in 
April 1890, have not altered my opinion about the eleven oivitates in 
the province Pontus as arranged by Pompey. 

P. 247. Mithridation in Pontus, given by Pompey to Brogitarus, 
when he made him king of the Trokmoi in b.c. 63 or 62, must be a city 
on the frontier of Galatia and Pontus, taken into the Eoman province 
Galatia in b.c. 25. It is, therefore, most probably a temporary name of 
Eukbaita (unless that town was j)art of Gazelonitis, as is very likely) or 
Karissa or Euagina. 

P. 376. Mommsen, differing from Marquardt, p. 387, considers that 
Cilicia was separated from Syria, and governed by a praetorian legate 
from as early as 58 a.d. See Ees G. D. Aug., p. 173. 

P. 442. In March 1890 I saw Kubitschek’s article, “die sullanische 
Aera” in A. E. Mittheil. a. Oesterr., 1890. His polemic against 
Cichorius in “Berlin. Sitzungsber.,” 1889, p. 365, who places the era 
in 84, is conclusive. Kubitschek makes it Sept. 23, 85. I still prefer 
June 22 or July 1, 85. I do not admit that an insciiption of Apollonia 
can be taken in evidence of an era, which, as Mommsen observes, is 
confined to Phrygia and the eastern parts of Lydia. Kubitschek doubts 
my copy of the Trajanopolis inscription. I have verified it on the 
impression, and am permitted also to quote Prof. Th. Mommsen’s 
opinion, after inspecting the impression. My reading is correct. The 
titles of the emperor show complete ignorance of the proper forms, and 

* Pakaleia in C. I. G., 3568, must not l)e connected with Pankaleia (p. 231); 
31. lYaddington (on Le Bas, 1011) corrects tlie text to Paraleia. 
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tire consistent rvitli any year of Hadrian’s reign. The last lines 
are ; — 

iTniJ,fXrjOevT(jiv [S«)0-]6[£(']oi!S ’ApTe[/rt- 
Swpoa ToC Mcvittitou koI ^ikdvOov SuKr- 
Oivov ^. Itovs orS’. p.7^(ros) Aetoa 
I have not seen Cichorins’s paper. 

At the last moment, through the kindness of Dr. Imhoof Blumer, I 
am able to add the following notes from his “ Griechische Miinzen.” 
He rejects all coins of Dia in Bithynia, referring them to Diospolis- 
Kabeira-Keocaesareia. He dates the era of Amaseia in 2 B.C., of 
Komana Pontica in 35 a.d., of Gangra in an uncertain year, 4 b.c. at 
latest. He accepits Sebaste of Paphlagonia as a city coining money, and 
takes it as a name of Kytoros : I should rather, from the facts which he 
-quotes, take it as a title assumed by Amastris for a few years. His 
explanation of Nikomedeia Dipontos can hardly be accepted. It means 
that the territory of the city extended from sea to sea, i.e. from the gulf 
of Astakos to the Euxine. The facts quoted by him about the name 
Ketis or Kietis disprove the theory advanced by Svoronos, and disputed 
on p. 455. 

P. 253 (E, 21). The changes in Galatia Provincia, maybe completed 
as follows. The evidence is fragmentary and insufiBcient. Most of the 
dates are got from coins, according to the corrections of Imhoof 
Blumer. 

B.c. 25. The kingdom of Amyntas formed into a province, including 
the three Galatian tribes, Lykaonia as far as Lystra, 
Isaura and Derbe,* the greater part of Pisidia, Milyas, 
and Kabalis. 

7-4. Paphlagonia, with Gangra and Andrapa, is added to the 
province on the death of Deiotarus Philadelphus. The 
exact year is uncertain. 

6. Komama, and probably Augustus’s other colonies, Olbasa, 
Kremna, Parlais, Lystra, Antiocheia, founded. 

3 or 2. Quirinius, governor of Syria, conquers the Homonades. 

Apparently, they must have been attached to Galatia, 
rather than to Syria-Cilicia. See Mommsen, Ees Gest. 
D. Aug., p. 177. 

2. Sebastopolis and part of Kolopene added to the province on 
the death of Ateporix; also Amaseia and probably 
Gazelonitis. 

A.I). 35. Komana, and probably Ibora, Verisa, and even Siara, added 
to the province on the death of Dyteutos. The districts 
of Amaseia, Gazelonitis, Sebastopolis, and Komana, are 

* Derbe was in e c. 20 attaclied (Strab. p. 5G9) to the Eleventh Strategia of 
Cappadocia : sec pp. 337, 372. 
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summed by Ptolemy under tbe name Pontus 

Galaticus. 

P. 364 (T 7). At tbe last moment M. Waddington f)oints out to me 
a piece of evidence which I had by an unpardonable and hardly 
conceivable oversight omitted* : Diocaesareia struck coins as Metropolis 
Kennaton (see ‘ Hist. Num.,’ s.v.). To sum up the evidence about 
Diocaesareia-Prakana, it was — 

1. In the Hecapolis, i.e. on the Ermenek Su or lower Kalykadnos ; 

2. In Kennatis, which struck coins along with Lalassis both 

under the dynast Polemon and as a Koinon, and must 
therefore be conterminous with it ; 

3. Not far from Seleuceia tsee p. 364) ; 

4. On the road from Laranda to Seleuceia : 

5. A frontier city between the Turks of Konia and the Bj'zantines, 

at the time when the latter possessed Seleuceia and the 
road along the coast. 

6. According to my interpretation of a coin, adjoining Olba; 

7. Mentioned along with Claudiopolis and Olba by Hierocles, in 

the valuable Latin list, p. 452, and in Notitia III . ; 

8. Mentioned along with Claudiopolis and Hierapolis-Koropissos 

in Notitia I. 

These arguments seem conclusive. The only doubt that remains 
is whether Leake’s conjectural position of Claudiopolis at Mut is correct, 
in which case Diocaesareia should be placed on the road between it and 
Seleuceia, or whether Leake is wrong and Diocaesareia was at Mut. 
Mut seems to be the important and central city on the great road from 
Laranda to Seleuceia : now Claudiopolis is a Eoman Colony, which 
w'ould naturally be placed on such a road, and for this reason I feel 
bound to follow Leake. Diocaesareia, to judge from its coinage, was a 
more important city than Claudiopolis, of which no coins are known : 
Diocaesareia is implied in several references to be on the above- 
mentioned road, and the historical allusions show its importance in the 
twelfth century; but Claudiopolis is hardly mentioned throughout 
history, and bishops of Claudiopolis are much less frequent at the 
Councils than those of Diocaesareia (unless Kardabounda be the native 
name of Claudiopolis). The arguments 5 to 8 however suggest that 
Diocaesareia was between Claudiopolis and Mut. It is evident that 
in any case Claudiopolis and Diocaesareia were neighbouring cities, 
and the example of the ancient Laodiceia ad Lycum and the modem 
Denizli (Thingozlu according to Mas Latrie, Tresor de Chron., p. 1800) 
show that the comparative importance of neighbouring cities may vary 
much between the latest Byzantine and the Turkish time.f 

* It 13 given in my table of Isaurian cities. 

t I can add in Sept, 1890 the confirmatory epigraphic evidence, discovered by us in 
July, lhat Claudiopolis vras situated at Mut. 
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Now what was the line of road from Claudiopolis (Mut) to 
Seleuceia? Col. Stewart traversed this road, crossing the Kalykadnos 
south of Mut, and keeping the right side of the river. Frederick 
Barharossa, who must have marched by way of Mut, traversed the 
mountains by SibiUa, reached and crossed the river of Selephica, 
i.e. the Kalykadnos, and then again traversed the mountains to 
Seleuceia, where he was drowned while a second time fording the river 
(see p. 346). 

Diocaesareia, then, along with Kennatis, I have placed on the south 
side of the Kalykadnos, not far from Claudiopolis. This position 
shows that M. Waddington’s restoration of the coin of Polemon (see 
p. 373) may still be correct, though that which I have proposed is also 
plausible. 

P. 366 (T 15). M. Svoronos’s paper in ’Ap^. 1889, p. 67 

(shown me by Mr. Head), proves the existence of a form Kl HTQN in 
the legend on coins of Koropissos, as confirmed by an Athenian 
inscription. He therefore concludes that the Koropissos which struck 
coins is the city between Archelais and Savatra, and not a city of 
Isauria. He has not observed in the first place Koropassos, not Koro- 
pissos, is given by Strabo, the sole authority who mentions it (except 
perhaps Ptolemy under the form Adopissos) ; secondly, that Koropassos 
was apparently a mere village, which it is hardly justifiable to turn 
into a metropolis of an otherwise unknown people ; and thirdly, that at 
the Nicene Council Athenaeus Corpissitanus is mentioned among the 
bishops of Isauria, so that he is not coiTect in saying that Koropissos of 
Isauria is quite unknown. It also probably occurs in the Peutinger 
Table as Coriopio. I see no difficulty in taking Ki^wv and KiyTMV as 
equivalent forms, reproducing in Greek letters an Isaurian name, which 
was pronounced with y following the K. A similar exam^rle of the 
spirant to introduced after A in Isaurian pronunciation is explained on 
p. 312, note, and p. 402. The spirant y is represented in Greek by I in 
the Pamphylian forms EETFEAIIYZ, ZEAYMIIYZ, ETAEniYZ. See p. 453. 

P. 373 (T 41), 417, 450. The proposed identification of Laerte and 
lotapa (Smith’s Diet., s.v. lotapa) is impossible, for coins of both cities 
occur. But they seem necessarily to be very near each other, Laerte in 
Pamphylia provincia according to Ptolemy, while lotapa is proved by 
its very name to have been in the kingdom of Antiochus and lotapa. 

P. 375, and p. 371. Lakanatis should perhaps be placed further- 
west than Selentis. The evidence is unsatisfactory. The argument 
that it was south of the Ermenek Su (p. 371) depends on the assumption 
that the coins of Antiochus reading AAKANATON belong to the period 
41-72, when Antiochus seems only to have had territory near the coast; 
but they may have been struck in 38 (see p. 375). 

P. 380 (T 56). The passage of Cinnamus, p. 180, which is quoted 
on p. 382, T 63, may seem to be adverse to the situation assigned to 
von. IV. 2 H 
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Lamos ; 'but that passage is a serious diiSculty in other respects, for it 
distinctly implies that the fortress of Lamos was in Cilicia. Possibly 
the word Cilicia is used by Cinnamus in the old and wider sense, 
including Cilicia Traeheia. The situation which I assign to Lamos, 
however, is merely a choice among difiieulties, which I cannot clear up 
completely. Cinnamus and Strabo are distinctly adverse to me. 
Mr. Bent has kindly sent me a slight sketch of his splendid discoveries 
near the river Lamos ; and between the mouth of the river and the site 
of Olba are several ruins which may belong to the city Lamos. For the 
present, however, the arguments in this difficult ease are not so strong- 
as to make me waver in my allegiance to the Byzantine documents. 

P. 390 (V. 6). An additional argument for the site of Parlais so far 
to the west might be found in the inference drawn by Mommsen in his 
last edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum, p. 119, that Augustus 
founded no colonies in Lykaonia, but only in Pisidia. But in the first 
place Augustus must have interpreted the name Pisidia in a very wide 
sense ; for he founded Lystra. In the second place the inference from 
his words and his omissions cannot be pressed, for he does not claim to 
have founded any colonies in Galatia, yet Gerina (see p. 224) seems to be 
his foundation. 

P. 423. M. Waddington informs me that on grounds of style, he is 
disposed to place Titakaza in Mysia. 

I purchased a copy of Eittmeister von Diest’s “ Von Pergamon iiber 
den Dindyunos zum Pontus ” in London on May 5, 1890 ; and have to 
add some notes after a hasty glance over his most interesting and 
accurately written account of his journey. His paper is in many 
respects a model of what such a paper should be. In one point I am 
indebted to him for an important correction ; but in all other places 
where he breaks a lance with me, I remain of opinion that my 
arguments are untouched and unshaken. 

His descriptions of the country are clear, and his map is, in those 
parts where I have travelled, like a picture of what I saw. I have 
been struck with the same quality in Admiral Spratt’s map of Pisidia, 
whereas in Kiepert’s maps, drawn not from sight but from the reports 
of travellers, it is notably absent. In my book all attempt to describe 
the country has been precluded by consideration of space and time ; and 
I see little prospect that I shall ever be allowed by other work to 
record great part of what I have learned about the country. 

Von Diest pays great attention to the explanation of Turkish words, 
and we find in his work few errors. In a number of cases he gives me 
new information as to the meaning of names. My knowledge of 
Turkish has been entirely picked up by ear from the peasants, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to get from them any explanation of a name. I 
have always paid great attention to distinguishing Turkish from non- 
Turkish names ; but the peasants can hardly be brought to understand 
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■what you want when you ask what is the meaning of the name of their 
■village. A village is called Okiiz Eytik ; you ask the meaning ; the 
invariable reply is “ It is the name.” If after five minutes of explana- 
tion and questioning you elicit at last that the name means “ Ox-Mound,” 
you are very lucky. Of the slighter errors that occur in Von Diest’s 
paper, I give some examples : p. 10, Karaveli, personal name, should be 
Kara Yeli, “ Black Yeli ; ” p. 5, Eri-gol should probably be Egri Goz, 
“ Squint Eye,” a very common name ; ibid., Kotch means “ Earn ; ” 
p. 15, Jaila (YaEa), “ summer residence of nomadic or semi-nomadic 
tribes;” p. 17, Jaghschilar (YaghjHar), “Hunters;” p. 19, Kosse, a 
word commonly misunderstood, is given correctly (or nearly so) ; 
p. 27, the account of Seibek (Zeibek) is thoroughly accurate for the 
first time in print, so far as I have seen ; p. 28, Kara-Chiderli ; Heuder 
(as I have spelt it) is, if I rightly understand my informant, the name 
of John Baptist; ibid., Harmanar should be Harmanlar. 

On p. 11 (compare my p. 117) he describes the ruins at Bergas, 
where Dr. Schuchhardt places Perperine. The fullest description is' 
given by Eabricius in Athen. Mittheih, 1886. No evidence for the 
name Perperine is given except a general argument from the words 
of Strabo, p. 607. The passage of Galen, quoted in this book, p. 117 
and p. 13, seems to have escaped the notice of all these writers. Galen 
expressly states that Perperine bordered on Pergamos. 

Von Diest fixes Larissa at Burnudschuk (Burunjiik), relying chiefly 
on Aristides’s description of his journey from Smyrna to Kyme and 
Pergamos ; he does not mention that I discussed the journey at length, 
and fixed Larissa accordingly, in 1881. He also discusses the situation 
of Neon Teichos; he rejects the situation at Yanik Keui (which I 
proposed in 1881), and places it between Boz Keui and Okiiz Keui, where, 
however, he says that he has in vain looked for ruins. He concludes 
from this, not as he ought that his situation is wrong, but that all 
traces have disappeared. Let me quote Prof. Ernst Eabricius against 
him (‘ Theben,’ p. 5) : “ menschliche Ansiedelungen pflegen die 
natiirliche Beschafienheit des Bodens in einer Weise umzugestalten, 
dass die Spuren auf Jahrtausende unvertilgbar bleiben.” These words 
are indubitably true. 

Not to spend a couple of pages on a point that I proved in 1881, I 
need only say that Yon Diest’s arguments do not seem to me to touch 
the point at issue. Neon Teichos and Larissa were rival cities 
competing for the command of the Hermas plain. Strabo’s account of 
the foundation of Neon Teichos by Locrians before Kyme itself was 
founded, which Yon Diest takes for real history, is a mere myth 
founded on the historical relation between Larissa and Neon Teichos. 

Several cases have struck me in which Yon Diest has not quite 
accurately represented my words. On p. 26 he says that “ Eamsay, der 
zrdetzt diese Gegend bereiste,” states the sources of the Pythikos as 

2 H 2 
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being at Aigai. I was tlie first and not the latest visitor to Aigai, viz. 
in January, 1881. I went up from Ali Agha to it one day, and 
returned within forty-eight hours. The country was a blank on the 
maps, and, speaking in contrast to Myrina at the mouth, I loosely said 
that Aigai was “ near the head of the ” Py thikos. I am afraid that I 
have in many other cases used a similar expression, though I knew that 
the place of which I was speaking was miles below the actual source. 
The sketch map which I gave represented only what I had seen. No 
one had ever before put the Pythikos on a map, and I simply put it in 
as far as my eyes had seen it ; and my sketch was printed, emitting 
part of what I placed on it (viz. the two rivulets surrounding Aigai 
mentioned in my text) ; as I did not see a proof of the map, it was out 
of my power to make any correction. This took place in 1881, and 
even in 1882 the map published by M. Pettier in the Bulletin makes 
the Pythikos rise far below Aigai and quite near the sea. Perhaps this 
is what Von Diest is thinking about. 

On p. 32 Von Diest attributes to me the paper describing the 
Pythikos valley and the ruins of Usun Assarlyk (Pzun Hassanli is the 
correct name), the description of which is so vague that he complains 
that even an eye-witness cannot follow it. I did not write the paper ; 
I have not explored the valley of the Pythikos ; I have never seen the 
ruins at Uzun Hassanli. 

On p. 48 he says that I have not visited the Murad Dagh (Mount 
Dindymos). That is not quite accurate. It is tiue that 1 did not 
make the same route as Von Diest describes; hut I have been very near 
Bel Ova, and received detailed information about Bel Ova, Oisu, and 
the other places described by Ton Diest. All the names which he 
gives are familiar to me. My opinion was that there was here no city, 
but only villages comprised within the bishopric of Appia. Von 
Diest s clear and admirable description only confirms my opinion ; but 
still I fully acknowledge that of the two names which he suggests, 
Tiberiopolis may possibly belong to this neighbourhood. It is', 
however, highly improbable that a city with a coinage like Tiberiopolis 
should be situated in this remote and obscure distiict, where I doubt 
whether any trace of Grmco-Roman civilisation existed until the third 
century. I still see no reason to alter any opinion expressed in C. B., 
part II., about this district, and regard Von Diest’s work as a distinct 
confirmation of mine. 

Von Diest argues on p. 41 against my opinion about Koula, and 
about the ancient village Koloe in Kara Tash district (see pp. 123 and 
432). His arguments contain several inaccuracies. He considers it 
improbable “ that the stone should have been carried ten miles across 
the mountains. Such statements of the Turks are always untrustworthy. 
The sixty-three Greek coins found in the neighbourhood attest that an 
ancient city existed at Koula ; Koula, therefore, is Koioe.” I have only 
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to remark that I kave known larger stones carried a longer distance ; 
that there are no mountains between Kara Task and Koula ; that I do 
not depend in this instance on any statement of Turks ; that I have 
proved the existence of an ancient city Satala near Koula, and of a 
Byzantine fortress Opsikion even nearer stUl ; and that Koloe was a 
remote country village and not a city. I may also say that I have 
known Asia Minor more years than Von Diest months; that I have 
visited Koula three times, seen the stone on every visit, and investi- 
gated its history as carefully as I could. Von Diest spent one night in 
Koula, and saw no ancient remains except some coins purchased by 
a physician in the town ; yet I know that numerous ancient remains 
exist in the town, brought chiefly from Satala, partly also from Tabala, 
Maeonia, and even greater distances. On the strength of this limited 
acquaintance with the town and its surroundings, Von Diest is not 
justified in waiving aside my assertion, that the stone in question was 
brought from Kara Task by a Greek dealer in madder-root, with the 
words “ derartige Angaben der Turken sind stets unzuverlassig.” 
After ten years’ experience I also have learned something about the 
worthlessness or value of such evidence ; and I have also learned that 
some travellers will pick up trustworthy information and see numerous 
remains where others will find no remains, and be told only falsehoods. 

Von Diest places Trajanopolis at Ushak on the authority of Kiepert. 
I have shown that Trajanopolis was situated at Giaour Euren, “ Infidel 
Enins,” about six English miles east of Ushak. Von Diest gives this 
name incorrectly as Giauren. His transcription of Turkish names 
sometimes shows that he has not understood the peasants’ pronunciation, 
which often slurs over a syllable (compare his Hadjischein for Hadji 
Hussein, on p. 47). Unfortunately, Von Diest did not explore the 
branch of the Senaros that flows from Tchedje Keui past Banaz to 
Islam Keui. I have a suspicion that Alia may be found beside Banaz. 
Banaz was formerly the seat of government, which recently has been 
changed to Islam Keui. See p. 138. 

After reading Von Diest’s remarks about the Tembris valley, I see 
nothing to alter in what I have said about Prepenissos, Kotiaion, and 
Dorylaion. On the few points in which he differs from me I remain 
unconvinced by his arguments, and it is not advisable to spend more 
time on them. 

We now come to a point in which Von Diest (p. 58) enables me to 
correct a mistaken argument in the text of this book (p. 207 ff.). I had 
refused to accept Texier’s identification of Mudurlu with Modrene ; but 
according to Von Diest the ofiicial name is Mudumu. I cannot refuse 
to identify Mudurnu with Modrene. I must follow the natural and 
simplest interpretation of the evidence, whatever difficulties be caused 
thereby. Mudurlu, then, is a remarkable and indisputable example, 
such as I have long sought, of popular etymology modifying a name to 
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get a form with a meaning in Turkish. I have, therefore, to retract 
and apologise for my words in speaking of Kiepert’s “ error ” in 
identifying Mudurlu with Modrene. 

Next arises the question, does this affect the site of Mela, which was 
included under the same bishopric? I must answer in the negative. 
Justinianopolis-Mela seems to me to be placed on the Byzantine 
Military Eoad by the argument in Chapter G . But, if Ibora on the 
Iris and Pimolisa on the Halys were united under one bishop, I see no 
difficulty in assuming that Modrene and Mela, at a less distance from 
each other, were united under one bishop. 

Another difficulty arises with regard to the river Gallos and the 
village Modra at its source. Von Diest accepts Perrot’s view that 
Modra also was situated at Mudurlu. This I cannot accept. Strabo 
distinctly asserts that Modra was in Phrygia Epiktetos, or Phrygia 
towards the Hellespont (p. 543), and Mudurlu cannot possibly be in 
Phrygia.* Moreover the bishopric of Gallos was subject to the metro- 
politan of Nikomedeia, and I have tried to show what were the limits of 
Nikomedeian authority. The argument which I have advanced about the 
river Gallos from Strabo’s statement as to its distance from Nikomedeia 
is also, I think, strong. Von Diest’s argument on p. 68 is founded 
on a mistranslation. Strabo does not say that the Sangarios becomes 
navigable in consequence of the access of water from the river Gallos. 

The change of position of Modrene relieves us of the difficulty with 
regard to the bounds of the Themes, as described on p. 211. 

Justinian’s bridge over the Sangarios (see p. 214) is said by Von 
Diest to be about 6 or 8 kilometres from the present bed of the river. 
It is built over the river Tchark Su (which flows out of the Sabandja 
Lake, and joins the Sangarios not very far from the sea), the Melas of 
Pachymeres, II., p. 331 (see p. 210). It has now no connection with 
the Sangarios, though the country between them is level, so that a 
former connection is quite possible. The bridge has eight arches, and 
is 435 metres long. 

Von Diest’s paper is fuU of information about the Kaikos valley. It 
remains for some one now to do the Kaystros and Maeander valleys. 

P. 127 and p. 155. MM. Waddington and Imhoof Blumer assign all 
the coins to Germe on the Kaikos. The opinion expressed in the text 
was not founded on proper study, and for the present I of course defer 
to their opinion. 

P. 342. Mr. Bent has justified my forecast completely; he has 
discovered Hieropolis (i.e. Kastabala), with inscriptions of Artemis 
Perasia, on the north side of the Pjramos, where it comes nearest 
Osmanie. Considering the remarkably diverse opinions of M. Th 
Eeinach and M. Imhoof Blumer, the confirmation is highly satisfactory 

* Perrot’s work is not accessible to me in Aberdeen. Ton Diest reiJorts that Perrot 
considers Strabo guiltj- of an error. I prefer to follow Strabo. 
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j Akanthos, 424 
1 Akarbous 216, 221 
' Akarkous, 216 
j Akharaka, 113, 431 
! Akhyraous, 79, 129, 156, 160, 167 
I Akilisene, 310 

Akkilaion, 144, 172 note, 225, 241, 435, 439, 
444 

Akmonia, 29, 42, 54, 55, 84, 91, 138, 168, 
396 note, 429, 434-436, 441 
Akrasos, 125 

! Akroenos, 10, 54, 79, 87, 139, 151, 199, 
277,340,343, 356, 359,411,444 
Akrokos, 209 
1 Aksiare, 390 
I Ala II., 55. See LTlpia 
j Alabanda, 49 
I Alandri Flumen, 232, 421 

! Fontes, 143, 421 

Ala Sheber, 16 
' Alaston, 137 
\ Alastos, 173, 398, 426 
I Albostan, 35, 276. See Arabissos 


^ See pp. 5 note, 12. Modern local names are not as a rule given. 
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Alcibiades, 36, 41, 170 
Aldilos, 430 
Alectoria, 246 
Aieian plain, 385 
Aletliina, 209, 236 
Aleuros, 426 

Alexander, 23, 24, 26, 43, 44, 85 

Alexandreia Kar* ’'Io-<rov, 358 

Alexandrou Kharax, 136 

Alexius Comncnus, 78, 80 

Algiza, 105, 107, 411 

Algonia, 411 

Algounia, 411 

Alia, 20, 138, 369, 459 

Aiiassus, 254 

Alieros, 398, 426 

Al-Toliil, 445 

Alloeira, 127 

Alopex, 248 

Aloudda, 54, 68 

Aloudda or Elouza, 138, 168, 369 

Alyattes, 62 

Alyattos, 422 

Alypos, 210 

Alytadavizon, 56 

Amadassos, 143 

Ainanos, 310 

Anianiis, 385, 386 

Amara, 342 

Amaseia, 45, 48, 64, 65, 70, 73, 85, 192, 
253, 257, 260, 263, 267, 268, 290, 318, 
321,324, 329, 453 

Amusiris, 91, 184, 193, 318, 429, 453 
Amazons, 34 
Ambanaz, 79, 139 
Ambason, 139 

Amblada, 10, 127, 252, 306, 334, S€4, 390, 
393,395, 396, 411 
Ambrena, 246 
Amida, 17, 311 
Amilanda, 334 

Amisos, 27, 28, 45, 58, 77, 194, 262, 268, 
310, 325, 446 

, era of, 194, 441 

Amlada, 334 
Ammianus, 17 
Ammuria, 445 
Amnesia, 77, 278 note, 312 
Amnias, 45, 278 

Amorion, 30, 49, 91, 142, 170, 172, 198, 
203, 215, 221, 229, 230, 247, 265, 278, 
346, 354, 360, 401, 422, 436, 444, 451 
Amos, 424 note 
Ampelada, 127, 334 
Amponn, 78, 79, 139, 233 note 
Ampons, 233 note 
Amysianon, 77 
Anabasis, 41 

Anaboura, 10, 143, 397, 421 
Anadyaata, 64 
Anagome, 167 
Anagos, 411 
Anagourdes, 207 
Anaia, 241, 439 
Analiba, 71, 275 
Anaiibla, 56, 71, 270 
Anastasiopolh, 446 


Anastasiopolis Galatiae, 241, 244 
Anatolia, 25, 75, 81, 82, 83, 86 note, 87 
Anatolic Theme, 151, 202, 204, 211, 213,. 

216, 226, 249 note, 330, 350, 356, 423 
Anava, 80, 81, 130, 136 ‘ 

Anazarba, 281 

Anazarbos, 291, 311, 341, 348, 350, 365,. 

374, 381, 382, 385, 386, 415, 451 
Ancyra, 20, 49 See Ank. 

Andabalis, 303, 306, 346, 360, 449 

Andala, 276 

AnJeira, 155, 163 

Andrachman, 359 

Andraka, 297 

Andrapa, 254, 297 

(Neoclaudiopolis), 192, 195, 316,. 

320, 325, 453 

Audrasos, 340, 350, 354 note, 448 
Andrassos, 368 
Andriana, 161 
AndronicopoHs, 88, 113 
Andronicus Palaeologus, 88 
Anea, 104, 111 
Anelonica river, 129 

Anemourion, 81, 350, 358, 361, 363, 372,. 
380, 383 

Angelokome, 206, 207 
Angelofcomites, 129, 163, 207 
Angora, 242 

Angora (Ankyra), 16, 81 
Ani, 305 note, 448 
Anineta, 104 
Ankore, 179 

Ankyra, 17, 29, 31, 40, 46, 48, 50, 66, 08,. 
75, 81, 237, 239, 240, 243, 237, 290, 318, 
334, 340, 356, 405 note, 422, 444, 446 

— Sidera, 131, 147, 168 note, 430,433 

Anna Comnena, 79 
Annesoi, 326, 327 
Anpelada, 334, 411 
Antandros, 106, 166 Jiofe 
Anteus, 396 note 
Antheia, 112 
Anthios river, 396 
Antigonus, 35, 36 
Antigous, 141 
Antioous, 65 

Antioch (ol* Pisidia), 47, 57, 85, 453 
Antiocheia, 29, 43, 49, 150, 333, 390 note^ 
394, 39G, 398, 400, 411, 453 

ad Maeandrum, 85 

ad Tanrum, 279 

• — — Cariae, 423 

Isauriae, 380 

parva, 452 

Antiochiane strategia, 69, 372, 375, 377 

note 

Antiochus, 17 

Anti-Tauius, 23, 35, 55, 221, 270 
Antonine Itinerary interpolated, 75 
Antoniopolis (Antinoopolis), 65 
Antoniopolis, 121 
Anydroi Pyrgoi, 198, 346, 448 
Anzes, 329 
Anzethene, 325 note 
Aorata, 155 note, 208, 236 
Apadaa, 350 
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Apameia, 29, 49, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
74, 75, 78, 80, 81, 85, 180, 428, 430 

ad ilaeandr., 44, 85, 369 

-Celaenae, 60, 61, 201 note^ 434 

Cibotos, 393, 403, 430, 431, 438 

Apenzinsos, 307 
Aperlai, 425 
Aphaka, 386 
Aphnitis, 157 
Aphrazeia, 216, 218, 227 
Aphrodisias, 49, 114, 422 
Apia, 54, 146, 151, 178, 458 
Aplekta, 199 
Apocomensis vicus, 246 
Apoll'maris, 55 
Apollo, 14, 24, 312 
' Lairbenos, 84, 136 

Didyraean, 112 note 

Sarpedonios, 379 

Apollon Patroos, 304 

Apollonia, 19, 44, 49, 57, 252, 396, 400, 
412, 414 note 

ad Rhyndacum, 119, 180,181,190 

Cariae 

Lyciae, 425 

Lydiae, 126 

— ' — of Pisidia, 44 note, 86 

Apolloniatis lake, 181 

Apollonis, 126, 167 

ApoUoaos Hieron, 123 

Aporidos Kome, 172 note, 421 

Apotropaios, 110 

Appia, 146. See Apia 

Aptaos, 163 

Aqace SaiTena, 10 

Aquffi Saraven£e, 264, 268, 297, 301 

Aquilius, Manias, 47, 164 

Aim, 218, 249 

Arabessoi, 312 note 

Arabissos, 35, 49, 55, 77, 221, 271, 276, 
277, 278, 280, 309, 311, 350 
Arabraka, 275, 286 
Arabs, 87 
Aranda, 382 note 
Arane, 71 
Arangas, 71 
Aranis, 71, 275] 

Arasasa, 49, 272, 288, 306 
Arasizia, 412 
Arathia, 306 
Araunia, 246 

Arauraci or Arauraka, 55, 56 
Arauraka, 275, 286 
Area, 66, 273, 314 
Arcadiopolis, 114, 225 
Arcelaio, 237 
Archangelos, 12, 108 

Archelais, 29, 49, 50, 198, 284, 294, 298, 
303, 340, 343, 358, 360, 363, 412, 446 

Colonia, 255 

Archelaopolis, 66 
Ai'cbeopolis of Lazlca, 66 
Arcilapopolis, 66 
Ardala, 276 
Ardistama, 344 
Area, 246 

Arega-Arca-Arga, 66 


AiMopolis, 128 
Argajus, 307 note 
•, Mount, 301 

Ai’gaiosj 286, 291, 352 note, 301, 307, 340 
mte 

Argaous, 342 
Argeias, 136 
Argeos, 340 

Argiza, 105, 107, 154, 155, 166, 306, 335, 
384, 411, 438 
Argesis, 155, 165, 438 
Argos, 286, 308, 340, 353 
Argustana, 255, 286 
Arianzos, 285, 347 
Ariaratheia, 55 

Ariarathia, 274, 303, 306, 310 
Ariarsatheam, 313 
Ariassos, 155 
Aristagoras, 29 
Ariste, 133, 181, 183 
Aristion, 139 
Arkadiopolis, 104 
Arkasta, 412 
Arkhalla, 306 
Arkut Khan, 42 
Arniaxa, 270, 303, 306 
Armaza, 270 
Amenia, 58, 82, 199 

•Cilicia, 340, 382 

Minor, 46, 56, 69, 71, 284, 303, 

315, 330, 416 note, 447 

Prima, 325, 327 

Secunda, 325 note, 313 

Tertia, 313, 325 

Quarta, 325 note 

Armeniac Theme, 77, 142, 216, 220, 249, 
267, 316, 321 
Armenians of Cilicia, 309 
Armenokastron, 201 
Arminiac, 445 
Aronda, 398 note 
Arsinoe, 358 
Artake, 102 
Artanada, 382 
Artanas, 162 

river, 438 

Artaxer.xes, 36 

Artemea, 153 note, 154 

Artemidorus, 35, 50 

Artemis, 34, 110, 111, 240, 411, 414 

Anaeitis, 131 

Anaitis-Leto, 30 

Boreitene, 121 

Perasia, 460 

Persica, 128 

Aryassis, 155 
Arzapa, 17 
Asarinum, 66, 308 
Ascania, 47 

Ascanian lake, 47, 57, 189, 209 
Ascanius, 189 
Ascaratana, 129 
Ascnlac®, 119 

Ashagha Khoma, 79 note. See K 
Asia, 47, 50, 95, 104, 314, 423, 437, 438 
— Central, 27 
Asian Era, 441, 452 
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Askaenos, 121 
Askania, 407, 408 

, Lake, 47, 57, 189, 209 

Askara, 412 
Asmosata, 429 
Asopos river, 134 
Aspendos, 394, 402, 416 
Aspona, 216, 221, 243, 254 
Assakaliba, 351, 353 
Assos, 106, 118, 168 note 
Assyria, 34 
Astakos, 179 
Asteles river, 131 
Astra, 382 
Astytzion, 210 natQ 
Ataia, 119 

Atarnea, 153 154 

Atenia, 148, 387, 398 
Atenoa, 398 
Ateous, 143 
Athenais, 136 
Atmenia, 397 
Atravion (Tatavion), 65 
Atreus, 40, 189, 437, 439 
Atroa, 189 
Attagaina, 314 

Attaia, 166 noU^ 241, 369, 439 
Attaleia, 44, 49, 58 note, 127, 381, 389, 401, 
412, 420, 430 
Attalid Kings, 44 
AttaJiota, Michael, 57 
Attalos, 437, 439 
Attanassos, 136 
Attea, 105 

Attoudda, 49, 83, 135, 369, 433 

Atyokhorion, 84, 136 

Atzoula, 210 

Aud-ai, 412 

Augaza, 105 

Augilos, 20 

Augusta, 384 

Augustopolis, 10, 79, 143, 178 
Augustus, 47, 58 
Aulax, 118, note, 211 
Aulindenos lake, 135 
Auliou Kome, 105, 106 
Aulokra, 142 
Auiokrene, 142 
Aulokreni Fontes, 172 
Aulonia, 154 

Aureliopolis, 106, 122, 127 
Auriana, 55 
Aurokra, 142, 151, 168 
Auxentius, S., 19, 20 
Axiottenos, 122, 131 
Ayasaluk, 59, 109, 324 
Ayasman, 401 
Ayaz Inn, 40 
Azalas, 210 
Azaniora, 312 
Azanoi or Aizanoi, 146 
Azara, 411 
Aziottenos, 122, 101 
Aziris, 71 

Baaxes, 150, 189 
Babylnii, 61 


Badimon, 281, 291, 312 
Bagadaonia, 349 
Bagis, 131 
Bagrum, 361 
Baiae, 66 
Bais, 66 
Baisteanoj, 163 
Baka, 381, 382, 386 
Baklan, 445 
Bakshish, 31 
Balabitene, 325 note 
Balbadon, 216 
Balcea, 132 note 
Balia, 438 

Baljik Hisar, 36 note 
Baltolibas, 385 
Banaba, 371, 383, 419 
Banaz Tchai, 54 
Banes, 159, 189 
Baradis, 20, 421 
Barata, 86, 337, 357, 394 
Barbalissos, 357 
Barbaricus, 357 
Barbarossa, 79, 81 

'Frederick, ISO, 346, 368, 434 

Bardaiitta, 141 
Bardas Phokas, 141 
Barenos river, 159, 207, 437 
Bareta, 216 
Baretta, 105, 141 note 
Bargasa, 422, 424 
Bargylia, 423 
Bariane, 323 

Baris, 49, 154, 159, 252, 388, 390 note, 394, 
396 note, 405, 406, 407 
Baro(ukl)ia, 412 
Barsalium, 71 
Barzalo, 71, 300 
Basgoidariza, 56 
Basileia, 190, 251 mte 
Basileion, 93, 196, 244, 446 
Basilika, 78, 208, 236, 445 

Therma, 10, 57, 220, 265, 268, 281, 

297, 301, 315, 446 
Basiiinopoli<, 15, 179 
Basiliscus, 294 
Basri, 238 
Bataloui>, 445 

Bathvrrhvax, 141, 220, 266 note, 267 note 
Bathys, 141, 144, 213 

Khyax, 76, 220, 266 

Batransia, 234 
Battea, 412 
Bazanis, 325 
Bazis, 347, 449 
Behrara, 118 
Bel, Gez, 55 
— , Geuk, 55 
— , Dede, 55 

, Kara, 61 

, Kuru, 55 

Belisa, 329 
Belokome, 207 
Bemmaris, 279 
Bonadek, 445 
j Bennet, Major, 5, 55 
! Beiineu-5, 144. Zeus 
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Benaisoa, 85 note. 144 
Bent, Mr., 22, 460 
Berbe, 22, 394 
Berbeniakon, 158 
Berisa, 329 
Bernard, Prof. M., 5 
Beroea, 302 
Berrhcea, 382 
Besh Karifrh Eyuk, 30 
Beudos Vetus, 143, 405, 421 
Bey Keui, 31 

Sheher, 79 

Bibassos, 424 
Bidana, 18, 402 

Leontopolis. 18 

Bidane, 4u2 
Biiejik, 78 
Billaios, 443 
Bimboa Dagh, 55 
Binam, 16 
Bin Bir Kilise, 86 

— Tepe, 32 
Bindaios, 430 

Kuduxu-polis, 421 

Bindeo'5, 174, 177, 387, 404 
Bithynia, 40, 44, 45, 65, 74, 94. 150. 191, 

205, 322, 435. 437, 440, 443 
Pontus, 15, 6s 

— Prima, 415 note 

Secnnda, 415 note 

Bithynion-OIaiidiopolis, 45, 65 
Bithynion-Hadriana-ClaiuUopolis, 196 
Bitziano, 191 note 

Bizana, 18 

Biznna of Armenia. IS 
Bizenui, 251 
Bizya, 428 
Black Sea, 28, 48, 58 
Blados, 154, 155 334 

I\fy3iae, 133 

Blandos, 275 

Blaundos, 44 nof(% 68, 84, 12«>, 127, 137. 

3.34, 388, 425 
Boaiia, 412 
Boghaz, Harir, 80, 81 

Keui, 28, 29, 33 

Bohn, 13 

Boiabad. 77, 268 

Boitiniathes, 412 

Bolatli, 80 

Bolbosos, 371, 383 

Bolegasgus, 17, 257. 259 

Boli, 45 

Bonyssa, 91 

Bor, 88 

Boreitene, 121 

Borissos, 307 

Boryza, 182 

Bosphorus, 48, 89, 87 

Boucoleon, 185 

Boudeia, 143 

Bousama, 294 

Bousmadis, 369 

Bozanti Khan, 68 

Boz Kyr Kaimmakamlik, 18 

Bregmeni, 119 

Bria, 102, 137 


I Brianea, 246 
Briges, 34 
' Bnoula, 113, 422 
' Brioulla, 104 
Brouzos, 10, 49, 139, 151, 168 
Branca, 240 
Brunga, 183 
Bryas, 183 
Bryklike, 384 
Buccellarii, 352 

Buccellariote Theme, 211, 216,219, 248, 321 

Buldur Lake, 47 

Bulladan, 83 

Bunar Bashi, 54 

Buuas, 246 

Buz£ea, 246 

Bywater, Mr., 5 

Byzantine Military Road, 75, 197, 200 
Byzantine Roads, 48, 74 
Byzantion, 240 

See also K in many words 
Caballucome, 359. See Kaballa 
Caelius, Mount, 110 
Caena, 68, 346, 360 

Caesareia, 26. 28, 29, 49, 50. 64, 76, 199, 
219, 256, 267, 268, 270, 281, 291, 303, 

1 305, 311, 342, 346, 349, 350, 355, 386, 

402, 446 

Germanica, 180 

Helgas, 196 

— — Isauriae, 366 

Lydiae, 124 

Maeoniae, 131 

Mazaka, 28, 39, 50, 64, 75 

Calahi-el-Ghabe, 236, 445 
Calcedonia, see Chalcedon 
, Caleorsissa. 56, 71 
i CallUtus, 19 
Cambe, 304 
Camisa, 275 
Campo Amoeno, 243 
Canna, 338 
Caparceae, 69 
Caparcelis, 302, 314 
Capareas ^Kaparkelis), 69 
Cappadocia, 17, 20, 27, 28, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
41, 45. 46, 56, 58, 03. 69, 73, 98, 252, 
j 281, 308, 314, 317 f, 337, 339, 350, 352. 
I 371 f, 386, 399 note 

j Prima, 301, 348, 415 note 

Secunda, 74, 75, 283, 305 

— Tertia, 75 noft', 283 

Cappadocic Theme, 216, 226, 231, 249 note, 
316, 356 

Caria, 11 nofc, 49, 95, 415 
Carissa, 417 n Ae 
Carmalis, 288. See K. 

Carolath, Prince, 46 note 
Caroura, 49 
Carsagis, 71, 275 
Carsat, 56, 71 
Carthage, 14 
Cams, 20 
Castabala, 66 
Castora, 234 
Casus, 135 note 

2 I 
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Catabana, 279 
Cat.ibolo, 6(3 
Cedreniis, 20, 21 
Celaenae, 36, 37, 40 

Apaiweia, 41, 00 

Cellarion, 329 
Celffius, 162 
Cenasem palidem, 240 
Cenaxis, Like, 242 
Genoa Gallicanon, 240 
Cepora, 64 
Ceratse, 240 
Ghailiara, 414 

Chalcedoa, 20, 142, 179, 184, 196 note, 240, 
428 

Ohalcis, 01 

Ghamanene, 283, 290, 296, 447 
Charakene, 384 
Charalanipius, 116 
Charax, 71, 81, 163 

Alexaudri, 163 

Chateau Cingulaire, 130 
Chei*mside, Col., 5 
ChiliokoiQon, 328 
Ghogeae, 240 
Ghoioe, 260 
Chonarion, 329 
Choria Miluadika. 420 
Chorsabia, 71 
Christianity, 304 
Christopolis, 114 
Chrysoboullos. 384 
Chrysopoli^, 143, 139, 204 
Chrusam, 313 

Churches of the King, 236, 445 

Chiisa, 286 

Ciao.i, 275, 014 

Ciacis, 314 

Cibistra, 306 

Cibyrrhaiote Theme, 384. itv K. 

Cichorius, 452 
Cilices Mandacadeni, 119 
Cilicia, 12. 27, 33, 39, 50, 58, 60. 7.3, 77. 
98, 253, 3l0, 311, 314. 350, 375, 383, 386 

Campe-stris, 36.5. 374 

Prima and Secunda. 376, .383 

Trachtda, 58. .336, .361, 450 

Cilician Gates, 27, 28. 37, 3.8, .59, 42, 4.3. 58. 

66, 77. 198, 199, 220, 321 
Cinarn, 247 
Civitot, 186 ruAe 
Claudeikouiun, 3o3, .373, 309 
Claudias, 71, 302 
Claudiconium, 303, 37.5, 399 
Ciaudio-Derbe, 303. 3. >7, 373, 399 
Cl ludio-laodieea, 3(i3, 373 
Claudiopoiis, 20, 45, 65, 69, 75, 182, 28.5, 
303, olO, o'8. 322, 358. 361, 363, 3b6, 
373, 394. 399, 447, 450, 454 
Claudiopoiis Bith,, 182, 31S, 322, 435, 447, 
451 

Claudiopolia G.ippadociae, 71 
Claudioseleiicei.i, 399, 406 
(deoD, 32 

Glotedanza, 56 note 
Glotoed.inza, 56 n<Ae 
Cocleo, 168 note 


Cocleo, Cotieo, 54 n*jte 
Gocusos, 49 
Codtisabala, 272, 310 
Coduzabala, 49, 274, 292 
Collegium, 338 
Gnl]ign4)D. 51., 9 
Goloe, 263. See K. 

Coloneia, 267. See K. 

Theme, 267. S<’e K. 

Goionia, 55, 325, 363, 444. Sec Arclielai 

. Gomama, 57 

' Theodorias, 320 note 

! Golonossus, 246 
Colo>a,ae, 36, 37, 49 
G’(»mama, 57, 39.8 
< 5'maiia, 49 
I Comaralis, 270, 2S.8 
Gomitanaaso, 242, 360 
j Gomitanaaaos, .344 
I Comnena, Anna, 70 
I G’omnenus, Alexins, 80 

! .lohn, 80 

— — ■ Manuel, 78. 79. 80. 86 

Gongousto'-, 361 
i Gonisiuin, 153 note 
Gonslantini Oolhs, 220, 266 
Gontin., Theoph., 20 
G<matantine, 19 

Pov})hyrogenitus. 20, 76 

; Constantinople, 25* 26, 74. 76, 77. 8<> 
Oopas. 246 
; Gorailia, 417 note 
' C<-riopio, .358, 363 
Come. 71 
' Cornelius, 161 
Corop!^so<, 394. See K, 

. G*'rvounte, 70 
. Gotena. 17, 28‘\ 287 
O-tiaujn (Kutiaiun). 54 note 
Cousin, M., 45 
Oraca, 514 
1 Grenina. 398 
. Greutius, P., 20 
, Oifpsu-', 29, 33 
I Grusiu>, 14 
I Cubnllum, 422 
j Gucu'um, 294. .S ,/ Kukuisos 
Cumanadensis, 379 
GuinialG, 262 
Curia, 130 
Curtius, 28, .52, 84 
Gvpru^, 81 
Cyni-^, 41, 42, 138 

Cyznos, 58, 119, 154, 162, 166, 212, 4 
438 

Dap.enat, 412 
Dahtneus, 398 
Dabesa. 340, 354 
D.ihinai, 14-8, 388. 412 
Dabhs, 182, 240, 443 
Daoozae, 262 
r>.id.ileia, 430 
D.^daleis, 129 
Dada-tana, 195, 240 
Dadybr.a, 66, ly.-3, ;3i;^. ,303 
Kastamon, 66 
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Daedalorum, 131 dote 
Dagaiasso, 274 
Dagalassos, 270 
Dagona, 275 
Dagona (Dragona), 71 
Dagottheni, lyO note 
Dagousa, 71 
Dagouta, 190 
Dakai, 262 
Dakibyza, 184, 2'')8 
Dakaai, 262 
Dakora, 306 
Dakoroa, 306 
Dalaada, 71» 3')0 
DaKlis, 120, I-JS 

Dalisandos, 310, 3j5, 35-8, 366, 379, 
419, 450 

Dalisandos (Fassiiler), 39, 69 
Damalis, 186, 204, 2"-8 
Damascus, 312 
Damatry, 20, 213, 312 
Dana, 449 

Dana (Tyana), 15, 42 
Dandaxina, 273 
Daokoine, 41 2 
Dnoutha, 230 
Daphnoudion, 430 
Daphnousia, 132, 4-'*o 
Daphnusia, 15 
Daphnutii, 196 note, 430 
Daranulis, 447 
Daras, 446 
Daraulia, 445 
Darbuloun, 321 note 
Dardanos. 152 
Daveioiikoiiif‘, 125 
Darenos, 159 
Darnalis. 447 
Darsa. 408, 421 
Darsilam, 408 
Darzila, 421 
Dascuaa, 71, 314 
Daskousa, 55, 71, 275 
Daskylion, 131, lyU, 444 
Daskyiitis lake, 131 
Dasmenda, 29", 312 
DastarkoG. 290 dote, 312 
Dasteira, 29o note. 312 
Daxunon, 3)29 

Dazmiun, 22o, 263, 326, 328 
Daziinonis, 329 
Debalakia, 143 
De Boor, 114 
Deeapoiis, 132, 3>>6 note 

in Palestine, >66 dole 

Lvdia, 3i»i> 

Lauriae, 335, 365, 36»», 424 

Dede Bel, 55 
Deiotarus, 192. 453 
Deirman, 16 note 
Dekapolis of Isaiiria, 1»5 
Delemnia, 251 
Demaktdla, ;)07 
Demetna^, 586 
Dmetriu. 64 
Demetriiun, 65 
Demos Tiii'Minte-'n, 43 1 


395, 


Demou, 420 

Demousia, 420 

Denizler, 80 

Denizli, 80, 83, S3. 454 

Derbe, 99, 35)6, 371, 375, 453 

Deiebol, 83 

Derende, 71, 309 

Detaba, 424 

Dia, 196, 443, 45 3 

Diadochi, 54 note, 36 

Diarkekis, 17 

Diatora, 412 

Didyma, 425 note 

Didyraion, 112 

Didvmos, 227 note 

Diehl, M., 45 

Diga, river, 129 

Dilimnia, 251 

Dindorf, L., 19 

Dindymos, 138, 146. 151. 227, 458 
Dinia, 421 
Dinia-Chelidoiiia, 43 
Diniie, 142, 17" 

DiociEsareia, 25, 28" //oft.’, 235. 310, 331, 364, 
363, 371, 382, 45", 454 
Diocaesareia Phrygiae, 135 
Diocletian, 74 
Dioecesis Asiana, .505 
Dioklea, 13y, 151 
Dioklea or Dokela, 55 
Dionvsopolis, 44, 49. 84 note, 86, 136 
Dios Hieron, 104. 114, 420, 430 
Diospolis, 196, 453 
Dipotamoi), 141*, 178, 356 
Djaldia, 445 
Djarsioun, 445 

Do.ira, 268, 281, 2s7. 297, 3ol, 304, 305 
Dodurga, 45 
Doghun HiSi^r, 42 
(D)ogra, 67 
Dogra, 268 
Doidya, 126 
Doidye, 44 iXofe 
Dokeia, 2*57, ;U*5, ’,21, 356 
Dokela or Dioklea, 1’59, 151 
Dokimian marble, l.)5, 433 
Dokimion, 14, 4u, 43, 44, 53, 54, 139, 170, 
2J2, 433 
Dokimos, 40 
Dolicha, 279 
Doliche, 277 
DolichUte. 425 
Domitianopolis 122 
DomitiopoUs, 366, 37' > 

Dona, 268, 297 
Dora, 268, 297, 329 
Dorano, 67, 70, 261 
Dons, 181, 443 
Dorkou, 1<84 

Dorvlaion, 16. 4i\ 49, 54, 66, 78, 79, 81, 86, 
144, 168, 197, 199, 2"1 209, 212, 

226. 231, 233, 23*5, 2;;7, 239, 241, 278, 
301 aotCj 153, 3t)i. 4»>5 note, 428, 435, 
436, 439, 444, 445, 459. 

Doublet. M., 52 
Doudada, 412 
Douliohia, 277 
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Draconia, 71 
Dragai, 347, 443 
Drakon river, 188 
Drepana. 187 
Drexler, 14. 10 
Drizes, 348, 449 
Drizion, 348 
Druina, 245 
Drys, 189 

Dau-l-kala, 340, 354 notc^ 338 autc. 445, 443 
Ducange, 19, 20, 77 note 
Duchesue, M. 1’Abbt.S 9, 20, 21, 52, 53, 15»1, 
319 

Dugaria. 245 
Durzela. 498 
Diisae, 35 

Duaepro Solynipum, 34, 35 
Dyteutos, 453 
Dzoul’kila, 445. See Dau 


Earsos, 287 
EbageDa, 305 
Eccobriga, 242, 251, 259 
Edessa, 279 
Egdana. 344 
Egdava, 339 
Egerdir, 4u7 
Egypt, 31', 30 

Eirenopoli'. 331, 335, 371, 374, 384, 386 

Eireumenia, 412 

Ekk(ea), 41 2 

El A'bra. 233 

El-Afa-chini. 445 

El-Agradh, 236 

Elaia, 105 

Elaioussa, 373, 380, 381 

Sebaste, 372 

Elemokaprios, 134 
Eleinopolis, 187 
Eleinos river, 134 
EleutheroeiJices, 386 
Elias 227 note 
El Kbaiidj. 2t.'3, 233 
Elouza, 13S 
Elyes or Elle?, 57 
Empelos, 2u7 
Eadelekhone, 27'> 

Eaiatratus, 243 

Enteleia, 300 

Ephesian Gate, 35 note 

Epheaoa, 19, 23, 27, 28, 30, 42, 45, 48, 49 

50, 59, 60, 32, 84, 104, 109, 118, 137, ; 

227 note* 2* 1, 344. 402, 415, 4-j1, 432 
Theologos, 19 

Epiktetos. Phrygia. 145, 150, 251 note \ 

Ei)iphaneia, 66, 281, 383 
Epiphania Syriae, 302 
Epiphaniu>, 13 
Eregarsina. 71 
Erezii, 155 
Ergasteria, 166 
Ergasterion, 155. 43S 
Eriboia, 185 
Eribolos, 185, 2'J9 
Eribulo, 249 
Eriste, 181, 183, 196 


' Eriza, 21, 45, 46 note, 133, 421, 422 
Erizii, 119 

. Erpa, 49, 55, 271, 277, 280, 308 
j Erpha, 289, 308 
: Ertogrul, 16 
Erymna, 112, 419 
Erymosvkea, 276 
Erythrai, 105 
Eski Sheher, 86 
Esouakoiiie, 412 
Etemia. 395, 418 
Etonja, 260 
j Etsya, 171. 235 

' Eaagina, 248, 261, 268, 305, 452 
Euagina (Fuagma), 70 
1 Eiiaiaai, 302 
j Euaissai, 394 
Euarzia, 245 
Euasai, 302, 304 
Euaza, 195 
Eubisa, 305 
Euchiaes, 245 
Euda^na. 261 270 
Eudoixata, 71, 330 

i Eudokias 10 note, 18, 10, 140, 177, 216, 

1 221, 225, 226, 344 

j Phrygiae, 151 

j Eudoxata, 330 
j Eudoxiana, 330 
j Eudoxias, 225 
Eudoxiopolis, 225 

I Eudo.vioupolis, 177 note, 387, 404 
Eugenia, -231 
Euippe, 422 

Eukarpia, 14, 49, 139, 151, 168 
Eukhaita, 20, 21, 52 note, 53, 77. 93, 101 
note, 268. 278 305, 318, 371, 383 

note, 395, 429. 448, 452 
Eukhaneia, 20, 21 
Eulepa, 270, 303 
Eumei-s 67. 274 

Eumeneia, 19, 44, 49, 80, 83, 136, 169, 
431 

I Euoisai, 304 
I Euphemias, 296 
j Euphorbiura, 49, 109 
j Euphorbus, 147 

I Euphrates, 28, 55, 57, 71, 311, 357 
[ Euphrate^ia, 17, 280, 301 
j Eurahou, 422 
I Euroraos, 422 
Eurymedon, 4^)3 
Eusebeia, 394-, 346 
Eusiraara, 314 
Eusipara (Fusipara), 70 
Euspeaa, Puspeua, 67, 71 
EusfKBna, 27.5 
Eustathius 12 
Evaii'-. Mr. A. J., 430, 434 
Ezara, 411 

Falami, 445 
I Fandj, 236 

I Fassiler or Dahi,andus, 39 
j Frtustinopolis, 18, 346, 352, 449, E. 

; Hal.O !, 68 

; Ferguson, the late Mr., 4 note 
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Fiara or Siara, 7U 
Fiarasj, 67, 308 
Filaction, 135 note 
Flavia, 116, 328 note 
Flavian®, 295 

FUvias. 281, 291, 311, 385, 451 
Flaviopolis, 385 
Flaviopoli^, Krateia, 45 

Lydiae, 121 

Phrvgiae, 148 

Fontrier, M., Ar., 120, 124, 125, 126, 128, 
132, 431 
Forbiger, 64, 98 
Foroba, 270, 306 
Forty Martyrs, Lake of tlie, 140 
Foucart, M., 124, 125 
Freshfield, Mr. D. W., 4 note 
Fuagina, 70, 261 
Fusipara or Eusipara, 70 

Gabado:sia, 349 
Gadiana, 297 
Gaita, 201, 359 
Gaiou Kome, 145 
Gaizatodiastos, 16 
Gaizatorix, 16, 444 
Galbana, 344 
Galakrene, 185 

Galatia, 10 note^ 28, 40, 45, 54, 57, 64. 68, 
70, 75, 78, 176, 192, 194, 196, 252. 26o, 
314, 3o4, ij 39, 341, ->40, Sio, 

377, 3(8, 439, 446, 44/, 451, 45o 

Frima, 242 

Salutaris, 221, 254, 437 

Galatia trans Halym, 250 
Galatious, I’ontus, 69 
Galea, 254, 297 
Galen, 13 
Galeniruni, 246 
Galesion, 165 
Gallesion, 110 
Gallipoli, 129 

Gallos, 182. 202, 205, 208, 234, 460 

Galmana, 344 

GambrioH, 452 

Gamniaousa, 143 

Gandeia, 127 

Gaugaris, 64 

Gangra, 45, 48, 257, 31S, 319, 321,447. 453 

— (Gerinanicopidis), 192, 258 

Ganzaeuos, 412 

Gardibia, 412 

Gardybia, 412 

Gargara, 106, 118, 166 note 

Garmias, 254, 322 

Garnake, 288 

Garsaoura, 284, 343 

Garsauritis, 283 

Garsi, 248, 259 

Gams, 20 

Gaudeia, 127 

Gauraiiia, 309 

Gazala, 323 

Gazelon, 323 

Gazelonitis, 192, 323, 452, 453 
Gelzer, 21, 427, 448, 450, 451 
Genesias, 76, 77 


Geonensis, 418 

Gemia, 10 note, 16, 217, 221, 224,237, 247, 
; 405 note, 456 

j Germaniceia, 221, 301, 

I Germanicia, 17, 35, 55, 77, ISO, 276, 291. 
i 311 

! Gernianicopolis, 301 note, 355, 358, 361, 365. 
t 366, 373. Gangra 
1 Germaniki, 279 

' Germe, 127, 155, 167, 211, 401, 460 
j Gei'mia, 224, 320 note 

\ Theodorias, 318 

' Germian hills, 155 note 
j Gerraocolonia, 322 
j Geron, 301 
j Getasa, 308 
. Geuk Bel, 55 
Gez Bel, 55 
Gezatorix, 16, 444 
Gharoboli, 236 
Gharubull, 445 
Giaour Kale-.si, 31 
Giuglarion, 130 
Giriudos, 20, 242 
Gisza, 412 
t Giza, 412 
; Glauama, 344, 361 
, Glaudia, 71 
iiiaukos, 14, 85, 136 
Olavama, 361 
Glycerins, 293 
Gneius Manlius Vulso, 46 
' Godasa, 67, 71, 275 
' Goeleon, 144 
“ Golden Street,’* 7 
Goleonta, 143 
I GonJosa, 71 

I Gorbeous, 46, 214, 216, 245, 255 

: Akarbous, 444 

I Gordiana, 246 

Gordiou, 16, 29, 30, 31, 225, 422 
Gordiouteichos, 163 
Gordiou Teichos, 421 
Gordorounia, 210 
Gordos, 132, 183, 210 
Gordoserba, 15, 183 
Gordoserboi, 210 
Gordou Kome, 210, 244, 444 
Gorgorome, 97, 335 
i Gianikos, 129, 159, 437 
Graos Gala, 81, 136 
Gratianopolis, 16, 226, 246 
Greece, 24, 32 
Greek Colonies, 44 
Grekkea, 412 
Greuber, Mr., 19 
Grimeuothyritai, .10, 149 

Trajanopolis, 

Guudusa, 67, 274 
Gyris, 77 
Gytarion, 351 

Haase, 201 
Ha*lath, 301 
Hadith, 278 
Hadreanuteba, 166 
Hadrian, 36 
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Hadriane, 416 
Hadriani, 196 
IlaJrianoi, 157, 160, 171 

— - Adriaiii, 181 

Bithyniae, 437 

Hadrianopolis, 42, 45, 56. 140, 141, 318, 
323 notCy 359, 393 

(A&iae), 92 

of Lycia, 421 

of Pisidia, 421, 422 

— — or Thymbrion, 400 

Paphlagoniae, 1U3 

(Phrygia). 171 

Hadrianoutherai, 155, lb7, 437 
Hadrianouthyrai, 148 wdi. 

Hagia, 111 
Haidarli, 86 note 
Haimane, 216, 226, 245 
Halala, 353 

Faustiiiopolia, 346, 449 

Haiikyrna, 405 

Halvs, 20, 27, 28. 20, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 41, 
42, 43. 52, 53, 55. 64, 75, 76. 77, 82, 191. 
226. 251, 267, 3o3. 314, 315, 321. 329. 
444 

bridges, 75, 218, 256 

Hama, 382 

Hamam Su, 30, 31, 41, 42, 54, 55 
Hamilton, 18, 41, 42 
Hamilton, W. J., 98, 127, 255 
Hammer-Purgstall, 16 
Harasos, 49 

Hardy. Mr., 20, 45, 443 
Harir Boghaz, 80, 8L 
Harmala, 134 
Harpasa, 423 
Harpasos, 423 
Harpy Tomb, 32 
Harrab, 445 
Harunie, 278 
Haza. 56 
Haz Keiii, 83 

Head, Ml',, 5. 13, 40 54 note 

Heleuopulis, 76, 179, 184, 186, 187, 201, 217 

Lviliae. 122 

Helennpontus, 21. 

Helgas-Uermanicopolis, 180 

Helikore, 179 

Hellespont, 34 

Hellespontia Phrygia, 150 

Heilespoiitus, 74, 95. 1 J2, 15.’., 437 

Hemerum. 189 

Heraclfcia, 35 

Heracleopolis, 326 

Herais, 136 

Herakleu, 13, 19.\ ;18. 321, 340 

ad Salbat,iiin 

ad Sipylum. 12. 109 

in Pontu, 191, 197, 44 

Kybistr:'., 16", 221, 339, 341, 34b, 

3-34, 448 
Herakles. 24 note 
Hercules Restitut‘-r. 4‘.'2 

Ap('tropai>>s, 11" 

Herinogenes note 
Hennokapeleia, 1 '52 
Hermokome, 412 


Hermon, 386 

Hermos, 59, 60, 61, 80. 105. 122, 168 
Herodotus, 19, 24, 27, 29. 30 riote, 31, 32, 
33, 36, 37, 41, 42 nofc^ 43 notc^ 52, 6u, 
61 

Hesychius, 14 
Hetenna, 418 
Heure&ios, 18 
Hexapolis, 142 
Hiera Gernie, 155 note 

Konie, 84. 138. 421 

Hierakoryphites, 381, 42u 
Hierapoli-., 15, 49, 73 note, S3, 84, 91, 13'), 
135, 167, 364, 423, 433, 449, 450 
Hiereia, 184 
Hieria, 162 
Hieroemsareia, 128 
Hierocharax. l‘>3 

Hierocles, 13, 73, 74. 92, 106, 120, 132, 
144 notfy 148. 15.!. 179, 247, 318, 323, 
371, 387, 395, 396, 407, 412, 415, 423, 
424, 429 

Hierokharax. 54. 139, 168 
Hierokometaj, 119 
Hierolophiensc.", 119 

Hieropolis 1", 14, 40, 49, 84, 85, 139, 168, 
342, 367, 46" 

Hieros, 195, 314 
Hierus, 241 
Hipponax, 37, 40, 58 
Hippourios, 127 

Hiischfeld, Prof. G., 10, 20, 38. 48, 61, 64, 


84 note, 9 

y". 

100, 

, no, 

1S7 

Hutet 

168 

notCj 

lyy, 

172, 

172 ' 

nOtCf 

iy:i. 

195, 

243, 

257. 

2B7, 

2.17, 

320 

note, 

335, 

400, 

402, 

403. 

405, 

400, 

408, 

411, 

414 

)iutey 

416 

note., 

CO 

4?.i5 







Hisn-al-Ghabra, 445 
Hi.'^pa. 71 

Hoirarth, Mr. D. G., 4, 5, 11, 20, 21, 22, 
143, 177, 432, 435 
Holleaux. M., 45 
Holuioi, 140, 171 
Homa, 4.34, 231. S>.c Kh. 

Homer, 52 

Homereion, 19 

Homonada, o-!4. 3bl. .3b4 

Homonades, .!35, -‘,05, 418. 4l9, 453 

Houorias, 197, 317. 323. note, 451 

Horophyiakes, 175, 178 

Hor&e-statioD, 203 

Hot Springs, 1 64 

Hours of ridiag, I'j.! 

Huda-Ter<li, 4":; 

Huimmn. l.‘i. It., 17, -jj oj „o/,. 
Hyakinthos., !?>*.« 

Hycronpntamuui, 24" 

Hydara, 56 
Hyde. 337, 3 !S 
Hydrela. 422 
Hyeiion, 1.14 
Hykhautem.i, 16 . 

Hylas, 24 
Hyliaiima, 423 
Hyih.s. 1-2. 143 
HymettA''. 51 
Hynia. 246 
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Hypaipa, 104-, 128, 167. 4-31 
Hypsela, 220, 249. 250, 265 
Hypsele (loniae), 165 
Hyrcani, 124 
Hyrgaleib, 49. 136 
Hyribolum, 240 

Iassos, 423 
Ibidinge, 369 
Ibis, Mount, 207 

Ibora, 263, 264, 321 notc^ 325, 326, 4.l> 3 
Ibora (Sibor.i), 69 
Ibrnham Pasha, 51 
Ibriz, 35, 39 

Iconium, 39, 42, 49, 50, 78, 79, 81, 87, 13t», 
171, 239, 299, 332, 342, 349, 357, 359, 
371, 373, 375, 376, 37i, 3 j8, 384, 393, 
395 

Iconoclast Emperor^, 8u 
Ida, Mount, 154, 207 
Ide, 341 
Idyma, 424 
Itiatun Bunar, 39 
Ikizari (Kizara). 69 
Iliad, 34 
llbeitenoi, 163 
Ilion Novum, 157 )iofv 
ilistra, 336, 448 
Ilouza, lOl, 138 
Ilyas, 101 
Imaion, 412 

Irahoof-Blumer, 13, 14, 40 n>h\ 453 

Imperial estates, 14, 15, 17 3, 449 

Indos, 135, 173, 438 

Ine Gbl, Inek Gol, Aine Gbl, 16 

Iimocentius, 19 

Insulae, 95 

lobia, IS 

logola, 295 

lopolis, 246 

lonopolis, 318 

lotapa, 373, 450, 455 

lotape, 69 

loukharatax, 139 

loulioupolis, 435 

lovia, 18 

Ipetobrogen, 240 

Ipsos, 35, 36, 43, 78, 140 

Irenopoli', 361, 365, 371, 374, 3.''6 

Zephyrion, 384 

Iris, 326 
Isamos, 352 note 

Isaura, 17, 18, 336, 343, 358, 377, 391, 45 h. 
453 

■ , Nea, 18 

Nova, 97 note 

Isauria, 25, 47, 57, 58, 78, 253, 336. 361. 

393, 417, 42-1, 449, 450 
Isauropolis, 18, 93, 343, 365, 370, 394. 395, 
429 

Isba, 101 note, 416, 420 
Isgerea, 145 
Ishkian Bazar, 46 note 
Ibinda, 9, 46. 421 

Lveiae, 425 

Isis, 19 ■ 

Iskelib, 64 


Iskome, 145 
Islam Keui, 30, 41, 54 
Bmid, 4u6 note 
Isniraid, 4 l»6 note 
: Bpa, 67, 71, 416 note 
Issos, 358 
Italy, 46 

luliopolis, 240. See J. 

Jews* Castle, 445 
' John Comnenus, 80 
1 Jonson, Ben, 4 

■ Julia, 29, 35, 49, 49 note, 140, 171 411, 412, 

434 

Gordos, 122 

Juliauopolis, 122 

Juhopolis, 71, 93, 229, 24U, 244, 444, 446 

’ Gordoukome, 195 

, on the Euphrates. 300 

I JuHo-Sebaste, 381. 384. 449 
I Justmiau, 15, 74, 75. 76, 80, 241, 247, 
248, 257, oOo, 312, 313, 318, 324, 329 
note, 356, 417, 428, 433, 436, 443 
Ju>tinmiiiopohs, 80, 2oi), 387 

Galatiae. 214,223,340, 343^444 

Kamouhanai, 221, 304 

Konana. 4“7 

Mela, 205, 20'\ 460 

Mokissos, 214, 220, 300 

Myrome, 420 

Nova, 2u5 

Gordi, 209 

Palia, 214, 340, 343, 444^ 

: Siblia, 136 

See also C. 

Kalaia, 189 
Kabak Tepe, 55 
Kabalis, 252 
Kaballa, 56, 171, 359 
Kaba^sos, 311, 386 
Kabessos, 386 
Kabissos, 386, 451 

■ Kaborkion, 202, 211, 213, 215, 229, 444 
(Kab)orkoi, 412 

Kademna, 248, 446 
Kadena, 297, ou8 
Kadmos mount, 1.4 

river, 134 

Kadoenj Macedoiies, 12<.> 

Kadoi, 122, 129. 147, 155, 16S, 241, 405, 433 

Kadosia, 182, 2u8, 247 

Kadouas, 155 

Kaej-oun, 28‘J 

Kagvetta, 136 

Kaibel, 97 Jf.te 

Kaikos, lo5 

valley, 209 

Kai^ari. 39 
Kai''OS, 276 
Kakkaba', 144 

or Kakkabokome, 14 

Kakkabokorae, 171, 233, 359 /ufe 

■ Kakoza, 412 
i Kala, 211 

' Kalamos, 129 
Ralanda, 118 
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Kalaiula, or Kalamos, 129 
Kalaiita, loO 
Kalathos, 189 
Kalbis, 4o8 
KaJikarnassos. 4Uj 
Kallipolis, 27»), :jul 
Kallirhhoe, 4n4 
Kalos Agros, 184 
Kaloudia, 280 
Kaluumi, 445 
Kaloiimne, 248, 44'3 
Kalpe, 191, 438 
Kalplt(l^, 299 
Kaltiorissa, 56, 71 

Kaiykadno>, 45, 58, 355, 301, 3b 7, 37‘». 
455 

Kalynina, 424 
KalynJa, 425 

Kamacha, 18, 57, 305 note. 310, 448 

Kamarga, 412 

Kambo, 17, 304 

Kami>a, 07, 315 

Kamisene, 303, 315 

Kamoulia, 304 

Kamoure, 27o 

Kamouresarbon, 304 

Kamouria, 304 

Kampai, 17, 3<U 

Kandroukome, 413 

Kangal, 274 

Kaniia, 344 

Kanotala, 3^7 

Kanlana, 419 

Kantina, 419 

Knparkeiis, 3)n2, 314 

(Cajtaroa^, Cai>arceae), GO. 7'* 

Kapniskerti, 382 
Kapoi, 111 
Kappadox, 314 
Kajims river, 134 
Kara Bei, 30. Ot). 01 

Eyuk Bazar, 46 

Atinin, 54. 87 

. Shnbaii, 87 

Hissar, 207 

Task, 123, 45S 

Karailja Sheher, 10, 86 
Karah^, 359, 389, 39l, 396, 419 

, Lake, 39 

Karalitis, lake. 173. 421, 438 
Kar.tllia. 252. ‘>33. 335, 358, 379, 3t«', .-■•5, 
396 iiotCj 419 
Karape, 71 
Karba, 276 
Karbala, 285 
Karbokurae, 412 

Kardabnunda, 2So 370, 454 
Karia, 134 
Karina, 116 

Kari'sa, 248, 259, 417, 452 
Karma, 412 
Kannala, 314, 447 
Karmala?, river, l'>0, 221, 288, 

310, ;il2 

Karmalis, 27'*, 288, 3"3, 447 
Kaj me, 127, 2' >9 
Karmeios. 42 


Karnali'', 70, 288, 447 
Karuura, 135 
Karpo, 191 
Kai“S, 290 

Kar>aga, 55, 56, 71. 275 
Karoeirda, 412 
Karsenda, 412 
Kar.sia, 208 
Kartaiimen, 184 
1 Karyalion, 35t» 

, Kasai, ,371, 417, 45a 
' Ka>ama, 270 
J\a'*es, 22‘>, 25o 
Kasm, 293, 350 
Kasonia, 413 
. Kassa, 383 
Kas^ai, 417 

Ka^tabala, 00, 69, 314, 336, 342, 3)57, 451, 
400 

KastallB, 164 

Kastamon, 278 /lofe., 321 note, 323 note 

, Ka'tanioiiui, 05 

Kastor, 17, 192 
Katabatala, 842 
Katakekauiiiene, 30. 132 

Laodmeia. 49, 343 

Kataouia. 283, 310, 354. 357 note, 377 

■ Strategia. 69 

Kata>amas, 270 
Kntcnna. 335, .>58, 395, 418 
Katenneis, 418 

, or EtenneB, 14 

Katiena, 413 
Katoiraiki.i, 159 
Kaulares river, 421 
Kavakli Dere, 00 
' Kayajik, l09 
Kavstriaiioi, 1^5 

Kavstro^, 12, lo4, 111. 114, 371, 431 

Kaysiron Fedion, I4a, 435 

K.izaues river, 135, 421 

Koaia, 114 

Kebreue, 153 note 

Kedrea, 2.13 

Kedrov, 2-64 iiofe 

Kelainai, -1^9 Apanieia 

Kelbi.vuon, l.Jo 
Keleiiai, •9»9 

Kelendevis, 350, 355. 358, 301, 307, 450 

Kelosuia, 412 

Keltzene, 310 

Kemsa, 278 

Kenkhreai, l‘»2 

; Kennatis, ,’.72, STu, 455 
Kepiiissot, 51 
Kep«»i, 111 
Keraniides, 102 

Keiaii.on Au'ora, .".n, 4_', 54, S5, 138, 148. 

ItiS 

Kera^ia. 412 
IvHra-'i^, 1-J4 
Kera'>ou>, .',-15, 447 
Kerbian pUra, 114 
Kere.li (Ki-ateia), 45 
Kirrtajia, 10 /a.fc 
Keretapa-L)iof aesareia. 135 
K'-r_.-, 15 : 
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Ketis, 344, 357 note^ 363, 366, 367, 371. 

375, 380, 455 
Keupren, Tash, 45 

, Vizir, 45 

Keuseli, 55 
Khabarda, 382 
Khaldia Theme, 316 
Khamaneiie, 315 
Kharadra, 380 
Kharax, 136, 184 
Kharax Alexandrou, 136 
Kharioros, 158 
Kharma, 412 

Kharsian Theme, 77, 248, 265, 267, 317, 356 \ 

Tourma, 250, 250, 317 j 

Kharsianon, 240, 277 j 

Kaatron, 343 I 

Khartum, 5 | 

Khasbia, 69, 342 | 

Khelai, 191 

Khelidon, 197 note 

Khelidonia, 43, 142, 421 

Khelidonion, 171 

Khliara, 106, 117, 130, 209, 432 

Khoma, 79, 80 

, Theme, 78, 231, 434 

, Yokari, 79 

Khomatenoi, 79 

Khouai, 19, 79, 80, 91, 135, 151, 232, 345, 
396 note, 423, 429, 434, 448 
Khthimena, 412 
Khurman, 309 
Kiakis, 70, 314 
Kianika, 314 

Kibotos, 186, 201, 208 note, 236 
Kibyra, 15, 46, 49, 120, 417, 420, 4:J8, 450 
Kibyratic era, 252 note, 442 
Kibyratis, 386 

Kibyrrhaiote Theme, 111 note, 384, 420, 423 

Kibyza 208 note 

Kidram>*s, 155 

Kidramouas, 155 

Kidro5, 234 

Kidyes-seis, 145 

Kidyessos, 49, 139. 151, 168, 4o5 
Kiepert, Protessur, 8, 10, 15, 16, 17, 35, 46, 
48, 56, 57, 64, 67, 69, 96, lOO, 114, 138, 
139, 148, 182, 208, 211, 243. 255, 258, 

264, 268, 271, 288, 314, 32o note, 391, 

39o note, 40t">, 4‘)1, 44o, 4o0 
Kietis, 455 
Kilarazos, 134 
Kilbianot, 105, 107, 114- 
Kilikia, 28 >, 303, 357 note 

Strategia, 69, 70 

Kilistra, 451 

Kiminian moimtains, 129, 159 

Kiminas, 159 

King’s chiirolies. 236, 445 

stable-, 2o3, 445 

Kinna, 245, 430 

Kinnaboriun, 54 note, 142, 148, 413 

Kios, 180 , 212, 428 

Kirgol, 20 

Kirkos, 352 note 

Kirmasli, 437 

Kirma-ti, 437 


j Kiskiso'5, 304 
! Kissaion, 190 
■ Kissos, river, 128 
j Kistramo-5, 382 
! Kitchener, CoL, 28 note 
i Kitharizon, 56, 325 note 
\ Kizara, 69, 302 
Klaiieos, 221, 23.) 

Klannoudda, 54 note, 127, 168, 369 

Klantea, 412 

Klaudias, 71, 302 

Klazomenai, 105, 108, 114, 115 

Kleisoura, 111, 314, 368, 381, 423, 434 

KLeisourarch, 277, 349 

Kleisourophvlax, 265, 312 

Klela, 412 

Kleodous, 164 

Kleros Oreines, 143, 178 

Poiitikes, 143, 178 

Kleustia, 412 
Kliraata, 371, 383, 417 
Khtai, 3)72 

Klotoidariza or Olotoidarizon, 56 

Kloudros, 136 

Kuidos, 424 

Knouteina. 412 

Koasta, 163 

Koinon Ohersonasion, 424 note 

Lykauiion, 339, 378, 419 

Koktemaiikai, 136 
Ko-ktema-likai, 422 
Kokusos, 301 

Koku.-sos, 55, 271, 273. 276, 291, 311, 350, 
385 

Kolbasa, 252 
Kolbassos, 264 not^. 

KoH-tolu, 40 
Kolobatos, 421 

Kolobrassos, 395, 4-17, 410, 450. Kolv» 
Koloe, 21, 101. 105, lid, 123. 219.432, 458 
Koloneia, 203, 267, 320 note, 325, 365, 4^ 

or Koionia, 17, 57, 76 

— Theme, 249 note, 267, 276, 316, 

317 

Koionia Archelais, 210. See Archolais 

Theodorias, 320 note 

Koiopene, 301, 315. 453 
Kolophou, 105. 431 
Kolose, 105, 107, 114, 219 
KuKssai, 61, 80, 135, , 140 . 429 
Kolvbras'io's, 252, 335, 300 note, 395, 396 
not\ 417, 419. 450 
Komaina, 57, 252, 396 note, 407, 419 
Komana, 28, 35, 55, 73 note^ 262, 271, 274, 
290, 3l<b 325, 326, 327, 329 note, 350, 
4'>7, 447 

Komana C ipp.idoriae, 66, 73. S5 

Pontioa, 27, 52, 58, 260, 310, 453 

K(<me Hiera, S4, 13S, 421 

Keitu, 155 not', 187 

Koramagene, 199, 219, 276, 283, 291, 301, 
IIIO, 350, 354 
Komniakon, 419 
Kommata, 216, 227 
Komi-taraos, 426 
Komition, 429 
Komodromns, 2.50 
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Konana, 387, 400, 407 
Konane, 25’i, 405, 410 
Konchas, 246 

Kone, or Konna, 139, 168, 430 

Konia, 79 note^ 87, 454 

Konioupoli", l02 

Konna, 130 

Koune, 40 

Konni, 430 

Kupetos, 164 

Kopidnados, 356 

Korake'bion, 450 

Korax, oOO 

Korbasa, 264 note^ 

Korniasa, 70, 252, 264 notCy 306 notCf 4l>5 
notCy 421 
Koina, 343 
Koniii, 71, 302 

Korniaspa, 75 noiey 264, 270, 288 note, 302, 
3o7, 315 
Koron, 355 

Koropaasos, 344, 358, 360, 455 
Koropis'-o'', 344, 358, 361, 363, 366, 367, 
o < 4, 094, 450j 455 
Korsagaina, 314 
Korj’dalios, 425 
Kurykov, 358, 380, 384 
Kos, 424 
Kobtraa, :»71, 383 
Kotaina, 17, 280, 287 
Koteuna, 418. See Kat 
Kotiaiun, 04, 144, 151, 168, 199, 201 note. 
2o9, 212, 241,371, 382, 395, 4oi, 428, 
4o6, 445, 4»)1, 450 
Kotrada, 323, 371, 383 
Kotyaion, 241 
Kouboukleia, 190 
Kouia, lol, -Jll, 432, 458 
Koumaletioa, 413 
Koundoza, 412 
Kourikon, 384 
Koiisea, 412 
Koutziagros, 323 
Kradra, 412 
Kragos Hill, 381 
Krano-'.iga, 412 
Kraaos. 126, 213,435, 444 
Kraasus, 144, 4o<) 

Krateia, 101, 193, 318, 443 
Kreinna, 421, 453 
Kromna, 91 note, 432 
Krya i’ege, 267 

Ktema Maximianoupoleos, 173, 420 Sci. M. 
Ktimena, 412 
Kubitsehek. 452 
Knnia, 340, 354 unU 

Kybiatia, 16", 3.1ii note, 314, 336, 337, 33\.*, 
341, 35", 357. 2.75 
Kydnns, •*.5" 

Kylindro', 35", 32i7 
KymbaLiios, 25ij 
K\ me, 105, 457 
Kyon, lul iiote. 422 
Kyl•l2o^. 1.^7, 2)52 note 
Kytimion, 420 
KytoroN 453 
Kyzl^tra, 306, 357 note 


I Lacotexa, 17, 287 
i Ladana (Dalanda), 71 
i Ladoinens, 70, 314 
j Laerte, 417, 450, 455 
Lagaia^^us, 66 
Laganeia, 65 note 
' Lagania, 195, 240, 244, 446 
I Lagbe, 15, 49, 137, 173, 175, 176. 182, 413, 
421, 431 

Lagoe, 49, 182, 413, 421 
Lairbeno^, 84, 136, 147 
• LakanatU, 371, 380, 455 
j Lakanis, 371 

I I.ake Ascania, 49, 57. See Ask 
Lakerios, 134 
i Lakotena, 280 
I iakriassos, 300 
I Lalakaou, 77 
, Lalandos, 22)1, 421 
[ LaUiudiim Fluiiien, 4*21 
j LalabU, 371 
I Lulasseis, 366 
i Lalasxis, 365, 372, 373, 375 
! Lalisandus, 335, 366 

Lanin&co or Lampsakos, 65, 70 
Lamchik, 445 
Lamos, 306, 380, 382, 456 
Lamotis, 380, 384 
Lampe, 115, 136 
Lampe.'', 163 
Lainpsakos, 160, 162 
; Lanka, 413 
Lankea, 413 

Laodiceui, 28, 35, 44. 46, 49, 50, 78, 80, 83, 
j 88, 389 

i Combusta, 29. 37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 

1 86, 198, 239, 358, 36u, 377, 40" 

! Katakekaumene. 49, 34 >, 40o 

I ad L\cum, 29, 35, 44, 85, 120, 

' 1.3", 134, 165, 167, 169, 304, 400, 423, 

I 43", 431 

I — Pontica, 28, 263 

i Laoumiaue, oo2. Ste Larianseue 
I Lapara, *201, *317, 350 

. Lykandos, 201 

i Lapei'jtra, 413 
i Laphystra, 413 
Liipistra, 413 
Laptokume, 413 
Lara, 387 

; Laiaiida, 44, 13", 28", 811, 330. 2>40, 8.”)5. 
j 358, 361, 363, 365, 368, 372, 382, 387, 
394, 454 
Larasa, 112 
! Larasiob. 112 

Laribsa, 1", 1"0, 29", 272, 457 

, turina, 317 

' Lanssaios, 112 

Laskuria, 2.5'a, 29" nvt: 

La'-.soia, 25o 

; »»r La^kona, 67 

Latens, 64, 65, 67 
■ Latint-s, 41 3 

mount, 1.34 

Lausta'a, 302 
' Lauzadob, 366, 370, 449 

Laviuiane or Laviansene Strategia, 69, 71 
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Laviansene, 276, 283, 290, 

303, 315, 410 

note 


Leake, 51, 52, 68, 8", 97, 

182, 205, 332, 

454 



Leandis, 70, 311, 314 
Lebedos, 105, 165 note 
Lechat, M., 13, 116 
Eegna, 20 
Lei, 424- note 
Leimmokheir, 134 
Lentiaiia, 158, 2U3 
Leo, 20 

LeoiitopolU, 18, O;'), 320, 32.J, 325, 343, 370, 
383, nute^ 428 
Leoiitob Koine, 143 
Le Quien, 15, 97 
Leto, 31, 121, 131, 147 
Leugaisa, 314 
Leiikai, 109, 2u2 
Leuke, 206 
Luida, 240 
Libadhia, 234, 445 
Libissa, 210 
Libum, 240 
Limenia, 413, 411 

Limnai, 172, 188, 294, 334, 389, 393, 396, 
397, 407. 411, 414 
Liageuthiil, Zach. t.. 15 
Lmoe, 15, 183, 199, 430 
Lipara, 126 
Lityerses, 23, 24 note 
Liverpool, 25 
Livissa, 240 
Livy, 20 
Lokana, 342 
Longias, 348 
Longiiiias, 348, 382 
Lophoi, 182, 206, 2os 
Lopadion, 117, 159, 160, 167 
Loreni, 120 
Loryma, 424 
Lutinos, 227 

LouIod, 77, 186, 2l6, 330 notej 339 note, 
343, 351, 449 
Luuma, 134 

Lounda, 49, 86, 134, 136, loO 
Lvfia, 11 note, 32, 49, 53, 58, 95, 393, 415, 
'438 

Pamphylia, 252, 421, 450 

Lyons, 29, 38, 59 

Lydia, 95, 99, 134, 4oS, 422 nofo, 423 

, Decapolis of, 132, 366 not: 

Lvkabas 8ozon, 135 
Lykandos, 291, 350 

Theme, 291, 317, 35o 

Lvkaones, 142, 151 

Trpds eySoy, 413 

Lykaonia, 38, 69, 73, 78, '''6, 99, 253, 308, 
330, 345, 346, 357, 364. 371 f., 372, 376, 
379, 388. 392, 395, 453, 4.>6. St'c 
Proseiiemmene 
Lvkiokome, 413 
Lvkokranitai, 15' >, 436 
Lvkos river, 59, 79, 83, 134 
■ valley, 42;l 

Lvrbe, 252, 335, 39'.' note, 395, 396 note, 
'417, 419, 450 


Ly',ias, 29, 41, 44, 49, 54 note, 86, 143, 171 
j Lvsimachus, 35, 40 
' Lysinia, 173 
Lysis, 421 
i river, 170 

i Lystra, 101 note, 332, 333, 336. 358, 376, 
! 377, 390, 394, 396, 398, 450, 451, 453 

! Lytadarizou, 56 
’ Lytararizon, or Alytadarizon, 56 

Macedoxes, 125 

I Asculacae, 119 

lUauudeis, 127 

; Ooidyenoi ?, 126 

Dokimeis, 14, 139 

■ — Hyrkanoi, 124 

Ivad<'enoi, 120, 147 

I Xakraseitai. 126 

, I’eltenoi. 136 

Thyateirenoi, 126 

! Macedonia, 34 
; Macedonian Colonies, 44 
■ MacMillan, Mr. G. A., 4 note 
i Macrina, 294, 322, 328 
Maderi, river, 234 

I Mjcander, 3o, 37, 38, 41, 5", 58, 59, 73 note, 
I 88, 104, 113, 389 403, 422 note 
Magalasso, 270 
Magariassos, 3o7 
Maghra, 21, 22 
Magidion, 122, 130, 211 
Magnesia, 13, 19, 49, 50, 104, 305, 421, 422 
note, 432 

1 (ad Sipylum), 61, lo8, 1 16, 125 

, Magnesian Gate. 35 
j Magydos, 394 
, Mahomet, 108 
I AJaiandros, 4<lo 
i Maion, 412 

i or linaion, 18 

. Maionia, 123, 168, 211 
Maisena, 280, 314 
Makedoues Kadoenoi, 120, 145, 147, 
Makelioii, 307 
Makestos rivei*, 147 
5Iakre, 43'} 

Makrina, 294, 322, 328 
Malagina, 197, 202, 208 
’ Malajiiia, 445 

; Maiakopaia, 284, 287, 295, 330, 340, 354 
; 7iote, 356 

Malandara, 71, 270, 303, 606 
Malatia, 82, 278. 445 
Malkunia, 340, 354 iuite 
M.illos, 288, 35»8, 385, 387, 393, 395, 396, 
4'j8 

Malo^, 17 

Galatiae, 251 

TTpos 2a/c?por. 413 

Malmistra. 385 
Maiiialos, 112 
Mamas, 352 note 
Maranla•^um, 285 
Mami-'t.i, 385 
iMamoiita, 413 
5lampsMa, 385 
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Mampsoukrene, 384 
ilanaua, 419 
Mandakada, 155 
Mandalo, 150 
Mandra, 413 
Mandrai, 153 note 
Mandri Fontes, 143, 232, 421 
Mandropolis, 421 
Manegordo, 240 
Slanegordos, 242 
Manegordus, 20 
Mangana, 2<io 
Manglasia, 19, 110 
Manista, 385 

Aqiiilms, 47, 164 

Manlius Vulso, Giieiiis. 46, 170, 225, 4053 
408, 421 
Mannert, 64, 98 
Manon-s, 64, 65 
Manoua, 419 
Mansis, 385 
Mantalos, 150 
Mantineion, 194 

Manuel Comneniis, 78, 79, SO, 80 
Manzikert, 267 
Marallis, 413 
Marandana, 270, 303, 306 
Marandara, 270 
Maragos, 271 

Marash, 17, 35, 276, 278, 301, 311 

JIarathoD, 51 

Marcianns, 20 

Mardara, 71, 270 

Marinna, 165 

Marissos, 307 

Marmara, 112 

Marraaritzana, 448 

Marmessos, 164 

Maroga, 273, 300 

Marpessos, 164 

Marquardt, 15, 196 note, 444 

Marseilles, 25 

Marsia, 413 

Marsyas, 24, 49, 403, 423 
Martyropoli^, 311 
Masalaios, 356 
Mascha Konie, 106, 107 
Masdrenoi, 126, 432 
Masikytos, 425 

Mas Latrie, M. ile, 12, 19, 454 
Masora or Ka->ara, 71 
MaiisiNsn, 2:U, 278 
iMastara, 23i4 

Mastaura. 104. 113, 127, 422 note, 426 

MastU'^in. 127 

Mastya, 43)2 

Mataza, 286, 307 

Matiane, 295, 3<>4 

I^Iatrica, 258 

!Matyro}Mili.', .V25 note 

Maurianun. 350 

Mauroka'^trun, 267 

Ma.ximianai, 15, 182, 101, 196 

Maxiniianepolis, 173, 227 note, 394 

M .iximianoupolis, 420 

M.izaka, 28, 35, 3.0, 43 note, 284 )>jte 

^Mazansn. 246, 417 


; 3Iedes, 33 
; Media, 62 
i SleJian Fmpire, 29 
! Medikion, I80 
Mediterranean, 58 
Megalassos, 270 
Megalopolis, 315 note, 326 
Megalopoliti^, 315 note 
Mela, 183, 202, 205 460, 

Mela or Modrene, 15, 460 
ileladjeoa, 236 

j Melagena, 197, 202, 208, 236, 445, 460 
I Melagina, 202 
j ilelaina, 204, 438 
, Melangia, 202 
i Melangeia, 16 
Melanouilion, 112 
Melanpagos, 109 
Melas, 215 

Melas river, 210, 215, 460 
Melentenes, 71 
Meies river, 115 
j Melissa, 36, 41, 42, 170 
Melissopetnon, 267 
Melita, 313 

Melitene, 46, 55, 66, 60, 70, 71, 82, 83, 221, 
270, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 283, 
288, 369, 310, 312, 313, 330, 350, 351, 
:’>84, 447 
Meloe, 355, 367 
Meh 'koine, 136 
j !Melos, 355 

Melouos, 354, 361, 367 
' Menibitcii, 3ul 
5Ienaea, *20 
Men Askaenos. 396 
Men Askenos, 121 
I Men Karou, 135 
I Menemen, 108 
' Men*>s Home, 135, 137^ 

Men or Sabazio'?, 131 
Meram, 87 nub: 

Mercklin, 68 

I 5IerdJ djania el Melik Baderwana, 236 
I Mergiiia, 413 
Mermesios, 164 
Meros, 49, 144, 168, 212 
Mesampela, 185 
!Mesanaktn, 140 
Mesaulion, 111 
I 5Iesena, 614 
j Meiorome, 264 
■ Mesotimolos, 127, 388, 425 
' Mesopa, 161 
Mesopotaini.i, 35 

Theme, 316 

, Me'ssogis, 12 
1 5fetaba, 424 
’ 5Ietaboie, 206 
. Meteita, 71, 302 
' Metellopolis 135 
1 5Ieteoron, 131 
I Meter Isodiaune, 113 

I Kybele, 30 

i Metita, 71, 9,02 
[ Metopa or Me-'Opa, 163 
; 5Ietrnphane«, 14 
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Metropolis, 10, 36, 40, 43, 49 note, 54, 54 
note, 86, 105, 139, 142. 165, 168, 170, 
290, 320 note, 393, 402, 413 
Metropolitaniis Campus, 426 
Mezea, 144 
Michael Attaliota, 57 
Midaion, 211, 213, 229, 239, 301, 435 
Midas, 140 
— M , City, 31 

, Toznb of, 29, 31 

Mido, 240 
Mikkonia, 413 
Milatai, 156, 437 

Miletopoli^, 156, 159, 166, 167, ISO 
Miletos, 37, 40, 58, 59, 62 
Milia, 240 
Milios, 355 

Miller, Dr. K., 62, 63, 67 
Milyas, 252 
Mimas, 20 
Mimnermos, 62 
Minassos, 406 
Mionnet, 14, 40 note 
Mirones, 263 
Missis, 385 

Misthia, 332, 335, 350, 358, 379, 390, 396, 
451 

M[i]sylos, 41.1 
Mithradates, 45 
Mithridation, 452 
Mitylene, 112, 448 
Mizago, 240, 242 
5Ilad-a, 334 
Mlaumios, 334 
Mnizos 240, 242, 244, 216 
Mobolla, 424 
Moderatinna legio. 312 
Modra, 205 

Modrene, 182, 183, 205, 459 
Mredo, 240 
Mogarissos, 307 
Mogaro, 67, 70, 261 
Mogola, 424 note 
Mokillos, 352 note 
Mokilos, 187, 352 note 
Mokissos, 50, 75, 20.1, 208, 269, 283, 287, 
297, 299, 305, 346, 420 

Justinianopolis, s. J. 

M6l6e, 367 

Mommsen, Prof. Th., 5, 55 note, 68, 191 
note, 343, 423, 440, 453 
Momoasson, 285 
Monarites, 313 
Monerabasia, 420 
Monokleros, 413 
Monolukos, 437 
Mons Draconis, 240 

Mopsoue-'tia, 66, 9<i note, 20 <, 281 note, 341, 
381, 385, 386. 451 
Mopsoukrene, 66, 310, 35 », 384 
Mordion, 413 

Mordtmann, Dr. H.. 150, 16.1, 255, 295, 223, 
341 

Morimene, 283, 287 
Morsynos, 49 
Mosoch, 3(>3 
Mossyna, 49, 135. 433 


Musteni, 19, 124 
“ Mother of Sipylos,’' 7 
Motella, 135, 136, 150, ITu 
Mottianoi, 163 
Moukilos, 187, 352 note 
Moulassa, 417 
Mounychia, 111 
Mouriane, 283, 287 
Mousbada, 369 

Mousbanda, 290 note, 336, 369, .372, 449 

Mouseion, 115 
Mousgon, 225 

Moustilia, 290 note, 295, 303 

Moutalaska, 295 

MoQza, 413 

Moxeanoi, 139 

Mudurlu, 46, 459 

Mulawwen, 236, 445 

Muodia, 420 

Muralt, M., 21, 103 

Musanda, 369 

Musgum, 225 

Myanda, 369 

Mygdon, 40 

Mvgdones, 119 

Myia, 420 

Mylasa, 19, 417, 422 
Mylassa, 417 
Mylome, 420 
Myrabe, 420 
Myriangeloi, 224, 322 
Myrika, 221. 226, 243, 245 
Myrina, 13, 105 

Sebastopolis, 119 

Myriokephaloi, 220, 248 
Mvriokephalon, 80, 136, 213 
M'yrlea, 180 
Myrmex, 164 
Mysanda, 369 

My&ia, 68, 98, 145, 150, 190, 437 
Mysia Abbaiti^, 146 
Mvsomacedoues, 118 
Mysotimolos, 128 

Nadlvndos, 285, 297, 348 
Nagblos, 383 

Nakoleia, 49, 91, 144, 168, 233, 322, 417, 
429, 434 

Xakrasa, 44 note, 125, 167 
2sampaucrone, 66 
2Canessos, 285 
Nasses, 183 
Nassete, 240 
Navila, 307 

Xazianzos, 10, 50, 227 note, 285, 293, 296, 
298, 307, 341, 348, 429 
Nazoula, 413 
Xea Aule, 105 

Isa lira, 18 

Neai Patrai, 323, 448 
Neakome, 155 note, 187 
Neakomos, 187 
Neandreia, 153 note 

KeapoUs, 252, 333, 366, 370, 387, 390 note, 
393, 396, 399, 423, 430 

(loniae), 111 

Isauriae, 452 
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Xeapolis, Pi^-i'-liae. 451 

Pnnti, 440 

Xegotiatores, 5, 173, 438 
Neidos, 413 
Xeil, Mr. 445 

Neocaesareia, 18 >, 10*3, 230, 203, 325, 328 
Bithvnme, loo, 181 

Ponti 181, 447 

Neoclaudiopoiis, 320, 447 

Andrapa, 451 . See A. 

Xeoka'-tron, 129, 130 
Neonteich'is, lo, 109, 163, 457 
Neophytos, 413 
Nepheiis, 381, 449 
Neroasso>, 288, 297, 3"8 
Neronias, 365, 416 
Neronopoli"?, 07, 365 
Xeubauer, Dr., 14 
Nioaea, 47 
Nicaean Knijdre, 76 
Nicetas Choniata, 80 
Nk'opoljs, 71 
Niese, 15, 73 note, 452 
Nigde, 88 

Nikaia, 15, 45, 65, GO, 78, 105, 114, 179, 
234. 415, 428, 435 
Niketiata, 184 
Nikia, 445 

Nikomedia, 44, 45, 04, Go, GG, 74. 179, 184, 
205, 212, 318, 321, 415, 428, 445. 453 
Nikopolis, 55, 5G, 57, 71, 87, 105. 106, 267, 
270. 274. 315, 325 

Phrygiae, 130 

Pisidiae, 4u3 

Nile, 61 
Ninika, 370 
Ninilingi's, 3*59 
“ Niobe,” 30, GO, G1 
Nisus, ‘279 
Nitali-?. 255, 29G 
Nitazo, 295 
Nokotessos, 6G 
Nora, 280, 297, 308 
Nusalene, 302 
Notitiae, 89. 90, 387, 427 
Notion, 431 
Noumerika, 15 
Nuinerica, 181, 190 
Nvmphaion. 108, 105, 107 
Nvmphios, »11 
Nvsa, 29, 43, 44, 49, 73 it^tc 
Nvvi^a, 20, 1U4, 11.5, 256, 269. 287. 299, 
305, 326, ■>27, 422 i'‘'ie 


Obizene, 251 
Oborai, 413 
OchiMS, 67. 269, ‘297 
Odoga. 268. 297 
Odogra, 297 
Oikea, 413 
Oikokome, 8", 1>5 
Omia. 142, 171, 413 
Oiniandos. 380 
Oinoantlo^, 386 
Oka, 154 
Okoklia, 57, 130 


Olba. 2!, 22. 70, 96, 330, 303, 364, 368, 
372, 373, 374, 375, 394, 405 notej 452,454 
Oibasa, 70, 173, 398, 421, 453 
Olbasa-Hadriane, 421 

Isauriae, 336 

Olbe, 450 

Olbia, 22 note, 45 note, 179 
Olbianus, 379 
Ole Oberda, 56, 71 
Olenos, 251 
Oleonta, 143 
Oletoedanza, 56 
Oletoidariza, 56 
Olgassys, 193 
Olotoedariza, 56 

Oltiseris, 264. 288 note, 302, 307 

Oluk, Yedi, 55 

Olymos, 19 

Olympenoi, 145 

Olympokome, 413 

Olympos, 65 

Olynipos, Mount, 187, 201, 207, 208, 352 
note 

Mysiae, 140 

Olympum, Frusa ]>ros, 05 
Onopniktes, 221, 276, 289 
Ojdieos Kephale, 43i; 

Opsikian Theme. 151, 159, 164, 178, 202, 
293 note, 210, 212, 249 note, 435 
Opsikion, 123, 130 
Optmiate Theme, 179, l9l 
Oraka, 139 
Orba, 22, 364. 3 'kS 
Oresteiimi, 121 
Orgas, 403 

Oriel. Provo-^t of, 4 note 
Orkaorkoi. 229 

Orkisto>. 29, 31, 54, 172 note, 221, 22S 
Orkoi. 229 

Ormeleis, 137, 173, 431 
Ornioita, 125 
Oroanda. -lOS tu>te, 

Oromandos, Oroinandros, 71 

OroudeiN, 252, 332. 397, 422 

Orphanene, 314 

Orsa, Oisara, 71 

Orsologiaoo, 254 

Orthosia, 423 

Orymna. 419 

O^^Iara, 273, 3>i2 

Osiana, 209, 295 

O&man, 15 

Osmanio, 2^1 

OsmanUs. 2.5 

0•'m^mli Turk'., 78 

Otresa, 257 

Otieiia, + 1 , i:'.',!, 16>j, Jii, 4,;7, 479 

Otroia, l.'^9, 241 

Otinns, 241 

Otrons, 10 , 1 19 

Otryai, lb** 

Ott.iios, 189, 417 . 439 
Ottoman Raiiv\.iv, 4, 2'k 8i, s3 
Ouadat.i, 297 
Ouarsapi, (hia->apa, 7 1 
Oua'ada, ).). ,j V.i^ 

Oueteston, 360 
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Ouinzela, 405 

Oura, Ourba, Ouerba or Ourwa, 22 
Ourba, 304, 308 
Ourbanopolis, 364 ?iote 
Ousada, 333 
Oxia, Mount, 20, 189 
Ozizala, 20, 255, 295, 297 
Ozzala, 295 

Pachvmeres, 05 
Padasia, 270, 301 
Padia, 413 
Paduaudo, 357 
Pagada, 413 
Pages, 105 
Pagrum, 06, 308 
Palaeologi, 70 
Palaeologopolis, 88, 113 
Palaeoiogus, Androuicus, 88 
Palaeo-Sebaste, 84, 137 
Palaia, 103 

Palaiapolis, 105, 107, 170 

Pisidiae, 252 

Pabiiopolis in Pisidia, 443 
Palalce, 203 
Paleai, 103 
Palia, 223 

Galatiae, 103 

Isauriae, 103 

— Lyciae, 103 
Pambuk Kalesi, 83 
Pamphylia, 11 Jiute, 58, 03, 05, 370, 388, 
393, 395, 405, 415, 450 

Pnma and Secundn, 393 

Secunda, 415, 420, 429 

Pamphylian Coast, 40 

Era, 442 

Panasios, 134 
Pandic’ia, 240 

Panemouteichos, 103, 394, 369^ noie 
Panemoutiohensi'', 409 
Panhorraos, 08 
Panhormus. vi. 

Panionion, 111 
Pankaleia, 231, 452 
Panornios, 111 
Panticio, 240 
Pantichion, 183 
Papaion, 413, 439 

Paphlagoiiia, 08, 77, 191, 253, 317, 322, 
440, 447, 450, 453 

Paphiagonian Theme, 77. 219, 249 321 

Papira, 237 

Pappa, 332, 335, 394, 398 
Papyriou, 382 
Paralais, 390, 391, 394 
Parainoka-!.tellon, 270 
Parbosena, 204, 302 
Parion, 100, 163 

Paris, M., 19, 45 /p'te, 34.1, 417, 419^ 

Parlais, 39, 332, 335, 358, 37‘s .377, 3b7, 
390, 395, 398, 408, 420. 45 1. 450 
Parnassos, 20, 40, 50, 210, 221, 255, 29b, 
314, 344, 446 

Paroreios Phrygia. 139, 150, 399 
Parthenios, 318, 44.3 
Pasa, 347, 440, 451 


Pasarue, 302 

, Pasgousa, lake, 359, 381, 389 
; Paspasa, 347, 451 
Passala, 339 
Patavium, 439 
Pat.ii*a. 71 
Patea, 413 

Paton, Mr. W. R., Ill, 423, 424 

Patrimonialia, 422 

Pauiicians, 57 

Pausanias, 32 

Pazon, 144 

Pedasa, 424 

Pednelissos, 386, 416 note 
Pegai, 162, 187 note 
I Pege, 187 note 
I Pegella, 345, 361 
Pegsiare, 390 
' Peidra, 413 
j Peisdia, 413 
' Pelekanon, 185 
i Pelekete, 162 

Pelham, Mr., 4 notCf 14, 45, 43$. 173, 175 
Peliganou, 413 
Pelopeia, 121 
Pelopoiinesos, 52 

! Peltai, 41, 44 Jhjfe, 49, 136, 169 
; Pentakheir, 134 
\ Peutapolis, 139, 151 
Pentegephyra, 215 
Pentelicus, 51 
PeDteni''S<'S, 380 
Pepouza, l.>7, 151 
Perbena» 204 note 
Perga. 393, 394, 415, 420, 430 
Pergamenian Kings, 80 
Pergamon, 46 note, 48 
Pergamos, 44, 73 note, 105, 130, 156, 10 >, 
277, 438 

Perikome, 100 wte, 122, 227 note 
Perikomraara. 227 note 
I Periklystra, 110 
I Perme'taiiia, 240 
I Perokia, 413 
! Perperine, 13, 117, 457 
j Perre, 55, 280 
1 Perrot, M. G., 9, 139 
■ Perta, 5<>, 344, 301 
. Pesenia, 413 
Pesiiiuute, 70 
Peskenia, 413 

Pessmus, 29, 31. 32, 40, 50, 54, 199, 221, 

I 223, 229, 239,' 301, 422 
, Petara, 236 

Petersen, Dr., 177, 425 
Petinessos, 221, 227, 233 
Petnelissensis, 409 
' Petoln'iga, 245 

• Petobroge, 242 

• Petos, 245 
; Petra, 109 

Petris, 243 

! Peutmger Table, 90, 314 
Phagitze, 245 
Phalakron, 276 
Phargamous, 314 
PhaseiK 424 
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Phazemon, 440, 446, 447 
Phazemonitis, 69 
Pbemeuio, 165 
Phiara, 308, 315 

Philadelpheia, 115,_121, 130, 168, 209, 364, 
365, 367, 371, 373, 374, 396, 431 

Lydiae, 381 

• parva, 452 

Philadelphia, 16, 44, 54, 59, 80, 86 
Philadelphus, 16 
Philokrene, 185 

Philomelion, 29, 37, 41, 44, 49, 50, 78, 86, 
140, 171, 172, 187, 197, 201, 232, 359, 
390 ao^e. 396 nofe, 400, 411, 431 
Phlebia, 116 
Phlaudos, 127 
Phokaia, lu5, 108 
Phokia, 30, 60, 62 
Phouphatena, 71 
Phouphena, 71 
Phourni, 211 
Phou4para, 314 
Phreata, 284 

Phrygia, 14, 23, 30, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 
5i\ 54, 55, 73, 78, 81, 85, 99, 205, 334, 
397, 422, 423, 437, 450 
Phrygia Epiktetos, 150, 251 note 

HellespoDtia, 150 

M.tgna, 68, 150, 151 

PaCiUiana, 95, 436, 151, 415. 

Paroreios, 42, 150 

Parva, 151 

Prima, 151 

Salutaris, 151, 221, 408,437, 444 

Sectinda, 151 

Upper, 153 

Phrygian Era, 441, 452 
Phrygians, 58 
Phygela, 111 
Phylakaion. 135, 177 
PhyrokastroD, 276 
Phyteia, 143 
Pida, 260 
Pidis, 263 

Pidra, 246 note, 413 
Pidrum, 246 

Piigrim^s Road, 197, 242 
PiligaiiOD, 185, 413 
Pimulia, 219 
Pimolisa, 219, 460 
Pimolissa. 328 
Pinara. 5;>, 92. 425 
Pinches, Mr,, 16 
Pindenisso^. 386 
Pinnecu.^a. 424 note 
Pionia, 155 

Pisidia, 47, 5n, 51, 57, 99, 151, 252, 254, 
334, 376, 378 autej 387, 388, 393 

, Antioch ol, 44 

^ Apollonia of, 44 note 

■ Seleuceia of, 44 

Pisidian Mountains, 39 
Pisingara, Pinsigara, 71 
Pisonos, 275, 314 
Pissia, 227, 233, 235, 422 
Pisye, 424 
Pitana, 105 


1 Pithekas, 201 
I Pitnisos, 50, 221, 361 

1 , see Petinessos 

{ Pityous, 325 
Pityus, 320 note 
1 Piza, 382 
! Plarasa, 4‘22 
Platana, 65 note 

■ Piatanea, 65, 207 
I Plataneai, 67 

Plateae, 65 
‘‘ Plato's Si»riug,” 39 
Pleumaris, 261 
Pliuna, 97 

, Pliny, 13, 20, 45 note, 71 
j Plitendum, 422 
Plotinu'., 227 
Plouristra, 413 
Podando, 66 

Podandos, 18, 216, 304, 306, 339, 348, 351, 
ooO, 3o 1 , t.»84 
! Podantos, 444 

' Poimanenon, 157, 166, 208, 411, -I'oS 

Phrygiae, 236 

Poimes, 158 
. Poketos, 164 
Poleatikos, 184 
Polemoniacus, 56, 69, 328 
PoleiiKmion, 325 
Polemonium, 32') note 
Polichna, 154 
, Polybius, 52 

■ Polybotos, 78, 140, 171, 197, 232 
Polychalandos, 128 
Polymarga, 413 

Pompeiopoiis, 04, 65, 192, 278 note, 318 

Ciiiciae, 387 

I Soloi, 358 

' Pompey, 15, 50 
Pontamiis, 183, 240 
Pontana, 435 
Ponticoussa, 424 note 
Pontogejdiyra, 215 
Pontos Polemoniakos, 325 
Pontus, 47, 45, 46 note, 50, 51, 75, 191 f., 
314, 315, 327, 444 

Cappadocicus, 447 

Galaticus, 69, 195, 253, 260, 330. 

447 

Polemoniacus, 251, 253, 260, 447 

; Person, 249 

Poi-suk (or Porsak) Su, 16 
Porticus Octaviae, 70 
Poseidion, 187 

■ Post-horses, 263, 347 
Potamia, 65, 246 

, Potomia, 64, 65 
Puttier, M., 13. 458 
Poungousa, 389 
Pouzane^:, 190 
Praedium Rusticum, 178 

Urbanum, 178 

Praepositi, pagorum, 174, 439 
Praetorium, 275, 281 312 
Pragmateutai, 4, 173* 438 
Prainetos, 48, 179, 188, 201, 240 
Praipenissei^, 144, 151,41*2 
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Prakana, 25, 280 note, 310, 364, 437, 405, 
454 

Prasmon, 240 

Prepenisseis, 85, 144, 151, 412, 459 
Prepenissos, 68 
Priapos, 154 
Priam of Troy, 34 

Priamopolis, 416 j 

Priene, 104 \ 

Prietos, 188 

Primopolis, 416 I 

Prinetos, 188 \ 

Proagon, 174 | 

Procopius, 56, 57, 66 note , 

Prokouessos, 154, 300. 405, 420, 437 ; 

Pronektos, 188 note ' 

Proseilemmene, 251, 377 ‘ 

Prostama, 407 i 

Prostanna, 407, 414 

Protunica, 240 I 

Proureistra, 413 

Prousa, 65, 70, 160, 190, 204, 208, 212, 435 

aJ Olyrapum, 20, 180 

Prousias, 318, 444 ■ 

Province Asia, 57 

Prusa pros Olympum, 65 

Prusias, 48 ! 

Prvmnessos, 30, 49, 54, 87, 139, 320 note, ; 

340, 416 I 

Psebila, 344, 369, 450 I 

Pserimos, 111, 424 ! 

Pserkiokome, 414 
Psilis, river, 246, 433 

Psilokastron, 276 | 

Ptagia, 413 

Ptanadaris, 49, 67, 272, 311 
Ptandari, 311 
Ptandaris, 67 

Ptelaia, 163 1 

Ptemari, 261 

Pteria, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 38, 42, 43 note \ 
Ptolemy, 46 note, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65 note, Q7, j 
68, 69, 70, 73, 95, 195, 25S, 447 
Puchstein, 15, 16, 17, 52 note 
Pulcherianopolis, 120, 136, 150, 179, 225 
Purser, ilr. E., 4 i 

Puspena, 67, 71 
Pygela or Phygela, 111 
Pyfae Ciliciae, 314, 349, 357 
Prlaemenia, 193 i 

Pj-lai, 187, 201, 211, 352 note ■ 

Pylaimenes, 192 note : 

Pylakaion, 135 [ 

Pyramos, 63, 73, 365, 366, 374, 385 i 

Pyrgi, Birgui, 12 | 

Pyrgion, 12, 110, 420, 430 < 

Pyrgos, 50, 198, 345, 358, 378, 448 ' 

Pythia, 180 ; 

Pythikos, 458 


Radahn’OS, 387 

Radet, M., 13, 116, 120, 127, 129, 166 note, 
417, 419 
Raita, 413 
Rauraci, 275 
Eeace, 245 

TOL. ly. 


Regemaurekion, 228 
Regetuakade, 227 

Eeinach, M. S., 13, 20, 114, 138, 437 

, IL Th., IS, 191 note, 440, 460 

Rekokome, 413 

Renbea. 413 

Renkylias, 425 

Resapha, 357 

Rhebas, 189 note, 438 

Rheketa, 153 7iote, 155 

Rhibas river, 189 

Ebocrini Routes, 10, 142 note, 421 

Rhodiapolis, 53, 424 

Rhoiteion, 153 note 

Khosos, 358, 383 iiotc, 386 

Rhossos, 386 

Rhotrini or Rbocreui Routes, 10, 142 note, 
421 

Rhyndakos, 79, 160, 162, 196 note, 314 

Rignon, 345 

Ritter, Prof. Carl, 98 

Ritzion, 185 

Robam, 276 

Rodeutos, 444 

Rogmor, 260 

Romans, 45 

Romanus Diogenes, 76 

Rome, 26, 58, 73 note, 74 

Rosologia, 254 

Rosos, 386 

Rossos, 358, 383 note, 386 
Roum, 34 
Rouphenianai, 184 
Rousoumblada, 370 note 
Roval Road, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 54, 81, 83, 
84, 256 
Rutiniana, 189 
Russia, 82 
Ruzaphata, 357 
Ryma, 144 


Saba, 71, 416 note, 420 
Sabagena, 69, 302 
Sabalassos, 310 
Sabiaai, 383, 397, 412 
Sabinianos, 18 
Sabous, 71, 275 
Sabus, 275 
Sacoeua, 67, 306 
Sacred trees, 164 
Sadagena, 309 
Sadakora, 256, 306 
Sarararaboli, 21, 52, 320 
Safssaf, 340, 354 note, 443 
Sagara, 134, 155 

Sagalassos, 241 note, 395, 402, 405,403,421, 
437, 439 
Sagalessos, 405 
Sagharl, 445 
Sagoudaous, 209 
Sagoue, 413 
Said Pasha, 21 
Saint Agapetos, 216, 226 

Auxentios, 19, 352 

George, Castle of, 209 

Gregory, Castle of, 209 
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Saittai, 121, 129, U9 ! 

Sakaliba, 340, 351, 353 \ 

Sakasena, 49, 269, 281, 30G ) 

Sakoena, 269, 281, 306 | 

Sakora, 193 | 

Sakorsa, 193 i 

Sala, 122 j 

Saiaberina, 28G, 360 ; 

Salambria, 275, 286 • 

Salbakos, Mount, 134 ^ 

Salouda, 136, 451 

Salsalouda, 451 ‘ 

Saltarius, 15 ; 

Saltiis Zalicbenus, 320 ; 

Salutaris, 437. See Galatia, Phrygia ; 

, Phrygia, 151 ; 

Sama, 66 ! 

Samara, 140 

Samos, 352 note : 

Samosata, 275, 276, 279, 311, 429 
Samsun, 27 

Sanaos, 10 notCy 49, 430 i 

Sanaos or Auava, 136 t 

Sandi, 246 ' 

Sandykli, 14, 40 

Sangarios, 30, 31, 34, 64. 65, 82 note, 144, 
182, 199, 205, 215, 225, 231, 207, 360, 
412, 422, 435, 443, 445, 460 
Sangia, 144 ! 

Saniana, 214, 219, 248, 250, 359 
Sanisene, 219 

Santabaris, 144, 171, 215, 233, 235, 434,445 ! 
Saos, 262 

Sara, 66 j 

Sarabraka, 275, 286 
Saralos, 261. 268 

Saravene, 52, 70, 264, 268, 276, 283, 297, 
300 

Sardeis, 29 

Sardis, 29, 30. 31, 32. 41, 42, 43, 49, 54, 
60, 62, 12o, 121, 167. 396, 432 
Sardos river, 276 
Sargarausene, 283, 289, 303, 308 
Sargarausene, Strategia, 69 
Saricha, 312 

Sarmalius, 17, 257 | 

Saron, 386 I 

Saros, 18, 55, 221, 276, 289, 310, 311, ' 

355 I 
Sarromaena, 309 

Sarvena, 297 j 

Sasabaris, 152 

Sasima, 10, 50, 251, 203, 304, 305, 346, 349, ; 

356 ■ i 

Sassanians, 80, 87 j 

Satala, 29, SO, 36, 42, 43, 55, 56, 71, 129, i 

131, 168, 267, 275, 315, 325, 432, 459 j 

Satnioesis, 207 I 

Satyros, 183 

Saunaria, 56 ’ 

Savatra, 50, 56, 284, 343, 358, 360, 377, 
378,379,448 i 

Sayce, Prof., 15, 17, 449 
Sbeda, 363 
Sbida, 143, 368, 450 
Sbide, 368, 450 
Scalanova, 59, 111 


Scamander, 154, 162 
Scanatus, 270, 295 
Scandis, 67, 295 
Scandos, 67, 295 
Schinae, 240 
Scholarii, 212 

Schonborn, Herr, 97 yiote, 98 

Schuchhardt, Dr., 13, 117, 124, 127 

Scolla, 306, 308 

Scopas, 246 

Scopi, 430 

Scopius, 241 note 

Scudra, 246 

Sebagena, 271, 281, 305, 306 
Sebaste, 29 note, 54, 86, 137, 381, 384 

Ciliciae, 450 

Elaioussa, 374 

Paphlagoniae, 193 note, 440, 453 

Phrygian, 440 

Ponti, 440 

Sebasteia, 28, 50, 55, 57, 58, 75, 76, 193, 
199, 220, 260, 262, 270, 275, 278 note, 

290, 295, 303, 305, 309, 310, 315, 325, 

327, 329 note, 342, 440, 445 

Megalopolis, 315 note, 326 

Theme, 219, 317 

Sebastopolis, 49, 253, 260, 261, 207, 315, 
320 note, 325, 326, 422, 453 

Heracleopolis, 447 

Seberias, 302 
Sedaseis, 335 
Seiblia, 49. See Siblia 
Seid Batal Ghazi, 87, 322 
Seidi Ghazi, 322 
Seioua, 227 note, 302, 305 
Seiouasa, 305 
Seiouata, 345 
Selefkia, 445 

Selentis, 363, 371, 380, 455 
Seleoberroia, 56, 71 
Selepbica, 346 

Seleuceia, 46, 58, 85, 364, 371, 374, 379, 
381, 384, 393, 394, 405 

of Isauria, 130, 358, 361, 452, 

372, 346 

Pisidiae, 49, 85, 252, 406 

Sidera, 49, 85, 406 

Theme, 213, 220, 249, 332, 350 

Seleucid, 43 

Seleucus, 35, 36 

Seleukeia, 22. See Seleuceia 

Seleukeian Theme, 213, 220, 249, 332, 350 

Seleukobidos, 353 

Selge, 335, 393, 402, 416, 418, 437, 451 

Selgessos, 402, 405, 437 

SelinuTitis, 371 note 

Selmus, 358, 373, 381 

Seljuk Turks, 34, 7S, 79 

Semalouos. 278, 355 

Semana, 188 

Semiramis, 121 

Semibos, 314 

Semaa, 417 

Semnea, 417 note 

Senaros, 54, 459 

Sendaberi, 236 

Senna, 417 
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Serai Keui, 83 
Seramisa, 262, 268 
Serastere, 300 
Serea, 144 
Sergiopolis, 357 
Sermouga, 262, 268 
Sermtisa, 262, 268 
Seroukome, 163 
Seser, 382 
“ Sesostris,” 30, 61 
Seuarias, 302 
Seulun, 87 

Shaban Kara Hisar, 57 
Shahr Eyuk, 86 
Shelley, 4 
Shohair, 290 
Siala, 267, 349 
Sialos, 220 

Siara, 220, 262, 267, 302, 308, 349, 453 
■- ' (Fiara), 70 

Fiarasi, 67, 315 

Sibela, 345 

Siberis, 195, 217, 241, 246, 314, 417 note 

Sibidonda, 369 

SibidoiuiJa, 143 

SIbiktos, 323 

Sibila, 345, 369, 450 

Sibiha, 346, 368, 450 

Siblia, 80, 201 notCj 212, 220, 226 notCj 
248 

Siblia or Soublaion, 136 
Sibora, 264, 302, 304, 315 

(Ibora), 57, 69 

Siboroii, 220, 249 

Sibyla, 369 

Sicoasena, 67, 269 

Sicos Basilisses, 279 

Side, 58, 393, 394, 395, 408, 415, 420 

Sidera, 49 

Sideron, 153 note 

SiJeropalos, 354 note, 340, 448 

Sidyma, 53, 425 

Sigeion, 153 note 

Sigriane, 162 

Silandos, 122 

Silindiconense, 246 

Siilyon, 394, 416, 420 

Simena, 425 

Simikka, 413 

Simmikka, 413 

Sinda, 421 

Sindita, 287 

Siaeruas, 275 

Sineryas, 71 

Sinethandos, 333, 398, 400, 420 
Singa, 06 

Siniaudos, 3S7, 398, 420 
Siniaadros, 398, 400 
Sinibra, 71 
Smis, 70, 272, 275 

Colonia, 71, 314 

Sinispora, 49, 272 

Sinope, 27, 31, 33, 35, 37, 58, 60, 77, 268, 
320, 321, 325 
Siiioria, 56 
Sinub, 27 
Sion, 105 


Siopa hill, 189 

Sioua, 302 

Sirachas, 218 

Sirica, 274, 312 

Su'icha, 312 

Sirichas, 218, 312 

Siristat or Tris Maden, 18, 370 

Sirma, 130 

Sis, 281, 291, 350, 385 
Si&ia, 451 
Siskia, 385, 386 
Sismara, 71 
Sitriandos, 398, 400 
Sittl, 19 

Siva, 268, 270, 304 
Sivas, 27, 445 
Sivri, Hi.-'ar, 87 
Siza, 422 
Skamaudros. 207 
Skelenta, 129, 133, 155 note 
Skepsis, 153, 155, 161 
Skleros, 359, 389 
Skopas, 241 note 
Skordapia, 145 
Skoutari, 185 
Sminthion, 166 7iote 
Smith, Mr. A. H., 15 
Smith, Prof. W. Robertson, 445 
Smyrna, 7, 12, 13, 19, 32, 35 notej 45, 54, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 81, 105, 107, 109, 115, 
117, 118, 415 
Soa, 10 nofe^ 85, 144, 412 
Soanda, 17, 49, 220, 221, 269, 287, 295 
Soandos, 287, 293, 306 
Soatra, 343 

Sobagena, 69, 2S1, 309 
Sobara, 302, 306 
Sogonte, 209 
Soloi, 358, 364 
Soloi-Pompeiopolis, IS 
Solymoi, 19 
Sonny, Ad., 14 
Sophon, 188 

Sora. 193, 318, 321 notej 323 7iofe 

Soreoi, 188 

Sorpara, 270 

Sosandros, 108 

Soua-gela, 412 

Soublaion, 79, 80, 136, 226 7iote 

Soublaion-Justinianopolis, 151 

Sousou, 20 

Soura, 357 

Sourbia, 418 

Sozon Lvkabas, 135 

Sozopolis, 78, SO, ^130, 247, 343, 381, 389, 
400 

Spaleia, 163 
Spalia, 223 
Spania, 163, 223 note 
Sjjeira, 218, 312 
Spore, 145 
6pvnm, 218, 249 
Stadeia, 424 

Stadia for miles, 190, 251, 258, 370, 384 
Stauropolis, 114 

Stanros, 218, 220, 247, 248, 345 
Stavros, 247, 248 
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Stektorion, 10, 139, 151 
Stephanus, 45 
Stephen, 227 note 

Sterrett, Prof., 4, IT, IS oioiCf 21, 82, 83, 

9/, 1/4 TiotCt — 4oj ol4, Oi>4 ooo, 

343, 360 iiote* 361, 365, 37U, 376 Jioff, 

378 dotc, 3S2, 391, 392, 307» 390, 4ul, 

402 note, 404 note, 406, 408, 400 
Stewart, Col., 4 

Strabo, 18, 19, 27, 23, 35, 38, 43, 50, 62, 63, 

69, 73, 96 

Strategia Antiochiane, 69, 96, 241 note, 330, 
342, 357 note, 379, 375 

, Eleventh, 310 note 

, Kataonhn, GO 

. Kiiikia, 69, 70 

, Laviniaue or Laviansene, 69, 71 

, Sargarausene, 69 

^troUijicv, 283, 314, 336 
Stratouicea HadnauppolU, 12'j 
>Stribos, 164 
Strouma, 414 
Suenda, IT 

Supt, 201 note, 209, 234 
Suissa, 56, 275 
Susa, 27, 42 
Svoronos, 453 
Sybala, 345 
Sybeda, 363 

Sredra, 374, 391, 394, 395, 450 
Sykai (loniae), 116 
Svke, 381 

Sykea, 241, 244, 401 

Symbulus Surius, 189 

Synaos. 131, 147, 108 note, 209, 430 

Syneda, 068 

Synekdemos, 13 

Synnada, 14, 35, SO, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44. 4'-, 
49, 50. 54. 85, 139, 109, 403, 411, 414, 
421, 431, 433 
SynoJiun, 225 
Syria, 34, 35. 56. 69 
Syrian Gates, 35. l-’.4 
>yraa, 424 

Tabae, 49, 421 
Tabala, 131, 459 
Tagenon, 81 
Ta'iun, 182 

Takina, 48, 136, 164, 173, 438 
Talbonda, i02, 402 
Talmud, 13 
Tamileta, 414 
Tanadaris, 271, 311 
Tandans, 70 

Tantaeudia, 214, 217, 247 
Tantalus, 134 
Tapoura. 71 
Tarasikodisa, 370 note 
Tarbassos, 264 note 
Tarbasthena, 264, 3’ >2 
Tarkhundara, 17 
Tarkundimotos. 312 
Tarkimdanos, 17 
TarkunJberras, 17, 312 note, 455 
Tarkundwerras, 17 
Tarsia, 65, 191 


I Tarsios, 155 

! Tarsos, 5S, 06, 27S, 051, 357, 381, 382, 
' 386, 387, 415 

Tash Keupreu (Pompeiopolis), 45 
Taspa, 358 

Tataion, 196, 226, 412, 414, 437, 439, 443 

, or Tottaiou, 15, IS 

, Tataios, 181 

Tatas, 437, See Tataion 
' or Tottes, 18 
Tatavion, ISl, 439 

(Atravion). 65 note 

Tatta, lake, 199, 227, 243, 287, 314, 345, 
353, 3 1 9 
Tauras, 342 

Tauros, mount, 277, 310, 315 

. river, 421 

Taurus' 44, 45, 47, 221, 349, 361 

, Anti-, 23 

, TIount, 39, 55, 58, 73 

Tavio, 70 

Tavium, 29, 48, 50. 64, 75 note, 243, 250, 
257, 264, 267, 270, 320 note 
Taxara, 285, 290 note, 447 
Tchakal Keui, 10 
Tchakmak, 10 
Tchal Ova, 80 
Tchasnegir Kopreu, 10 note 
Tcheslmir Keupreu, 16 
Tche-shine, 83 
Tchiuuit, i2 
Tchineit, lu8, 117 
' Tchivrehtzeinaui, 359 
I Tchorum. 52, 53, 259 
Tefenni. ll'l 

Tcira, 104, 114, 148 note, 437 
, Tekmoreiau lists, 383 
Tekmoriau inscriptions, 107 note, 334, OSS, 
409 

Tekmoreioi, 334, 409 
, Tektosages, 17, 220 
Tel-el-Amarna, 17 
TVlmessus, 18, 58 
, Teiiibriun. 17'^, 216 

. Tembris, 10, 141, lU, ITS, 212 note, 217. 
; 435, 444 

; Tembrogius, 144 
Temenothyrai, 10 note, 148, 168, 437 
I Temnos, lb, 105, 100, 1G7 

: , mount, 123, 148 

Tena, 419 
Tenia, 398 
Teos, l05 

Tephrike, 265, 267 note, 342, v. 

(Devrii-e), 57, 76 

Tergasos, 426 
Termera, 424 

Termessos, 18, 46, S94, 405, 421 

■ Juvui tt Eudocias, 42(.’ 

Tetra, 286, 306 
TetrajjLdi,, 425 
Tetrapyr,;!.!. 2S6. 357 
Tetrapvr^ium, 357 
Tettha, 414 
Teucila, 275 
Tencriil Jyur.sty, 374 
Teiiita, 414 
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Teuthrania, 14G 
Texier, 29 
Thabusion, 421 
Thallusa, 183 
Thampsioupolis, 384 
Tharse, 279 
Thateso, 240 

Tbebasa, 339, 340, 354 note 

Thebasenf, 341 

Theme. Sec Anatolic, etc. 

Armeniac, 77 

, Kharsian, 77 

— — — , Koloneia, 57 

, Paphlagonian, 77 

Themes, 249, 315 
Themisonios, 387 

Themissonion, 21, 40, 101, 105, 384, 43^ 
Themissonioupolis, 384 
Theodoret, 17 

Theodoropolis, 20, 020. See Eukhaita 
Theodorus, 20 

Theodosia, 120, 128, 147, 178, 225 
Theodosiana, 350 

Theodosiopoiis, 57, 117, 225, 267, 277, 325, 
335, 404, V. 

of Armenia, 305, 384, 44$ 

Theodosioupolis, 177 note, 225, 387 note, 404 
Theodosius, 75 
Theologo, 110, 22S 
Theophanes, 20 
Theotokia, ISl 
Therapon, 101 
Thernia, 164, 269, 403 
Thermensis majoris, 226 
Thiounta, 135, 433 
Thiountene Marble, 135, 403 
Thrakesian Theme, 114, 131, 151, 159, 202, 
211, 249, 423 
Thucydides, 52 
Thyassos, 114 

Thyateira, 79, 117, 121, 127, 130. 148 note, 
167, 437 

Thya-teira. 114, 405 
Thyatira, 44 
Thybris, 144, 213 
Thyessos, 114, 128, 132, 4l'5 
Thymbrion, 42, 140 

Hadrianopolis, 40, 172 iioti 

Thynias, ISO, 191 
Thynnaros, 14, 30 
Thyraia, 105, 114 
Tianai, 105 
Tiarai, 105 
Tiareni, 119 
Tibassada, 339 
Tiberias, 302 

Tiberiopolis, 10 note, 20, 98, 147, 403 

Phrygiae, 181, 399 note, 458 

Pisidiae, 398 

Tigris, 57 

Timbrias, 339 note, 388, 406-408, 416 

Timios Stavros, 218, 220, 247, 218, 345 

Timolaion, 194 441 

Timolites, 123 

Tion, 193, 443 

Tios, 318 

Tirallis, 70, 311 


Tisna, 13 
Tita, 414 

Titakaza, 423, 456 
Titanus, 13 
Titarissus, 314 
Titiopolis, 370 
Titnaios, 13 
Titopolis, 366 
Titueusis, 409 
Tityassos, 387, 396, 40S 
Tlos, 414 note 
TIoua, 414 
Tmaros, 123 
Tmolos, 12 

j city, 106, 127 

• mount, 106 /zoA’, 128, 431 j 

1 Tokat, 27 
I ToUstobogii, 192 
; Tolistochora, 361 
i Tolosocono, 360 
‘ Tomaros, 128 
Tomarza, 305 
. Toini, 93, 428 
Tomisa, 55, 271 
' Tomouros, 128 
! Tonea, 259 
Tonosa, 274, 303 
Topoteresiai, 250, 288, 429 
; Totonia, 414 

; Tottaion, 181, 189, 226, 240, 437, 439 
' Tottes, 27 note, 437 
i Tottoia, 145 
j Tourina, 429 
! Tozer. Mr., 024 
1 Trabala, 425 
i Tracbeia, Oiiicia, 58 
Tracias, 347, 360 
Tragomum, 129 

[ Trajanopolis, 29 note, 30, 68, 149, 168, 459 
; Trakoula, 127 
I Traleis, 400, 432 

Trallei^, 12, 44, 50, 88, 104, 112, 122, 422 
note, 431 

, (Caesarienses), 118 

Tranquillina, 441 
Trans montem, 240 
Trapezopolis, 135 
Trapezous, 325, 447 
; Trapeziis Galatiae, 24G 
' Traskalisseus, 370 note 
Trebeuna, 264 note, 425 
Trekea, 412 
Treuber, Dr., 137 note 
Triakonta, 165 
Tribanta, 145 
Tncensimum, 165 
, Tricomia, 145, 213, 228, 239 
Triglettia, 414 
Trikomia, 145, 22S, 230 
, Trikomia-Trokiiada, 213 
Trimitaria, 134 
Triuoixeitui, 163 

Tripolis, 49, 83, 121, 130, 167, 396 

— Antoniopolis, 120 

! of the Chersonasioi, 424 

Troad, 34, 52 
, Troas, 154, 161 
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Trogitis lake, 335, 379, 390, 391, 419 
Troglodytes, 293 
Trokmoi, 452 
Troknada, 213 

Troknades, 172 notCy 221, 227, 353 

Trokoada, 143 

Trotolukeia, 424 

Trouglettia, 414 

Tsaniandos, 289, 290, 310 

Tsakyroglos, 123 

Turkey, 81, 88 

Turkish aames adopted in Greek, 209, 290 
note, 390 note 
Turkmens, 213 
Turks, Osmanli, 78 
, Seljuk, 78, 81 

Tyana, 198, 220, 221, 250, 277, 283, 284 
note, 297, 304, 305, 307, 340, 342, 346, 
348, 349, 354, 357, 449 
Tyana (or Dana), 15, 18, 28, 29, 39 note, 4rl, 
50, 68, 73, 75 notCy 88 
Tyanitis, 283, 295, 314, 341, 346, 357 
Tyanolla, 125 
Tyita, 414 
Tymandos, 401 
Tymbriada, 339 note 
Tymbrianasa, 439, 137 
Tymbrianassos, 173 
Tjuna, 68, 311, vi. 

Typsarion, 351 
Tyraion, 430 
Tyrannoi, 141 

Tvriaion, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 49, 140, 377, 
'399,400,408,430 
Tyrimnaios, 121 
Tyropoion, 355, 356, 141 
Tyrsa, 414 
Tvscou, 422 
T'yta, 414 

Tzamandos, 291. See Taa 
Tzidrama, 245 
Tzimisces, John, 20 
Tzophanene, 325 note 
Tzoukanisterin, 110 
Tzybritze, 136 

Ubixjsaca, 333, 340 

Ala II. Auriana, 55 
Uzun-Hassanli, 13, 458 

Valcaton, 240 
Valens, 75 note 
Valentia, 130, 177, 225 
Valentinianopolis, 106 
Vanand, 290 
Yanota, 283 
Varisinorinn, 262 

Yasada, 39, 227 note, 333, 350, 358, o#/, 
379, 390, 394, 395 
Yasa^adensis, 379 
Yekrokome, 144 
Yenasa, 220, 250, 287, 292 
Yermopolis, 247, 324 

Galatiae, 345, 369, 450 

. Lykaoniae, 344 

Psebila, 369, 450 

Yerisa, 262, 325, 327, 323, 453 


Yestene, 287 

Veteston, 360 

Yetisso, 360 

Yialbitanus, 379 

Yiaros, 407 

Yicus, 20, 80, 136 

Yigesimum, 165 

Yinda, 237, 405 note 

Yindia, 252, 405 note 

Yinzeia, 25*2 

Yipsania, 230 

Yirasia, 64, 257 

Yizir Keupreu, 45 

Yon Diest, 46 note, 73, 86, 456—460 

Yourla, 113 

Yryela, 113 note 


Waddington, M., 5, 19, 46 7iote, 96, 113, 
135 note, 171, 191 7iote, 371, 390, 415 
}iote, 418, 421, 425, 454 
Weber, M. G., 110, 114 
Wesseling, 12, 17 note, 98 
Westcott, Di*., 11 
Whittall, the late Mr. James, 32 
Wilson, Col. Sir C. W., 4 note, b, 17, 28 note, 
34 note 

Wolte Expedition, 17, 18 
Wood, 31r. J. T., 110 
Wroth, Mr., 441 


XA^’XARIS, 347, 449 
Xeroniaca, 246 
Xerxes, 36, 37, 41 
Xenophon, 41, 52 
Xyline Xome, 421 
j Xylokastron, 276 


' Yapuldak, 31 
, Yeni Keui, 83 
; Yeni Khan, 266 
! Yoannes, 268 
1 Yogounes, 268 
I Yokari Khoma, 70. See Kh 
' Y’rinopoiis, 452 
j Yiirme, 16. 31 note 


, Zalekhos, 321 
I Zalikhos, 320 
I Zama, 268, 270, 207, 301 
I Zamaneni, 291 
1 Zandapa, 235, note 
Zapetra, 291 
' 21ara, 274 

Zarzela, 403 See Zo 
Zeede, 363 

Zela, 200, 263, 267, 315, 32i, 329 note, 
447 

Zeleia, 116 
Zelisa, 329 
ZelitD, 315 
Zenodotus, 18 

Zenonopolis, 365, 365 note, 425 
Zenopolis, 366, 370 
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} 

Zephyrion, 358, 384 
Zeugma, 279 
Zeus Asmabaios, 347 

Asmabaios or Asbamaios, 449 

Beuneus, 147 

Bennios, 144 

Bonitenos, 193 note 

Bronton, 147 

Gonaios, 13 

Keleneus, 369 mie 

Lydios, 121 

Olympics, 123 

Pandemos, 14 


INDEX. 

Zeus Poliouchos, 304 
Zimara, 275, vi. 

Zingot, 145 

Zizimene, 227 note 

Zizoatra, 302 

Zoana, 67, 274 

Zogoloenos, 266 

ZoDipi, 199, 214, 444 

Zompos, 267 

Zonaras, 19, 20, 21 

Zoparistos, 314 

Zoropassos, 220, 269, 287, 298 

Zorzila, 393, 404, 408 
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^AyKvpo(Tuauv, 430 
’AKpo'ivovj 151 note 
''AKO’Lapyjf 390 
"'AttAtj/cto, 199 
"'Apavda, 382 note 
’AxapaKa/coj/i'^Tijs, 431 
'Bao’iKtKa Qepfxdf 297 
BovirdfioiSj 294 
Tdk^ava, 344 
Tah/xava, 344 
FAATAMA, 361 
TopSoy KciJjUT?, 244 
T(a\4ovTaf 143 
Aop)3i5ovv, 321 note 
Aa<pvov(Tia, 430 
A^fxovffia, 420 
A€Tai3«p, 424 
Adjuou, 420 
*EK5a^,uai^a, 344 
"EvcripLapaf 314 
2.i^6aTpa, 302 
T.UTrdpiffTOSf 31 
^lacrads, 314 
’loyAioiJ^oAiSj 435 
KaXTrirov, 299 
KairapK^XiSf 302 

KaTOi, 111 
KdpjxaXa, 314 
Kacrrd^aXXa, 451 
KriTTOL, 111 

KidviKo, 314 
K^apa, 302 
KAay5ioy7roAis, 435 
KX'ifxara, 417 note 

KX€i(Tovpaij 111 


Ko^KTrjfxa-XiKaiy 422 ' 
KoX^vciOf 285 
KoixLTtoVy 429 
Kouixokov, 419 
KovpiKOi/, 384 
Kpacros, 126 
Kpvav Hrjy^Uy 267 
Kr^jua Xla^ipuai’OVTroX^ccs, 

420 

Kvriixiovy 429 

Ko^ytTravrivov BovvoSy 220 , 

266 

Aa^oiy^pls, 314 
i\aAicraj'5os, 366 
Aavcrracra, 302 
A€vyai<Ta. 314 
Awrivov^ 227 
Ma|i,uiai/oyiroAiS, 420 
MacraAaioy, 350 
Macrravpay 420 
MavpoKacTpovy 267 
M€Td^<ay, 424 
MoyopiTTjs, 313 
MovoXvKOSy 437 
Mutfc’Sta, 420 
"SaBiayBoSy 285 
ISeaKupT], 155 note 
’SiKaia, 435 
'^0(TaXr,v7}* 302 
’Op€<TT€<J'01, 121 
Over^CTOv, 360 
*'0<|>€&js K€<paXijy 436 
TlaadpPTjf 302 
n€ya’iap7}j 390 
Tliyapa, 92 


rioAyX'^^^^'Soy, 128 
UpayparetrraL, 4, 173, 438 
ripoytro, 435 
'PaSa/iVoy, 3S7 

’PeyeuavpeKioyy 228 

'PiyvoUf 345 
2a^a, 410 note 
2oj8a7')7t'a, 302 
^ayaXacrerdsy 437 
Sayapa, 134 
'^ayovBdovs, 209 
ScAapiSpia, 275 
2opa/3pa#ca, 275 
Soptxa, 312 
^a<7a$dp€us, 152 
’S.e^dynyay 271 
Se^Saareifl, 440 
2eA7T?, 437 
^eXyfjtTcroSy 437 
105 

SjceAej^Ta, 129, 133, 155 
2o7oyT77, 209 
Ta|apa, 235, 290, 447 
Tap/cyySjSeppay, 17, 312 7X0te 
rCy$piTCriy 136 

Ti^ovKayi<TTT)piVy 110 

Tiraptcrcros, 314 
TauXos, 106 
TporoAu/ceta, 424 
^y-ipTiX'q, 265 
^ayiTQq, 245 
^ovrrnrdpa, 314 
XapoKCi^fjLTjrrqvy 431 
X(c'pia MiXvadiKa, 420 
riTjAeoyra, 143 
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sraftE^TTOxs 

IX SF.PTKMliJ'.Ti- 181 M), Al’TKR A .TOURXKY XX ASXA MIXOR, 


Vti''o it) I licivi.' liMi'in 'X, lu ill!' of-rtiliiily IXniiiun ro.id from Coryoos to Olba, that 
st-voral narrow ol.l roadwaxs, which I formerly took for early Turkish, are proljably 
Roman 

139, § 3G. LuhliecUe (Zfi. f. Xum. 189t>. 23) reads on another coin CIOXAPA- 
KEITON. Is tins an error of engraver for [l]EPO ? or is the error in lEPO? Both 
cannot, as Lohhecke assume.-, be right. 

271, 272. The Roman Road jarobably went by tlie Kuru Tchai pass. 

330, note §. Zosta is not an ancient site. Derbe was situated at Gudelissin, two 
miles X.W 

358, § 3. The roads are Laranda-Philadodpheia (3Ialiya)-Dalisandos-CIaudiopolia- 
Diocat-sareia-Seletieeia, and Laranda-Coropissos-Olba-Coryeos : but probably connections 
existed Coropissos-Claudiopolis and Olha-Seleuceia Dalisandos is about five miles 
X.W. from Mut. 

391, 1. 39. The ruins are beside Kashakli, on the araba road to the coast. 

108. Zorzila probably at Karadja Assar, Tityassos near Bademli in the district 
called Yen! Sheher. Buldur was in Sagalassian territory, till at length it took the 
place of Sagalassos as chief centre of population. On Map insert roads from Adada to 
Perga, to Prostanna and Apameia, to Zorzila, Tityassos and Antioch. 

Table of Isauria. Two coins of Kestros belong to Mr. Lawson. A coin, which 
perhaps was struck by Clandiopoiis, was bought by us at Laranda. 

The terms “Asia 3Iinor” and “Anatolia” are used rather loosely throughout 
this work as equivalent, denoting the whole pieninsnla west of Armenia and Mount 
Amanus 


X.B. — The reader i.s requested to complete or correct from the Addenda many 
statements in the text, using tiie Inde.v of Proper Xauie.s. On the abbreviations CB and 
ASP, see p. 102 note. 
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